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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month    of  January^    1762. 

Article    I. 

The  Frederlcian  Code.,   or^  a  Body  cf  Lazv  for  the    Dominions  of 
the  King  of  Pruflia.      Founded  on  Reafony  and  the  Conjiitutions  of 
the    Country.     Tra}tjlated  from  the   French.     In   T^wo  Volumes. 
Svo.     Pr.  izs.     Richardfon. 

T  T  is  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  focial  happinefs 
depends   lefs  on  the  form    of  government  eftablifhed,   than 
upon  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  adminirtration.     Notwith- 
ftanding  the  intrinfic  preference  which  one  mode  of  civil  polity 
may  have  over  another,  all  are  capable  of  yielding  equal  degrees 
of  felicity,  while  they  are  judicioufly  and  honeftly  conduced  ; 
the  difparity  only  appears  after  they  have  deviated  from  the  ori- 
ginal dcfign  and  meaning  of  the  conflitution.     The  fame  coun- 
try fhallteem  with  bleflings  under  a  patriot  monarch,  that  would 
groan  with  unfupportable  anguiQi  under  the  cruel  fcourge  of  a 
ievere  tyrant.     In  the  Eaft,  the  native  clime  of  defpotifm,  na- 
tions have  been   (t^n   to   baflc  in  the    radiance  of  the  diadem, 
while  every  virtue  was   tenderly   cultivated  by  the  foftering  in-r 
fluence   of  a  prince  equally  powerful  and   benevolent.     On  the 
contrary,  divers  nations   of  the  Weft  and  North  have  been  un- 
done  by  thofe  very  liberties  which  were   their  boaft  ;  their  vi- 
tals were  confumed  by  internal  maladies,  while  they  bore  all  the 
external  marks  of  perfefl  freedom  and  found  health.     Human 
forefight  has  eredled  certain  barriers  of  liberty,  whereby  the  ^o- 
vereign  and   people  are  reftrained  by  mutual  obligations  ;  but 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  evinces,  how  faintly  thofe  mounds  refift 
the  revolutions  effe.£led   by  time,  chance,  and   natural  circum- 
ftances.  Vice,  when  fupported  by  power,  is  not  to  be  ccntrouled 
by  laws,  or  chained  down  with  the  feeble  (hackles  of  wax   and 
parchment ;  nor  does  it,  indeed,  correfpond  with  the  reafon  of 
y.OL.  XII[.  January  1762.  B  things. 
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things,  that  pofterity  fhould  be  bound  over  to  ohferve  the  infn 
rurioiisof  tlie  [)rereiit  age,  efpecialiy  when  they  appear  to  be  a?-, 
birraiy.     Children  and  parents  are  born   in  the    fame  ftate  of 
freedom,  and  nature  didates,  that  tlie  authority  of  the   latt^ 
lliould  extend  only  to  a  certain  period  :  the  engagements  there- 
fore contra(5led  by   the  parents  can  only  be  obligatory  on  the 
children  after  that  period,  when  they   accede  to  them,  when 
they  are  founded  on-thelaws  of  nature,  or  whe^i  they  find  it 
convenient  to  acquiefce.     A   fcnfe   of  this  natural  liberty   has 
given   birth  to  that  multiplicity   of  laws,   with  which  nations, 
deemed    civilized,  are  incumbered  ;  a  mulrinlicity  that  defeats 
the  very  end  of  legiilarion.     The  benefit  of  a  free  conftitution 
.  is  loft  in  the  immenfity,  as  well  ^s   in  the  indefinite  nature  of 
laws;  and  the  legiflator,  who  lays  ^own  rules  for  deciding  on 
every  particular,  is    perhaps  more  faulty  than  if  he  had    con- 
tented himfelf  with  general   maxims.      The   difficulty  of  ob- 
taining jullice,  amidit  the  perplexing  mazes  of  chicanery,  is  at 
leaft  equivalent  to  the  danger  of  opprefilon  from  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  judge  :  befides,  the  former  is  perro^ment,  the  lat- 
ter only  accidental.     An  honeft  magiftrate  will   not   abufciiis 
authority  to  the  perverfion  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  every  age  and  country  occafionally  produce  men  of  probity 
above  all  mercenary  views  and    partial  attachments ;  but   the 
greateft  integrity  may  be  feduced  by  the  letter  againft  the  fpirit 
of  the  law,  and  of  equity  itfelF,  efpecialiy  as  they  fometimes  ap- 
pear in  dired  oppofition.     It  is  common  to  fee  ftatutes  enaded 
to  corre£>  certain  crimes  or  practices  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  de« 
tiimental  to  the  public  ;  the  law  produces  the  eifcd  in  redref- 
fing  the  evil  which  formed  its  objed ;  but  a  thoufand  to  one  i^ 
runs  counter   to  the  fpirit  of  fome   prior  Itatute,  and  lays  the 
foundation   of   abufes   greater  than  it  was  intended  to  correft. 
This  rnuft  necelf-^rily   happen    in  manifold  initinc^s  where  the 
laws  are  loofeand  independent;  where  they  are  not  founded  up- 
on natural  or  moral  obligations  5   where  they  have  no  referer\ce 
to  one  felf-evideni  principle,  from  wluch  they  Ihoot  like  bran- 
ches from  the  trunk  ;  where  they  regard  only  the  evil,  without 
rtriking  at    the  root  of  the   diforder  ;  and  where  the  general 
Theorems    are    not    univeifally    demoiiftrahle,    and    appHcabk 
to  particular  circui7^ trances  that  may  be  deemed  the  coiollarie^ 
from  one  fitit  eternal  truth. 

No  form  of  government  upon  earth  has  been  more  applaud- 
ed by  political  writers  than  the  Bvitifh  conftitntion,  in  which 
-the  political  balance  is  held  with  the  utitjoft  equality  between 
the  fovereign  and  the  fubjeft ;  yet  has  this  very  circumftancC;, 
produdive  of  numberlefs  blefiings,  been  the  fource  of  inconve- 
Tiiencies  lb  grievous  in  their  nature,  as  to  render  the  people  al- 
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inoft  infenfible  of  the  freedom  they  enjoy.  Their  political  li- 
berties are  amply  ftcured  ;  but  with  refped  to  civil  liberty,  it 
is  certainly  otherwife,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  effe^l.  What  is 
the  difference  between  having  wo  lawSj,  and  their  being  in  a 
manner  inacceffible  I  What  Ihall  we  fay  when  we  fee  f^atutes 
daily  contradicting  the  common  law,  or  thofe  ancient  culloms 
of  the  realm»  collefted  together  by  our  kings  for  the  feciirity 
of  property,  honour,  and  life  ^  When  we  reflect  into  what  -i, 
variety  of  department^  the  laws  of  England  are  divided,  wq 
fhall  find  little  caufe  to  be  alfonifoed  at  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining julHce,  the  oppofition  that  appears  between  the  fcveral 
parts,  and  the  flatcontradi^ion  which  frequently  occurs  bet  weeii 
jaw  and  equity.  It  is  this  immenfe  variety,  and  contradiif^ory 
fpirit,  that  foils  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  general  princi- 
ples, and  to  this  we  may  afcribe  the  tedioufnefs,  the  uncertainty, 
gnd  expence  of  litigation.  Can  there  be  a  ftronger  refleflion 
upon  the  Englilh  laws,  than  that  a  party  fliall  be  deprived  of 
his  right,  becaufe  the  folicitor  employed  by  his  adverfary  hap- 
pens to  be  more  converfant  in  the  chicanery,  the  fophifm,  and 
legal  frauds  of  the  courts  ?  Is  it  not  a  fcandal  to  our  conftitu» 
tution,  that  in  cafes  of  property,  the  whole  matter  in  difpute 
fliall  be  abforbed  in  the  expences  of  litigation  j  and  that  the 
pnly  gainers  by  the  decifion,  are  the  very  perfons  v;ho  profefs 
themfelves  the  guardians  of  juftice,  the  avengers  of  oppreflion, 
the  flay  of  the  widow,  and  fupport  of  the  injured  orphan. 

From  the  number  and  variety  of  laws  it  is  frequently  a  pro- 
blem, which  the  moff  able  of  the  profeflion  cannot  folve,  what 
really  is  law.  The  common  law,  the  ihtute  law,  th^  provin- 
cial cuftoms,  the  crown  law,  the  law-cuftom  of  parliament, 
the  reafonabie  cuftoms,  the  canon  law,  the  civij  law,  the  forefc 
law,  the  law  of  marque  and  reprifals,  the  commercial  laws, 
the  martial  laws,  form  fuch  a  vafl:  chaos  of  jargon,  abfurdity, 
andcontradidion,  as  would  be  fufficientto  deter  from  the  iludy, 
were  not  the  advantarges  refiilting  an  irrefiftible  incitement ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  the  kingdom  is  deluged  with  pettifog- 
gers and  diftributors  and  advocates  of  juftice,  almoft  equal 
'^n  number  to  the  clients. 

Politician?  have  attributed  the  necefllty  of  multiplying  laws 
to  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  refinements  in  luxury, 
arts,  and  fciences  ;  they  ought  to  include  the  growing  depra- 
vity of  human  nature,  and  increafe  of  vice.  Almoft  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  is  opprefled  with  thofe  very  ordon nances  which 
were  defigned  for  their  relief.  His  Pruffian  majefty,  fenfible  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  his  fubjeils  ftruggled  to  fecure  their 
property,  and  obtain  legal  redrefs  of  injuries,  took  the  nobH^ 
rcfolution  of  reforming  the  abufes  flowing  from  the  bulk  of  thq 
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law,  which  opened  all  the  fluiccs  of  chicane,  fraud,  and  im- 
pofture.  He  found  that  the  ambiguity  and  perplexity  of  the  law 
gave  encouragement  to  fcandalous  pradlitioners,  who,  without 
genius,  erudition,  or  probity,  obtruded  themfelves  into  the  bur- 
fmefs  of  advocates, in  which  profeflion  they  fupporred  themfelves, 
by  fophiftry  and  deceit,  and  raifed  iAHnenfe  fortunes  upon  the 
Ignorance  of  an  opprefled  people.  TheiF  arts  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expeuce  and  delay  of  litigation  ;  and  therefor^ 
the  king  began  the  propofed  reformation,,  with  crufhing  this 
race  of  vermin,  that  exited  only  upon  the  fores  and  corruption 
of  fociety. 

Prefixed  to  the  cede  before  us,  the  ingenious  M.  Formay, 
perpetual  fecretary  to  the  royal  academy  at  Berlin,  exhibits  a  fuiyi- 
mary  view  of  the  king's  idea  of  a  reformation  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  thecaufes  which  gave  birth  to  this  great  defign  ;  the 
final  intention  of  the  royal  legiflator  ;  the  ancient  fl^le  and  pe- 
culiar method  of  procedure  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
king's  dominions  ;  the  experiments  made  in  Pomerania,  of  re- 
ducing; all  to  one  uniform  covirfe  o^  proceeding  ;  the  fliort 
fpac€  of  time  to  which  all  law-procefTes  are  limited,  (viz.  one 
year  at  the  utmoft) ;  the  method  of  appeal  from  an  inferior 
to  a  Aiperior  tiibunal,  and  in  the  laft  inflnnce  to  the  king  and 
council  ;  the  regulations  made  in  the  form  and  proceedings  of 
the  fevcral  tribunals  ;  the  times  of  appearance  prcfcribed  by 
the  code  ;  the  prohibition  againft  lodging  appeals,  except  when 
new  evidence  appears,  or  the  appellant  can  dcmonflratc  tliat 
fornething  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  court,  which  occafioncd 
an  erroneous  decifion  ;  the  necelTary  and  approved  qualifica,- 
tions  of  judges  and  advocates  ;  the  fun6tions  of  the  feverai 
members  of  judicial  courts  ;  and  the  reafoiis  upon  which  the 
Jcing  abrogated  the  iifual  cuftom  of  fending  ads  of  prepared 
proceffes  for  the  decifion  of  the  univerfities.  This  review  is 
curious,  as  it  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  ftate  cf 
judicial  proceeding*;,  and  the  enormous  abules  which  had  crejyt 
into  the  practice  of  the  law,  previous  to  the  eftablifiMneiit  of 
the  code  j  but  we  could  wifh  that  the  ingenious  profelfor  had 
entered  upon  a  critique  of  the  new  fyftem,  and  at  leall  traced 
the  great  outlines  of  the  work,  and  the  method  purfued  by  thofe 
•able  lawyers,  who  were  employed  in  digefting  and  executiag 
the  king's  intention  of  compiling  a  new  body  of  laws.  We 
Ihall  endeavour  to  fupply,  in  fome  meafure,  this  deficiency, 
and  make  our  readers  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of 
■  the  performance  under  confideration. 

The  Roman  law  was  introduced  into  Germany  about  the 
thirteenth  century.  Before  this  sera  every  ilate  was  provided 
wiih  its  own  peculiar  laws,  which  were  extremely  concife,  af- 
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"ftrding  only  direftions  in  a  few  cafes,  without  fyftcm  or  general 
principles.  Hence  all  the  c:ifes,  to  which  t!ie  exprefs  law  had  no 
reference,  were  arbitrarily  decided.  This  inconvenience  paved 
-the  way  for  the  introdudion  of  the  Roman  law,  then  univer- 
fally  taught  in  Italy,  where  the  emperors  poflefled  vaft  domi- 
nions; by  which  means,  ififtead  of  one  uncertain  law,  or  rule  of 
decifion,  Gifrmaiiy  had  t^vo  laws  equally  uncertain.  It  is  al- 
lowed that  the  digelh  and  pandeds  of  the  emperor  Juftinian  af- 
ford nofyftcm  of  laws,  founded  on  general  principles,  but  con- 
fift  only  of  cxtrads,  fometimes  mutilated,  from  the  Gregorian, 
Hermogenian,  and  Theodofian  codes.  It  was  therefore  necef- 
fary  that  a  judge  mwW  have  retained  all  the  extrads  in  his  me- 
mory, and  be  able  to  recoiled  them  on  every  occafion,  fo-as  to 
apply  tli€m  to  the  cafe  before  him,  and  thence  give  a  welt- 
founded  legal  decifion.  But  the  want  of  arrangement  and 
order  in  the  Roman  laws  rendered  this  impoflible  ;  th^  incon- 
veniences .were  manifeft  ;  it  became  therefore  a  law  in  fome  of 
the  northern  countries,  that  the  Roman  law  fliould  not  be  ufed 
under  pain  of  death— as  if  it  had  been  calc-ulated  only  to  mif- 
lead  and  deceive. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  it  was  in  a  manner 
banilhed  Germany,  by  a  refolution  of  the  diet,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  furnifliing  the  advocates  with  an  opportunity  of 
tronftruing  the  laws  at  their  pleafure,  delaying  their  verdids, 
and  fleecing  their  clients.  When  the  chamber  of  juftice  was 
creded  by  the  fucceeding  emperor  Maximilian,  the  Roman  laws 
were  again  reftored,  and  then  began  the  pradice  of  explaining 
them  by  comments,  in  dired  contradidion  to  the  intention  of 
Juftinian,  whence,  in  a  little  time,  decifions  v/ere  formed,  not 
upon  the  law,  but  upon  the  interpretations  and  reports  o-f  mo- 
dern civilians.  The  abufe  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the 
opinion  of  one  dodor  was  cited  againft  another  ;  the  majority 
cf  citations  was  to  fix  the  decifion,  but  the  opinioK  of  a  fingle 
commentator  was  fufiicient  to  fave  cofts  to  the  non-fuired  party. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  emperors  and  diet  to 
introduce  a  thorough  reformation  in  judicial  proceedings  ;  a«d 
cei'tain  ftates  of  the  Germanic  body  have  caufed  bodies  of  law 
to  be  drawn  up  that  reform  divers  abufes.  Thofe  of  Saxony, 
Prullia,  Lunenburgh,  and  Magdeburgh,  arc  praife- worthy  ; 
but  as  they  are  not  founded  on  general  principles,  they  cannot 
be  termed  a  fyifem  of  univerfal  law.  Indeed,  the  idea  feems 
to  have  firft  occurred  to  the  king  of  Prulfia,  whofe  views  pene- 
trate to  the  very  bottom  of  every  fubjed,  whofe  talents  are 
uncommonly  extenfive,  and  whofe  genius  is  fo  univerfal,  that 
pofteriiy  will  admire  him  equally  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  po- 
liticiari,  fcholar,  and  legiflator. 
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The  plan  on  which  the  Frederician  Code  is  founded,  may  bi? 
ideemcd  extremely  fcientific.  A'few  original  principles  are  laid 
down  as  the  feeds  out  of  which  the  fyftem  vegetates.  A  kind  of 
analytical  reafoning  is  applied  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  princi- 
ples ;  and,  ori  the  contrary,  the  conclufions  are  traced  by  the 
method  of  fynthefis,  agreeable  to  the  rule  given  by  the  great  lord 
Verulam,  in  all  fcientific  inveftigations.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  InHitutions  of  the  Emperor  juftinian  are  the  model  of 
the  Frederician  Code  :  the  arrangement,  ftile,  divifion,  and 
compofition,  are  as  clofely  followed  as  the  greatly  fuperior  lati- 
tude of  the  Code  will  admit;  but  the  three  great  obje£is  of 
juifprudence,  and  the  general  principles,  are  much  more  fcien- 
tifically  difpofed  and  expreffed  in  the  latter.  The  fame  method 
followed  in  geometry  and  natural  philofophy,  is  here  purfued 
with  greater  rigour;  conclufions  are  traced  to  principles,  effefls 
to  caufes,  and,  'vice'verja^  principles  to  conclufions,  and  generals 
to  particulars ;  the  laft  in  the  application  of  the  principles,  the 
firft  in  examining  the  principles  tbemfelves.  Some.hing  in  this 
way  was  propofed  by  an  ingenious  young  gentleman  of  our 
own  country,  a  few  years  fince  ;  but  the  logical  manner  and 
exprefTion  which  he  ufed,  rendered  dry  and  crabbed,  a  fubjeft 
othervvife  flowing,  eafy,  curious,  interelHng,  and  familiar  in  the 
method  it  is  here  treated.  The  efFeft  which  this  fyrnmetry  of 
^arts  produces  on  the  mind  is  very  extraordinary.  We  are  in- 
fenfibiyand  deeply  engaged  in  the  fubjed  by  its  fimplicity,  and 
the  facility  with  which  conclufions  arife  from  the  principles; 
The  dependence  and  harmony  of  the  parts  ftiike  forcibly  ;  and 
the  reader  is  charm.ed  to  fibd',  that  all  tho,  myfieries  of  a  pro- 
found fcience,  which  was  fuppofed  to  re(|uire  the  application  of 
a  whole  life,  are  thoroughly  comprehended  at  a  fingle  peru- 
fal.  The  fubfequent  extra<S  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  plan,  and  the  reafoning  of  the  Frederician  Code. 

HisPrufllan  majefty  ifliied  orders  *  i.)  To  compile  one  genera! 
law  for  the  country,  comprehending  all  the  laws  of  civil  fociety, 
fetting  on  every  fubjeft  the  general  principles  firft,  in  order  to 
deduce  the  confequences  necelfarily  tlowing  from  them  ;  and 
thus  to  form  an  univerfal  fvflem,  applicable  to  all  the  dates  who 
take  rcafon  for  the  rule  and  foundation  of  their  laws. 

'  For  this  purpofe, 

2.)  The  rational  and  natural  fyflem  of  the  ancient  lawyers 
"was  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  which  the  emperor  Juftinian 
alfo  followed  in  his  Inftitutes  ;  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
"which  thofe  who  live  in  a  civil  fociety  can  claim,  have  been  de- 
xjuced,  whether  tho-fe  rights  arife  from  the  condition  of  the 
|)erfons,  their  right  ifi  the  things", or  from  perfonalobligation. 
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*  It  Is  certain,  that  to  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  fole  light 
tef  rcafon,  there  is  no  hiw  which  may  not  be  comprehended 
under  one  of  thefe  three  objefls  ;  and,  by  the  examination  of 
the  fyftem  itfelf,  any  perfon  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
difference  which  may  not  be  decided  by  confequences  flowing 
from  that  fource. 

*  3.)  In  treating  each  of  thofe  objcds  of  law,  certain  prin- 
ciples have  bisen  cllablinicd,  vvnich  reafon  draws  fiom  them. 
The  fubjedls  have  been  arranged  under  proper  rubrics,  and  in 
the  moft  natural  order,  referring  every  thing  to  its  ov.'n  place, 
fo  that  the  whole  fyftem  is  connedled  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

'  4.)  The  general  principles  are  drawn  from  the  body  of  the 
Roman  law,  becaufe  thofe  laXvs  are  inconteliaWy  founded,  for 
moft  part,  on  the  law  of  nature. 

'5.)  As  there  are  in    the    body  of  the  Roman  law  feveral 
things  relative  only  to  the  ancient  government  of  Italy,  and  of 
Greece,   the  king  has  ordered  them    to    be   omitted,  and  laws 
only  which  may  be  fiiitable  to  the  conftitution  of  the  provinces 
of  Germany,  to  be  inferred  in  the  new  code. 

•  6.)  From  this  code  have  alfo  been  expunged  the  many  fub- 
tilties  and  fidlio'ns  which  often  occur  in  the  Roman  law. 

<  7.)  The  titles  regulating  the  proceedings,  and  which,  in  the 
"body  of  the  Roman  law,  are  often  intermixed  with  the  law- 
fubjeds,  and  interrupt  their  connedlion,  have  been  referred  to 
the  Frederician  Code. 

•  8.)  This  new  body  of  iaw  has  been  coibpofed  in  the  Ger- 
ttian  language,  that  all  thofe  who  have  fuits  may  confirlt  it, 
and  judge  theitifelve^  whether  they  be  well  founded  in  their  pro- 
fecutiofis  or  not. 

*  9.)  And  that  private  perfons,  and  efpeciaily  profelTors,  may 
have  no  opportunity  to  corrupt  its  laws,  by  i-ntcrpretations 
given  on  their  own  authority,  the  king  has  prohibited,  under 
levere  penalties,  commentaries  to  be  made  either'on  the  whole 
law  of  the  country,  or  on  any  part  of  it.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon he  has  prohibited  the  profelfors  whoitifttOift  youth,  to  point 
out  to  them,  contrary  to  the  expreflioiis  of  the  law,  not  even  . 
when  they  take  for  its  foundation  its  fpirit  and  intention,  am- 
plifications, limitations,  or  e.vception^.  For  the  advocates  and 
judges  ftiall  alone  have  authority  to  ufc  the  purity  of  the  reafons 
of  a  law,  the  former  to  cite  it  in  their  written  pleadings,  and 
the  latter  to  found  their  decifions  upon  it. 

*  Wherefore  the  profeft'ors  are  to  confine  themfelves  to  fimply 
teaching  the  fyftem  to  young  people,  and  inculcating  into  tb.eni 
the  general  principles   on  every  fubje<5l,  &c.     The  king  h$.s 
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alfo  prohibited  to  cite  for  the  future,  in  civil  caufes,  the  autho-* 
rity  of  the  doftors,  every  one  being,  in  the  defence  of  his 
rights,  to  found  only  upon  the  new  body  of  law  :  provided 
always,  that,  in  regard  to  the  particular  culloms  of  places,  they 
inay  be  cited  in  proof :  as  if  the  queftion  were,  for  example, 
what  is  obferved  with  relation  to  the  fervices  of  tenants,  in  the 
law  called  in  Germany,  Gerade,  &c,' 

It  will  ftill  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  utility,  elegance, 
and  precifion  of  the  Frederician  Code,  that  we  fubjoin  the 
fummary  prefixed  to  the  three  firll  books, 

<  Book  I.  Sea.  I. 

*  The  fecond  title  of  the  firft  book  treats  in  general  of  juri/' 
pruJencey  of  judicatures,  and  of  the  laws  which  fhall  hereafter 
be  followed  in  the  tribunals  of  our  dominions.  (Me  jurifprv.' 
oentiay  jujiitia,  et  legihus.) 

*  Sedl.  2.  In  the  third  title  are  fhown  the  three  objefts  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings  and  of  the  laws,  which  include  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  our  fubjefts  are  to  enjoy. 

*  Seft.  3.  The  firft  objefl  of  law,  by  which  men  acquire  any 
privileges,  is  the  condition  of  men  or  of  perfons,  which  is  a 
condition  or  quality  of  the  perfon,  to  which  certain  rights  are 
annexed.  This  condition  is  of  three  forts,  namely,  \,  That  of 
liberty  ;  2.  That  of  a  family;  and,  3.  That  of  a  citizen.  Se^ 
title  iV. 

*  Seft.  4.  The  condition  of  liberty  is  treated  in  the  fifth  ti- 
tle. There  are  lliown  the  rights  and  privileges  which  ourfubr 
jects  acquire  by  that  condition,  according  to  the  prefent  confti- 
tution  of  the  countries  under  our  government. 

*  Se£t.  5.  The  fecond  condition  is  that  of  a  citizen.  Thofe 
who  live  in  a  civil  fociety  really  enjoy  certain  rights  or  privir 
leges,  treated  of  in  title  VI. 

*  Seft.  6.  What  concerns  the  condition  of  a  family  is  laid 
dov;n  in  the  feventh  and  following  titles  ;  and  there  is  ftiown, 

*  I.  What  the  condition  of  a  family  is,  and  of  what  perfons  a 
family  is  compofed.     Title  Vlf. 

*  2.  What  right  the  hufband  acquires  in  regard  to  his  wife, 
and  what  are  the  rights  of  the  wife  in  regard  to  her  hufband. 
Title  VIII. 

«  3.  What  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  father  in  ref- 
pecl  to  his  children.  Title  IX.  There  the  origin  of  paternal 
power  is  treated  ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  acquired,  are 
explained.  Thefe  means  are,  1.  Lawful  marriage  ;  2.  Legiti- 
mation ;  and,  3.  Adoption,     Arrogatio  et  adoptio. 

*  4.  The 
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'  4,  The  privileges  and  effeftsof  paternal  power  with  regard 
to  the  children,  and  the  means  which  deliver  them  from  it,  arc 
afterwards  treated. 

*  5.  An  account  is  given  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
thildren  enjoy  with  refpeft  to  their  parents  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  fubjedl  of  the  children's  peadium,  or  peculiar  ftock,  is 
treated.     Art.  I. 

*  6.  The  rights  and  privileges  which  a  mother  ought  to  en- 
joy in  regard  to  her  children  are  laid  down,  and  thofe  which 
are  reciprocally  due  to  the  children  with  regard  to  their  mo- 
ther. 

*  7.  In  fine,  this  book  is  ended,  by  treating  further  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  refuhing  from  the  ftate  of  a  family  in  fa- 
vour of  the  other  relations  among  themfelves. 

*  Book  II.    Sea.  I. 

In  the  firft  book  is  principally  comprehended  under  the  con- 
dition of  perfons,  that  of  a  family;  and  among  the  rights  de- 
rived from  that  condition,  the  paternal  power  has  been  related; 
and  it  is  previoufly  obferved,  that  it  is  acquired  by  lawful  mar- 
riage.    That  fubjcft  is  to  be  difcuffed  in  the  fecond  book. 

*  Se£l.  2.  As  marriage  is  ufually  preceded  by  promifes  of 
marriage  or  betrothing,  the  fecond  title  will  previoufly  treat  of 
promifes  of  marriage  or  betrothings. 

*  Seft.  3.  And  in  the  third  title,  of  marriage  itfelf,  will  be 
fliewn, 

*  a)  How  marriage  is  difToIved  or  annulled.     Art.  I. 

*  b)  When  feparation  from  bed  and  board  may  take  plac«. 
Art.  II. 

.*  c)  And  how  far  concubinage  is  allowable.     Art.  III. 

*  Sedl.  4.  As  perfons  rarely  marry  without  agreeing  before- 
hand on  fome  marriage-articles,  title  IV.  treats  in  general 

*  Of  agreements  concerning  the  portion  [de  pa^is  dotalihus) ; 
and  in  particular 

*  a)  Of  the  portion  ^nd  its  rights.  There  is  Ihewn,  by  whom 
and  how  the  portion  is  to  be  repeated,  and  what  expences  the 
hulband  may  deduce  from  it.    Art.  1. 

*  b)  Of  the  paraphernalia^  and  of  the  goods  properly  the 
wife's,  called  receptitia.    Art.  II.  and  III. 

*c)  Of  the  marriage-donation.    Art.  IV. 

*  d)  Of  the  jointure.    Art.  V. 

*  e)  Of  the  prefent  made  to  the  wife  the  day  after  the  mar- 
riage, which  is  called  in  German  Morgsngabe.    Art.  VI. 

*  f)  Of  the  fuccefTion  of  the  hufba^id  and  wife,  fo  far  as  it  is 
regulated  by  the  contra<fl  of  marriage.   Art.  VII. 

'g)  Of 
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*  g)  Of  the  portion  called  Statutaria,    Art.  VIII. 

*  Sed.  5.  It  happens  alfo  pretty  frequently,  that  a  father^ 
during  his  marriage,  or  after  it  has  been  diifolved,  or  the  agnates 
or  relations  by  the  father's  fide,  after  his  death,  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  children  as  lawful,^  nor  furnifh  them  the  main- 
tenance they  need ;  which  gives  occafion  to  treat,  in  the  fifth 
title,  of  acknowledging  children,  (de  agnofcetidis  liberis.) 

*  And  in  the  fixth  title,  of  the  obligation  of  parents  to  main- 
tain their  own  children,  {de  akstdis  liberis.) 

*  There  is  fhewn  at  the  fame  time,  in  what  cafes  one  is 
obliged,  according  to  the  laws,  to  give  maintenance  to  others 
befides  their  own  children. 

*  Se£^.  6.  And  as  wives,  after  the  death  oi  their  hulbands,  or 
after  being  feparated  from  them,  often  pretend  to  be  witl)  child, 
and  others,  out  of  hatred  to  their  huibands,  deny  their  being 
fo  ;  the  laws  grant,  in  title  VII.  to  thofe  having  intereft,  the  li- 
berty of  taking  the  necelfary  precautions  to  make  an  inquiry 
Jnto  fufpefted  big-bellies.  De  infpicitndo  ^centre  et  cujiodiendo  par- 
tu  ;  item,  Si  mulier^  <v€ntrii  nomine y  in  poJ/eJJi07um  calumnice  caufa. 
viijfa  dicatur, 

*  Book  III.     Sea.   I.  2.  3. 

*  The  firft  book  treats  of  the  condition  of  perfons,  and  oF 
the  rights  thence  arifing ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  has  been  re- 
marked in  general,  that  both  the  ftate  of  a  family  and  that  of 
a  citizen  demand,  that  the  family  and  community  protedl  all 
thofe  who  conlHtute    a   part  of  them  :  this    is  the   origin  or 

\tutelages   or  guardianfliips,  which    are  treated    in  this  third 
book,  namely, 

*  Seft.  4.  In  title  II.  of  guardianlhips  in  general. 

*  Sed.  5.  In  title  III.  of  the  guardianlhip  conferred  by  the 
father's  tertament,  or  will. 

*  Seft.  6.  In  title  IV.  of  the  guardianlliip  of  the  neareft  re- 
lations, or  neareft  of  kin. 

*  Seft.  7.  In  the  fifth  titles  of  the  guardianlhip  conferred  by 
the  magiftrate ;  in  which  is  Ihewn,  who  is  to  folicit  the  office  of 
guardian. 

*  Se6t.  8.  In  title  VI.  of  the  adminiftralion  of  the  guardian- 
fhip,  and  of  the  pupil's  .effe£ls  ;  where  is  mentioned,  what  a 
guardian  is  to  obferve  before  he  a6ts  as  guardian,  and  which 
confifts  a)  in  getting  himf<^lf  confirmed  iu  a  court  of  jnftice,  b) 
in  giving  his  oath,  c)  in  giving  furety,  and,  d)  in  making  an 
inventory  of  the  pupil's  effeds. 

*  There  alfo  is  regulatedi 

I.  How 
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i.  How  the  guardian  is  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  his 
pupil.     Art.  1. 

*  2.  What  he  is  to  obferve  in  the  adminiftration  of  his  efFedls. 
Art.  II. 

*  3.  And  how  the  accounts  of  his  adminiftration  are  to  be 
received  and  rendered.     Art.  III. 

*  Se£l.  9.  In  the  feventh  title,  the  authority  and  po\Ver  <if 
guardians  in  the  affairs  of  their  pupils  is  treated. 

*  Se£l.  10.  In  title  VIII.  is  (hown  what  aftion  a  pupil  ac- 
'quires  againft  a  third  party,  by  the  deed  of  his  guardian;  and 
what  adlion  the  third  party  obtains  againft  a  pupil  by  the  deed 
of  his  guardian. 

*  Se£l.  II.  Title  IX.  treats  of  the  anions  which  the  pupil  has 
againft  the  guardian,  and  the  guardian  againft  him. 

*  Art.  I.  fpeaks  of  the  a£lion  of  guhrdianjhip  dired,  which  the 
pupil  has  againft  his  guardian,  to  caufe  him  to  give  an  account 
of  his  adminiftration. 

In  art.  II.  is  defcribed  the  aflioh  of  guardian/hip  contrary, 
which  the  guardian  has  againft  the  pupil,  to  obtain  the  reim- 
burfement  of  advances  made,  and  the  payment  of  damage  fuf- 
tained  by  him. 

'  In  art.  III.  is  (Jeclared,  that  the  fame  aftions  have  place  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  a  perfon,  who,  without  having  been  named 
guardian,  has,  neverthelefs,  aded  as  fuch,  and  has  bona  fide  ad- 
Tminiftered  the  pupil's  affairs. 

Tn  art.  IV.  the  engagements  of  the  guardian  are  treated, 
who  falfely  and  fraudulently  pafiedhimfelffor  a  guardian. 

*  Art.  V.  treats  6f  the  heirs  of  guardians  ;  and  there  is  de- 
clared how  far  the  heirs  may  be  profecuted  with  regard  to  the 
deed  of  the  guardians. 

*  Art.  VI.  treats  of  fdreties  who  have  become  bound  for 
'guardians,  and  of  their  engagements. 

*  In  art.  VII.  is  fiiewn  when  the  magiftrate  may  be  profe- 
cuted fubfidiarily. 

*  Sedl.  12.  In  title  X.  are  repeated  the  means  by  which  the 
^uardianftiip  comes  to  a  period;   and, 

*  Seil.  1 3 .  Among  thefe  means  are  the  lawful  excufes  men- 
tioned in  title  XI. 

*  Seft.  14.  In  title  XII.  is  declared,  when  the  guardian  may 
be  fet  afide  as  fufpefted  ;  and  finally, 

*  Sea.  15,  Title  XIII.  treats  of  the  curators  given  to  minors 

and 
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Und  other  perfons,  who  are  not  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  m^« 
nagc  their  own  affairs.* 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  enumerate  the  infinity  of  particu- 
lars contained  under  thefe  feveral  divifions ;  fufiicient  it  is,  that 
all  is  clear,  methodical,  confiilent,  farisfaftory,  and  fcientific, 
though,  in  fome  refpeds,  the  Frederician  Cods  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  a  defpotic  than  a  limited  monarchy.  V/e  could  with 
pleafure  dwell  upon  the  flibjed,  but  the  article  has  inadvertently 
fwelled  beyond  our  expedations  ;  perhaps  we  may  find  fome 
opportunity  of  examining  more  critically,  a  work  that  merits  tlie 
moll  ferious  confideration  ;  and  pointing  out  how  far  we  think 
the  Pruffian  plan  might  be  adopted  in  England,  and  the  im- 
inenfity  of  our  fcattered,  independent,  and  perplexing  laws, 
reduced  to  a  fmaller  compafs,  and  a  kind  of  fyfiem. 


Art.  II.  A  Seccnd  EJfoy  on  the  Medicival  Virtues  of  Hcmlcck.  In 
nuhich  its  Efficacy  in  the  Cure  if  many  dcfperate  Dijorders  is  fully 
co.rfrmed  by  a  Variety  of  remaikahle  Cafes ^  nvhere  this  Remedy  has 
been  adminijlercd  by  Je'veral  eminent  Phyfuians  and  Surgeons  in  df 
ferent  Farts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  as  luell  as  by  the  Au- 
thor ^  Dr.  Antony  Storck,  Aulic  Councellor  and  one  of  the  pr in- 
<ipal  Phyficians  to  her  Mofi  Sacred  MajeJIy  the  Emprefs  ^een^  nnd 
Phyjician  to  the  VAim^LViSin  City- Hof pit al  at  Wtnm,  Together 
ivith  Corollaries  and  Cautions.  Tranfated  from  the  Original 
Latin,  by  a  Phyfcian.      81/0.      Pr.   zs.     Becket. 

T  N  a  former  Number  *  we  gave  fome  account  of  Dr.  Storck's 
'■■  medicinal  experiments  on  hemlock,  at  which  tinae  we  en- 
tertained no  fufpicion  of  the  learned  writer's  candor,  efpecially 
fis  his  cafes  were  authenticated  by  the  tef^imony  of  the  cele- 
brated baron  Van  Swieren,  whole  extraordinary  abilities  and 
charafter  refleft  honour  on  the  profeflion.  Our  readers  have 
fince  peruled  our  remarks  on  a  treatife,  publiflied  by  Dr.  An- 
dree  f,  one  of  the  phyficians  to  the  London  hofpital,  calcu- 
lated to  deflroy  the  reputation  of  the  cicuta,  invalidate  the 
cleareft  evidence  exhibited  by  the  ingenious  German,  and,  in- 
deed, to  raife  fcrtiples  refpe<f\ing  the  integrity  of  that  gentle- 
man, only  becaufe  he  omitted  to  fpecify  the  names  and  places 
of  abode  of  his  patients.  The  preparaiijns  of  henilock  did 
not  fucceed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Andree;  Dr.  Storck  hath  con- 
cealed the  names  of  his  patients ;  therefore,  Dr.  Storck  aCcribes 

•Hr  Critical  Review,  vol.  X.  p.  122. 
t  Critical  Review,  vol.  XI.  p.  385. 

virtues 
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virtues  to  this  plant  which  he  never  experienced:  a  method  of 
rcafoning  which  we  could  wifh  to  fee  more  deeply  tindlured  with 
logic,  and  with  liberality.  Would  not  the  following  fyllogifm 
be,  in  all  refpedls,  asconclufive  againrt  Dr.  Andree's  veracity? 
The  dodor  alledges,  that  he  made  experiments  on  the  hemlock 
in  the  London  hofpital,  without  difcovering  any  medicinal  vir- 
tues ;  the  hofpital  was,  at  this  time,  frequented  by  other  phy* 
ficians,  his  colleagues  ;  but  the  dodlor  has  omitted  to  corrobo- 
rate his  airerrions  by  their  teftimony  ;  therefore  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  dodor  made  any  experiments  in  the  hofpital.  By 
inferting  another  terra,  we  could  make  the  fyllogifm  morecon' 
clufive  ;  but  delicacy  foTi)ids  that  we  (hould  hefitate  giving  our 
affent  to  what  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal  profeffion  afferts,  unlefs 
it  be  contradidory  to  reafon  and  univerfal  experience.  We  had 
rather  quelHon,  whether  the  dodor  hath  not  been  miftakenin  \vt% 
choice  of  the  plant,  in  his  manner  of  preparing  it,  or  adminiftcr- 
ing  it,  or  in  the  feledion  of  fubjeds  for  his  experiments;  for  furely, 
the  imputation  of  a  miftake  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  falfehood. 
The  trials,  therefore,  made  by  Dr.  Andree,  are  infufficient,  we 
apprehend,  to  weigh  againft  theteftimony  of  the  baron  Van  Swie- 
ten,  and  Dr.  Storck,  efpecially  as  the  opinions  of  ihefe  gentle- 
men are  farther  corroborated  by  thirty-feven  fair  cafes,  now  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Storck  ;  one  cafe,  by  Dr.  Armis,  phyfician,  in 
Trent  ;  three  cafes,  by  Dr.  Baader,  profeflbr  of  phyfic,  at  Fri- 
burg)\;  one  cafe,  by  Dr.  Martin  Vander  Belen,  fiift  profeflbr 
of  piiyfic  in  the  univerfityof  Louvain;  one  cafe,  and  an  attef- 
tation,  that  he  has  cured  inveterate  fchirrufles  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  by  Dr.  Kolman,  phyfician  to  the  imperial  army;  a 
variety  of  cafes,  attefted  by  Dr.  Crampagna,  counfellor  and 
firft  phyfician  to  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  one  of  thefe  cafes 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Mandeliar,  llkewife  counfellor  and  phyfician 
to  the  fame  prince  ;  one  cafe,  by  Mr.  Cambon,  counfellor  and 
furgeon  to  the  above  prince  ;  two  cafes,  by  Dr.  Kaifin,  phyfi- 
cian in  Liege,  one  of  which  was  a  fiftula  in  am ;  a  cancerous 
cafe  by  Dr.  Gleifner,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician  ;  a  cafe  by- 
Mr.  Roller,  an  eminent  furgeon  in  Bohemia,  which  we  ftiaii 
quote  as  extremely  curious. 

**  A  woman  of  fix  and  thirty  perceived,  about  a  year  ago,  a 
lump  on  her  lower  lip,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  lentile. 

*♦  This  lump  gradually  encreaftd  ;  and  when  it  came  to  the 
fizeof  a  filberd,  the  menfes  ceafed,  the  (kin  about  the  fwelling 
broke,  and  a  fnarp  humor  was  continually  difchargcd  from  it. 

*'  Various  external  remedies  were  applied  ;   but  things,  not- 
■withftanding^grew  worfe  and  worfe  every  day. 
,     **  This  patient  was  brought  to  me  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
i|icr,  1760;  I  found  the  ulcer  cancerous  and  iilthy;  the  orbi- 
cular 
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cular  mufcleof  the  lower  lip,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  fquare 
mufcle  of  the  chin,  was  eaten  away  by  the  cancerous  exulce- 
ration. 

"  Each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  efpeclally  the  right,  wa$ 
exeded  pretty  deeply,  to  the  breadth  of  one  inch. 

<♦  It  was  really  difagreeable  and  naufeous  to  behold  this  ter- 
rible ulcer ;  its  lips  were  callous  and  retorted. 

*}  1  now  thought  ferioufly  of  the  amputation  ;  but  every 
thing  confidered,  I  faw,  that  the  wound  would  in  confequence 
be  great,  which,  from  the  neceflary  motion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mufcles,  could  never  afterwards  be  healed  ;  or,  if  even 
clofed,  a  moft  difagreeable  hollow  fho^'W  ftill  appear,  which  it 
would  be  impoflible  ever  to  repair. 

**  I  therefore  omitted  the  operation,  and  prefcribed  the  hem- 
lock in  the  following  manner  : 

"  From  the  beginning  I  adminiftered  every  day  thirty-twp 
grains  of  the  extra*^  diluted  in  a  mixture. 

'*  And  tho*  I  obferved,  that  in  the  firft  eight  days  the  pains 
were  much  abated,  I  coiitiuucd,  however,  the  fame  quantity  of 
hemlock  for  a  mopth. 

**  Outwardly  I  applied  fame  lint  fteeped  In  the  following  li- 
quid : 

^*  Take,  of  theextrafl  of  hemlock,  two  drams. 
'*  Diflblve  them  in  a  pound  of  lime-water  of  the  firft  In- 
fufion. 

^«  I  drefled  the  ulcer  in  this  manner  as  often  as  I  found  the 
lint  was  penetrated  by  the  Iharp  ferum  which  proceeded  from 
the  cancerous  ulcer. 

"  In  the  beginning  it  was  neceflary  to  drefs  the  wound  feve- 
ral  times  in  the  fame  night. 

"  This  external  remedy  I  applied  during  the  whole  treatment ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  laft  month,  when  I  faw 
the  flefli had  grown,  and  the  ulcer  was  almoft  healed,  I  decreafed 
the  quantity  of  the  extrad  diifolved  in  the  lime-water  from  two 
to  one  dram. 

•'  Before  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  month,  things  were  al- 
ready in  a  much  better  ftate;  the  difcharge  of  fpittle,  which 
had  been  hitherto  fo  copious  and  ^o  conftant,  was  ended ;  the 
fanious  matter  was  changed  to  pus  of  the  bell  kind  ;  every  cal- 
lofity  by  degrees  was  foftened  and  difperfed,  and  found  fleOi 
grew  up  in  every  part  ;  the  patient  flept  well ;  had  a  good  fto- 
mach  ;  and,  what  was  of  the  greateft  confequence,  the  monthly 
terms  returned  to  her. 

''  I  then  diminiOied  die.dofe  of  the  hemlock-extra^  ;  and, 
in  the  room  of  thirty-two  grains  a-day,  I  now  contented  myfelf 

with 
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\yith  giving  four  and  twenty  ;  and  this  quantity  I  continued 
ajfo  for  a  month. 

**  I  adminiliered  but  twelve  grains  daily  of  the  extraft  during 
the  third  and  laft  month  of  the  treatment  of  this  patient,  as 
things  were  then  in  the  moft  pleafing  fituaiion  ;  and  this  proved 
fufficient  to  produce  a  perfedl  cure. 

**  In  the  courfe  of  the  treatment,  I  ordered  this  patient  to  bi 
purged  five  times,  with  the  following  ingredients: 
"  Take,  of  jahp-root,  half  a  dram, 

of  cream  of  tar,  ten  grains. 
"  Mix  and  make  a  powder  for  one  dofe. 

"  She  was  always  worked  five  or  fix  times  by  the  means  of 
this  purgative. 

♦*  The  woman  was  extremely  poor  ;  fo  that  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
jefture  the  diet  fhe  obferved,  which,  indeed,  confifted  in  what- 
ever the  pity  of  others  inclined  them  to  beftow  upon  her. 

"  As,  on  account  of  the  vehement  and  continual  pains,  the 
great  lofs  of  fpittle,  before  the  ufe  of  the  hemlock,  Ihe  was  be- 
come entirely  cachedic  and  emaciated  ;  on  the  contrary,  after 
Ijcing  cured,  fhe  was  fat,  firni,  lufty,  ftrong. 

*'  And,  what  was  indeed  wonderful,  all  the  parts,  which  ha4 
been  eaten  and  confumed  by  the  cancerous  ulcer,  were  totally 
renewedr 

*'  The  cicatrices  near  each  angle  of  the  mouth  were  fo  neat 
and  natural,  that  they  could  hardly  be  obferved. 

"  The  lower  lip  recovered  a  proper  height,  and  joined  itfelf 
to  the  upper  with  the  utmoft  eafe  ;  but  it  was  fomewhat  nar-r 
rower  than  in  the  natural  flate." 

Another  cafe,  which  immediately  fucceed^  this,  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  ]vaim,  furgeon,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  ;  and 
to  thefe  are  added  a  variety  of  cafes,  tranfmitted  to  our  au- 
thor by  Dr.  Hafenoul,  Dr.  Quarin,  Avenbrugger,  Dr.  Col- 
lin, and  feveral  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  great  reputation  in 
Vienna,  and  other  places;  but  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Storck, 
we  think  merits  particular  regard.  Dr.  Vander  Belen  writes  to 
llim, 

"  I  can  now  relate  what  is  of  greater  confequence  than  all 
the  reft  :  I  have  feen  excellent  effedts  from  this  remedy  in  feve- 
ral  gouty  cafes. 

**  Outwardly  I  have  applied  the  hemlock  boiled  in  milk  ; 
and  inwardly  I  have  given  fufJicient  dofes  of  the  extraft,  diluted 
in  fome  mixture. 

"  By  the  means  of  this  plant  I  have  cured  many  perfons  in- 
f?6led  with  the  itch  ;  but  the  cure  was  always  very  flow.  I  ob- 
ferved the  fame  in  rheumatic  complaints. 

2  '*  With 
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"  With  regard  to  a  beginning  catarafl  in  both  eyes,  I  hav« 
adminiftered  this  remedy  to  a  country  woman  thus  affedted,; 
whom  1  perfedlly  cured. 

"  But  this  was  the  greateft  point ;  I  encreafed  the  dofe  of  hem- 
lock even  to  fix  drams  of  the  extrad  every  twenty-four  hours, 
upon  this  condition,  however,  only,  that  the  patient  fhoulci 
drink  after  it  confiderable  quantities  of  an  infufion  of  the  tops 
of  eye-bright,  with  the  feeds  of  fweet  fennel   and  liquorice. 

"  This  woman,  from  the  twenty-fecond  of  April,  to  the 
third  of  November,  1760,  took  of  the  extradof  hemlock,  the 
quantity  of  fixty-eight  ounces. 

*'  In  confumptions,  I  have  often  feen  the  furprifing  efficacy 
of  the  hemlock  ;  and  have  reftored  perfons  by  its  means,  who 
had  been  entirely  defpaired  of. 

**  In  the  worft  cachedics,  in  whofe  ftomachs  too  great  quan- 
tities of  mucous  and  glary  matter  was  feparated,  this  extraft, 
joined  with  (lomachic  elixirs,  has  been  often  of  great  benefit : 
where  otlier  medicines,  tho'  continued  for  a  long  time,  were 
not  productive  of  the  leall  good  effeft." 

What  now  fhall  we  fay  to  Dr.  Andrce's  crude  alTeverations  in 
oppofition  to  fuchacloudof  witnefTcs,  all  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fcffions,  and  probably  as  Candidas  the  yf/7/^'r  phyfician  of  the 
I^ondon  hofpital  ?  Shall  we  rejed  their  evidence  becaufe  they 
are  foreigners  ?  Shall  we  fay  they  have  combined  to  poifon 
mankind,  only  to  fupport  the  charafter  of  Dr.  Storck  }  Shall 
we  affirm,  that  Dr.  Andree  alone  has  adminiftered  the  true  ci- 
cuta  in  the  proper  manner  r  Shall  it  be  alledged,  that  our 
learned  phyfician  of  the  London  hofpital  is  infallible,  both  in 
point  of  abllrty  and  integrity  ?  Rather  let  farther  efforts  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  afflifted,  and  Dr.  Andree's  perform- 
ance be  regarded  as  premature,  though  well  intended,  until  re- 
peated trials,  under  the  infpe<^ion  of  divers  eminent  phyficians, 
fhall  have  more  fully  elucidated  the  queftion  in  debate. 

We  lliall  now  prefent  the  reader  with  a  ftiort  view  of  the 
cafes  related  in  Dr.  Storck's  prefent  publication.  The  firft  is  a 
fchirrous  fwelling  of  the  parotid  glands  ;  the  fecond,  a  large 
ipfiurated  tumor  of  the  left  breaft,  which  broke  and  difcharged 
an  ichorous  fcetid  matter  ;  the  third,  a  foul  cancerous  ulcer  on 
the  left  fido,  towards  the  hip  ;  the  fourth,  a  foul  ulcer  in  the 
leg  ;  the  fifth,  a  foul  inveterate  ulcer  in  the  right  fide  of  the 
lower  belly  ;  the  fixth,  an  indurated  tumor  of  the  left  breaft, 
which  (hifted  to  the  right,  attended  writh  a  habit,  apparently  to 
liS,  leucophlegmatic  ;  the  fev^nth,  a  cancer  in  the  left  breaft. 

Under  this  head  is  related  an  unfortunate  cafe  of  an  empy- 
ema in  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Cafe  the  eighth,  is  afoul  ul- 
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cer  under  the  rcof  of  the  tongue  ;  the  ninth  is  an  extraordinary 
cafe  of  a  flying  gouty  pain,  which  at  lall  fixed  in  the  right  flioul- 
der,  and  coxendix  bone  of  the  fame  fide,  and,  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  cure  difcharged  itfelf  in  puftules  all  over  the  body  j  the 
tenth,  a  fpina  'uentofa,  (or  erotion  of  the  bone)  in  the  heel  of 
the  right  foot,  and  elbow  of  the  right  arm  ;  the  eleventh,  foul 
ulcers  in  both  heels,  and  between  the  fhoulders  ;  the  twelfth,  a 
foul  cuticular  difordcr,  differing  but  little  from  a  leprofy  ;  the 
thirteenth,  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  the 
fourteenth,  a  cafe  nearly  fimilar  to  the  former ;  the  fifteenth, 
a  putrid  ulcer  in  the  parts  oi  female  generation  ;  the  fixteenth^ 
tumors  of  b,oth  breafis ;  the  feventeenth,  a  large  hard  tumor 
in  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  foul  boils  of  a  bhiifh  caft, 
deeply  feated  between  the _/?'/«  and  the  membrana  adipcfa  ;  the 
eighteenth,  a  hard  immoveable  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondrium; 
the  nineteetb,  a  hard  fwelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  to  ^ 
prodigious  fize  ;  the  twentieth,  a  hard  tumor  of  the  bread,  of 
a  livid  colour  ;  the  twenty-firft,  a  cancer  of  the  left  parotid  ;  the 
twenty-fecond,  a  fchirrus  of  the  left  ovary  ;  the  twenty- thirds 
a  child  of  a  ricketty  habit ;  the  twenty-fourth,  a  fimilar  cafe ;  the 
twenty-fifth,  a  cachedic  cafe,  attended  with  pain,  heat,  and  ten- 
fion  in  the  upper  region  of  the  belly  ;  twenty-fixth,  a  lympha- 
tic fwelling  of  the  knee  ;  the  twenty- feventh,  a  cataradl  in  the 
left  eye  ;  the  twenty-eighth,  a  gutta  ferena  ;  the  twenty-ninth'^ 
a  gouty  cafe  ;  the  thirtieth,  a  fimilar  cafe  ;  the  thirty-firft,  aa 
arthritic  cafe ;  the  thirty-fecond,  an  incipient  cancer  in  the 
breaft ;  the  thirty-third,  a  ferous  yellow  fwelling  over  the  whole 
body,  efpecially  at  the  joints;  the  thirty-fourth,  a  fchirrous  fwell^ 
ing  in  the  fcrotum  ;  the  thirty-fifth,  venereal  ulcers,  and  a  caries 
of  the  tibia  ;  the  thirty-fixth,  a  fcald  head  ;  the  thirty-feventh 
a  bad  cutaneous  diforder. 

To  thefe  cafes  we  (hall  join  the  fabfequent  quotation,  which 
will  exhibit  a  view  of  the  effeds  of  the  cicuta  in  a  great  variety 
of  difeafes. 

<  Were  I  to  relate  rhore  cjifes  (fays  the  doflcr)  I  tnight,  pef- 
haps,  feem  prolix  and  tirefome  to  my  readers. 

«  By  the  hemlock  alone  l.have  cured  a  valt  ntlmSer  of  fcrd- 
phulous  and  flrumous  complaints. 

*  I  have  feen  women  finely  Ihaped,  vi'ith  faces  hdridfomcr 
than  the  moft  agreeable  pidures,  Who  have  had  the  thyroid 
gland  large  and  indi;rated  J  a  blemifli  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
moft  mefi,  eclipfes  the  fplendor  of  the  highef!  beauty. 

«  To  mod  of  thefe  the  hemlock  was  of  great  fervice,  if  the 
fwelling  proceeded  from  an  obftrudion  or  '^w^tiv.g  of  the 
gland. 

Vol.  Xtll.  January  1761;  G  «  1  for- 
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<  I  forbear  mentioning  fchirs  of  a  (lighter  kind,  in  the  breafls, 
arm-pirs,  groin,  neck  of  the  womb,  and  womb  itfelf,  which 
have  been  difculled  by  the  hemlock  alone. 

*  Obflrudions  and  hardneiTes  in  the  hypochondria,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  fwellings  in  the  region  of  the  lower  belly,  I 
fcarce  ever  failed  of  difperfing  by  means  of  this  remedy. 

*  A  woman,  upwards  of  fixty,  had,  for  fixteen-  years,  above 
twenty  very  hard  fwellings, '  each  of  which  was  as  big  as  a 
goofe's  egg,  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

*  Various  medicines  which  Ihe  tried  yielded  no  relief ;  and 
the  ailment  encreafed  to  iuch  a  degree,  that  flie  could  rtot 
make  water,  and  was  obliged  often  to  have  recourfe  to  a  ca- 
theter. 

*  On  taking  the  hemlock,  (he  urined  freely  ;  her  appetite 
became  better  ;  and  herflrength  returned. 

*  Some  of  the  fwellings  even  became  fofter,  and  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  purulent  matter  ilTued  from  the  womb. 

*  If  the  patient  abftained  a  few  days  from  uHng  the  hemlock, 
the  belly  immediately  grew  tenfe,  the  urine  was  fupprefled,  and 
bad  fymptoms  came  on. 

*  h\  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  difcharged  from 
the  womb,  feveral  of  the  fwellings  grew  foft  and  fmall ;  many 
others,  however,  remained  unaltered. 

*  This  woman  has  received  great  benefit  from  the  hemlock; 
and,  if  (he  continues  the  ufe  of  it,  may,  perhaps,  be  entirely 
cured. 

*  Nor  am  I  afraid  of  a  fuppuration  bringing  on  a  mortal 
tympany,  fmce  the  dilfolved  matter  finds  a  paffagc  by  the  womb  ; 
neither  are  there  figns  of  the  matter  being  re-abforbed,  which 
might  occafi on  a  hedic  fever. 

*  In  inveterate  heartburns,  I  have  very  often  given  the  hem- 
lock with  the  greateft  fuccefs ;  in  a  (liort  time  it  took  away  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  pain,  and  defire  of  vomiting.  Per- 
fons,  before  we;ik  and  emaciated,  recovered  their  ftrength  by 
the  ufe  of  the  hemlock,'  and  became  lufly. 

*  O'.-ftinate  head-achs  and  hemicranias  of  a  long  (landing 
gave  way  to  it. 

*  When  I  obferved  any  obflrudions  or  fioppages  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  kidneys  or  the  womb,  arifmg  from  an  acrid  tena- 
cious ferum  j  on  giving  the  hemlock  I  almoft  always  perceived 
that  the  menfes  flowed  in  greater  abundance,  the  blood  affumed 
a  better  appearance,  the  racking  pains  of  the  cholic  ceafed,  as 
\yell  as  all  uneafy  Teachings,  bilious  vomitings,  and  painful  ten- 
fions  in  the  groin,  or  near  the  cs  facrum ;  nor  did  head-achs, 
ciimnefs"of  fight,  or  giddinefs,  afterwards  return. 

*  I  attended  two  women,  who,  about  the  ti;i,e  of  the  men- 
ftrual  difcharge,  were  abided  with  the  mofl  dreadful  fymp- 

3  toms  J 
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M  ;  tliey  had  been  married  feveral  years,  but  never  had  been 
with  child. 

*  On  taking  the  hemlock,  they  not  only  were  entirely  re- 
lieved from  thefe  complaints,  but  became  much  heartier,  and 
both  foon  after  became  with  child. 

*  What  can  the  amiable  fair  fex  exped  farther  from  the  hem- 
look  .? 

*  I  have  often  cured  a  fcrophulous  confumption  with  hem- 
lock and  milk  ;.  1  have  had  the  fame  fuccefs  with  the  hemlock 
in  obftinate,  inveterate,  ulceratedj  fore  throats,  whether  erup- 
tive, fcorbutic,  ferous,  or  by  whatever  acrid  defiudlion  they 
were  occafioned. 

*  In  many  defperate  difeafes,  where  I  faw  the  mort  effica- 
cious medicines  exhibited  for  a  long  time  to  no  purpofe,  I  have 
made  condantly  trial  of  the. hemlock,  and  by  this  means  have 
often  efFedled  a  cure. 

*  A  dropfy,  owing  t(3  a  hardnefs  of  fome  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  has  often  yielded  to  the  hemlock  alone ;  often  it  re- 
quired the  alFiilance  of  other  remedies;  and  often  the  evil 
proved  altogether  incurable; 

*  Ancient  gouts>  inveterate  rheumatifms,  the  fpina  ventofa; 
pox,  deafnefs,  the  deepeft  melancholy  (from  a  phyfical  caufe) 
thefcab,  fcald  head,  bad  ringworm,  foul  ulcers,  and  themoft 
obftinate  finous  and  fiilulous  fores,  I  have  for  the  mofl  part 
fubdued,  and  happily  cuted,  by  the  fole  alfiftance  of  the  hem- 
lock. 

*  I  met,  however,  with  fome  cdXtz,  in  which  the  hemlock  did 
no  fervice,  though  it  was  exhibited  for  a  long  time,  and  in  a 
large  dofe. 

*  A  young  girl,  twenty  years  of  age,  for  a  fwelling  in  her 
left  cheek,  vs^hich  was  clofely  united  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  big- 
ger than  a  man's  fift,  took  daily,  for  above  half  a  year,  a  confi- 
derable  dofe  of  the  extra6l  of  hemlock  ;  from  which  receiving 
no  benefit,  flie  grew  tired,  and  left  it  off. 

*  Another  young  woman,  aged  twenty-five,-  had/  for  many 
years,  a  large  dark-coloured  fwelling  in  the  right  fide  of  her  neck. 

*  I  made  trial  of  the  hemlock  ;  but  a  fever  was  immediately 
produced,  and  fhe  bctame  weak. 

*  Other  medicines,  however,  prefcribed  for  this  fwelling,  be* 
fides  external  applications,  afforded  no  relief. 

*  Wherefore  Mr.  Goliin  and  I  agreed  to  make  another  trial 
of  the  hemlock  in  this  cafe,  under  a  different  form,  in  a  very 
fmall  dofe,  and  joined  with  other  medicines ;  but  the  former* 
fymptoms  immediately  returned;  and  the  patient,  from  the 
life  of  the  hemlock,  even  info  fmall  a  quantity,  grew  wcak^  and 
was  extremely  uncafy. 

*  Hence  it  was  judged  proper  to  leave  the  ailment  to  itfelf. 

C  a  'A 
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*  A  woman,  forty-two  years  of  age,  felt  a  very  painful  fchir* 
in  her  right  hreafl:  for  fix  months  part,  which  was  the  time  the 
iiietiftrual  difcharge  had  left  her. 

'  A  furgeon  advifed  her  to  apply  an  external  fomentation  of 
wine-lees,  boiled  in  wine. 

.  *  In  two  days  the  fehir  was  much  larger,  harder,  and  the  fkin 
grew  livid. 

Afterwards  the  fcarf-skin  burft,  and  a  fiiarp  fetid  ferum  was 
difcharged. 

*  For  feveral  weeks,  different  furgeons  and  phyficians  tried  a 
variets  of  medicines. 

*  But  the  difeale  gained  ground  ;  the  patient  complained  of 
9  dry  cough,  of  a  heat  in  the  breaft  ;  began  to  fvveat  in  the 
night,  and  to  become  emaciated. 

'  Being  at  length  confulted,  I  recommended  the  hemlock, 
with  a  decodion  of  common  barley,  and  plenty  of  milk. 

*  From  thence  her  ftrength  was  augmented  ;  the  night  f'veats 
ceafed  ;  her  appetite  returned;  the  breafts  changed  to  a  bright- 
er red  ;  and  the  hardnefs  decreafcd. 

*  For  almcft  two  months,  there  was  the  greatefi  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  cure  of  this  woman. 

*  Then,  1  know  not  from  what  accident,  fhe  was  fuddenljr 
ieized  with  a  ccugh,  fo  violent  that  (he  fpit  blood. 

*  Hence  I  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  the  hemlock, 
and  the  patient  at  lait  died  of  a  confumption. 

*  Another  woman,  afRTdled  with  a  running  cancer  in  her 
right  breafi:,  was  better  on  taking  the  hemlock  ;  and  the  exul- 
cerated  hardnefs  was  reduced  at  leaft  two-thirds. 

*  But,  in  the  mean  time,  fhe  was  feized  with  a  tertian  ague, 
which  v.'eakened  her  extremely.  ^ 

*  Upon  this  1  difcontinued  the  hemlock,  and  gave  her  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  confiderable  quantities. 

*  The  ague  was  fubdqed  ;  her  ftrength  was  reftored ;  and 
/rom  the  ufe  of  the  bark  every  thing  feemed  to  promife  well. 

*  Wherefore  I  continued  giving  her  the  bark  for  a  fortnight 
longer. 

*  At  which  time  (he  was  attacked  with  a  humoral  afthma, 
with  which  flie  had  been  afflifted  about  three  years  before. 
She  was  not  able  to  expectorate,  and  thus  died  fuffocated. 

*  A  man,  turned  of  feventy,  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy, 
from  whence  the  left  arm  and  foot  of  the  fame  fide,  became 
paralytic. 

*  He  was  troubled  at  the  fame  time  with  a  great  cough,  and 
bad  in  the  right  fide  of  his  neck  a  flefliy  fwelling,  more  than 
double  the  fize  of  a  man's  fift. 

<  After 
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«  After  phyficians  and  furgeons  had  tried  a  variety  of  medi- 
cines for  feveral  months  to  no  purpofe,  the  poor  man  was  at 
length  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

*  The  patient's  wife  then  dcfired  me  to  vifit  him.  I  beheld 
him  almoft  fpent  with  old  age,  and  with  diftemper,  fetching 
his  breath  with  difficulty,  and  fpitting  up  a  little  adhefive  glu- 
tinous matter  ;  thefwelling  on  the  neck  was  hard,  livid  inclining 
to  purple,  and  with  a  continual  gnawing  pain, 

*  I  immediately  pronounced  the  cafe  defperate,  to  his  wife, 
and  promifed  nothing.  1  talked  encouragingly,  however,  to 
the  dejefled  old  man,  and  ordered  medicines  that  might  afford 
him  fome  relief. 

*  He  began  to  fpit  more  copioufly,  and  his  refpiration  grew 
eafier;  his  ftrength  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but  the  (welling 
continued  painful,  and  its  fize  encreafed.  Hence  the  patient 
himfelf  earneftly  befought  me  to  try  tbs  hemlock. 

*  As  I  knew  it  was  innocent,  even  in  the  moll  debilitated  old 
men,  I  gave  him  two  grains  night  and  morning,  and  continued 
befides  the  uCe  of  expedorating  medicines.  The  effc£l  of  the 
hemlock  was  wonderful  ;  the  difcharge  from  his  brcafl  was  co- 
pious and  more  conco£led  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  motion  and  fenfation  was  perceived  in  the  paralytic 
limbs.  In  the  fwelling,  the  pain  was  leffened ;  neither  was  it 
continual,  only  returning  at  intervals  ;  but  his  ftrength  did  not 
encreafe  ;  and  his  appetite  was  gone. 

*  I  did  not  augmeiit  the  dofe  of  the  hemlock. 

*  In  about  a  month's  time  the  fAelling  feemed  fofter  ;  but  In 
other  refpefts  he  continued  much  the  fame,  and  took  little  of 
no  nourifhment. 

*  Neverthelefs,  he  was  kept  alive  for  four  months,  at  the  end 
of  which,  his  ftrength  being  entirely  exhaufted  thro*  want  of 
nourifhment,  the  poor  wretch  languilhed  for  eight  days,  and 
then  died. 

*  Sometimes  1  have  given  the  hemlock  in  a  cataradl,  and  by 
a  long  CQurfe  of  it,  in  a  large  dofe,  have  at  length  fucceeded, 
Qften,  however,  in  thisdifeafe  it  produced  no  effed  at  all. 

*  I  made  a  perfeft  cure  of  four  women  with  cancerous  ulcers 
about  the  womb,  by  means  of  the  hemlock.  Many  others  it 
relieved  for  a  time,  without  effecting  an  entire  cure, 

'  In  others,  afflifted  with  cancers,  the  hemlock  evidently  did 
no  fervice  ;  there  wcr^  even  fome  patients  who  could  not  bear 
it,  complaining  that  from  taking  it,  their  pain  became  more 
violent,  their  weakncfs  greater,  and  the  ichorous  difcharge  more 
fetid,  acrid,  and  copious. 

*  For  inftances  like  thefe,  ftiould  the  hemlock  be  exploded  ^ 
qr  (bould  it  never  be  tried  in  fimilar  cafes  f 
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*  It  was  necefTary,  candidly,  and  ingenuouHy,  to  mention 
thefe  exceptions,  left  I  Ihould  be  thought  to  v/ant  to  inapofe  out 
the  learned  world,  by  dwelling  only  on  the  praifes  of  hemlock,* 

After  all,  it  is  very  pofllble  t-bat  this  plant,  like  many  other 
vegetables  that  anfwer  to  the  fan^e  botanic  qualities,  niay.  be 
endowed  with  various  powers  in  different  foils  and  climates, 
With  refpedt  to  the  tranflation,  it  is  in  general  pretty  juft  to 
the  original^  though  frequently  afFedled  and  inelegant.  Since 
the  article  was  fent  to  prefs  we  have  pcrufed  another  tranlla- 
tion,  printed  for  Mr.  Nourfe,  to  v^hich  candour  obliges  ijis  to 
give  the  preference. 


Ar.T.  Jll.  Oxford  af:d  Cambridge  Fer/ss  on  the  King's  Marriage^ 
Fol.     Pr.  5  J.  ecch. 

WHEN  a  king  or  queen  dies,  or  is  married,  or  peace  is 
proclaimed,  {jwould  to  God  it  ivere  ! )  it  has  been  cufto- 
mary,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the /o^//V«/ volunteers  of  each  unir 
verfity  to  form  themfeives  into  a  ror/.f,  to  perform  their  feveral 
exercifes  and  evolutions,  and  fhew  tbeir  fKill  and  £.6livity  in  me,- 
tre.  On  thefe  occafions  all  are  called  upon  by  their  captain- 
general  the  'vice-chancellor,  and  prefled  into  the  fervice,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  young  and  ojd,  fmart 
and  ftupid,  thofe  who  have  genius,  and  thofe  who  have  none. 
Every  one,  in  (iiort,  that  lias  a/jij/  to  ftand  upon  (we  meaji  a 
poetical  one)  is  ordered  into  the  field  j 

Scrihunt  indo£ti  do£li^ue.  poemata  pajjlm^ 

We  muft  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  amongf^ 
them  who  will  fcarce/«/}  mvjl^r,  and  a  few  faggots  may  be  ne- 
pefTary  to  fill  up  the  regiment.  The  charaiiler  cf  MarUal\ 
epigrams  may  indeed,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied  to  them  : 

Sunt  bona,  funt  quadam  7Hediocxiay  funt  mala  pluror. 

They  have  nt  leaft  however  one  charm  to  recommerid  theni ; 
a  charm  which  will  ahiiofl  recommend  ^ny  thing,  and  that  is 
<varietj.  The  read,er-who  perufts  thefe  two  pretty  bookfulls  of 
compliments,  may  imagine  himfelf  as  v/alking  in  a  beautifpl 
parterre,  adorned  Vvith  flowers  of  every  kind,  from  the  high- 
iiavoured  exotic  to  the  humbkfl  native  of  the  field  j  the  diffe-. 
rent  fccnts  that  will  arife  to  delight  his  nollrils,  and  the  dime- 
rent  formation  of  the  leaves  that  will  attract  his  fight,  mufl  all 
together  iili  his  mind  with  a  rapture  which  only. floiifts  atjd  b9-: 
taniils  can  tafie.  If  ^e  likes  to  have  his  ears  tickled  with  thq 
|p,iorcus  flow   of  Homeric  eloquence,    pr  the  high-flying  word- 
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dividing,  unintelligible,  Pindaric  loftinefs,  if  he  loves  the  purit^r 
of  Firgi/j  the  terfe  elegance  of  Horace,  or  the  eafy  fjmplicity  of 
Anacreon  :  if,  amoiigft  our  own  writers,  he  admires  the  llrength 
of  Milton,  the  foftnefs  of  fValler,  the  Isamby  Pamby  of  Philips, 
or,  in  (hort,  any  other  ftile,,  manner,  or  metre,  here  he  will 
meet  with  ample  f^tisfadion,  and  moft  delegable  improve- 
ment. 

If  he  rejoices  in  Phamician  pothooks,  which  are  extremely 
fcarce  in  this  country,  the  moft  learned  and  truly  oriei^.tal  Mr. 
Snvinton,  of  Chrifl's  College,  will  indulge  him  wifh  a  whole 
page  of  it,  and  which,  if  our  printer  had  been  favoured  with 
any  types  from  Oxford,  we  would  have  given  him  a  fpecim.en 
of:,  if  he  loves  to  fleep  over  Hebreiv  without  points,  Meflrs. 
Kennicott,  Wheeler,  Difney,  and  feveral  others,  are  ready  to  ad- 
minifter  the  foporific  draught :  if  Arabic  delights  his  eaftern 
tafte,  let  him  repair  to  Brcjcne  and  Chappehn.v's  learned  labours: 
and,  laftly,  if  he  lias  refolution  enough  to  climb  up  Penrnen- 
ma-jor,  and  hear  the  fvveet  fvvans  of  Cambro-Britanniay  we  will 
recommend  him  to  the^«//&r^/mufes  of  Mr.  Ro-zvland  Ov^sn,  of 
Jefus,  and  Mr.  Edward  Edwards^  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxon. 

As  there  is  fomething  inimitably  fweet  and  tender  in  the  ver- 
fes  of  thefe  two  Welch  bards,  we  will  begin  our  quotations  by 
the  firft  ftanza  of  each,  by  which  our  readers  (Welch  oiies  we 
mean)  will  be  able  to  judge  of  their  refpediive  merits.  Mr, 
Owen's  begins  thus  : 

'  Carmen  Camhro-Briiaimicum* 

*  Clov/ch  y  Clych  yn  entrychncn, 
Ar  Canans  mawr  ei  cynnen  1 
Clowch  fain  !  clowch  accain  ecco. 
Clod  i  wen  feinwen  a  fo  ! 
Am  Gambria  hynai  hiaith, 
Am  Fro  Cvvynedd,  frigein-waith, 
(Rhcd  y  fwn,  fel  Rhod,  is  is) 
Coed  'rodre  Cader  Jdris 
Miloedd,  oi  th'lyoedd  a  thant 
Ar  filoedd  'or  foleddant,* 

Mr,  Edward  Edtvards,  whofe  metre  is  fc^mething  differeiit, 
begins  his  ode  in  this  noble  and  mafterly  manner  : 


<  PobDyn,  pobtelyn,  pob  tant- 

Pob  Eurgerdd  o  foliant, 
Yn  addfwyn  pob  awenyddfant 
Tivyy'n  Goror  i  Sior  y  Sant, 
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*  Feb  Mlvvfig  diddig  wedd  addas molant 

A  Miloedd  trwy'r  deyrnas 
Prydain  ar  cydd  priodas 

Dau'n  un  o  le  gwreiddio  Gras.' 

We  will  not  pretend  to  determine  which  is  the  greateft  poet 
pf  the  two; 

Arcades  afr.ho, 
Et  capro  tu  dtgnus^  ^  hie 

though  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  fiift  line  of  the  latter 
poem,  viz. 

*  PobDyn,  pob  telyn,  pob  tant pob  Organ,* 

by  the  elegant  repetition  of  the  noble  word  pob,  greatly  preju- 
diced us  in  its  favour;  but  this,,  with  the  rell  of  thofe  excellent 
performances,  we  fubmit  with  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
the  learned. 

But  let  us  defcend  from  thefe  aerial  heights  of  Parnaflus,  and 
fee  what  is  doing  along  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  As  moft  of 
our  readers  are,  we  believe,  fuch  good  EngHJhmen  as  to  love  their 
own  language  beft,  we  will  not  trouble  them  with  extracts  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poems  in  this  colledlion,  fome  few  of 
which  are  truly  elegant  and  claflical,  and  the  reft  (as  is  gene- 
rally^ the  cafe  with  compofirions  of  tliis  fort)  nothing  but  a  jin- 
gle of  Hne  words  and  phrafcs  from  different  authors,  tacked  to- 
gether in  an  aukward  manner,  to  convince  us  that  the  com- 
pilers have  read,  but  never  tailed,  the  ancients  :  it  happen^ 
unfortunately  that  thofe  who  write  in  Englifh  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  lay  themfelves  much  more  open  to  cenfure,  than  if  they 
hrd  wrapped  up  their  nothingnefs  in  a  dead  language. 

Why  would  the  learned  Dr.  Kenrick  Prefcotty  mafter  of  Cutha^ 
rine  Hall,  who,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  {killed  in  Hehreiu,  Qreek, 
and  Latin,  ?ind^^s  Hcmer  and  Firgil  and  Horacey  at  his  finger's 
ends,  chufe  to  give  us  the  following  lines  in  his  own  tongue  ? 

*  Hafte  winds,  and  rninifters  of  air, 

Your  (acred  charge  convey. 
Waft  fafe  to  port  the  royal  fair. 

Nor  i/7/-  ry  ^wi/h  ddm. 

*  The  feafons  bo.afl:  their  patroneis» 

And  Flora,  fair  days  brings, 
But  Flora  blefTes  Albion  lefs 
Than  fhe  tint  gives  her  kings; 

«  Npt  Ceres,  goddefs  of  the  Grains^ 

Her  chaplet  deck'd  with  thefe, 
^ore  welcome  treads  the  furijl  plains. 

^Ior  bears  fuch  promifeb,* 
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The  thought  of  Flora's  bringing  fair  days  is  to  be  fure  ex- 
tremely pretty  ;  but  why  Ceres  fliould  be  called  the  goddefs  of 
the  grains t  unlefs  by  way  of  allufion  io  f mall  beer ,  we  cannot 
conceive,  any  more  than  we  can  underftand  what  is  meant  by 
her  chaplet  deck' d  with  thefe  \  thefe,  what  ?  good  doflor.  What 
follows  is  indeed  moft  truly  poetical,  and  gives  us  a  complete 
idea  of  the  bathos  : 

«  Whence  the  foft  wilh  that  thus  my  heart. 

As   flame,  has  over-ran  ? 
A  throne  was  never  rais'd  to  thwart 
The  hUJjhgs  of  a  man.' 

BleJJtngs  on  thy  mufe,  O  Prefcott,  for  never  was  a  fweeter 
lullaby  ;  but  hear,  gentle  readers,  his  own  apology  at  the  end 
of  his  poem,  and  then  condemn  him  if  you  can : 

*  _— -  forgive  his  lyre. 
Forgive  his  artlefs  firing. 

Forgive  this  lay,  thofe  words  infplre, 
**  His  duty  and  his  king." 

The  followingA'a/;/^^'/^'^^'  verfes  would  perhaps  have  tnade 
a  much  better  figure,  if  they  had  been  turned  into  a  Latin 
Saj}pbic  ode : 

*  Hither  come  at  George's  call 
Bright  Euphrofyne  1  and  all 

The  nymphs  who  wait  on  favoured  man. 
And  ftrive  to  blefs  him  all  they  can.* 

Mr.  Dixopt  fcholar  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  thus 
iweetly  fings, 

*  Blefb*d  'vjith  3.  queen  adorn'd  w//>^  evVy  charm, 
To  footh  the  monarch's  anxious  care  ; 

No  foreign  claims  the  orphan  land  Ihall  harm, 
No  doabtful  heirs  the  kingdoms  Ihare. 

*  To  each  revolving  age  the  royal  pair 

Shall  future  kings  tran/mij^'ve  give, 
Whofe  princely  minds  their  parents  worth  (hall  bear. 
And  GEORGE  ftill  in  his  13SUElive.' 

Surely  Mr.  Dixon  had  better  have  turned  over  his  Gradus  for 
a  few  ends  of  Latin  verfe,  or  laid  fnug  in  a  Greek  ode,  than 
thus  haveftalked  forth  in  the  broad  day-light  of  Englilh,  which 
he  feems  to  be  a  perfed  itranger  to. 

But  it  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  thi§  colleftion,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  arc,  though  thinly  fcattered,  fonie  very 
pretty  pieces  of  Engliih  poetry.  Amongft  the  Oxford  Verfes 
(which,  in  our  opinion,  are  upon  the  whole  much  preferable  to 
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the  Cartridge)  thofe  writteu  by  Meflrs.  Courtney,  Dafliwood, 
Willes,  Pepys,  Bagot,  Philips,  and  Snell,  iljine  with  diftin- 
guiibed  luftre.  Of  the  Cambiidge  bards,  Mr.  Kcate,  Mr. 
Cowper  of  Chrifl's  College,  Mr.  Langhorne  or  Cbre-Hall,  and 
Mr.  Ekyns,  fellow  of  Kind's,  are  nnuch  fuperior  to  all  the  relh 
If  the  nature  of  our  defign  would  have  permitted  us,  we  Ihould- 
gladly  have  given  our  readers  fon^  fpecimens  of  the  abilities  of 
each  of  thefe  gentlemea :  but,  to  make  them  amends  for  this 
omiflion,  we  have  fubjoined,  at  full'  length,  two  copies,  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  are  fairly  worth  all  ihe  reft.  The  firft 
is  written  by  Mr.  Ratcli'fFe,  Icholar  of  Brr.zen-Noze  College, 
Oxford,  and  is  as  follows  ;  .. 

*  The  mitred  fage  had  now  with  reverence  due. 
And  graceful  pomp,  the  folemn  rite  prepar'd; 
When,  rapt  in  thought,  acrofs  th'illuniiu'd  fane 
Awhile  he  walk'd,  and  thus  fhort  mufing  fram*d. 
**  Not  many  circling  ftms  have  round  the  globe 
Their  journey  run,  fmce  England's  monarch  paid 
Firft  homage  to  our  holy  church  ;   when  pois'd 
In  thefe  my  arms,  and  in  the  laver  wafli'd 
Of  iVcond  birth,-  h^  npade  the  pious  vow.. 
And  well  our  iiege  h^s  of  the  covenant 
His  part  perform'd,  as  thro'  the  (lipptry  path. 
Of  youth  he  walk'd,  ^nd  fteer'd  his  prudent  way* 
Now  to  our  facred  altar  he  repairs,  . 
Nought  d^^eming  low  of  heaven's  own  haUpvyed  rite. 
To  feal  his  faitli  to  yon  illuftrious  maid. 
Fit  partner  of  his  royalty;  and  fure 
Ne'er  met  two  gentler-fouh,  in  youthful  grace, 
Jn  virtue  brighter  glowing.     Hail,  bleft  pair  ! 
And  ma.y  your  love  from- this  imperial  ihrine 
Catch  the  chafte  name,  and,  with  celeftial  fire 
Enkindled,  pure,  as  thefe  fair  tapers,  burn  : 
So  may  it  upv/ards  rife  in  trembling  fpires 
Of  heaven-fed  light ;  till  life's  (hort  fcene  is  paft. 
Vain  fhadcw !  and  the  bridal  lamp  dilfolvM 
In  the  full  fplendor  of  immortal  day. 
But  when  the  morn  ihall  rife  on  Britain's  hope, 
Aufpicious  beaming,  which  with  fragrant  oil 
Confirms  the  regal  claim  ;  be  mine  to  pour 
The  dewy  odours  on  your  blooming  heads, 
(So  ancient  cuftom  wills)  and  pay  the  debt 

Of  decent  gratitude, perhaps  the  laft. 

Enough   for  me,  that,  with  obfequious  zeal 
Due  tribute  brought,  I  wreath  my  fovereign's  brow 
With  triple  honours.     For  the  reft,  O  heaven, 
Tq  thy  great  will  I  bov/,  and  at  thy  call, 
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Whei>  quench'd  in  night  this  vital  flame  expires, 
To  earth  in  peace  and  holy  hope  return/' 

Here  we  fee  one  thought,  *  namely,  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury's having  chrillened,  married,  and  crowned  the  king, 
purfued  through  the  whole,  and  moll  elegantly  and  poetically 
exprefled. 

We  eannot  concUide  this  article  better,  than  by  the  verfes 
which  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  Oxford  army,  written  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Warton,  who  has  fo  defervedly  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Poetry- Profijorpip  in  that  univerfity . ' 

*  To    the    QJJ  E  E  N. 

<  When  firft  the  kingdom  to  thy  virtues  due 
Rofe  from  the  billowy  deep  in  diftant  view  ; 
When  Albion's  ifle,  old  ocean's  peerlefs  pride, 
Towr'd  in  imperial  ftate  above  the  tide; 
What  bright  ideas  of  the  new  domain 
Form*d  the  fair  profpeft  of  thy  promised  reign  ! 

<  And  well  with  confcious  joy  thy  bread  might  beat 
That  Albion  was  ordain'd  thy  regal  feat : 

Lo  !  this  the  land,  where  freedom's  facred  rage 

Has  glow'd  untam'd  through  many  a  martial  age. 

Here  patriot  Alfred,  ftain'd  with  Daniih  blood, 

Rear'd  on  one  bafe  the  king's,  the  people's  good  ; 

Htre  Henry's  archers  fram'd  thcftubborn  bow 

That  laid  Alanzon's  haughty  helmet  low; 

Jiere  wak'd  the  flame  that  ftill  fuperiour  braves 

The  proudefl:  threats  of  Gaul's  ambitious  flaves : 

{Icre  chivalry,  flern  fchool  of  valour  old. 

Her  noblell  feats  of  knightly  fameenroU'd; 

Heroic  champions  heard  the  clarion's  call. 

And  throng'd  the  board  in  Edward's  banner'd  hall ; 

While  chiefs,  like  GEORGE,  approv'd  in  worth  alone, 

Unlock'd  chafte  beauty's  adamantine  zone. 

1^0  1  the  fam'd  ifle,  which  hails  thy  chofen  fvvay. 

What  fertile  fields  her  temperate  funs  difplay! 

Where,  property  fecures  the  confcious  fwain. 

And  guards,  while  plenty  gives,  the  golden  grain  : 

Hence  with  ripe  ftores  her  villages  abound. 

Her  airy  downs  with  fcatter'd  flieep  refound  ; 

^rcHi  are  her  paflures  with  unceafing  rills, 

And  future  navies  crown  herdarkfom  hills. 

To  bear  her  formidable  glory  far, 

p^hold  her  opulence  of  hoarded  war '. 
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See,  from  her  ports  a  thoufand  banners  ftream  j 

On  every  coaft  her  vengeful  lightnings  gleam  ! 

Meantime,  remote  from  ruin's  armed  hand. 

In  peaceful  majefty  her  cities  ftand  ; 

Whofe  fplendid  domes,  andtradeful  ftreets,  declare, 

Their  firmed  fort,  a  king's  parental  care. 

*  And  O  !  bleft  Queen,  if  e'er  the  magic  pow'rs 
Of  warbled  truth  have  won  thy  mufing  hours; 
Here  Poefy,  from  aweful  days  of  yore. 
Has  pour'd  her  genuine  gifts  of  rapiur'd  lore. 
Mid  oaken  bow'js,  with  holy  verdure  wreath'd. 
In  Druid-fongs  her  folemn  f^>irit  breath'd  : 
While  punning  bards,  at  ancient  banquets,  fung 
Of  paynim  foes,  defied,  and  trophies   hung. 
Here  Spenfer  tup'd  his  myftic  minftrelfy. 
And  drefs'd  in  fairy  robes  a  queen  like  Thee. 
Here,  boldly  maik'd  with  every  living  hue. 
Nature's  unbounded  portrait  Shaktfpeare  drew  : 
But  chief,  tlie  dreadful  groupe  of  human  wees 
The  daring  artift's  tragic  pencil  chofe  ; 
Explor'd  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breafl", 
Thofe  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tiffued  veft! 
Lo,!  this  the  land,  whence  Milton's  mufe  of  fire 
High  foar'd  to  ileal  from  heav'n   a  feraph's  lyre  j 
And  told  the  golden  ties  of  wedded  love 
Jn  facred  Eden's  amaranthine  grove. 

*  Thine  too,  majeftic  Bride,  the  favoured  clime. 

Where  fcience  fits  enfiirin'd  in  roofs  fublime. 

O  mark,  how  green  her  wood  of  ancient  bays 

O'er  Ifis'  marge  in  many  a  chaplet  ftrays  ! 

Thither,  if  haply  fome  diltinguiih'd  flower 

Of  thefe  niix'd  blooms  from  that  ambrofial  bower. 

Might  catch  thy  glance,  and  rich  in  nature's  hue. 

Entwine  thy  diadem  with  honour  due  ; 

li  feemly  gifts  the  train  of  Phccbus  pay, 

To  deck  imperial  Hymen's  fefiive  day  ; 

Thither  thyfelf  ftiall  hafte,  and  mildly  deign 

Tq  tread  with  nymph-like  ftep  the  confcious  plain; 

Pleas'd  in  the  mufe's  nock,  with  decent  pride, 

To  throw  the  fcepter'd  pail  of  fiate  afide. 

Nor  from  the  fhade  fhall  GEORGE  be  long  away, 

Whish  claims  CHARLOTTA's  love,  and  courts  her  ftay.-^ 

*  Thefe  are  Britannia's  praifes.     Deign  to  trace 
With  rapt  retiedion  freedom's  favourite  race  I 

But 
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But  though  the  generous  ifle,  in  arts  and  arms. 
Thus  ftand  fupreme,  in  nature's  choiceft  charms : 
Though  GEORGE  and  conqueft  guard  her  fea-girt  throne. 
One  happier  blcfling  ftill  Ihe  calls  her  own  ; 
And,  prond  a  frefh  increafe  of  fame  to  view. 
Crowns  all  her  glory  by  poflefling  You.* 


Art.  IV.  Aftronomia  Accural  a  ;  or,  T^he  Royal  AJironomer  and  Na- 
*vigator.  Containing  Ne-iv  Impro'vements  in  Ajironomy,  Chronolo- 
py,  and  Navigation.  Particularly  netv  and  correSi  Solar  and  Lu- 
nar Tables  ;  nvith  Precepts  and  Examples  of  their  Ujey  according 
to  Old  or  Ne-w  Style.  The  Elements  of  the  Radical  Mean  Places 
and  Motions  of  the  Planets  and  Satellites.  A  nenu  and  correal  Ca- 
talogue of  Stars.  With  their  right  Afcenjions,  Declinaiionsy  and 
Annual  Variations^  (fupplying  the  Place  of  Uranographia  Britanni- 
ca.)  And  Anfavers  to  Ffty-three  AJlronomical  Sluefitons.  Chro- 
mlogical  Rules  and  Tables.  Reduclion  of  the  Dates  ofjEras.  With 
Uni'verfal  and  Perpetual  Time-Tables  ;  fernjing  for  any  Tear^  paji^ 
frefentj  or  to  come.  And  Anfnxjers  to  many  Chronological  ^ejiicns. 
The  Seaman* s  Ready  Computer,  or,  Neio  andEafy  Navigation,  ijfc, 
l^c.     By  Robert  Heath,  a  Military  Officer,     4/0.     Pr.  i8y. 

THERE  is   fomething  fo  eccentric  and  whimfical  in  the 
genius  of  this  military  writer,  that  we  woulJ  fooner  under- 
take to  bring  all  theextravagations  of  the  moon  to  exaft  cal- 
culation, than  reduce  his  performance  to  any  kind  of  method 
or  fyftem.     Whether  it  be  that  Mr.  Heath  is  a  profeiTed  admi- 
rer of  the  facetious  biographer  of  the  unparalleled  Shandy,  or 
that  he  imagines  flightiiiefs  and  digreflion  as  allowable  in  agro- 
nomy as  in  wit,  we  will  not   prefume  to  decide;  but  fure  we 
are  that  both  are  (Irongly  marked,  and  perhaps  the  moft  cha- 
rafterirtic  and  extraordinary  publications  of  this  or  the  laft  cen- 
tury.    Woe  be  to  him  who  pretends   to  unriddle  the  ambigui- 
tieSj  doubts,  hieroglyphical  figns,  abbreviations,  afterifks,  and 
afterifms,  which  run  plump  againft  the  judgment  in  the  courfe 
of  every   page,  or   to   draw  order  from  thofe  compofitions  of 
regular  and  wilful  confufion.     But  the  foldier  hath  wrapt  him- 
felf  in  a  more  impenetrable  cloud  than  the  divine  :  in  his  very 
title  page  we  meet  with  an  asnigma,  which  would  require  all  the 
addrefs  of  an  CEdipus ;  neverthelefs  it  greatly  imports  both  our- 
felves  and  our  publilher  to  folve  this  difficulty.     Mr.  Heath  has 
denounced  vengeance  againft  us,  fhould  we  be  wanting  in  the 
refpeiSl  due  to  his  quality  ;  yet  are  we  left  to  guefs,  whether  he 
means  a  field-marflial  or  a  corporal,  by  the  title  of  military  offi- 
cer.    All  we  at  prefent  can  difcover  is,  that  our  author  is  not  a 
Iberiif 's  officer  or  catchpole,  which  is  indeed  matter  of  fome 

confo^ 
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confolation  to  the  Reviewers.  I^'or  this  reafon  we  ihall  mea- 
fure  our  fteps  with  all  poflible  caution,  though  we  muft  confi- 
der  it  as  an  \infair  proceeding  in  our  aftronoraer,  to  lay  us  un- 
der fuch  unnecefiary  embarrafTiuent,  when  his  friend  and  coad- 
jutor, the^'t^z^,  could  have  fo  eafiiy  informed  him,  that  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  fermon,  fet  off  with 
the  drapery  of  corpulence  and  lawn  lleeves,  and  a  fimple  dif- 
ccurfe,  delivered  by  a  meagre  curate  in  tattered  crape  ;  an  ob- 
servation that,  we  apprehend,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  a  truncheon  and  a  halbert. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  We  may  fafely  pronounce  that 
Mr.  Heath  is  not  only  a  profound  aftronom(rr,  but  an  arch  wit, 
a  bard,  and  a  fatyrift  ;  qualities  which  he  difpbys  in  his  very 
preface.  Speaking  of  the  pleafure  that  arifes  from  contem- 
plating the  heavenly  bodies,  he  adds,  waggiflily,  a  v\ifl),  <  that 
thofe  ladiesy  vainly  attending  on  the  ORACLE  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
to  con fult  their  i/(/?/;/.>/,  and  other  future  ^T/f»/i->  would  hence- 
forth, more  nvi/elyy  attend  the  cttUjlial  obfervators,  it  being  not 
above  an  hour's  travel  farther  (meanivg  to  Greenwich  hill)  in  their 
coaches,  to  have  infallible  proof  of  the  y^cr^/  tranfaftions  among 
all  the  bright  rubers  in  the  heavens!  There  they  may  fee  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Gael  Morris  enamoured  of  the  godde/s  of  fcience^ 
walking  hand  in  hand,  and  the  renowned  Mr.  T.  S.  F.  R.  S. 

vfurper  of  the    Ladies  Diary,  holding  up   her  train.' Now, 

gentle  reader,  be  pleafed  to  obferve  the  ftrength  of  the  ridi- 
cule, the  propriety  of  the  figure,  and  the  keennefs  of  thofe  fhafts 
aimed  at  two  rival  philofophers.  The  ladies  are  recommended 
to  pry  into  \\\tfecret  tranfaflions  among  the  bright  rulers  of  the 
heavens,  rather  than  to  confult  the  Old  Bailey  oracle  about  their 
own  deftinies ;  becaufe  it  is  the  well-known  difpofition  of  that 
amiable  fex,  to  be  more  curious  about  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbours  than  about  their  own;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  private 
condudl  of  the  heavenly  rulers  would  open  a  large  field  of  fcan- 
dal  and  converfation  for  the  tea-table.  We  can  here  likewife 
difcover  an  oblique  flroke  at  the  celebrated  difcoverer  of  the 
nutation  of  the  earth's  axis ;  though  he  feems  to  be  lefs  the  ob- 
ject of  our  author's  fatire  than  the  illuftrious  Mr.  Gael 
Morris,  who  is  reprefented  in  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  a  pen- 
five  difappointed lover;  while  the  renowr^ed  Mr.  Thomas  Simp- 
fon  is  employed  about  the  fkirts  of  the  petticoats  of  the  god- 
defs  of  fcience  ;  meaning  that  this  fair  lady  has  wholly  rejedled 
the  nddreffes  of  the  one,  and  employed  the  other  only  in  the 
fertile  bufmefs  of  forming  indexes,  compiling  tables  and  con- 
tents of  fcience. — What  Mr.  Heath  would  inflnuate,bycallingthe 
latter  gentleman  Vfurper  of  the  Ladies  Diary,  we  are  at  a  lofs  tor 
conceive,  unlefsitbe,  that  Mr.  Simpfon  claims  to  himfelf  the 

whole 
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whole  profit  and  honour  arifing  from  that  laborious  undertaking, 
notwithftandingheowes  confiderablc obligations  to  the  alTiftance 
of  our  author.  Heaven. fhield  us  from  the  refentment  of  this 
Pafquin,  and  grant  that  we  rtiay  rather  be  tumbled  down 
Greenwich  hill  in  a  barrel  fpiked  with  iron  nails,  than  brought, 
in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Royal  Aftronomer,  into  the  ridicu- 
lous groupe  our  author  has  affcmbled  round  the  obfervatory  on 
that  eminence. 

As  it  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  all  the  /hrewd,  Severe, 
witty  allufions  in  the  preface,  we  mufl:  leave  them  to  the  rea- 
der's own  obfervation,  and  proceed  to  lay  before  him  the  poem 
with  which  it  concludes,  and  an  imperfeft  fketch  of  the  princi- 
pal contents  of  the  volume.  It  would  feem  that  Mr.  Heath 
had  a  double  view  in  compofing  this  admirable  piece  of  verfe  ; 
the  one  to  ftimulate  the  gcniufes  of  the  age  to  the  purfuit  of 
fcience  ;  and  the  other,  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  that  treafure 
of  erudition  mentioned  in  the  laft  line,  the  friend,  the  patron, 
and  the  colleague  of  our  ingenious  author. 


Fincit  amor  falriiS.        ■  ' 

<  Whatc'er  in  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome  was  ktiown> 
England  can  boaft  a  genius  of  her  own  ; 
Who,  form'd  with  palTions  fcience. to  befriend. 
And  vers'd  in  arts,  encouragement  fhall  lend. 
While  the  lefs  noble  ftoop  to  abjeft  ways. 
His  works  a  lading  monument  (hall  raife  ! 

His  principles — as  noble  as  his  blood 

Who  adls  in  private  for  the  public  good 

Befcended  from  a  loyal  patiiotrace, 
Whom  truft   dill. honours,  and  no  arts  debafe ; 
Toftatefmen,  heroes,  gen'rals,  allied, 
Their  prince's  glory,  and  the  nation's  pride  ! 
In  fame's  iinperial  temple  highly  plac'd. 
And  fome  with  laurell'd  honours  doubly  gracM 

*  O  fons  of  fcience,  merit  flill  purfue. 
And,  by  example,  keep  the  prize  in  view;  . 
Exert  your  talents  ftill  to  blefs  mankind. 
And  a  reward  your  fervices  fhall  find  ; 
Though  lofs  of  fcicred  fcience  is  deplor'd, 
That  treafure  in  a  Covvper  is  reflor'd  !* 

With  refpefl  to  the  performance,  nothing  is  lefs  intended 
than  method,  order,  precifion,  and  connexion.  We  are  not 
to  look  for  thefe  in  this  fyiiem  of  aftronomy,  any  more  than 
we  are  to  look  for  decency  and  wit  in  the  afterifks  and  blank 
fpaces'in  the  late fequel  to  a  cekWated  humorous  performance; 

yet. 
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yet,  like  that,  it  contains  fome  things  deferving  our  attention* 
and  evincive  of  genius,  amidft  an  infinity  of  impertinence,  ab- 
furdity,  and  puerility.  For  inftance,  the  rules  laid  down  for 
finding  the  difference  of  mean,  folar,  and  fydereal  hours,  and 
the  annual  proceflion  of  the  equinox,  according  to  the  longitude 
of  the  moon's  node,  are,  we  apprehend,  exceeding  ufefiil 
pradlical  improvements  in  aftronomy.  The  fame  may  be  al- 
ledged  of  the  application  made  of  aftronomy  to  chronology  : 
but  what,  in  our  opinion,  particulaily  merits "  regard,  is  the 
concife  method  given  by  dean  Cowper,  for  finding  the  moon's 
paralladic  angle,  and  exemplified  by  feveral  inftances  exhibited 
by  our  author :  to  this  we  may  add  the  table  for  finding  the  radi- 
cal mean  places  of  the  moon,  and  the  new  theory  of  this  fatel- 
lite,  propofed  by  Dr.  Cowper,  in  which  he  demonftrates  a  va- 
riety of  propofitions  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  casleftial  bodies.  Whether  thefe  pieces  were  ever 
before  publifhed,  wc  cannot  determine  ;  but  we  muft,  in  juftice 
to  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  clubbed  their  wits  in  this  per- 
formance, recommend  them  as  extremely  ufeful  and  ingenious, 
though  hardly  fufficient  to  bear  up  the  credit  of  a  large  vo- 
lume of  incohefent,  obfelete,  borrowed,  abfurd,  and  trifling 
obfervations. 


Art.  V.  A  Philofophkal  and  Critical  EJfay  on  Ecclefiafles. 
^  Whertin  the  Author'' s  Dejign  is  Jiated ;  his  Doiirine  vindicated  ; 
his  Method  explained  in  an  Analytical  Paraphrafe  annexed  to  a 
AVoy  Verfion  of  the  Text  from  the  Hebreiv  ;  and  the  Differences 
bttnveen  that  neiv  Tranflation  and  the  received  Verfion  accounted 
for  in  Philological  Obfervations.  5y  A.  V.  Defvoeux,  Chaplain 
to  his  Mijeffs  Regiment  of  Carabineers.  4/^?.  Pr.  1 55.  6d, 
Hawkins. 

'Tp  H  E  art  of  criticlfm  acquires  additional  value,  when  it  is 
^  applied  to  elucidate  obfcurities,  reconcile  contradictions, 
and  remove  thofe  ambiguities  which  furnifti  the  infidel  with  fo 
frequent  opportunities  of  queftioning  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  thofe  writings  termed  facred.  It  was 
therefore  with  uncommon  fatisfaftion  we  lately  btheld  divers 
mafterly  attempts  in  this  kind  ;  and  that  we  hear  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Kennicott  meets  with  all  due  encouragement,  to  profecute 
his  arduous  and  laborious  tafk  of  collating  all  the  oriental  ma- 
jiufcripts  arid  learned  verfions  of  the  Old  Teftamenr,  which  is 
certainly  the  mol^  plaufible  method  hitherto  propofed  for  afcey- 
taining  the  genuine  text.  What  that  learned  gentleman  may 
think  of  the  performance  under  confideration,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine  j  but  this  we  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that 

no 
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hb  philologift,  critic,  or  commentator  on  the  facred  writings, 
hath  of  late  years  difplayed  more  erudition,  genius;  and  found 
judgment,  than  our  author,  notwithftanding  foine  of  his  opi- 
nions may  be  deemed  liable  to  exception. 

The  fubjefl  chofen  by  our  reverend  writer  hath  long  been 
the  fource  of  controverfy  among  the  iearned,  and  lie  enters 
Upon  it  with  a  candid  and  dillirld  review  of  their  opinion^  ref- 
peding  the  defign,  method,  and  objed  of  the  Hebrew  philofo- 
pher  in  the  book  of  EcclefialteS  ;  a  treatife  which  fome  regard 
as  a  jumble  of  various  contradi^ory  fentiments,  and  detached 
fentences  ;  others  as  an  apology  for  vice,  lewdnefs,  and  de- 
bauchery ;  while  a  few  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  apparent  ob- 
fcurities  and  inconfiftencies,  by  fuppofing  that  Solomon  fpeaks 
in  different  charadlers,  and  gives  to  each  perfonage  the  fenti- 
mfents  proper  to  his  principles.  From  a  nofion  that  the  Eccle- 
fiaftes  contain  a  number  of  opinions  unworthy  of  the  holy  fpi- 
rit,  and  a  direft  approbation  of  the  dodrines  of  atheifts,  epi- 
cureans and  faducees,  they  infer  that  Solomon  muft  have  in- 
tended it  for  a  dialogue,  where  the  interlocutors  fpeak  in  their 
different  charaders.  But  this  conjedure,  we  think,  is  cleavly 
refuted  by  M.  Defvoeux,  who,  by  explaining  the  context,  places 
the  whole  in  an  eafy,  amiable  point  of  viev/,  fuitable  to  the 
wifdom  and  piety  of  the  royal  author. 

Solomon  has  been  taxed  Vv^ith  impiety  by  certain  critics,  whd 
mifapprehended  his  meaning  for  want  of  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral fcope  of  his  dodrines.  They  charge  him  with  condemning 
as  vain  all  fubiunary  things,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  declaration 
of  the  Creator,  who  pronounced  that  2\\  nvas  good  \  whereas 
Solomon,  according  to  our  author,  is  only  demonftrating  ths 
comparative  vanity  of  wordly  enjoyment?,  which  are  inca- 
pable of  procuring  folid  durable  felicity.  He  affirms,  that  So- 
lomon, on  the  contrary,  puts  a  real  value  on  corporeal  plea- 
fure  ;  but  he  vindicates  him  from  the  charge  of  epicurifm, 
brought  on  this  account  by  another  fet  of  equally  miftakert 
critics. 

*  The  dodrines  of  Epicurus  (fays  he)  as  underftood  by  thofe 
we  have  now  to  deal  with,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
fummary.  The  great eji  bappimfs  conjijli  in  bodily  pleafures  ;  and  is 
attained  by  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  goods.  But,  fays  one,  is  not 
this  the  very  alTcrtion  that  occurs  in  a  thoufand  places  of  the 
book  now  under  confideration  ?  Does  not  the  author  every 
where  affirm,  that  nothing  is  better  for  men,  than  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  this  world  ?  I  own  he  fays 
everal  things  which,  if  confidered  by  half-fentences,  taken 
utof  their  proper  place,  and  without  a  proper  regard  to  that 
Vol,  XUI,  7tfff«<?ry  1761.  D  which 
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which  goes  before  or  comes  after,  may  look  like  the  precepts  of 
Ariftippus.  But  is  that  do'ng  juftice  to  an  author,  whofe  mean- 
ing is  to  be  found,  not  in  faaps  taken  here  ^nd  there  from  his 
book,  but  from  whole  fentences  confidered  as  they  (land  with 
refpeft  to  every  part  of  the  difcourfe  or  argument  they  belong 
to  ?  If  that,  which  is  the  only  fair  method  of  judging  be  fol- 
lowed, it  will  plainly  appear  to  every  candid  examiner,  that 
our  author,  in  the  places  fo  much  exclaimed  againft,  does  not 
fpeak  of  the  fupreme  good  in  itfelf ;  but  of  that  greateft  good 
or  happinefs  only,  that  may  be  had  from  earthly  things.' 

He  proceeds  to  demonftrate,  that  this  is  the  genuine  fenfe  of 
the  pafTages  cenfured,  and  defends  the  doftrine  of  corporeal 
happinels,  as  laid  down  in  a  fecondary  view  by  the  royal  philo- 
fopher  ;  warning  thofe  who  form  their  judgment  on  vulgar 
tranllations,  without  confulring  the  Hebrew  original,  not  to 
blame  Solomon  for  the  faults  of  his  tranflators,  to  whofe 
blunders  he  afcribes  great  part  of  the  feeming  impiety,  con- 
tradi^lion,  and  abfurdity  in  this  trcatife.  Our  author*s  de- 
fence of  the  moral  dodrine  of  the  Hebrew  philofopher  is  re- 
plete with  deep  refledion  and  judicious  obfervation  ;  and  the 
dift:n£lions  which  he  makes  between  his  principles  and  thofe  of 
Epicurus,  are  equally  jull  and  pertinent.  He  evinces,  beyond 
all  denial,  that  Solomon  confiders  worldly  pleafures,  and"  parti- 
cularly the  enjoyments  of  fenfe,  to  which  he  gives  the  firft  place, 
as  fubfervient  only  to  a  nobler  end  ;  while  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Greek  fcft  of  the  fchool  of  Epicurus,  as  perfedtly  good  in 
themfelves,  defirable  only  for  their  own  fake,  and  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  the  wiihes  and  difquifitions  of  wifdom.  His  whole 
reafoning  upon  this  head  may  indeed  he  deduced  from  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  ingenious  Burlamaqui,  in  his  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  that  whatever  flows  as  a  necelfary  confequence  from 
our  original  conTiitution,  implies  an  unqueftionable  declaration 
of  the  will  of  the  Creator;  a  principle  of  vaft  extent,  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  variety  of  worldly  enjoyments  in  the 
gradation  of  their  fubordinacy  to  each  other. 

M,  Defvoeux^s  philofophlcal  talents  will  appear  to  advantage 
from  the  addrefs  with  which  he  has  managed  the  following  argu- 
ment againft  the  Stoics:  *  The  Stoics, boih  ancient  and  modern, 
(fays  he)  for  by  that  name  I  muft  call  all  thofe  pretended  fub- 
lime  moralifts,  in  whc^fe  fclieme  ^rtne  and  nature  are  fet  in  di- 
reft  oppofition,  nnivcrfally  agree  in  extolling  the  mind,  and 
depreciating  the  body,  which  they  reprefent  as  a  vile  wcrthlefs 
lump  of  clay.  Then  they  infift  upon  valuing  ti\e  pleafures  of 
the  mind,  aiid^-thofe  of  the  body,  in  proportion  to  the  different 
degrees  of  efteem  we  liave  for  that  part  of  ourfelves  whereby 
we  enjoy  them.    This  method,  as  fair  and  fpecious  as  it  may 
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fcem  at  firft  view,  is  very  deceitful,  and  will  apuear  fo  when 
you  come  to  examine  it  a  little  cloler.     For,  thou'li  the  didinc- 
tion   between   mind  and  body  is   a  real  one,  yet  that  which  is 
made  between  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  and  thofeof  the  body 
is  a  dirtinftion  in  words  only.     To  fpeak  exaftly,  and  like  phi- 
lofophers,  we  muft  fay  there  is  no  delight  or  pleafure  but  be- 
longs to  the  mind.     The  body  in  its  own  nature  is  utterly  inca- 
pable  of  feelifig  and  fenfation  \  except  you  exclude  from  the 
idea  annexed  to  thofe  words  all  notion  of  perception  and  kno^jo- 
ledge :  but  without  fome  fort  of  perception,  there  can  be  no  de- 
light.    If  the  natural  ties,  whereby  body  and  foul  joined  toge- 
ther make  but  one  fubje<^,  be  diffolved,  or  their  uniting  force, 
fuperfeded  ;  let  the  body  be  any  ways  afteded,  there  can  be  no 
more  fenfe,  either  of  pain  or  pleafure.     Therefore  it  is  plain, 
when  we  talk  of  bodily  fenfations,  we  join  together  words  that 
ought  never  to  meet.     That  all  fenfations  are,  truly  and  philo- 
fophically  fpeaking,  fpiritual,  may  further  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing confi?ier3tion,  viz.  that  they. may  exift  without  any  af- 
firtance  from  the  body,  whereas  it   is  not  poflible  they  fhould 
without,  at  leart,  the  concurrence  of  the  mind.   That  relation 
between  our  foul  and  our  body,  which  makes  a  certain   fenfa- 
tion to  take  place  in  our  mind,  whenever  a  certain  motion  hap- 
pens in  the  parts  of  our  body,  is  not  the  refult  of  the  eflential 
properties  of  either,  but  of  a   particular  law  freely  eftabliflied 
by  him  who  made  us.    Therefore,  if  God's  will  had  been,  or  if 
ever  it  fhould  happen  to  be,  that  the  prefent  occafional  caufe 
of  fenfation  be  removed,  and  that  another  fhould  take  place  ; 
we  plainly  conceive  this  may  be  immediately  effedled,  without 
any  eflential  alteration  in  the  nature  of  either  our  foul  or  our 
body ;  and  this  murt  be  the  opinion  of  moft  divines,  who  think 
that  th.e  wicked  iliall  endure  a  real  fenfation  of  pain,  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  and   during  the    aflual  feparation  of  their 
fouls  and  bodies.    And  indeed,  except  God's  freedom  or  power 
be  called  in  qucftion,  no  body  can  doubt  but  the  very  fame  idea, 
whereby  our  foul  is  apprifed  of  that  pleafure  or  pain,  which  we 
call  corporeal,  might  have  been  excited  in  our  mind,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  but  fpiritual  caufes,  had  the  Almighty 
been  pleafed  to  appoint  a  law,  or  a  relation  for  it. 

*  But  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt,  if  not  abfolutely  to 
deny,  that  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  body  ;  for  thought  and 
perception,  without  which  there  can  be  no  delight,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  among  the  polTible  affeilions  of  the  body.  It 
would  ill  become  me  pofitively  to  decide,  that  an  opinion  is 
contradidory,  the  contrary  whereof  fome  of  the  beft  philofo-* 
phers  of  the  age  think  cannot  be  proved;  yet  1  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fo.    I  have  (as  I  think) 
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a  clear  perception  of  the  fame  kind  of  oppofition  and  inconfif^, 
tency  between  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  the  known  proper- 
ties of  divifible  matter,  as  every  body  owns  there  is  between 
fimpiicity  and  compofitioii.  But  let  this  be  as  it  will  ;  it  mufi: 
fiill  be  certain  that  there  is  no  (enfation  without  the  mind.  For, 
fuppolmg  the  body  is  capable  of  the  faculty  of  thinking,  our 
mind  is,  or  at  leail  may  be,  material  ;  yet,  fmce  that  faculty  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  not  to  belong  adually  to  every  part 
of  matter,  whereof  this  world  or  even  our  body  confifts,  there 
ijiuft  be  ftiila  difference  between  a  thinking  and  a  brute,  or  un- 
thinking body.  Now  ufe  and  cufiom  have  determined  that  the 
latter  Ihould  be  called  body  by  way  of  diftindion,  and  the  for- 
mer w;W  or  yo«/ ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  this  dilHnftion 
Ihould  not  hold  in  the  prefent  controverfy.  For  when  philofo- 
phers  fpealvof  the  dignity  of  the  mind,  and  extol  it  above  the 
bpdy,  their  encomiums  chiefly  refpeft  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
and  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  difpute,  whether  the  human 
mind  be  in  its  own  nature  a  particle  of  divifible  matter,  or  an 
immaterial  fubftance.  When  they  fay  the  mind  has  more  dignity 
than  the  body^  their  meaning  is,  a  thinking  being  is  more  excellent 
than  an  unthinking  one.  Thus  they  muft  give  the  name  of  mind 
to  that,  whatever  it  is,  which  is  capable  of  perceiving  an  idea; 
and  therefore  the  pleafures  that  are  called  fenfual  or  corporaly 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  mind  by  any  one  who  chufes  rather  to 
fpeak  properly  with  the  philofophers,  than  improperly  with 
the  vulgar.  Or  if  the  vulgar  dillindicn  is  retained  in  popu- 
lar difcourfes,  as  being  better  adapted  to  the  moft  common, 
though  erroneous  apprehenfions  of  mankind,  and  to  prevent 
miftakes  of  a  more  dangerous  nature  ;  yet  it  niuft  be  ufed  like 
the  figures  of  fpeech,  and  laid  afide  in  philofophical  difquifi- 
tions,  fo  as  never  to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  an  argu- 
ment. By  the  foregoing  explanation,  the  wole  ftrength  of  the 
Stoic  objedlion  muft  be  entirely  ruined,  as  it  has  no  other  foun- 
dation befides  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  they  make  ufe  of* 
For  if  the  pleafures  that  affed  our  mind  muft  fhare  in  the  dig- 
nity and  excellence  of  the  mind  itfelf,  then  indeed  that  privi- 
lege is  common  to  both  kinds  of  pleafure  here  compared,  and 
of  courfe  can  have  no  weight  in  determining  the  preference  in 
favour  of  either.' 

This  leadsour  author  to  a  fubjeflftill  more  important,  name- 
ly, to  juftify  the  facred  orator  againft  thofe  who  impeach  his 
orthodoxy,  with  refpedl  to  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  He  firft  points  out  the  following  texts,  which  afford  a 
prefumption  that  Solomon  alluded  to  a  future  ftate. — "  God 
fhall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  becaufe  there  is  a 
tinse  for  -every  thing  he  (hall  think  proper,  and  concerning 
'  every 
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every  work  that  is  done  there. — God  will  bring  him  into  judg- 
ment for  all  his  n.vorks. — God  (hall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment with  refpeft  to  every  thing  that  was  not  taken  notice  of, 
whether  good  or  evil." 

Hence  the  reverend  critic  proceeds  to  that  paflage  in  which 
Solomon  has  been  fuppofed  to  place  the  fouls  of  men  and  brutes 
upon  an  equality  ;  and  he  firft  proves,  that  his  words  have  been 
miftaken,  no  fuch  coequation  being  intended  by  the  royal  phi- 
lofopher;  and  then   denionftrates,  that  the  conclufion  which 
has  been  drawn  is  falfe,  even  in  the  common  acceptation  qf  the 
words;  and  that  notwirhftanding  Solomon  had  believed   in  the 
equality  of  the  fouls  of  men  and  brutes,  this  could  by  no  means 
affect  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  human  foul.  We 
muft  confefs  that,  as  a  metaphyfician,  M.  Defvoeux  hath  not 
acquitted    himfelf  upon  this  head   entirely   to  our  fatisfaflion, 
though,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  meaning 
of  his  author,  he  muft  be  allowed  great  merit.     As  he  quotes 
Mr.  Buffon's  arguments  for  the    materiality   of  the   fouls  of 
brutes,  he  ought  to  have  refuted  them  regularly,  and  not  con- 
tented himfelf  with  an  explication  of  Solomon's  meaning,  as  the 
French  philofopher's  reafoning  has  no  allufion  to  fcripture,  but 
is  purely  philofophical.     The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  queition 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  underftanding;  though  to  us  it 
is  the  mod  probable,  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are  neither  mate- 
rial, nor  vefted  with  all  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man foul;  they  may  have  imagination,  memory,  and  pafllon  ; 
but  they   feem  to  want  confcioufnefs,  perception  of  their  own 
ideas,  and  that  degree    of  reafon  and  reflexion  which  diriin- 
guiflies   man.     The  words  in  difpute  are  the  following,  which 
we  fhall  give  in  the  vulgar,  and  in  our  author's  tranflation,  to- 
gether with  his  paraphrafe,  which  will  fufficiently  point  out  his 
acceptation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  without  entering  into  a  detail 
of  his  criticifms. 


OU  Verjion. 
Chap.  Iir. 

18.  I  faid  in 
my  heart  con- 
cerning the  eftate 
ofthefonsofmen, 
that  God  might 
raanifeft  them, 
and  that  they 
might  fee  that 
they  themfelves 
^ifebeafts. 


New  Ve^fion. 

I  concluded  in 
my  heart  with  ref- 
peft  to  the  fons  of 
man,  that  I  fhould 
alTert  God,  and  fee 
tliat  they  them- 
felves are  a  brute 
to  themfelves.  For 
that  which  befall- 
eth  the  fons  of 
man,  and  that 
D  3 


Analytical  Paraphrafe, 
The  Second  Corollary. 
The  being  of  a  God, 
his  attributes  and  fu- 
preme  fway  of  his  Pro- 
vidence are  clearly  e- 
vinced,  from  the  very 
complication  of  hu- 
man affairs,  which 
none  but  an  infinite 
underftanding  could 
ever  prevent  from  fall- 
ing 
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which  befalleth  the 
brute,  /;  one  fate 
to  them.     As  the 


one  dieth,  fo  dieth 
the  other.  One 
breath  is  in  all, 
and  man  hath  no 
advantage  over  the 
brute,  becaufe  all 
that  is  a  vapour. 
They  all  go  unto 
one  place.  They 
were  all  from  the 
duft,and  they  all  re- 
turn to  duft.  Who 
knoweth  the  breath 
of  the  fons  of  man 
whether  it  afcend- 
eth  upwards,  and 
the  breath  of  the 
brute  whether  it 
defcendeth  down- 
ward to  the  earth  ? 


ing  into  an  irretnevs^- 
ble  confufion.  But 
the  higher  we  rife  ia 
our  conceptions  of  tha|f- 
great  Being,  the  lower 
we  mufi:  dtfcend  in 
the  notions  we  have  of 
our  own  worth  and 
dignity,  for  our  fo 
much  boafted  of  rea- 
fon,  when  left  to  it- 
fclf,  is  incapable  of  af- 
certaining  a  difference 
in  men's  favour,  with 
refpedl  to  a  future  dif- 
penfarion,  between 
themfelvts  and  what 
they  call  the  brutilh 
part  of  the  creation  : 
fo  dark  and  intricate 
are  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence in  this  world  I 
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19.  For  that 
which  befalleth 
the  fons  of  men 
befalleth  hearts, 
even  one  thjng 
befalleth  them  : 
as  the  one  dietli, 
fo  dieth  the  other; 
yea,  they  have  all 
one  breath,  fo 
that  a  man  hath 
no  pre-eminence 
above  a  beall,  for 
all  is  vanity. 

20.  All  go  un- 
to one  place,  all 
are  of  the  duft,- 
and  all  turn  to 
dull  again. 

2i.Whoknow- 
eth  the  fpirit  of 
man  that  goeth 
\ipward,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  beaft 
that  goes  down- 
ward to  the  earth? 


Upon  the  whole  of  this  queflion  we  join  iflue  with  our 
learned  author,  that  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  puaiflimeuts,  are  no  way,affe6led,  whether  we 
thittk  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are  material 
and  perifliable  with  their  bodies ;  or,  on  the  other,  that  they 
participate  in  a  coequation  with  the  human  foul. 

Solomon  hath  been  fufpe«f\ed  to  favour  the  principles  of  the 
Saducces  in  the  enfuing  verfes  :  *  If  a  man  beget  a  hundred 
children,  and  live  many  years,  fo  that  the  days  of  his  years  be 
many,  and  his  foul  be  not  filled  by  good,  and  alfo  that  he  have 
no  burial,  I  fay,  that  an  untimely  hirth  is  better  than  he.*— 
*  Yea,  though  he  live  a  thoufand  years  twice  told,  yet  hath  he 
feen  no  good  :  do  not  all  go  to  one  place  ?'  Thefe  are  the  texts 
which  our  author  ably  vindicates,  both  by  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  words  in  the  vulgar  verfion,  and  by  a  different  turn  in 
his  own  tranflation. 

Mr.  Defvoeux,  after  removing  fome  other  objeflions,  clofes 
his  differtation  with  obviating  the  charge  of  obfcurity  and  in- 
confiftency,  brought  againft  the  bo^  of  Ecclefiaftes,  which  he 

effefts 
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efFefts  with   the  fame  ability    and  aiMrcfs,  difplaycd  in  the  in- 
ftances  we  have  quoted,  concluding  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  I  hope  it  does  by  this  time  appear,  how  needlefs  it  would 
be  for  me,  minutely  to  fiiew  that  the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  is 
neither  a  ditilogue,  nor  a  difcourfe  made  up  of  ohjeStions  and  an- 
fwers  to  them  ;  nor  a  drama^  wherein  men  of  various  principles 
are  introduced  afting  different  parts  ;  nor  a  fummary  of  wife 
men's  opinion?,  concerning  the  fupreme  good.  For  fince  there 
is  not  the  leaft  footllcp  to  he  obferved  of  either  interlocutors, 
or  abettors  of  different  opinions,  or  obj6£lions  and  anfwers ; 
and  Knee  no  real  inconfiftency  can  be  made  out,  between  the  fe- 
yeral  parts  of  this  treatife,  I  think  it  is  plain  thefe  feveral 
fchemes  were  no  better  than  fhifts  which  commentators  were 
put  to,  in  order  to  fave  the  chara£ter,of  the  book,  without  al- 
lowing  the  contents  of  it  to  be  true.  They  woul(J  never  have 
had  recourfe  to  fuch  e^afions,  did  they  conceive  the  whole  to  be 
free  from  the  odious  imputations  I  have  hitherto  examined, 
and,  I  hope,  confiited.  As  foon  as  the  work  in  the  whole, 
and  every  part  of  if,  become  clear  of  all  fufpicion  of  hereiy  and 
inconfiftency,  the  foundations  of  thofe  fchemes  entirely  vanitb- 
ctb  away,  and  confequently  the  buildings  muft  fall  to  the 
ground,  v/ithout  any  further  effort.' 

In  the  fecond  feflion,  the  reverend  Mr.  Defvoeux  examines 
the  feveral  fchemc-s  propofed  to  explain  the  dcfign  and  fubjedl 
of  the  treatife  under  confideration,  which  agree  with  his  own 
in  the  main  principle  ;  namely,  thac  the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes 
contains  nothing  unworthy  of  the  holy  fpirit,  yet  differ  with 
him  in  other  particulars.  According  to  our  author's  accepta- 
tion, Solomon's  defign  was  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
or  rather  the  neceffuy  of  a  future  ftate,  from  fuch  arguments 
as  realbn  and  experience  furnilh  ;  and  he  is  farther  of  opinion, 
that  the  Hebrew  orator  inferts  fome  obfervations  which  have  no 
dire£l  application  to  the  principal  defign  of  the  treatife,  though 
they  muft  be  regarded  as  confequences  naturally  flowing  from 
the  principles  he  laboured  to  eftablifh,  *  in  order,  as  he  fup- 
poft-s,  to  arrive  at  the  main  conclufion,  without  which  his  prin- 
ciples muft  have  Iain  expofed  to  objedions,  fide  attacks,  and 
chicaneries,  from  the  libertines,  or  pretended  free-thinkers  of 
his  age.'  We  cannot  enter  upon  a  review  of  what  he  urges 
upon  this  head  ;  futhcicnt  it  is,  that  we  miy  venture  to  recom- 
mend it  as  ingenious,  learned,  and  mafterly. 

With  refpedl  to  the  new  verfion  and  paraphrafe,  we  need  fay 
Nothing ;  the  reader  hath  feen  a  fpecimen,  and  may  form  his 
own  judgment;  but  as  to  the  philological  obfervations  an - 
•neiedt  they  abound  with  foch  variety  of  judicious  remarks,  in- 
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genious  interpretations  and  conjeftures,  learned  emendations  of- 
the  text,  and  profound  criticifm,  that  we  are  forry  an  intclligi-, 
ble  analyfis  would  greatly  exceed  th^  Hmirs  of  an  article.  Upon 
the  whole,  to  conclude,  we  heartily  recornmend  this  treatife  to 
.^11  the  lovers  of  facred  criticifm,  and  thofe  unhappy  perfons 
who  build  their  infidelity  upon  the  feeming  abfardities  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  Hence  they  will  tlnd,  that  to  the 
blunders  of  tranflations,  and  to  their  own  inattention  or  igno- 
rance of  the  origifials,  they  ought  to  afcribe  their  erroneous 
opinions  ;  and  that  there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings which  may  not  be  dcmonftrated  worthy  of  their  divine 
origin. 

P.  S,  It  mud  be  cbferved  that  our  author  is  of  opinion,  the 
Hebrew  manufcripts  now  extant  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  difcover 
ancient  various  readings;  and  he  even  hints,  to  afcertain  the 
genuine  text,  to  which  we  cannot  poffibly  give  our  atfent.  Had 
he  perufed  Mr.  Kennicott*s  laft  treatife,  he  muft  certainly  have 
thoughr  otherways  ;  but  from  his  filence,  Mr.  Defvoeux  would 
feem  lobe  an  entire  llranger  to  one  of  the  nrioft  learned  pieces  of 
criticifm  of  which  this  kingdom  can  boall. 

Let  us  add,  that  the  author  has  hardly  any  reafon  to  apo-. 
logize  for  his  language  :  it  is  in  general  clear,  copious,  and 
pure,  (carce  ever  favouring  of  the  French,  and  but  feldom  of 
the  Latin  idiom. 


Art.  Vr.  j4  Re'vieiu  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second.  In 
qjohkh  a  r.enx  Light  is  throvjn  on  the  Tranfadions^  and  the  EffsBs 
of  ?nimferinl  hfuence  are  traced  and  laid  open.  Si'o.  Pr.  ^s, 
Wilkie. 

"^r  O  reign  in  the  Englilb  annals,  perhaps,  contains  fo  great 
-*-^  a  variety  of  concerns,  both  forcic!:n  and  domeftic,  as  that 
of  George  II.  if  we  except  that  of  Henry  II.  A  review  of 
fuch  a  reign,  in  a  work  of  three  (hillings  price,  requires  the  moft 
marterly  plan  to  make  it  pleafing,  and  the  moft  impartial  exe- 
cution to  render  it  inftruciive.  The  title  our  author  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  performance,  does  not  ftrike  the  reader  with  any 
ftrong  prepolTefiions  in  favour  of  his  impartiality;  but,  to  qua- 
lify that  omilTionjhe  has  faid,  in  the  advertifement  to  the  work, 
*  that  the  effefls  of  minifterial  influence  are  (meaning  in  his 
book)  traced  and  laid  open  from  original  papers.' 

Such  an  additional  infertion,  as  there  is  not  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  work  an  original  paper  exhibited,  quoted, 
or  referred  to,  can  at  beft  be  called  a  trap  for  curiofity,  which, 
when  exercifed  on  fuch  ^  fubjeft,  is  laudable,  and  the  difap- 

pointing 
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pointing  it  is  therefore  the  more  blameable.   We  (hall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  work. 

Our  author,  in  his  fecond  fentence,  has  made  a  moft  amaz- 
ing difcovcry,  viz.  *  That  all  the  branches  of  the  prefent  royal 
family,  who  are  heirs  to  the  crown,  derive  their  origin  from 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts.'  Till  this  difcovery  was  made,  the 
world  believed  that  they  were  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick.  In  the  next  page  he  fays,  that  *  the  people  dethroned 
king  James,'  whereas,  the  reprefentatives  faid  that  he  dethroned 
himfelf.  Jn  p.  8,  we  are  told,  that  *  the  Tories,  or  country 
party,  adhered  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
apoftolical  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  they 
were  the  landholders  and  proprietors  of  the  kingdom  ;'  confe- 
quently,  that  the  Whigs  were  all  of  them  republicans,  atheifts, 
or  fedaries,  beggars,  or  (harpers;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  at  the  very  time  our  author  treats  of,  two 
thirds  at  leaft  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  profefled 
Whigs. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  or  courtiers,  according  to  him,  p; 
9,  •  were  bufy,  petulant,  pofitive,  vain,  and  varbofe;  their  beft 
fpeakers  were  neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  and  their  arguments 
blunt,  aukward,  and  flovenly.'  Taking  all  this  upon  our  au- 
thor's own  word,  we  could  have  wifhed  that  he  had  given  us 
fome  proofs  of  what  he  fays,  from  the  fpeeches  of  general,  af- 
terwards earl  Stanhope,  Mr.  Craggs,  Mr.  Talbot,  SirP —  Y , 

(both  of  them  afterwards  lord-chancellors)  and,  for  fome  time, 

of  Mr.  P ,  afterwards  E —  of  B ;  all  of  them  Whigs 

in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  of  John  duke  of  Argyle,  Ph— 

E —  of  Ch— — — — ,  L — d  C ,  and  many  other  Whigs  in 

the  houfe  of  peers. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  in  (hort,  that  the  author  had  defined  the 
meaning  of  a  Whig  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  whether  it  had 
any  meaning  at  all ;  and  whether,  during  moft  part  of  that,  and 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  reign,  the  Tories,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  did  not  a£l  as  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs  as  Tories.  This, 
in  fafl,  was  the  reafon  w  hy  fome  of  the  great  men  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  being  Whigs,  having  more  regard  to  principles  than 
to  founds,  afibciated  with  the  Tories  who  afted  upon  Whig 
principles,  and  left  the  Whigs,  who  aded  upon  Tory  ones.  In 
the  fame  page  our  author  exhibits  another  inflance  of  his  poli- 
tical knowledge,  by  telling  us  that  the  faftion  (of  the  Whigs) 
was  *  originally  inftituted  in  oppofitioi;  to  epifcopacy.'  Dread- 
ful degeneracy,  indeed!  Our  author  in  the  next  line  makes 
another  very  furprifing  difcovery,  in  telling  us  what  we  be- 
lieve never  was  heard  of  before,  that  the  Jacobites  were  a  very 
cw/fet  of  men. 

The 
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The  fubfequent  pages  of  this  voluminous  pamphlet  (for  fuels 
it  is)  feem  to  be  drawn  up  as  an  abridgement  of  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  and  common  hiftories  of  the  late  reign, 
befpangled  with  trite  declamation  from  anti-minifterial  papers 
and  pamphlets,  but,  by  way  of  variety,  dreffed  up  in  a  very 
bad  language.  He  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Shippen,  whom  even  bis 
enemies  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  great  mafter  of  ftile, 
propofed  to  give  the  fame  fam  to  the  late  king  which  his  father 
had  been  endon,md  W\\!t^,  He  then,  p.  12,  tells  us,  that  the 
changes  which  followed  were  extretnely  feijo  ;  and  his  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  fo  extranely  curious,  that  we  forbear  to 
trarjfcribe  it,  left  we  (hould  render  it  njulgar  alfo.  In  the  fame 
page  the  king  tells  his  parliament,  that  he  defired  to  reduce  the 
expence  of  the  public  fHoney,^^  foon  as  it  could  he  done  to  their 
intereft  and  fafery.  He  then  fays,  that  this  Ijpeech,  as  is  common, 
was  undoubtedly  penned  by  the  minifter,  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  majefty,  to  Tooth  the  minds  of  the  people  into  an  acquief- 
cence  of  his  meafures  ;  hut  it  'was  by  many  fufpeSied  to  be  imtboKt 
any  real  intention  of  complying  <vcith  the  tenour  of  it. 

The  reader  by  this  time  mull  more  than  fufpeft  our  author's 
abilities  as  an  hiftorian  as  well  as  a  writer ;  and  will  not  expeft 
to  be  entertained  with  any  farther  criticifms  upon  his  language. 
As  to  his  narrative,  it  is  no  better  than  the  contents  of  an  in- 
dex, ftrung  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace,  and  kept  together  by 

copulative  conjunclions.     Mr.  P ,  now  earl  of  B ,  is  his 

hero.     But  though   that    great  man's  abilities  as  a  commoner,  • 
were  unqueftioned  and  eminent,  our  author  ought  to  have  paid 
fome  more  regard  than  he  has  done  to  thofe  who  laboured  in  the 
fame  vineyard  of  oppofition  \  forfuch  it  may  be  called  from  the 
jK>ble  crop  it  produced  to  them. 

Our  author,  p.  33,  &c.  has  given  us  a  ftale  hrftory  of  the 
famous  excile-fcheme.  An  able  writer  would  have  ennobled  his 
work,  by  giving  his  readers  an  eftimate  of  the  real  diifere'nce 
between  the  manner  of  coUecling  the  duties  upon  tobacco,  pro- 
pofed by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  that  which  is  praftifed  at 
prefent,  in  confcquence  of  an  aft  of  parliament  which  Mr.  Pel 
iam  publicly  declared  was  obtained  at  the  felicitation  of  the 
merchants  of  London.  Such  a  writer  would  likewife  have 
thrown  into  his  work  certain  ftriftures  upon  the  motions  (for 
fuch  happened  in  thofe  days,)  that  were  brought  into  the  ht>ufe 
merely  to  diftrefs  the  minifter,  and  upon  thofe  which  have  been 
fince  eftabliihcd  by  law.  In  ftiort,  a  reviewer  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  even  with  but  tolerable  abilifies,  if  pofielfed  of  im- 
partiality and  candour,  may  ereft  himfelf  into  an  ufeful  readible 
author,  by  comparing  the  tranfadUons  of  one  part  of  that  reign 
with  thofe  of  another,  by  making  allowances  for  party  heats, 

and 
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and  minifterial  cRgagements,  and,  in  fliort,  by  diftinguiftiing 
between  vvliat  was  plaufible  and  what  was  prafticable.  Such  a 
work  coming  from  even  a  middling  writer,  would  be  of  private 
utility  ;  if  f.om  a  great  one,  of  public  fervice. — But  we  will 
pow  return  to  our  author. 

While  he  keeps,  as  he  generally  does,  to  the  index  ftile,  w© 
muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  his  narrative  is  compre- 
henfible,  and  in  fome  places  clear,  tho'  he  feems  every  where  to 
have  been  miferably  defeftlve  as  to  information.  He  fays,  p. 
49,  that  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pr.lteney,  for  the  more  ef- 
fedually  fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefly's 
great  fubjeds  in  America,  was  fupported  by  the  beft  orators  with 
eloquence  and  fatire;  but  the  power  of  the  minilLerconfigned 
it  to  oblivion.  This  is  a  milfake :  that  bill  foon  after  pafl'ed, 
and  was  carried  into  the  fulleft  etfeft  during  all  that  war,  tho% 
in  fad,  the  contents  of  it  have  very  little  or  no  relation  to  its 
title.  Our  author's  relation  of  the  convention,  and  our  nego- 
tiations with  Spain,  a  fubjed  fo  important  and  interefting  even 
at  this  time,  conveys  with  it  no  more  information  than  may 
be  gathered  from  a  common  news  paper,  or  magazine.  P. 
54,  our  author  fuppofes  admiral  Vernon  to  have  been  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  on  account  of  his  oppofirion  to  the  minifter  in 
the  hoiife  of  commons.  Vernon,  when  he  received  that  com- 
mifl'ion,  was  net  in  parliament.  Our  author,  p.  ^7,  mentions, 
the  people  of  England,  in  the  year  1640,  to  have  been  as  much 
dilhcflld  by  the  bad  management  of  their  minifters  as  they  were 
by  the  hard  froil,  and  all  owing  to  our  German  connexions.  An 
able  reviewer  of  this  reign,  in  mentioning  the  motion  made 
for  removing  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  majefty's  prefence 
and  councils,  as  our  author  dees,  pages  58  and  59,  would  have 
coolly  enquired,  whether  that  morion  was  conftitutional  and 
juftji^or  founded  on  proper  evidences  ;  or  whether  they  who 
chiefly  fupported  it,  did  not  afterwards  give  it  \}^p  as  indefenfi- 
ble.  Sterility  of  hiTguage,  and  hacknied  fentiments,  arc  the 
only  objedtijns  we  have  to  our  author's  reprefentation  of  Britifli 
affairs  upon  the  continent,  and  in  America,  after  the  Spanifh 
war  was  declared.  Had  he  been  poiTefTed  of  proper  ta- 
lents, or  information',  he  had  a  fine  field  to  have  difplayed 
both,  p.  65,  when  he  mentions  the  change  of  miniftry  when 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Orford.  Inflead  of  that, 
we  have  only  a  tame  narrative  of  what  palfed  without  doors, 
and  not  the  leaft  infight  into  the  meafures  which  that  minifter 
took  to  fruftrate  the  parliamentary  enquiry  into  his  condud. 

Our  author  fays,  p.  .71,  that  the  reafons  for  which  the  French 
were   not  purfued  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  are  ftill  un- 
known ; 
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known  :  perhaps  they  are  to  him,     P.  74,  after  fome  compIJ- 
raents  paid  to  prince  Charles  (as  our  author  calls  him)  and  his 
family,  he  tells  us,  that  *  Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  a 
fleet  fuperior  to  that  of  France,  permitted  rhe  enemy  to  efcape.' 
P.  79,  where  our  author  mentions  the  capture  of  M.  Belleille,  and 
his  brother,  he   might,  very   confiftently   with  his  own  plan, 
have  Ihewn,  that  tho'  that  capture  was  legal,  yet  the  legality  of 
their  detention  in  England,  and  refufing  them  as  prifoners  of 
war,  the   benefit   of  the  cartel,  was  llrongly  altercated   even 
amongft  our  general  officers  ;  and  that  our  court  atlaft,  in  fad, 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point.     His  account   of  the  rebel- 
lion is  extremely  fuperficial,  and    in   fome  parts  falfe  ;  for  the 
king  himfelf  never  took  the  field  on  Finchley-Common,  as  this 
writer,  p.  86,  affirms  he  did.     Pages  104  and  105,  our  author 
exhibits  at  full  length  the  names  of  a  great  many  refpeftable  per- 
fons,  fomeof  v/hom  arc  now  alive,  and  perhaps  may  not  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  faid,  together  with  the  ftate  of  the  court  and 
country  party  ;  the  veracity  of  which  may  likewife  be  very  juiliy 
queftioned.     P.   116,  he   tells  us,    a   company  of  traders  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  large  traft  of  land  upon  the  river  Ohio  in 
America.     Is  our  author  fure  of  that  important  fad  ?  or  is  he 
fure    that  fuch  a  charter   ever   paffed  the  great  feal  ?     The 
remaining    part   of    this   performance   is   chiefly   embelliflied 
with  the  arguments,  and  fometimes  the  words  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Confiderations   on  the  German  war,  which  were 
publifhed  by  the  fame  bookfcller ;   but  we  cannot  help  being  a 
little  apprehcnfive    that    our  author   has  been  off    his  guard 
when  he  wrote  p.  133.     Jt  would  look  like  ill  nature  to  give 
our  reafons  for  that  opinion.     From  p.  140,  our  author's  ftile 
and  manner  is  fo  evidently  altered  for  the  better,  that  we  can- 
not bring  ourfelves  to  believe  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  per- 
formance to  be  executed  by  the  fame   hand  as  the  preceding. 
The  fame  barrennefs  of  matter,  ftalenefs   of  obfervation,   and 
want    of  information,  however,   flill   continue.     In  the   mean 
while  we  cannot  difown  its  being  a  tolerable  good  epitome  of 
the  nev.'s  papers  and  magazines  of  the   time.     His  defence  of 

L —  G— —  S ,  which  he  begins  in  the  notes  upon  p. 

226,  is  incomparably  the  beft  part  of  his  performance  :  and 
as  an  apology  for  the  freedom  he  has  taken  with  mini- 
fters,  we  are  obliged,  in  juftice  to  his  intrepidity,  to  infert  his 
charader  of  a  fet  of  men,  whom,  perhaps,  in  point  of  interelf, 

he  had  much  lefs  rcafon  to  provoke.     Speaking  of  L —  G 

S ,  he  fays,  that  *  he  was  ftigmatized  with  the  moft  viru- 
lent infult  that  the  moft  favage  bread  could  fuggeft,  while  a 
parcel  of  mercenary  beokfellers,  men  tha^t  would  blaft  the  faireft 
charafter  for  the  fake  of  getting'  a  few  perfce,  bafe  and  fearlefs 
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St  their  condoft  on  fuch  occafions,  and  all  times  wretches  whh- 
out  any  khid  of  principle,  collefted  together  their  underftrap- 
pers,  and  poured  fuch  a  fhoal  of  fcandalous  and  libellous  pam- 
phlets into  the  hands  of  the  public,  as  feemed  to  deluge  the 
whole  town.' 


Art.  VII.  Fingal  :  An  Antient  Epic  Poeniy  in  Six  Bocks  :  Toge~ 
ther  i\)ith  fe'veral  other  Potms,  compofcdby  OlTian  the  Son  of  Fin- 
gal. Tranjlaied  fro?n  the  Gd^iz  LanguagCy  by  ]zmtsM2iC^\\tV' 
fon.     4/5.     Pr.  12s.     Becket  ^«i  Hondt.     [Concluded.] 

'Tp  H  E  fourth  book  of  this  admirable  poem  is  introduced 
*  with  a  kind  of  dedication  to  the  fair  Malvina,  who  appears 
to  have  been  enamoured  of  the  gallant  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  the 
bard  Oilian  ;  and,  after  the  untimely  death  of  that  hero,  to  have 
taken  pleafure  in  hearing  his  praifes  fun g  by  his  reverend  fa- 
ther. Fingal  being  at  this  period  alleep,  and  the  adion  natu- 
rally fufpended,  the  poet  judicioufly  interpofes  this  epifode,  re- 
lating to  his  own  courtlhip  of  Everallin,  the  daughter  of  Bran- 
no,  by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  the  better  to  underftand  fe- 
veral  paflages  that  occur  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem. 

Having  recounted  his  own  exploit  a^ainft  his  rival  Cormac, 
whom  he  flew  in  battle,  he  returns  to  his  fubjeft  of  Fingal's  ex-' 
pedition.  Rouf^^d  by  the  apparition  of  Everallin,  he  flies  to 
the  afliftance  of  his  fon  Ofcar,  who  was  engaged  with  the 
Danes,  near  the  Red  Oak  of  Lubar's  ftream.  Nothing  can  be  - 
more  magnificent  than  this  defcription  of  himfelf.  *  My  fpear 
fupported  my  fleps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung,  I  hummed, 
as  1  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old — like  diftant 
thunder  Lochlin  heard — thsy  fled.'  The  fame  fltuations  will 
fuggeft  the  fame  images  to  bards,  who  could  not  poffibly  have 
tlie  lealt  communication  with  each  other.  Milton  reprefents 
Lucifer  fupported  on  his  fpear.  *  My  rattling  armour  rung/ 
conveys  the  fame  idea  as  the  a.fdCtm  S'i  Tivyji  It'  ctvTa,  of 
Homer.  His  humming,  in  time  of  danger,  the  fong  of  heroes 
of  old,  is  altogether  conformable  to  the  praftice  of  the  Greeks, 
vv-ho  fung  the  hymn  to  battle;  and  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  on 
hearing  his  voice,  is  a  circumftance  exailly  fimilar  to  the  con- 
fiifion  of  the  Trojans,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  Achilles, 
after  the  death  of  Patroclus. 

Tf/f  <r*  iJiuKn^n^Av  Tg &>gj  kKhtqi  t'  Wrtc^i^oi, 
Thrice  from  the  wall  the  hero's  cries  refounds. 
And  thrice  that  cry  the  Trojan  hofl  confounds. 

Bur, 
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But,  indeed,  the  very  circumftance  of  crying  three  times  is  again 
mentioned  with  fuitable  dignity,  when  Fingal  awakes  and  fum- 
mons  his  chiefs  to  battle.  *  The  king  flood  by  the  ftone  of  Lii- 
bar  ;  and  thrice  reared  his  terrible  voice — the  deer  ftarted  from 
the  fountains  of  Cronila ;  and  all  the  rocks  fliook  on  their 
hills.*  We  are  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the  verb  rear,  thus 
applied  to  the  voice. 

Fingal,, in  confequence  of  his  promifc  to  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  retires  from  the  fight,  that  this  hero  might  have  all  the 
glory  of  the  battle.  *  He  fhall  lead  my  battle,  that  his  fame 
may  rife  in  the  fong.'  This  is  an  inifance  of  generofjty  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Gaul  commalided  the  tribe  which  had 
long  difputed  the  pre-eminence  with  Fingal  himfelf.  The  king's 
retiring  from  the  field  is  not  lefs  glorious  than  his  firft  advance 
to  battle.  *  Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged  round 
with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  wcflward  from  the 
morning's  beam,  the  king  of  hills   removed.     Terrible  is  the 

light  of  his  armour,  and  two  fpears  are  in    his  hand. His 

gray  hair  falls  on  the  wind. He  often  looks  back  on  the 

war.     Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame,  to  carry  his  words 

to  the    heroes. High  on  Cromla's  fide  he  fat,  waving  the 

lightning  of  his  fword,  and  as   he  waved  we  moved.' 

What  follows  is  a  generous  contention  between  OITian  and 
his  beloved  Ofcar,  which  laft  refpedtfully  intreats  his  father  to 
retire  with  Fingal,  that  he  (Ofcar)  may  have  the  fairer  oppor- 
tunity to  inherit  his  fame.     The  battle  begins  with  great  fury, 
and  wonderful  deeds  of  prowefs  are  performed  by  Gaul  and  Of- 
fian  and  Ofcar ;  neverthelefs,   they   are  furrounded  by  a  great 
fuperiority  in  number,  and  in   danger  of  being  overpowered. 
Fingal  perceives  their  fituation,  and   loth  to  deprive  them  of 
the  glory  of  the  viftory,  by  marching  in  perfon  to  their  affift- 
ance,  he  fends  Ullin   the  bard  to  animate  their  fpirits,  by  re- 
hearfing  to  them  the  deeds  of  their  anceftors.     One  would  ima- 
gine the  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  this  occafion  had  been  li- 
terally copied  by  Edward  111.  of  England,  who,  at  the  battle  of 
Crefiy,  remained  aloof  upon  a  hill,  while  his  fon   the  Black 
Prince   was  engaged  with  the  whole  power  of  France.     Even 
when  the  prince  was  reprefented  as  in  imminent   danger,  he 
would  not  move  to  his  alfiftance,  left  he  fhould  rob  him  of  the 
glory  of  the  day.     Of  all  the  Englilh  kings,  Edward  III.  ap- 
proached the  neareft  to  the  character  of  Fingal,  whicli  is  the 
perfeaipn  of  chivalry.     The  addrefs  of  the  bard  to  Gaul  puts 
us  in  mind  of  the  fpeech  that  Shakefpeare  afcribes  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  when  his  fon  the  duke  of  Hereford  is  on  the  point  of 
engaging  Mowbray  in  fingle  combat.     *  Be  thine  arm  like  thun- 
der 5^hine  eyes  like  fire  j  thy  heait  of  fplid  oak.    Whirl  round 

thy 
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thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  Ihield  like  theflanv 
of  death.*     Gaunt,  in  the  play  of  Richard  II.  fays, 

**  Be  fwift  as  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 
And  let  thy  blows  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafquc 
Of  thy  pernicious  adverfary." 

In  order  to  aggrandize  the  charaSer,  or  rather  to  fupport 
the  confequence  of  Fingal,  it  was  neceflary  that  Gaul  Ihould 
fail  in  his  enterprize.  The  king  of  Lochlin  could  be  conquered 
hy  none  but  Fingal ;  as  Hedor,  in  the  Iliad,  is  referved  for  the 
arm  of  Achilles. 

*  Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared  his 
voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and  the  fons  of  the  defart 
(lood  iViil. — They  bent  their  red  faces  to  earth,  afhamed  at  the 
prefence  of  Fingal.  He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days 
of  the  fun,  when  flow  it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expeft  the 
ihower.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king  of  Morven,  and  flop- 
ped in  the  midft  of  his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear, 
rolling  his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  feemed  as  an' 
oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its  branches  blafted  of 
old  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. — It  bends  over  the  ftream,  and 
the  gray  niols  whililes  in  the  wind  :  fo  flood  the  king.  Thea 
fiowly  he  retired  to  the  rifing  heath  of  Lena.  His  thoufands 
pour  around  the  hero,  and  the  darkaefs  of  battle  gathers  on 
the  hUL' 

Let  it  be  remembered,  for  the  honour  of  Ofllan,  that  Swaran 
on  this  occafion  makes  a  much  better  figure  than  Heftor,  who 
fairly  takes  to  his  heels  at  the  approach  of  Achilles ;  and  thus, 
not  only  vilifies  his  own  chara£ler,  but,  in  fo  doing,  detrads 
from  the  merit  of  his  conqueror.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
Fingal  in  this  attitude  is  compared  to  a  beam  of  heaven,  and 
Achilles  to  a  blazing  fire,  or  the  rifmg  fun,  "h  tv^o^  euQo^i- 

The  defcription  of  this  battle  abounds  with  beautiful  fimiles, 
and  fome  fine  touches  of  the  pathetic.  The  found  of  the  war 
aroufes  the  dejected  Cuchullin  in  the  cave  of  Cromja.  He  ad- 
vances with  his  chiefs  towards  the  heath.  *  They  came,  and  fawr 
the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowded  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  when 
the  dark  winds  blow  from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  thi'o' 
the  fandy  vale. 

*  Cuchullin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered  oh 
his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  :  bis  red- 
rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  ru(h  to  battle, 
and  thrice  did  CQflJnai  flop  hiip.    Chief  of  the  iflc  of  Mill,  he 

faid. 
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faid,  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe.     Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of 
the  king  ;  hinifelf  is  like  the  ftorm. 

*  Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet  the  king  of 
Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  ftream  after  rain, 
and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over.  Then  be  thy  voice  fweet 
in  his  ear  to  praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of 
Caithbat,  for  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of 
his  fathers. 

*  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs 
that  are  no  more  I  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk 
to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  Ihall  I  be 
renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam 
that  has  (hone,  like  a  mill  that  fled  away,  when  the  blaft  of 
the  morning  came,  and  brightened  the  Ibaggy  fide  of  the  hill. 
Connal  !  talk  of  arms  no  more ;  departed  is  my  fame. — My 
fighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's  wind  ;  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen. — And  thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fail  of 
my  fame  ;  for,  vanquiflied,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcrich.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  Fingal  and  Swaran  meet 
in  battle  ;  and  here  the  poet  exerts  himfelf  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  In  reading  the  former  defcriptions  of  exploits 
atchieved  by  fecondary  charafters,  we  can  hardly  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  poet  will  fupport  the  pre-eminence  of  his  chief 
hero,  when,  he  is  introduced  upon  the  fcene  :  but  when  he 
makes  his  appearance,  we  fee  with  aftoniftiment,  that  the  bard 
has  referved  his  chief  Hrength  for  the  important  occafion,  and 
raifed  fuch  a  climax  as  All  antiquity  cannot  parallel.  We  would 
defire  the  implicit  admirers  of  Homer,  to  compare  the  battle 
between  Achilles  and  Hedor  with  the  defcription  of  this  com- 
bat  between  Fingal  and  Swaran.  Achilles  throws  his  fpear  at 
Heftor,  whom  it  mifi'es,  and  it  is  brought  back  to  him  by  Mi- 
nerva. He£lor  launches  his  fpear  at  Achilles,  but  cannot  pene- 
trate his  (liield.  Then  he  draws  his  fword,  in  ©rder  to  attack 
the  Grecian  hero,  who  kills  him  at  one  thruft,  by  direding  the 
point  of  his  fpear  to  that  part  of  the  neck  which  was  left  unco- 
vered at  the  joining  of  the  armour.  When  the  dying  Heftor 
adjures  him,  by  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  accept  a  ranfom  for 
his  breathlefs  coarfe  ;  he  not  only  refufes  to  grant  his  requeft, 
in  the  moft  infulting  terms,  but  even  expreffes  a  wifh,  that  his 
ftomach  was  ftrong  enough  to  allow  him  to  eat  the  coarfe  of 
his  enemy  : 

■     Let 
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Let  us  fee  how  the  demeanour  of  Fingal  is  defcribed. 

*  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of 
his  courfe  ?  who  is  it  but  Starno's  fan  to  meet  rhe  king  of  Mor- 
ven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  :  it  is  like  the  llorm  of 
the  ocean,  when  two  fpirits  mcret  far  diftant,  and  contend  for 
the  rolling  of  the  wave.  The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  hi^ 
hill ;  and  i^^^  the  high  billows  advancing  to  ^''^ven'^  Ihore. 

*  Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes  met  In 
the  midft  of  their  falling  people.  There  was  the  clan?  of  arms ! 
there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hamniers  of  the  furnace! 
Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the  kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their 
eyes.  Their  dark-brown  fliields  are  cleft  in  twain  ;  and  their 
Aeel  flies,  broken,  from  their  helmets,  They  fling  their  wear 
pons  down.  Each  ruflies  to  his  hero's  grafp.  Their  fmewy 
arms  bend  round  each  other  :  they  turn  from  fide  to  lide,  and 
ftrain  and  ftretch  their  large  fpreading  limbs  below.  But  whea 
the  pride  of  their  flrength  arofe,  they  fhook  the  hill  with  their 
heels ;  rocks  tumble  from  their  places  on  high  \  the  green-r 
headed  buflies  are  overturned.  At  length  the  lirength  of 
Swaran  fell ;  and  the  king  of  the  groves  js  bound. 

*  Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona  ;  bur  Cona  I  behold  no  more, 
thus  have  I  itz^  two  dark  hills  removed  from  their  place  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  but  fling  ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  they 
fall  together  with  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The  flreams  are 
turned  by  their  fides,  aud  the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

*  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,  faid  the  noble  Fingal,  guard 
the  king  of  Lochlin  \  for  he  is  llrong  as  his  thoufand  waves. 
His  hand  is  taught  to  the  battle,  and  his  race  of  the  times  of 
old.  Gaul,  thou  firft  of  my  heroes,  and  Oflian  king  of  longs, 
attend  the  friend  of  Agandecca,  and  raife  to  joy  bis  grief.' 

The  battle  is  fu^ceeded  by  the  affe^ing  adventure  of  Qrla, 
flain  by  the  hand  of  Fingal ;  jhe  king's  lamentation  for  the 
death  of  his  fon  Rhyno,  who  fell  in  the  battle ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful epifode  of  Geicholfa  and  Lamderg,  which  wa.s  pi;bliihed  laft 
year  among  the  fragments. 

*  Then  Gaul   and  Ofiian  fat  with  Swaran  on  the   foft  green 

banks  of  Lubar -I  touched  the  harp  to  pleafe  the  king.   But 

gloomy  was  his  brow  :  he  rolled   his  red   eyes   towards  Lena. 
The  hero  ipourned  his  people.' 

The  fixth  book  opens  on  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the 
jnorning  of  the  fixth  day.  *  CuchuUin  faw  Fingal  vitflorious, 
and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.     The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour, 

and  Connal  flowly  followed tlKy  funk  behind   the  hill  like 

.'^-     Vill.  'January  1761^  £  %\sk 
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,two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night ;  when  ^inds  purfue  them  over 
the  mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath  rcfounds.*  Though  he 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  own  fame,  he  had  fent  the  bard 
Carril  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  vidory.  Carril  was  be- 
loved by  Oflian,  who  exclaims,  *  Hail,  Carril,  of  other  times, 
thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  on  the  hills  of  Tura.  Thy  words  are 
pleafant  as  the  Ihovver  that  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  fun— —thy 
fongis  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring  that  llghs  on  the  hunter's 
ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the 
mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.'  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  Carril's  charader,  and  of  Oflian's  heart,  than 
thcfe  expreflions  of  love  and  admiration  ;  fo  little  was  the  foa 
of  Fingal  tainted  with  the  jealous  envy  that  now  prevails  among 
the  children  of  the  mufe.  But  his  apoiirophe  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  bard,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  book,  is  a  moft  affe£l- 
ing  ftroke  of  poetical  enthaHafm. 

*  Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of  thy  eddying 
%vinds.  O  that  thou  wouldft  come  to  my  hall  when  I  am  alone 
hy  night !-— And  thou  doll  come,  my  friend,  I  hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp ;  when  it  hangs  on  the  diftant  wail,  and 
\he  feeble  found  touches-  my  ear.  Why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  to 
me  in  my  grief,  and  tell  when  I  Ihall  behold  my  friends  ?  But 
thou  paliefl  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft  j  and  thy  wind 
Vkhifiles  through  the  gray  hair  of  Ofliaa.* 

The  poet,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  generofity  of  Fi«gal  with- 
the  aftcdions  af  nature,  and  the  events  of  probability,  intro- 
duces very  artfully  a  fong  of  the  bards,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Swaran  was  not  only  the  brother  of  Fingal's  beloved  Agan- 
decca,  but  alfo  related  to  the  king  of  the  lonely  hills,  whofs 
^reat  grandmother  was  Inibaca,  filler  to  the  king  of  Locb4in. 

*  Fingal  faw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of 
bards.  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  foothe  my 
foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noifeof  arms  ;  and 
let  an  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Lcchlin-. 
He  mull  depart  from  us  with  joy/  Then  the  adventure  of 
Trenmor  and  Inibaca  is  rehearfed.  Fingal  comforts  his  van- 
quiflied  foe  : — '  Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean,  thou  haft 
poured  thy  valour  forth:  thy  vorce  has  been  like  the  voice 
of  thoufands,  when  they  engage  in  battle.'  He  generoufly 
gives  him  the  alternative  of  returning  to  his  own  country  in 
peace  : — *  ordo'li  thou  chufe  the  Hght :  (fays  he)  the  combat 
which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor,  is  thine  ;  that  thou  may'ffc 
depart  renov.ned  like  the  fun  fetting  in  the  wefl.'  Swaran,  al- 
ready overcome  by  his  fword,  now  yields  to  his  generofity  :  he 
declares   he  will  never  niore  fight  with  the  king  of  Morven-. 

'aiefi 
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'  Ble-f^  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fliells  !  (faid  Swaran  of  lb« 
dark-brown  fhield)  in  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  rj)riiig  ;  in 
war  the  mountain  ftorm  :  take  now  my  hand  in  friendflilp,  thou 
noble  king  of  Morven.'  Is  not  this  conteft,  in  generous  fenti^ 
ment,  infinitely  more  glorious  and  affecting  than  the  war  of 
fvvords  ?  Is  there  any  palTage  in  antiquity  th^t  difplays  morq 
perfeft  heroifm. 

The  king  of  Lochlin  being  effeflually  confoled,  Fingal  en-f 
quires  after  the  defponding  CuchuUin,  who  has  fent  him  his 
fword  by  Carril,  with  a  declaration  that  he  will  never  ufe  it 
more,  bccaufe  he  hath  been  vanquiihed  in  battle.  *  No,  (re^ 
plied  the  king)  Fingal  fliall  never  take  his  fword.  His  arm  is 
mighty  in  war  ;  and  his  fame  fliall  never  fail.'  Then  turning 
to  the  king  of  Lochlin,  he  addrelfes  him  in  this  beautiful  apof- 
trophe.  *  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  refounding  woods,  give  all 
thy  grief  away— the  vanquiihed,  if  brave,  are  ftill  renowned-- 
they  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud,  when  he  hides  his  face  in.ths 
fouth  ;  but  looks  again  on  the.  hills  of  grafs.* 

Swaran  being  difmifTed  in  peace,  Fingal  and  his  heroes  iffue 
to  thechace,  and  a  deer  is  facrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  :  or^ 
which  occafion  his  father  exhibits  another  pathetic  fcene  of  pa'^ 
ternal  tendernefs.  This  ceremony  being  performed,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  cave  of  Tura,  where  he  finds  CuchuUin,  whofe 
grief  he  footheswitb  the  warmeft  expreflions  of  regard  and  af* 
fedlion  ;  at  the  fame  time  chiding  Connan,  who  fpeaks  to  thq 
prejudice  of  that  difconfolate  hero.  ♦  And  hereafter  thou  (halt 
beviftorious,  faid  Fingal  king  of  (hells.  The  fam^  of  Cuchul- 
lin  fiiall  grow  like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many  battles 
await  thee,  O  chief,  and  many  (hall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand, 

<  Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the  fcaH:  of 
(hells  ;  that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  danger,  and  cur  friend^ 
delig^5  in  our  prefgnce. 

•  *  We  fat,  we  fpafted,'  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of  CuchuUin 
rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  returned  j  and  gladnefs  bright- 
ened on  his  face. 

*  Uilin  gave  the  (ong,  and  Carril  ralfed  the  voice.     I,  often, 

joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles  of  the  fpear. Battles  f 

where  I  often  fought  ;  but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame 
of  my  former  adions  is  ceafed  ;  and  1  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of 
my  friends. 

-  *  Thus  they  paffed^the  night  in  the  fong  ;  and  brought  bacif 
the  morning  with  joy..  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath,  and  (hook 
his  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand.  ■  'He  moved  firll  toward  thft 
plains  of  I^ena, ..and  we  followed  like  ^  I'idge  of  fire, 

^  a       -  ^S|,^read 
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*  Spiead  the  fail,  faid  the  king   of  Morven,  and  catch  ther 

winds  that  pour  from  Lena. We  rofe  on  the  wave  with 

Tongs,  and  lulhed,  with  joy,  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean.* 

We  have,  in  the  lad  Number  of  our  Review,  pointed  cut 
fomc  of  the  beauties  of  this  poem  ;  but  as  we  have  heard  fome 
ingenious  ciitics  complain,  that  it  wants  variety  both  in  images 
and  charafter,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  weaken,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  force  of  thefe  objeftions.  That  it  has  not  fuch  a  redun- 
<Jancy  of  figures  as  is  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  muft  be 
univerfally  allowed :  but  we  ought  to  remember,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  very  fmall  proportion  which  it  bears  in  quantity  to 
cither  of  thofe  performances.  We  ought  to  confider  whether 
the  narration  flags  for  want  of  imagery;  and  if  it  is  found  ani- 
xpating,  intercfting,  and  even  tranfporting,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  conclude  that  a  greater  number  of  figures  would 
have  been  fiiperfluous,  if  not  difagreeablc,  ;  for  an  entertain- 
ment in  being  toolufcious,  cloys  the  flomach,  and  diforders  tKe 
digeflion.  Bcfides,  when  a  man  fit?  down  to  an  agreeable  re^ 
paft,  he  ought  to  enjoy  the  good  chear,  and  thank  the  enter- 
tainer, without  reflecting  upon  him  for  not  having  provided  a 
more  fumptuous  banquet.  Some  of  the  fimilcs  and  expreflionx 
in  Fingal,  we  mult  confefs  are  often  repeated  ;  yet,  as  they  ara 
all  ftriking  and  beautiful,  they  are  tlill  reviewed  with  plea- 
fure. 

With  refpeft  to  the  wapt  of  cliaradler,  the  charge  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, without  foundation  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay,  Of- 
fian  is  lefs  exceptionable  than  Virgil  in  this  particular.  The 
charadter  of  Fingal  is  fo  exquifitely  drawn,  and  fo  admirably 
fuflained,  that  he  ftarts  out  upon  the  canvas,  leaving  all  the 
fubfervient  figures  in  fliade,  attrafting  the  chief  attention,  and 
commanding  the  chief  applaufe.  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  is 
his  oppofite  in  every  thing  but  courage  and  perfonal  prfewefs. 
Fingal  is  moderate  and  gentle  ;  Swaran,  proud  and  infolent  ; 
the  Scot  ia  fentimen'al  ;  the  Dane  ferocious ;  the  king  of  Mor-t 
ven  fliines  like  the  genial  fuB.;  the  lord  of  Lochlin  glares  like 
a  baleful  comet.  Cuthullin,  tho'  he  refembles;  Fingal  in  gene- 
rofity  and  valour,  is  reprefcnted  in  fuch  a  point  of  view,  as  ren-. 
dcrshim  totally  difi-'erent  from  the  characlci  of  that  hero.  He 
is  diflirgulihed  by  his  jealous  fenGbility,  his  modtily  and  deC- 
pcndence.  A  very  rtmaikable  contralt  is  form.ed  by  the  cha- 
rafters  of  Connal  and  Cahiiar;  the  firfr,  fedate  and  cautious; 
fhe  other,  impetuous  and  overbearing.  How  finely  does  Fin- 
gal chara£lerize  his  chiefs  in  thefe  words:  *  Ofiian,  ftand  thou 
near  my  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fergus,  bend 
thy  crooked  yew«     Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  heaven. 
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tn  fikc  manner  Hardikniite  charncterilcs  his  Tons  in  tjlie  cele- 
brated Scotch  fragment,  known  by  that  name. 

**  Robin  of  Rothfay,  bend  thy  bow, 
Thy  arrows  (hoot  fae  leil, 
Mony  a  comely  countenance 
They  have  turn'd  to  deedly  pale. 
Brade  Thomas,  take  ye  but  your  lance* 
Ye  neid  nae  weapons  mare, 
Gif  ye  fight  wi'it  as  ye  did  ance 
Gainft  Weftmoreland's  fierce  heir. 
Malcolm,  light  of  foot  as  flag 
That  runs  in  foreft  wyld.'* 

Cotinan,  who  upbraids  Cuchuilin,  bears  ^  rtrong  refemblanct 
to  the  Therfites  of  Homer  ;  but  there  is  not  in  Homer,  nor  ia 
Virgil,  nor  in  any  other  poem  we  know,  a  charader  which  equals 
that  of  the  venerable  Olfian  himfelf,  fecond  ta  his  father  in  vir- 
tue and  valour,  and  fuperiorto  all  in  fublimityof  genius. 

We  fhaH  not  detain  the  reader  by  expatiating  on  the  antique 
ties  of  Finga!,  which  are  expkiacd  in  the  notes  of  the  inge- 
fiious  editor. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  Epopoea  was  a  fpecies  of  poetry,  inllitnted 
to  celebrate  the  adions  of  heroes,  that  the  hearer  might  be  ani- 
mated by  the  example  of  his  anceftors  ;  or  if  it  was  intended  to 
improve  the  heart  as  well  as  to  footl^e  the  imagination,  by  con- 
veying the  bell  lelTons  of  morality,  in  the  delightful  vehicle  of 
poetical  exprefllon  ;  and  if  the  work  is  allowed  to  be  perfed, 
when  thefe  intentions  are  euctTtually  anfwered  or  fulfilled,  we 
will  venture  to  pronounce  Fingal  a  perfect  Epic  poem,  and  as 
<uch  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


Art.  VIII.     Hecuba,  a  Trageifyy  as  h  is  A^ed  at  the   Tbeafre- 
i?5ja//*  Drury-Lane.     iw..    Pr.  u.  6^^,     Dodflcy. 

CCARCE  any  thing  within  the  circle  of  the  Belles  Lettra 
*^  hath  made  fo  poor  and  contemn ptible  a  figure  amongft  us 
of  late  years  as  our  dramatic  poetry.  In  comedy  humour  and 
charaOer  areintirely  forgotten,  antl  nothing  fucceeds  but  plot 
and  intrigue,  whilft  /rtf^^-^y-avr/V///^  is  reduced  to  a  mere  mecha- 
nic art,  and  a  few  (Iriking  incidents,  fo  contrived  as  to  elevate 
and  furprize,  or  to  give  a  favourite  ador  an  opportunity  of 
^'jwing  his  attitudes  and  ftage-tricks,  fupply  the  place  of  fa- 
kle,  fentiment,  and  diftion;  whilll:  the  lines 

in  one  even  tenor  flow, 
CorreSly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 

E  I  Modera 


Modern  tragiedy  feems  greatly  to  refemble  modern  arcMfe^-* 
ture  :  we  write  juftas  we  build,  only  for  the  prefent  time,   and 
not  as  we  ufed  to  do,  £01"  pofterity.     Our  houfes  are  extremely 
Meat  and  elegant,'  rules  and  proportions  are   ftri£lly    obferved, 
and  every  thing  fo  conftruQed  as  to  catch  the  eye,  but  at  the 
i'ame  time  of  the  flighteft  materials,  and  totally  void    of  that 
noble  fimplicity  and  magnificence  which  appears  in  our  ancient 
Jlruflures ;  and  it  is  juft  the  fame  with  our  tragedies,  where 
every  thing   is    meafured    out  by    rule   and   line,  the   unities 
ftridly  and  religioufly   obferved,  and    all  the  little  fubflitutes 
Which  art  hath  invented,  to  fupply  the  place  of  genius,  induf- 
.trioully  fought  after,  and  conrtantly  employed.     AH  the  bufi- 
hefs   is  thrown  upon   one  aftor;  and  all  the  fentiments   and 
fine   fpeechcs    put  into    the  mouth  of   one   charadler,   whilft 
the  reft  only  ferve  as  io  many  cyphers  to  fwell  the  value  of  the 
one  leading  figure. 

When  fuch  is  the  corrupt  and  ridiculous  tafle  of  the  town* 
>vhat  has  an  author  to  do  but  to  adapt  himfelf  to  it  ?  if  he  cart 
put  a  few  necelfary  guineas  into  his  pocket,  and  fell  his  copy 
V/ell  at  the  erid  of  nine  nights,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  concern 
to  him,  whether  the  judicious  approve  or  condemn  it  in  the 
clofet^    • 

The  eSctra ordinary  fuccefs  Which  fome  very  indifferent  per- 
formances had  lately  met  wirh  on  the  ftage,  probably  induced 
the 'author  of  Hecuha  to  try  his  fortune  ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  every  thing  confidered,  he  had  as  fair  pretences 
to  applaufe  as  many  of  his  more  fuccefsful  brethren  i  but 

Diis  aliter  'vifum  eji. 

Hecuha  ftruggled  with  difficulty  a  few  nights  through  yawning 
Audiences,  and  expired  ;  but  whether  Ihe  will  ever  come  to 
life  again,  we  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  theatrical  myfte- 
ries  to  determine.  We  fhall  not  pretend  to  call  in  quelHon  the 
judgment  of  the  public  on  this  occafion,  as  all  our  bufinefs  is 
Only  to  give  a  candid  and  impartial  account  of  the  performance* 

H^rw^aconfifts  of  only  three  afts  ;  the  reafon  of  which  we 
cannot  pofllbly  guefs  at,  as  they  take  up  nearly  the  time  of  five, 
and  might  eafily  have  been  divided  in  the  ufual  manner.  The 
ilory  is  {o  well  known  to  every  fchool-boy,  and  in  this  learned 
iage  to  every  fair  lady,  that  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  repeat  it; 
we  flinll  only  therefore  obft  fve,  that  the  time  of  the  aftion 
is  that  when,  after  the  facking  of  T^roy,  the  Grecian  fleet  lay 
\viiid-bound  at  Ckerjcnefut .     The  plot  is  thus  conduced. 

The  firft  adl  opens  with  a  converfation  between  Vlyjfes  and 
Ztd'.hjbiust  who  infoitn  us  that  Ktcula,  and  her  daughter  Po-^ 

Jjxena^ 
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Jar^wtf,  are  prifoners  in  the  Grecian  C2w\y> ;  and  that  an  anibafTa- 
Gor  is  juft  arrived  from  Pyrechmes,  king  of  Paoniay  to  treat  with 
Jgamimnon  for  their  ranfom.  This  Ulyjfes  feems  averfe  to,  be- 
ing apprehenfive  that,  in  this  tafe,  Polyxetia  might  be  foon  tnar- 
ried,  and  her  children  rekindle  the  flames  of  war^  and  preju- 
dice the  Greeks,  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  fufpicion  ridiculous 
enough  in  Uhfes.)  This  Pa-onian  ambaflador  is,  it  feems,  a 
young  man  named£r;)).6)'///j,  who  turns  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
hero  of  the. piece,  and  comes  attended  by  an  old  man  named 
Melanthus.  They  enter  to  UlyJJesy  and,  after  a  fhort  converfation 
with  him,  are  introduced  to  Polyxena.  Eriphylus  exprefies  the 
ftrongeft  regard  for  Hecuba,  and  goes  fo  far  as  to  vow  revenge 
againfl:  the  murtherer  of  her  fon  Polydore,  wiio  was  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  killed  by  Polymcjlor :  Hecuba  then  comes  aut  of  the 
tent,  being  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  fee  Eriphylusy  who  tells 
his  melTage  from  Pyrechmes^  and  6^(\vQ?i  Hecuba  to  take  flielter  at 
his  court;  which  offer  fhe  accepts,  and  the  adl  concludes. 

The  fecand  a£l  opens  with  the  melancholy  news  brought  to 
Hecuba,  by  a  meflenger  who  informs  her  that  Chalchas^  the 
prieft,  had  declared,  that  the  winds  would  never  be  favourable 
to  the  Grecian  fleet,  till  Polyxena,  Hecuba*^  daughter,  fhould  be 
facrificed  to  the  gholt  of  Achilles,  who  had  appeared  and  de- 
manded it.  Ulyjes  then  enters,  and  acquaints  her  that  it  had 
been  determined  in  council  to  facrifice  Polyxena  :  Hecuba,  in  the 
utmoft  diftrefs,  endeavours  to  fofren  Vlyjfes,  but  in  vain  :  Hie 
then  rages,  and  accufes  him  as  the  caufe  of  her  daughter's 
death  :  in  fpite,  however,  of  all  her  tears,  and  all  her  invec- 
tives, Polyxena  is  forced  from  her.  The  queen  abandons  her- 
felf  to  grief  and  defpair,  when  a  fudden  change  of  fortune  en- 
fues,  and  word  is  brought  her,  that  Eriphylus,  the  young  am- 
baflTador,  had  refcued  Polyxena  from  the  guards,  who  were  bear- 
ing her  ofFto  the  facrifice,  and  was  conveying  her  as  faft  aspoflii- 
ble  to  his  fhips,  though  purfued  by  a  large  party  of  Grecians, 
who  were  in  queftof  them.  Hecuba,  fenfible  of  her  great  obli- 
gations to  £riphylus^td\ks  of  him  to  Melanthus,  who  then  informs 
her,  that  the  valiant  youth  who  had  thus  delivered  Polyxena, 
was  not  Eripljylus,  but  her  own  fon  Polyckre,  fuppofed  to  h^ve 
been  flain  by  Polymejlor,  but  miraculonfly  })rercrvcd  ;  to  confirm 
which  he  produces  a  wreath,  which  Pdydore  had  on  when  flie 
gave  him  into  the  hands  of  his  brother-in  law.  Her  grief  is 
now,  for  a  fliort  time,  changed  into  exultation,  which  is  foon 
after  increafed,  by  the  news  broirght  to  her  of  Eriphylus'^  havino- 
again  routed  the  Greeks  ;  which  Ulyfes  hearing,  he  leaves  Hecu- 
la  to  go  in  j)urfuit  of  Eriphylus,  and  the  ad  ends. 

The  third   a£l  begins  with  (hewing  us  Eriphylus,   who  had 
been  con(incrcd  and  taken  prifoner,   in  chains.     Melanthus  en- 

^  4  teis 
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^ers  to  hirp,  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  defcribcs  the  facri* 
€ce  of  his  fifter  Polyxena  in  the  temple.  The  diftrefs  is  finely 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  Hecuba^  who  not  having  heard 
bf  the  death  of  her  daughter,  imagines  her  fafe  under  the  pfo- 
te^ion  of  her  brother.  Eriphylus,  not  willing  to  undeceive  her, 
tonceals  from  her  the  horrid  truth,  which  however  is  foon  dif- 
covered  by  UhJ/es.  Hecuba^  (hocked  at  the  death  bf  her  daugh- 
ter, confelTes  to  VlyJJ'es,  that  Eripkylus  is  her  Ton;  on  which  d 
fcuiffle  enfues  between  him  and  Ulyjis  :  the  guards  interpofe, 
and  Eriphylus  not  being  able  to  revenge  himfelf  on  his  enemy, 
turns  the  dagger  againft  his  own  breaft,  and  expires.  This 
completes  the  miferies  of  the  unfortunate  Hecuba^  who,  after  a 
paufe  of  fiience,  breaks  out  into  rage  and  madnefs,  and  rimi 
bff.  Melanthui  ends  the  play  (a  little  abruptly)  with  the  fol'* 
lowing  lines  : 

•  O  melancholy  fight ! that  wretched  man, 

"Who  to  this  world's  vain  pomp  devotes  his  foul. 
Here  let  him  come — — gaze  on  thefe  dread  remains. 
This  monument  of  ruin'd  royalty.* 

Such  is  the  plot  of  Hecuba,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  ill 
tonducled  ;  and  if  the  characters,  we  mean  the  fubordinate  ones 
(for  that  of  Hecuba  is  well  fupported)  had  been  more  lirongly 
marked,  the  fentiments  more  new  and  ftriking,  and  the  diftionj 
in  general,  lefs  diffufe;  and  more  corre6l,  this  tragedy  might, 
for  aught  we  know,  have  fucceeded,  even  though  it  had  not 
that  mofl  eflential  recommendation  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  iti 
thefe  days,  the  afliflance  of  Mr.  Garrick's  inimitable  adlion, 
the  want  of  which  we  believe  was  the  chief  caufe  of  its  fudden 
death.  The  language  is,  in  general  eafy  and  flowing;  though 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  *  fome  verfes  that  are  faulty  in  their 
meafure.  When  Ulyjfes  is  laying  his  fchemes  to  keep  Polyxenain 
Greece,  he  fays 

*  yes,  if  the  nvixard 

Tve  conjur'd  up,  wave  fkilfully  his  -wand ; 

The  princefs  Hiall  be  fetter'd  with  a  charm 

Fafter  than  his  fond  efforts  can  undo.* 

The  author,  we  are  afraid,  is  here  guilty  of  a  kind  ai  anachro^ 

^ifniy  in  making  VlyJJes  talk  of  lui^ards^  luandst  and  charms^  which 

Svere  not  much  in  fafluon  in  Greece.     He  might  as  well  have 

Vnade  him  talk  of  the  ghoft  in  Cock-Lane.     We  are  not  fond  oF 

*  Such  as, 

*  So  vaft,  humanity  trembles  to  think  her 

A  terrible  fpef^re,   ftern  Achilles'  ghoft. 

And  called  them  pitilefs  gods :  a  fjght  To  horrid '* 

Nothing  can  miiigate,  nothing  can  Iharpen 

ftrange  cohje^ureS.* 

th* 
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he  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  *  do,  did,  and  doth.  Kingly 
'fpoufaU  is,  we  think,  a  'vile  phrafe  ;  and  To  x?,  youngling.  When 
Hecuba  talks  of, 

'  Paft  joys  o'erlaid  wirh  many  a  difmal  woe  :' 
It  is  rather  too  much  in  the  ftile  of  a  fat  nurfe^  or  midivifs ;  and 
when  Uly/fea  fays  to  Polydorey 

*  Thus  I  arrejl  thee : 

tlie  idea  of  a  hero  difappears,  to  make  room  for  that  of  a 
xatchpole. 

The  unknown  author  of  Hecuha  will,  we  hope,  excufe  the  free- 
dom we  have  here  taken,  in  the  cenfure  of  fome  unguarded  ex- 
preflions,  when  we  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  the 
piece  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  deal  of  merit ;  and  do  hitn 
the  juftice  to  own,  that  the  following  defcription  of  the  facri- 
fice  of  Polyxenoy  which  we  Ihall  lay  before  our  readers,  has  a 
claflic  elegance  and  fimplicity  in  it,  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  modern  tragedy  has  produced  for  fome  years  paft, 
«  The  Grecian  hofi", 

'Oircling  the  tomb,  in  folemn  filence  ftood. 

Pyrrhus,  high  on  the  front,  the  royal  viftim 

Piac'd  with  due  reverence ;  a  fele6ted  band 

Of  Grecian  youths  fol'owM  with  penfive  pac^. 

While  with  flow  hand,  crown'd  to  the  brim,  he  pour'd 

A'golden  goblet  to. his.  father's  ghoft. 

Then  waving  thrice  his  arm,  the  prieft  pfoclalm'd 

Silence. A  death-like  filcnce  ftill'd  the  fliore. 

When  Pyrrhus  thus.     "  Oh  father  moft  rever'd ! 

Receive  this  due  libation  to  thy  fliade. 

This  pufe  immaculate  llream  of  virgin's  blood. 

Rife,  fon  of  Peleus,  to  our  vows  propitious. 

Rife  and  receive  1  thy  fon's,  the  army's  offerings 

Unmoor  the  fleet ;  and  to  our  longing  eyes 

Reftore  our  country  ?" — ^-Every  foldier  echoed 

**  Reftore  our  country." Sudden  then  his  hand 

Unlheath'd  the  fatal  fword.' 

*  ^ — Quick  at  the  fight, 

The  youth  approach'd. — She  faw,  and  thus  flie  fpake. 

Heroes  of  Greece  !  You  who  in  afhes  laid 

My  conquer'd  country  !  Let  no  hand  profene 

Touch  me.     My  heart  unfhrinking  meets  the  blow  ! 

Not  like  a  flave. Heroes  of  Greece  forbid  ! 


*  *  Dg  open  on  my  mind. 
I  do  defy  the  darts  of  deftiny. 
a  rav'ning  wolf 

Did  from  my  bofom  tear 

Ditk  more  than  whifberi* 


5  $  Hume^  Hipry  of  Englaiid. 

But  lik&great.Priam's  daughter,  oh  permit  me. 

Free  as  my  birth  t' approach  the  gods  below; 

Not  like  a  Have.— — Heroes  of  Greece  forbid  ! 

A  fav'ring  murmur  follow'd  ;  and  the  youth 

Drew  back  at  Pyrrhus*  nod. — Down  from  her  flioulders 

With  rofy  fhame,  Ihe  ftript  her  virgin  veil, 

And  bar'd  her  beauteous  bread,  that  far  furpaft 

Ev'n  Dian's  ftatue.     Then  upon  one  koee 

Thefe  mournful  words  (he  fpake ;  Lo,  prince,  my  bofom, 

Deep  in  my  heart  the  friendly  faulchion  fix 

One  wretched  boon  I  beg-        My  breathlefs  corfe 
Unbought  reftore  to  my  dear  mother's  arms. 
Oh  let  her  tears  the  precious  purchafe  pay  ! 
She  faid — Tears  gulh'd  from  every  Grecian  eye. 

Ev'n  Pyrrhus  paus'd. Irrefolute,  aghaft. 

He  roU'd  his  eyes,  and  wildly  ftruck  the  blow. 
She  fell ;  and  falling,  carefully  compos'd 
Her  decent  limbs.' • 

The  Prologue  is  written  by  Mr.Z./o>d',and  contains  nothing  but 
la  dull  attempt  to  wit,  in  a  few  fevere  lines  on  the  Greek  theatre. 
The  Epilogue,  by  Mr.  Garrick,  has  foroe  archnefs  in  it. 


Art.  IX.  Tht  Hifiory  e/"  England, /raw  the  Invafion  o/"  Julius 
Caefar  to  the  Accejjton  ^f  Henry  VJl.  In  T-tvo  Fo/umes.  ^to. 
Pr,  \L  105.     Millar. 

A  T  a  period  when  learning  is  ready  to  fink  beneath  its  own 
•^^  weight,  and  books  multiply  without  the  dir}>lay  of  genius, 
or  progreflion  of  knowledge,  the  publication  of  a  work,  not 
unworthy  of  the  Auguftan  age,  mufl  afford  fatisfadion  to  every 
reader  of  true  tafte  and  difcernment,  and  to  every  fmcere  friend 
of  literature.  Mr.  Hume  is  one  of  thofe  few  writers,  whofe 
fame  will  encreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  human  un- 
derftandingis  cultivated  ;  his  abilities  have  already  contributed 
eminently  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  too  long  urged  by  foreigners, 
that  the  genius  of  the  Britifh  nation  was  either  averfe  or  une- 
qu^  to  hillorical  compofition.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland, 
and  even  the  more  uncivilized  nations  of  the  North,  have  their 
hiftorians,  who  rival  the  moft  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity. 
Great  Britain  hath,  for  centuries  paft,  had  a  principal  fhare  in 
the  wars,  politics,  and  erudition  of  Europe  ;  the  freedom  of 
her  happy  conftitution  admits  of  the  full  difplay  of  talents  ; 
her  inhabitants  are  celebrated  among  ftrangers  for  their  national 
pride,  ferocity,  fpirit,  refiedlion,  and  judgment;  and  her  lan- 
guage is  confeiTed  to  be  manly,  nervous,  and  copious ;  never- 
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tlidefs,  our  author's  hiHory  of  the  houfes  of  Stuarl  nnd  Tudor, 
Pr.  Smollett's  Complete  Hiftoiy  of  England,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
Ibn's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  are  perhaps  the  only  inftances  which 
can  be  produced  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  in  this  fpecies  of 
compofition,  unlefs  we  except  the  hiflorical  pieces  of  Bucha- 
nan, Bacon,  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon ;  the  firf},  celebrated 
for  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity  ;  the  fecond,  for  his  refinement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  and  the  third,  for  th» 
beauty  of  his  charaders. 

-  From  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  this  ifland,  it  might  na- 
turally be  imagined  that  hiftory  is  t^e  province  particularly 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  the  people.  The  very 
nature  of  the  government,  the  conftitutional  necefllty  of  can- 
vafling  publicly  in  the  fenate  every  meafure  of  general  impor- 
tance, the  extraordinary  revolutions  which  have  been  effecfed  in 
church  and  ftate,  the  vaft  extenfion  of  commerce,  naval  pow- 
er, arts,  luxury,  and  refinement,  and,  iaftly,  the  fure  eftablifli- 
ment  of  national  liberty  on  its  prefent  folid  bafis,  all  furiiifh  the 
greateft  advantages  to  an  hiftorian,  and  open  an  unbounded 
field  for  the  difplay  of  genius,  fentiment,  fagacity,  ftile,  and 
every  beauty  of  fine  compofition. 

Till  of  late  years  the  elaborate  work  of  M.  Rapin  de  Thoy- 
ras  was  confidered  as  the  only  regular,  complete,  and  well  di- 
gerted  annals  of  the  tranfadions  of  this  country.  The  fuccefs 
of  his  undertaking  would  feem  to  have  animated  divers 
learned  natives  to  run  the  fame  courfe.  They  pretended  to 
hold  the  Frenchman  in  the  light  of  a  mere  painful  compiler  of 
materials,  who  had  dug  from  the  mine  the  ore  which  they  were 
to  purify  and  refine  ;  they  profeffed  to  corred  his  errors,  foften 
his  prejudices,  retrench  his  fuperfluities,  and  poliih  and  enliven 
his  narrative ;  but  the  public  expedation  raifed  high  by  vaft 
promifes,  was  difappointed,  our  rivals  in  arms  and  arts  had  frefti 
caufe  of  triumph,  and  all  the  world  joined  in  the  fame  opi- 
nion, that  our  iiland  produced  excellent  critics  and  politicians, 
but  very  indiiferent  hiftorians.  Rapia  was,  indeed,  deteded  in 
a  variety  of  grofs  blunders  ;  the  principles  of  liberty  were  well 
explained,  and  every  minute  wheel  of  the  political  machine  ac- 
curately dcfcribed;  but  the  elegant  uniformity  of  texture,  the 
chafte  fimplicity  of  dldion,  the  flowing  harmony  of  compoft. 
lion,  the  unruffled  rapid  narrative,  in  a  word,  the  foul  and  fpi- 
rit  of  true  hiftory  were  wanting ;  and  thofe  enormous  folios  were 
treafured  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curiou?,  as  ufeful  repofiro- 
ries  of  fads,  and  monuments  rather  of  the  induftry  and  erudi- 
tion than  of  the  genius  of  the  authors. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Britifti  hiftory,  when  Mr.  Hume  ex* 
hibited  the  fiift  fpecimenof  the  work  now  completed  by  a  retro- 
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greflive  progrefs,  and  confirmed  the  general  opinion  ehtertainfe^ 
of  his  learning  and  capacity.  There  was  fomethingfo  original* 
refined,  and  mafterly  in  his  fentiments,  that  even  thofe  who  dif- 
Fented  from  his  principles  confeiTed  his  merit.  His  fevere  ftric- 
tures  on  the  hierarchy,  the  boldnefs  of  his  religious,  moral,  and 
political  reflexions  ;  his  fometimes  paradoxical  pofitions,  ex- 
tremtj  refinetnent,  and  philofophifing  talent,  gave  offence  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  commanded  refpet^l,  and,  in  the  end,  triumphed 
over  oppofition.  No  writer  hath  more  fortunately  hit  upon  the 
method  of  rendering  hiftory  inftruftive  than  our  ingenious  au- 
thor, whofe  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  table  of  the  human 
paflions-,  ftripped  of  all  difguife,  laid  naked  to  the  eye,  and  dif- 
fered by  the  mafterly  hand  of  a  curious  artift.  We  feeadlions 
traced  up  to  their  firft  fpriugs  and  equating  principles,  in  fo 
natural  a  m.anner,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving  our  afient  to 
Mr.  Hume*s  conclufions,  even  when  they  difagree  with  thofe  we 
fhould  have  formed  from  a  perufal  of  the  fimple  fafts.  He 
compares  circumftances  {o  accurately,  pierces  wirh  fo  keen  a 
glance  into  the  darkeft  recefles  of  the  heart,  and  difpofes  every 
part  of  the  fame  objed  in  fo  colleflive,  juft,  and  ftrikinga  point 
of  view,  that  the  judgment  immediately  acquiefces,  becaufe  the 
imagination  is  ftrongly  captivated,  and  the  perfuafion  as  irre- 
iiftible  as  the  arguments  arc  convincing.  He  appears  not  only 
the  philofopher  and  politician,  but  in  many  inftances  the  ora- 
tor, although  his  ftile  be  fometimes  tindured  with  impurity. 
Little  indelicacies  of  didlion  offend  extreme  fenfibility  ;  but  they 
are,  in  general,  abforbed  in  the  torrent  of  nervous  elocution, 
and  rapid  fentifnent.  Mr.  Hume,  however,  fcarce  ever  ven- 
tures upon  figure  or  metaphor,  which  always  diftinguilhes  a 
♦varm  imaginaticn,  and  when  introduced  with  difcretion,  and 
fuftained  with  propriety,  imparts  great  beauty  and  claffical  ele- 
gance to  hiftorrcal  narration.  Ofthiswehave  a  ftriking  in- 
iiancein  the  Complete  Hiftory  of  England,  now  publifhing,  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  to  whofe  merit  we  have  had  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  pay  the  tnburc  of  applaufe.  His  ftile  is  lefs  clofe, 
energic,  and  pointed,  than  that  of  our  author ;  but  it  is  more 
chafte,  flowing,  fublime,  and  defcriptive.  He  would  fecm  to 
have  imitated  the  engaging  manner  of  Paterculus,  while  Mr. 
Hume's  genius  led  him  into  the  path  marked  out  by  the 
manly  Tacitus  ;  and  we  muft  confef-;,  under  corre£^ion  of  the 
critics,  that  we  think  the  former  fuperior  to  the  latter  in  point 
of  hiftorical  compofition.  In  a  long  courfe  of  narrative,  the 
car  tires  with  fhort  uniform  periods,  which  give  an  air  of  ftiff- 
nefs,  and  laboured  correilnefs,  to  what  ought  efpecialiy  to  ap- 
pear fmooth,eafy,  and  variegated.  Had  Seneca  wrote  a  hifto- 
ry,  it  would  have  been  like  his  philofophy,  difagreeably  fenten- 
tious  ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  our  own  opinion,  we 
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mid  imngine  that  this  elaborate  diQian  ought  to  be  wholly 
confined  to  reflection,  and  fiibjc€ls  where  abundance  of  matter 
is  necelFarily  crowded  within  a  fmall  compafs. 

Antithefis  too  is  a  fault  into  which  Mr.  Hume  hath  been  fe- 
duced,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment.  A  rhetorician,  and 
even  an  hiflorian,  may  fometimes  fhade  oppofite  qualities  by 
contrafting  them  ;  but  a  play  of  words  or  thoughts  is  puerile, 
and'much  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  hiftorical  fubjea^.  Vol- 
taire's fprightly  wit  and  fatirical  genhis,  hath  frequently  led  hina 
into  this  trefpafs  againft  the  laws  of  grave  narrative  ;  but  no 
man  ever  fet  up  that  ingenious  French  writer  as  a  model  of  hif^ 
torical  excellence,  though  no  biographer  ever  furnifhed  mare 
entertainment  to  the  public.  Nor  fhould  the  example  of  Ci- 
cero have  greater  weight,  though  he  frequently  introduces  this 
mode  of  fmartrefs  into  his  fineft  pieces  of  eloquence.  It  ought 
to  be  confidered  that  he  is  pleading  before  an  audience,  whofe 
paffions  and  good  opinion  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  engage  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  jufl  compofition. 

As  to  our  author's  difpofition,  it  is  clear,  natural,  and  dc- 
moaftrative  of  a  diflincl  arrangement  of  ideas.  The  parts  are 
well  combined  ;  they  glide  gently  into  each  other,  like  the 
lights  and  iTiades  in  painting,  and  no  new  fubjefi  is  introduced 
before  the  reader  is  fufficiently  prepared.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
memory  will  be  fupplied  with  greater  ftore  of  ufeful  faftsfrom  a 
fingle  perufal  of  the  concife  hiftory  before  us,  than  from  the 
eternal  ftudy  of  the  numerous  immenfe  folios  publifhed  upon 
the  fame  fubjefl ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  obliacle  to  re- 
tention than  want  of  method,  nor  a  flronger  proof  that  the 
writer  had  not  fully  digefled  his  materials. 

In  point  of  refleflion  Mr.  Hume  is  excelled  by  no  writer  that 
we  know,  whether  we  confider  the  propriety,  novelty,  depth, 
or  energy  of  his  fentiments.  In  the  two  preceding  publica- 
tions of  this  hiftory,  he  evinced  himfeif  the  friend  only  of  vir- 
tue. Attached  to  no  party,  fwayed  by  no  prejudices,  he  boldly 
attacked  vice,  and  unmafked  hypocrify,  whether  in  a  monarch 
or  a  fubjeft,  without  regard  to  the  fe6l,  the  principles,  or  the 
religion  of  the  objed  j  nor  was  his  praife  dillributed  with  lefs 
impartialiry  :  even  Cromwell's  felf  was  allowed  the  jull  tri- 
bute. 

We  find  ourhiftorian  now  engaged  in  a  fcene  more  remote, 
and  confequently  lefs  trying  to  the  paifions.  Zeal  cannot  be 
greatly  inflamed,  nor  prejudice  deeply  interefted  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  barbarous  period ;  it  therefore  requires  all  the  pow- 
ers of  genius  to  fuftain  the  rubje<5l,  and  keep  awake  the  atten- 
tion, through  fo  long  a  narrative  of  tranfaftions  with  which  we 
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arelittleaffc£led.     Mr.  Hume  hath  enlivened  it  by  "the  fineft  re- 
marks oa  rharafters,  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  policy,  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  the  progrefs  of  arts,  fcience,  and  the  under- 
standing. '   Were  we   to  clofe  in  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  cri- 
tics who  affirm  that  all  reflexion  ought  to  be  left  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  as  being  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian,  we 
(hould  deprive  ourfelves  of  abundance  of  entertainment  and  in- 
llrudlion.     The  heart  may   be  affeded  by  pathetic  narrative; 
but  the  mind  will  always  be  improved  by  folid  reflexion.     ThQ 
fineft  writers  of  antiquity  are  no  lefs  admirable  for  the  beauty 
of  their   narrative,  than  for  the  richnefs  of  their  imagination, 
force,  and  propriety  of  refieflion.     Livy  and  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,  animate  and  affeft  by  the  ftrength  of  painting,  and  height 
of  colouring:  they  have  poflibly  carried  poetical  beauty  to  ex- 
cefs  ;  whiJe  Tacitus,  arid  even  Sallufl,  open  and  enlarge  the  un- 
derflanding  by  the  refleftive  powers.     If  clofe  imitation  of  the 
ftne.  writers  of  antiquity  be  the  teft  of  modern  compofition, 
how  Hiall  we  judge  by  this  ftandard,  while  thofe  writers  differ 
froii)  encKother  ?  The  truth  is,  perfeflion  may  be  found  in  all 
or  in  neither,  juft  as  they  happen  to  excel  in  their  feveral  kinds ; 
and  the  modern  hiftorian,  who  equals  Livy  or  Paterculus,  muft 
be  deemed  on  a  footing  with  him  who  is  the  exad  copy  of  Sal- 
\\\[\  or  Tacitus,  until  the  feveral  pretenfions  of  thefe  clalFics  to 
fupcrior  merit  be  finally  adjufted.     It  would:  be  as  difiicult  for 
a  ])hil6rophcr,  or  politician,  to  acquire  eminence  in  defcriptiooi 
as  Ibr  a  poet  to  excel  in  refinement,  fubtlety,  and- argument. 

"THe  vfew  whicli  our  author  prefeots  <4  tbe  ftate  of  ancient 
Britain^  and  of  the  Roman  conqueft,   is  extremely  concife,  be- 
caufche  «hules  to  refer  us  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  from 
whom  we  mufl  deduce  all  our  knowledge  of  this  period.  Ccefar, 
Tacitus,  Dio,  Herodian,  a-nd   other  writers,  may  be  confulted 
tvith  "as  much  fatisfaftion  and  advantage  as  the  beft  compila** 
tio'n.     It  is  otherwife  with  refpeft  to  the  fucceeding  Saxon  pe* 
riod,  during  which  learning  was  more  cultivated  than  tafte,  and 
every  emotion  of  the  heart  was  abforbed  in  fufperftition.     Be- 
iides,  the  total  revolution  effeded  by  this  people  in  genius,  man- 
fiers,  and  government,    required  the   ftrideft  attention,  as  no-^ 
thing  more  is  exhibited  by  the  rude  hiliorians  of  that  age,  than 
facts,  in -the  relation  of  which  they  frequently  difagree.     Senii- 
hie  that  modern   writers  have  borrowed  implicitly  from    each 
other,  wuhout  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  confulting  an^ 
cient  documents,  Mr.  Hume  has  recourfe  to  the  original  fources 
of  intelligence,    vvhence   it  is    that  he    has,  in   our   opinion, 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  Saxon  civil  and  political  conftitu- 
tion.     His  review  of  the  military  exploits,  and  civil  inftitutions 
of'  the  great  Alfred,  fet  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  mo- 
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uarch  in  the  moft  fatisfaflory  light.  We  cannot,  indeed,  fuf- 
ficiently  admire  the  genius,  jatlgment,  and  erudition,  difplayed 
by  the  maflerly  author,  upon  an  apparently  favourite  topic  ; 
and  we  conclude  the  hiilory  of  this  glorious  reign,  with  fentiments 
of  equal  efteem  for  the  virtues  of  the  prince,  and  the  talents  of 
the  hiftorian.  In  the  appendix  annexed  to  the  Saxon  hiftory, 
the  author  defcends  to  a  very  particular  account  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  government,  laws  of  fucceflion,  national  aflembiies,  no- 
bility, courts  of  jurtice,  criminal  law,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
thofe  people,  in  which  he  evinces  his  deep  knowledge  in  the 
antiquities  of  this  country  ;  advances  fome  difputable  aflertions, 
and  fupports  them  with  extremely  ingenious,  though  not  always 
conclufive  arguments.  To  enter  upon  a  difcuflion  of  ihefe 
points,  would  demand  more  fpace  and  leifure  than  we  have  to 
beftow  :  however,  the  reader  who  is  curious  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  notions  of  our  author,  may  compare  hina 
with  R  spin's  account  of  the  Wittenagemot,  or  Saxon  parlia- 
ment, and  Mr.  Guthrie's  fecond  and  third  difiertations  fub^ 
joined  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiilory,  without  taking  the 
labour  of  turning  over  all  that  antiquaries  have  advanced  ot2 
the  fubjeft.  We  could  wilh  he  had  enlarged  more  upon  that 
long-difputed  queftion,  '  whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was 
at  any  period  of  time  dependent  on  that  of  England,  or  at 
leaft  as  early  as  the  Saxon  government  V  This  queflion,  in^ 
deed,  is  rather  curious  than  ufeful;  but  as  itftill  furnifhes  mat- 
ter of  debate,  it  would  afford  fatisfa^lion  to  fee  it  difculTed  by 

fo  able  and  impartial   a  writer.- Prudence,  indeed,  and  the 

fear  of  reviving  ancient  animofuies,  may  pofTibly  have  occa- 
fioned  Mr.  Hume's  filence. 

A  point  of  lefs  confequence,  in  our  opinion,  hath  employed 
all  our  author's  talents.  What  avails  it  to  the  preTent  genera- 
tion, whether  William  duke  of  Normandy  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  England  by  the  will  of  Edward,  in  confequence  of 
private  compaft,  or  by  right  of  conqueft  ?  The  principal  argu- 
inent  brought  in  proof,  that  William  was  adually  the  conquerof 
pf  England,  is  adduced  from  the  defpotifm  of  his  government ; 
but  Mr.  Hume  ought  to  have  receded,  that  tyranny  may  be 
exerted  under  certain  circumftances  even  in  a  limited  govern- 
ment, where  the  prince  has  fucceeded  by  eledion  or  the  right 
of  inheritance.  However,  though  we  muft  difTent  from  his 
conclufions,  we  muft  in  juftice  acknowledge,  that  the  whole 
argument  is  treated  with  great  ability  and  candour.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  accufed  of  foftening"  the  features  of  this  arbitrary 
prince  beyond  what  hiftorical  truth  admits. 
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«  Few  princes  (fays  he)  have  been   more  fortunate  than  th?j 
great  monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  prof, 
l^erity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  hedif- 
playedin  all  his  condu(5l.     His  fpirit  was  bold  and  enterprifing, 
yet  guided  with  prudence:  his  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant, 
and  lay  little  under  the  reftraint  of  juftice,  and  ftiU  lefs  under 
that  of  humanity,  flill  fubmitted  to  the  didlates  of  rcafon  and 
found  policy.     Born  in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  in- 
tradable  and  unacquainted  with  fubmiffion,  he  was  yet  able,  tq 
ciire£l  them  to  his  purpofes;  and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of 
Jus  vehement  charadler,  partly  from  art  and  diffimulation,  to 
cltablilh  an  unlimited  authority.     Though  not  infenfible  to  gCt 
iierofity,  he  was  hardened  againft  compaflion;  and  he  feemed 
equally  ofleniatious  and  ambitious  of  eclat  in  his  clemency  and 
in  his  fevei  ity.     The  maxims  of  his  adminiftration  were  auftere  5 
but  might  have  been  ufeful,  had  they  been  folely  employed  iii 
prefeiving  order   iii  an  eflabliflied  government  :  they  were  ill 
calculated  for  foftening  the  rigours,  which,  under  the  moft  gen-, 
tie  management,  ar^  infeparable  from  conqueft.     His  attempt 
agninft  England  was  thelaft  great  enterprize  of  the  kind,  which, 
during  the  courfe  of  feven   hundred  years,  has  fully  fucceeded 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  greatnefs   of  his  genius  broke  thro'  thofe 
liiniis,  which  firll  the  feudal  inftitutions,  then  the  refined  policy 
of  princes,  have  fixed  to  the    feveral   dates   of  Chriilendom. 
Though  he    rendered  himfelf  infinitely  odious  to  his  Englifh 
fubjeds,  he  tranfmitted  his   power  to  his  pofterity,  and   the 
throne  is  ftill  filled  by  bis  defcendants :  a  proof,  that  the  foun- 
dations which  he   laid   were  firm  and  folid,  and  that,  amidft  all 
bis  violences,  while  he  feemed  only  to  gratify  the  prefent  pafi 
^on,  he  had  ftill  an  eye  towards  futurity.' 

He  is  no  lefs  partial  to  the  charader  of  Henry  I.  who  is  ce-. 
lebrated  as  the  moft  accompliftied  monarch  who  had  ever  worii 
the  Englilh  diadem  ;  whereas,  if  we  credit  other  hiftorians^ 
Henry  indeed  was  learned,  able,  and  brave ;  but  he  was  ri- 
gid, vindidive,  cruel,  incontinent,  and  inexorable. 

According  to  Mr.  Hume,  he  *  pofTeiTed  al!  the  qualities  both 
of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which  could  fit  him 
for  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  attained.  His  perfon  was 
manly,  his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear,  fercne,  and 
penetrating.  The  affability  of  his  addrefs  encouraged  thofe 
who  might  be  overawed  by  the  fenfc  of  his  dignity  or  of  his 
wifdom  ;  and  tho*  he  often  incjulged  his  facetious  humour,  he 
knew  how  to  temper  it  vyith  difcretion,  and  ever  kept  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  all  indecent  familiarities  with  his  courtiers.  His 
fuperior  eloquence  and  judgment  would  have  given  him  an  af. 
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fefcendent  tvcn  had  he  been  born  in  a  private  ftation  ;^,and  his 
perfonal  bravery  would  have  procured  him  re/peft,  even  though 
it  had  been  lefs  rupi>orted  by  art  and  policy.  By  his  great  pro- 
grefs  in  litcrarure,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Beau-clerc,  or  the 
fcholar  ;  but  his  application  to  thefe  fedentary  purfuits  abated 
nothing  of  the  ac'iivity  and  vigilance  of  his  government  ;  and 
though  the  learning  of  that  age  was  better  fitted  to  corrupt 
than  improve  the  underfranding,  his  natural  good  fenfe  pre- 
ferved  itfelf  untainted  both  from  the  pedantry  and  fuperftition, 
Which  were  tht^n  fo  prevalent  among  men  of  letters.  His  tem- 
per was  very  fhfceptible  of  the  fentiments  as  well  of  friend- 
(l^ip  as  of  refeiument;  and  his  ambition,  though  high,  might 
be  efteemed  moderate  and  reafonable  ;  had  not  his  condufl  to^ 
wards  his  brother  and  nephev/  fhowed  that  he  was  too  much 
difpofed  to  facrifi(ie  to  it  all  the  maxims  of  juftice  and  equity* 
But  the  total  incapacity  of  Robert  for  government  afforded  his 
younger  brother  a  reafon  or  pretence  for  feizing  the  fcepter  both 
of  Norrtjandy  and  England  ;  and  when  violence  and  ufurpation 
are  once  begun,  necetiity  obliges  a  prince  to  continue  in  the 
fame  criminal  courfe,  and  engages  him  in  meafures,  which  his 
better  judgment  and  founder  principles  would  otherwife  have 
induced  him  to  reject  with  warmth  and  indignation.' 

Doth  not  the  latter  part  of  this  defcription  feem  a  mere  apo^ 
logy  in  favour  of  vices  that  admit  of  no  extenuation  ;  for  with 
fuch  acquirements  and  natural  talents  as  Henry  certainly  pof-* 
felTed,  his  foibles  were  inexcufable. 

To  particularize  all  the  inftahces  in  which  Mr.  Hume  diflent^ 
from  other  modern  hiilorians,  would  appear  a  dry  and  uninte- 
refting  critique  to  our  readers.  In  general,  he  hath  drawn  his 
charailers  from  fa6ls»  though  he  fometimes  gives  play  to  his 
fancy,  and  indulges  in  peculiarity.  Wherever  he  finds  any  op- 
portunity for  advancing  novel  opinions,  Mr.  Hume  embraces  i^ 
and  leldom  fails  of  giving  entertainment,  and  encfeafmg  our 
idea  of  his  capacity  ;  but  we  poltpone  our  farther  remarks  to  a 
future  article,  and  clofe  this  with  obferving,  that  the  didion  is 
fo  nervous,  the  difpofition  fo  clear,  the  reflexions  fo  original 
and  cnergic,  the  charaders  fo  ftrikingly  marked,  without  be- 
ing overcharged  ;  and  the  writer's  candour,  penetration,  and 
good  fenfe  fo  confpicuous,  that  we  may  fafely  venture  to  pro- 
nounce  Mr.  Hume's  performance,  at  leaft,  upon  a  footing  with 
the  bed  modern  hiflorical  produftions  in  any  language. 
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Aj^t.  X.     Tie  Life  and  Opinions  of  TriAram  Shandy,    Gent^ 
Vols  5,  6.     ^I'o,     P.  5s.     Becket. 

MR.  S might  have  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  fign- 
ing  his  name  to  each  volume   of  this  performance ;    a 
precaution  firft  ufed  (if  we  miftake  not)  by  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Conftantia  Philips,    as  it  would  be  impoflible  for  any  reader> 
even  of  the  leaft  difcernment,  not  to  fee  in  the  perufal  of  half 
a  page,  that  thefe  volumes  can  be  the  production  of  no  other 
than  the  original,  author  of  Triftram  Shandy.     Here  we  find 
the  fame  unconnedled  rhapfody,  the  fame  rambling  digreflion> 
the  eccentric  humour,  the  peculiar  wit,  petulance,  pruriency 
and  ortentation  of  learning,   by  which  the  former  part  was  fo 
happily  dilHnguifhed.     With  refpeft  to  the  moral  tendency  of 
the  work,  and  the  decency  of  the  execution,  we  fhall  refer  the 
reader  to  the  obfervations  ©f  other  critics,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  difcufs  thefe  particulars :  our  bufmefs  (hall- be  to  con- 
fider  how  far  the  performance  conduces  to  the  entertainment  or 
information  of  the  ;-eader.     Common  juftice  obliges  us  to  owri 
that  it  contains  much  good  fatire  on  the  follies  of  life ;    many 
pertinent  remarks  on  charafters  and  things ;  and  fbme  pathetic 
touches  of  nature,  which  compels  us  to  wilh  the  author  had 
never  ftoo{)ed  to  the  exhibition   of  buffoonery.     The  incidents 
upon  which  thefe   two  volumes   turn,  are  thefe  :  a  ridiculous 
difafter  which  happened  to  Triftram  Shandy  in  his  infancy,  and 
which  we   think  rather  too   impure  to  be  repeated ;  the  deatti 
of    lieutenant  le  Fever;    and  the  memoirs   of  uncle  Toby. 
All  thefe  incidents,  however,  afe  conoprehended  in  a  very  few? 
pages.     The  reft  of  the  book- is  filled  with  fine  things  to  make 
the  reader  laugh  and.lhre,  and  wonder  with  a  foolifli  face  of 
praife,  at  the  witty  conceits  and  immenfe  erudition  of  the  au- 
thor^    But  the  author  of  Triftram  Shandy,  with  all  his  merit, 
k  not  io  much  of  an  original  as  he  is  commonly  imagined.  Ra- 
belais dealt  in  the  fame  kind  of  haberdafhery.     His  wit  was  as 
bright,  his  fatire  as  keen,  and  his  humour  as  powerful  as  any 
we  have  yet  feen  in  Triftram  Shandy.     He  had  his  extravagant 
Thapfodies,  his  abrupt  tranfitions,  his  flux  of  matter,  his  fami- 
liar apoftrophes,  his  difquifitions  on  ar^s  and  fciences,  theology 
and  ethics ;  his  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin^  kalian,  Spanifh,  High 
Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  Lanternois,  ^c.  his  decent  allufions  to  the 
work  of  generation,  and  the  parts  that  diftinguifli  the  fexes-> 
and  his  cleanly  comments  upon  inteftinal  exoneration.     Every 
body   has    heard   of  his  Torche^cuU   his  Rondeauy    beginning  En- 
{ hi  ant,  i^c.  his  Efnerald  que  a'voit  une  'vertu  ereSli've  Csf  confortatv-ve 
du<  niembre  naturel  \   and  his  difputc   de  ventre   infpiciendo.      Biit,„ 
M'e  are  forced  to  acknowledge  thtrc  ar^e  feme  ftrokes  of  humour 
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inTriftram  Shandy,  which  fartranfcend  any  thing  in  the  French 
author.  For  example,  can  any  thing  be  more  witty  than  page 
147,  Vol.  II.  which  is  left  blank  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader  ?  This  is  to  elevate  and  furprize — and  what  can  be  more 
fagacious  or  fatirical  than  the  remark  upon  this  blank  page. 
**  Thrice  happy  book !  thou  wilt  have  one  page  at  leaft-,  within 
thy  covers,  which  malice  will  not  blacken,  and  which  ignorance 
cannot  mifreprefent."  A  fortiori,  had  all  the  leaves  been  blank, 
the  author  would  have  been  ftill  more  exempt  from  the  arrows 
of  cenfure.  In  that  cafe  we  could  only  have  faid,  that  he  fold 
his  memorandum-books  too  dear.  This  conceit  of  leaving  a 
blank  leaf  in  order  to  difappoint  the  critic,  puts  us  in  mind  of 
a  puritan  who  llept  all  Sunday  that  he  might  not  break  the  Sab- 
bath, and  then  boalled  of  his  having  committed  no  fin  on  the 
feventh  day,  though  he  had  cheated  all  the  other  fix.  For  our 
parts,  we  give  Triftram  credit  for  his  blank  leaf,  as  likewife  for 
the  afterifks,  dafhes,  hiatufes,  and  indented  lines  which  help 
to  fill  up  the  volume,  and  throw  the  reader  into  an  agreeable 
maze  of  perplexity  and  conjedure.  We  moreover  fubfcribe  to 
the  unfpeakable  humour  contained  in  the  following  facetious 
paragraph. 

"  Ptr..r..ing — twing — twang — prut — trut 'tis  a   curfed 

bad  fiddle. — Do  you  know  whether  my  fidddle's  in  tune  or  no? 

— trut..prut.. — They  fhould  hQ  ffths. 'Tis  wickedly  flrung 

— tr...a.e.i.o.u.-twang. — ^I'he  bridge  is  a  mile  too  high,  and  the 
found-poft  abfolutely  down, — elfe — trut  .  .  prut — hark  !  'tis 
not  fo  bad  a  tone. — Diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle, 
dum.  There  is  nothing  in  playing  before  good  judges, — but 
there's  a  man  there — no — not  him  with  the  bundle  under  his 
arm — the  grave  man  in  black. — SMeath  !  not  the  gentleman 
with  the  fword  on. — Sir,  I  had  rather  play  a  Caprichio  to  CaU 
hope  herfelf,  than  draw  my  bow  acrofs  my  fiddle  before  that 
very  man;  and  yet,  I'll  flake  my  Cremona  to  a  Jew's  trump, 
which  is  the  greateft  mufical  odds  that  ever  were  laid,  that  X 
will  this  moment  flop  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  out  of 
tune  upon  my  fiddle,  without  punifhing  one  fingle  nerve  that 
belongs   to  him. — Twaddle  diddle,    tweddle   diddle, — twiddle 

diddle, twoddle   diddle, twuddle   diddle prut-trut 

— krifh — kralh — kruih. —  I've  undone  you.  Sir, — but  you  fee 
he  is  no  worfe,  and  was  Apollo  to  take  his  fiddle  after  me,  he 
can  make  him  no  better." 

We  are  forry  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  that  this  fe£lion> 
with  all  its  merit,  wants  originality,  and  appears  plainly  to  be 
an  imitation  of  this  palTage  of  the  Lar>ternois,  to  be  found  in 
Rabelais. 

"B  %  ««  Brif* 


^  'ihe  life  andCyfinioni  c/*  Tflftram  Sbi^mfy. 

*♦  Brifz  marg  d'algorbric  nubftzenos 
Ifquebfz  prufq,  albolz  cringo  zafbac. 
Mizlie  dilbarklz  inorp  rupp  ftancz  bac. 
Stombz  Parngwalmap  quoft  grufz  bac — ^* 

And  we  fliall  only  repeat  what  was  faid  to  Panurge  ;  *'  Tes 
paroles  font  brayes."  That  is,  not  a  language  fpoken  ah  anteriori. 
If  the  work  (hould  be  continued,  we  exped  to  fee  the  reader 
ehtertaified  with  the  founds  uttered  by  the  winding  of  a  jack, 
the  filing  of  a  faw,  and  the  grinding  of  a  pair  of  fcizzars;  and 
who  will  deny  the  paiTages  are  affeding  ? 

Of  3  very  different  ftile  are  fome  touches  of  charaSer  reflating 
to  Toby  and  to  Trim,  that  we  meet  with  in  this  volume,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  if  our  author  has  fometrmes  loft  fight  of 
Rabelais,  he  has  directed  his  eye  to  a  ftill  greater  original,  even 
nature  hsrfclf.  The  epifode  of  Le  Fever  is  beautifully  pathetic, 
and  exhibits  the  charader  of  Toby  and  his  corporal  in  fuch  a 
point  of  view,  as  muft  endear  them  to  every  reader  of  fenfibi- 
lity.  The  author  has  contiiv^d  to  make  us  laugh  at  the  ludi- 
crous peculiarity  pf  Toby,  even  while  we  are  weeping  with  ten- 
der approbation  at  his  goodnefs  of  heart.  Capt.  Shandy  iin- 
dcrftanding  by  accident,  that  an  officer  of  the  army  lay  danger- 
oufly  ill  at  a  neighbouring  public  houfe,  fent  corporal  Trim  to 
make  further  inquii*y.  Trim  returns  with  a  very  affefting  ac- 
count of  lieutenant  Le" Fever,  to  nhom  he  had  made  an  offer  of 
his  mafter*s  fervicej. 

**  Thou  haft  lef^  this  matter  fhort,   fays  my  uncle  Toby  to 

the  corporal,  as  he  Wffs  putting  him  to  bed, and  1  will  teU 

thee  in  what,  Trim. In  the  firft  place,  when   thou  madeft 

an  offer  of  my  fervices  to  Le  Fever, — as  ficknefs  and  travelling 
are  both  expenfivc,  and  thou  knowefthe  was  but  a  poor  lieute- 
nant, with  a  fon  to  fubfii^  as  well  as  himfelf,  out  of  his  pay, 
— that  thou  didft  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purfe ;  he- 
caufe,    had  he  ftood  in   need,    thou  knoweft.  Trim',   he  had 

been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myfelf.- ^Your  hdiour  knows,  fiiid 

ths  corporal,  I  had  no  orders; '• — -^Trae,    quoth  my  uncle 

Toby, — thou  didft  very  right.  Trim,  as  a  foldier, — but  cer- 
tainly very  wrong  as  a  man^ 

"  In  the  fecond  place,    for  which,  indeed,  thou  haft  the 

fame  excufe,  continued  my  uncle  Toby, when  thou  offeredft 

him  whatever  was  in  my  houfe, — thou  fliouldft  have  offered  hi«> 

my  houfe  too  ; A  fick  brother  officer  fliould  have  the  beft 

quarters,  Trim,  and  if  we  had  him  with  us, — we  could  tend 

and  look   to   him  : Thou  art  an   excellent  nurfe  thyfelf/ 

Trim, — and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's, 
aid  his  boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again 

fit  once,  and  fet  him  upon  his  legs, 

3  *^— ia 
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*«  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  tny  uncle  Toby, 

fmiling, — he  might  march. He  will  never  march,  an'  pleafe 

your  honour,    in.  tliis  world,  faid  the  corporal: He   will 

mqrch,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  rifmg  up  from  the  fide  of  the  bed, 
with  one  fhoe  off: An'  pleafe  your  honour,  faid  the  corpo- 
ral, he  will  never  march,  but  to  his  grave  : He  fliall  march, 

cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had  a  Ihoe  on, 
though  without  advancing  an  inch, — he  fhall  march  to  his  re- 
giment.  He   cannot  ftand  it,    fays    the  corporal; He 

fliall  be  fupported,  faid  my  uncle  Toby  ; He'll  drop  at  hii, 

faid    the  corporal,  and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  ? He 

fhall  not  drop,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly. A-well  o'day, 

— do  what  we  can  for  him,  faid  Trim,  maintaining  his  point, 

— the  poor  foul  will  die  : He  (hall  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried 

my  uncle  Toby. 

" T\\^  accujing  fpirit  which  flew  up  to  heaven's  chancery 

with  the  oath,  biulh'd  as  he  gave  it  in  ; — and  the  recording  a^igel 
as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropp'd  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted 
it  out  for  ever." 

This  laft  fentence  is  a  conceit;  but  it  is  a  conceit  of  ge- 
nius, glowing  with  the  warmth  of  a  heart  truly  fentiniental. 
Toby  in  his  vifir  to  the  unfortonate  lieutenant,  ads  up  to  that 
chara6ler  of  cordial  benevolence,  by  which  he  is  marked  from 
the  beginning;  and  the  officer  dying,  takes  the  fon  into  his 
protection. 

We  know  not  whether  moft  to  cenfure  the  impertinence,  or 
commend  the  excellencies  of  this  flrange,  incongruous,  whimfi- 
cal  performance. 


Foreign  Articles. 

Art.  XI.  VE/prit  de  St.  E^vremont^  par  le  audleur  de  Gcnle  d& 
Mojite/quieu,     Paris,     ^-vo. 

WHEN  a  writer  hath  acquired  reputation  in  the  republick 
of  letters,  it  is  cuftomary  to  Ikreen  under  his  narne^ 
performances  which  had  no  other  chance  of  being  ^tranfmitted 
to  pofterity.  By  this  means  the  bulk  of  their  works  is  increafed^ 
while  their  value  is  diminiOied;  and  men  are  debarred  from  the 
pcrufal  of  a  few  pieces  of  real  merit,  becaufe  this  pleafure  mufl 
be  bought  at  the  expcnce  of  running  over  a  number  of  volumes 
of  fcarce  any  merit  at  all.  To  this  caufe  chiefly  we  may  afcribe 
the  decline  of  the  witty  St.  Evrcmont's  reputation ;  his  works^ 
have  been  fwelled  to  eight  times  their  original  fize,  and  uiilefs 
they  had  been  carefully  analized  by  the  prtfenr  judiciuus  editor^, 
F  ^  audi 
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and  feparated  from  the  rude  furrounding  mafs,  they  mui\  Co^n 
have  been  configned  to  oblivion. 

Prefixed  to  the  analyfis  is  a  ftiort  life  of  the  ingenious  author, 
which  v/e  fhall  extrafl  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. — 
St.  Evren^ont,  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Normandy, 
was  born  at  St  Denis  le  Guail,  on  the  firft  day  of  April  1613. 
Before  he  had  quite  nnifhed  his  education,  he  expreffsd  a  mili- 
tary inclination,  procured  a  commiflion,  and  ferved  in  the  rank 
of  captain  at  the  fiege  of  Landrecy.  His  wit,  vivacity,  and  va- 
lour, foon  gained  the  friend  (hip  and  proteftion  of  the  great. 
He  became  the  favourite  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  without  lofing 
the  countenance  of  capdinal  Mazarin.  At  the  redudlion  of 
Furnes,  he  was  charged  with  the  honour  of  carrying  the  news 
to  court,  of  propofing  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk  to  the  cardinal, 
and  of  adjufting  with  that  niinifter  all  the  preliminaries  to  this 
important  enterprize.  St.  Evremont  fucceeded  to  the  mutual 
fatisfadion  of  the  prince  and  the  cardinal ;  but  a  flight  impru- 
dence, of  which  he  was  guilty  blarted  the  fruit  of  his  fervices : 
he  yielded  to  his  propenfity  for  raillery,  uttered  fome  farcailic 
pleafantries  on  the  prince,  and  was  difgraced.  Far  from  profit- 
ing by  experience,  St.  Evremont  indulged  his  cauftic  vein  in 
fome  cutting  lampoons  on  the  cardinal,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  lodging  in  the  Baftile.  -Strong  intercelhon  procured  his  re- 
leafe,  and  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  Marefchal  de  Camp,  with 
a  very  confiderable  appointment,  becaufe  he  had  rcfuftd  the 
commiflion  of  general  of  the  artillery,  which  had  been  offered 
him  by  the  duke  de  Longueville.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  difagreeable  to  perfons  of  the  firft  quality  in  France,  and  it 
furniflied  St.  Evremont  with  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his 
fatirical  talents.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  marquis  de 
Crequi  became  public  ;  it  was  a  fevere  libel  on  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  in  confequence  of  which,  orders  were  ifCued  to  feize  upon 
the  author  and  conduft  him  to  the  Baflile.  His  friends  gave 
him  intimation  of  the  refentment  of  the  court;  he  pafled  into 
Normandy,  thence  to  Holland,  and  at  laft  to  England,  where 
he  died  in   1703,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  having,  fays  our 

author,  in  vain  folicited  his  pardon. This  is  a  miftake ;  St. 

Evremont  had,  long  before  his  death,  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  France ;  but  he  had  formed  fuch  connections  in  En'>}and, 
and  was  fo  much  careflcd  by  all  degrees  of  men,  that  he  ex- 
prefltd  no  inclination  to  revifit  his  native  country.  Our  readers 
may  confult  the  Peiii  Rejer^voir, 

St.  Evremont  hath  drawn  his  own  pi(£lure  with  great  accu- 
racy.— '*  He  is  a  philofopher,  fays  he,  equally  diflant  from  fu- 
perflition  and  impiety  ;  a  voluptuary  who  equally  detefls  de- 
^aucl^ery   and   loves   true   pleafure;    a  man,    who,    without 

c  ever 
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tvcx  feelrng  neceflity,  never  experienced  affluence.  He  live^ 
defpifed  by  thofe  who  poflefs  all  things,  envied  by  thofe  who 
polTcfs  nothing,  and  admired  by  thofe  who  place  their  chief 
happinefs  in  the  exertion  of  their  underftanding.  He  i?  grate- 
ful to  nature,  he  complains  not  of  fortune,  he  hates  vice,  he 
excufes  error,  and  he  commifcrates  misfortune.  St.  Evremont 
looks  not  for  faults  for  the  pleafure  of  lampooning  them  ;  he 
had  rather  find  abfurdities,  that  he  may  enjoy  them.  He  lias 
great  pleafure'in  obtaining  knowledge,  but  ftill  greater  in  com- 
municating it  with  difcretion." ♦*  I  write,  fays  he,  for  the 

court  and  the  army,  as  a  wit  and  a  fcholar ;  and  I  live  with  the 

learned   as  a  courtier  and  foldier." This  fingle  extra^l,  we 

imagine,  will  be  fufficient  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  our  readers 
to  tafte  the  works  of  St.  Evremont,  purged  of  thofe  impurities 
which  deftroyed  their  genuine  flavour  and  poignancy. 


Art.  XII.  Effais  Hifiorl^uesMr  llAngleterre, 

TO  charaderize  the  people,  difclofe  the  fccret  fprings  of 
the  conftitution,  point  out  the  manners,  genius,  and 
literature  of  the  Euglifh  nation,  is  the  propofed  defign  of  this 
clTayift,  who  fulfils  his  promife  by  crude- exrradls  from  the  ga- 
zettes, news-papers,  magazines,  and  other  periodical  publi- 
cations. 
His  motto  is  pompous, 

IJlaJiudia  in  geyiioforum  curioforum  *, 
which  laft  indeed  maybe  true,  with  refped  to  the  extra(5ls  from 
the  news-papers,    that  conftitute  the  whole  ftudy  and  amufe- 
ment  of  the  French  as  well  as  the  Britifli  coffee-houfe  literati. 
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Art.  13.    Motii>€i  for  furfuing  a  Spanifll  War  ivit-h  Vigour,      By  a 
Member  of  Parliament f      Si'O.     Fr.    it.     Cabe. 

E  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  who  are  the  condiments  of  this 
patriot,  that  we  might  ccngratulate  them  on  the  fagacity  of 
their  reprefentative.  His  wifdomis  equalleti  by  nothing  but  his 
confiftency.     He   begins  with   a  flaming  panegyric  on   a   late 

m r,  afcribing  to  him  alone,  all  the  glory,  and  all  the  fuc- 

cefs  acquired  by  our  military  operations  ;  and  then  inveighs 
aga'inft  the  German  war,  as  a  meafure  pernirions  Vo  the  intereft: 

of  Great  Britain.     Thus  tlie  fame  m r  is  glorified  in  dired 

terms,  and  damned  by  imj>lication.  The  motives  for  purfuing 
a  Spanifll  war,  fuggefl:ed  by  this  author,  are  fuch  as  one  might 
expe£l  from  a  writer  of  his  ability. 

F  4  Alt. 
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^rt.    14.    Jtguments  againfl  a  S>^2n\ihWar.      8vo.     Pr.  is.   6 J, 
Cabe. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  flile  and  ftraln  of  argumenraticn* 
we  would  afcribethis  performance  to  the  fame  author  who  pro- 
duced the  foregoing.  Perhaps  he  was  refoWed  to  fhe'w  how 
well  he  could  rtafon  on  both  fides  of  the  qiicftion.  It  happens 
unfortunately,  hov.ever,  that  the  late  conduct  of  the  SpaniHi 
niiniftry  hath  overturned  the  whole  fabric  cf  his  theory,  built 
on  the  fupi^ofition  of  their  pacific  rr.axinTiS. 

We  are  ftill  of  opinion,  that  when  the  negotiation  for  peace 
was  brought  upon  the  carpet,  the  French  king  earnef^ly  vvifhed 
for  a  tennination  of  the  war  ;  and  the  war  might  at  that  time 
have  been  terminated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  the  high  hand  with  which  he  wr/  treated,  the  artful 
remonftrances  of  his  miniflers  at  the-c-rxiirt  of  Madrid,  the  jca- 
Joufy  excited  by  the  fpiiit  of  conqueft>  fo  remarkable  in  the 
B— •  councils,  and  the  yrofyt^  of  feei^)g  England  utterlv^cx- 
haufled  in  a  few  years,  by  a  continuanre  of  the  war  inGerma-^ 
iiy,  induced  the  Catholic  king  to  relinquirti  his  pacific  fyittm, 
in  hope  of  feeing  the  overgrown  power  of  Great  Biitain  cir- 
^'umforibed  within  its  former  bounds ;  and  of  taking  advantage 
of  her  diftrefs,  to  ellablidi  thofe  pretenfions  whidi  have  bfen 
hitherto  treated  with  difc'ain.  Let  thofe  people  who  bioke  eft 
the  negotiation  confider  whether  it  would  have  been  for  the 
interefr  of  their  country  lo  have  fat  down  quietly  with  the  en^^" 
tire  conqueft  of  Canada,  the  acquifition  of  Senegal  and  Goree, 
and,  in  a  word,  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  they  themfclves  de- 
jnanded,  e!<ceptthe  e/acuation  cf  Wefel,in  favour  of  our  Ger- 
man ally;  or  to  continue  a  war  at  fuch  an  expence  as  threatens 
immediate  national  bankruptcy,  and  all  the  calamities  that  mui^ 
attend  fuch  a  melancholy  event. 

/^rt.~l5.  Reafcns  fcr  an  ivimtdiale  D^chraliou  r/ War,  crainfi 
England.  PubliJ.hed  at'M.2idndy  o?j  thefrjf  Day  of  December, 
1761,  ly  the  Jitihorify  of  hisMcJI  Catholic  Mojejly.  Fcithfullj 
iranft and  from  the  gcmiine^^i^m^^  Original,  and  dedicated  to  th^ 
Right  Hon.  \V\\\vA\T\V\ity  Efq\     /^fo.     Pr.  is.     Pottinger. 

♦  A  very  defpicable  catchpenny  ;  the  fpurious  offspring  of  foms} 
wretched  grub,  conceived  by  ignorance,  and  brought  forth  by 
effrontery. 

^rt.  16.  The  Proper  OhjsB  of  the  prcfcrj  IVar  ivijh  France  and 
S\i^\n  confdered ',  and  the  Independence  cf  Gvic:iX.  Britain  ^'indi- 
cated f -cm  any  Ccr.tuc^llo}:  <ivitb  foreign.  Politics,  %%io.  pr.  is.  6d. 
Johnfton. 

|f  the  public  ^cfires  to  have  its  eyes  oprrcd,  with  refj-.e^.  to 

;i3. 
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Its  true  intercft  ;  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  our  German  conne£^;ions; 
of  our  faniry  in  proteding  the  Dutch,  fupporting  the  Porru- 
gnefe,  and  fighting  the  battles  of  all  our  neighbours :  if  it 
wants  to  have  a  juft  eftimate  of  wh^t  lias  beeii  done,  and  what 

has  been  left  undone  by  the  ad rr,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ; 

and  would  know  the  real  importance  of  many  different  iflands 
and  countries  in  America,  or  the  Weft  Indies  ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  perufe  this  very  fenfible  pamphlet,  which  we  warmly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  every  perfon  whoglows  with  the 
love  of  his  country. 

Art.  17-  An  Examination  into  the  ConduSf  of  Mr.  P — ,  on  a  late 
important  JJair;  in  nvhicb  the  Tivo  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  B — ,  are  fully  conjideredy  and  refuted.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend,      8i/«,     ?r,  I  J.      Hope. 

This  writer,  with  a  very  laudable  Intention,  gives  us  reafon 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  taken  more  pains  to  make  himfelf 
fnafter  of  his  fubjei^l,  before  he  offered  his  thoughts  to  the  in- 
fpedion  of  the  public.  We  can  aflure  him  that  Mr.  P — *s  cha- 
rafter  will  receive  no  benefit  from  the  arguments  which  he  has 
ufed  in  his  juftification. 

Art.    18.    Cotijiilutional  ^eries^  humbly  addrejfed  to  the  Admirers  of 
a  late  Minijier,     Z'vo.     Pr.  6d.     Davis, 

Some  of  thefe  queftions  will  not  be  eafily  anfwered,  and  others 
deferve  no  anfwer  at  all. 

Art.  19.  Frejh  Hints  from  an  Honeji  Man,    upon  the  prefent  a'itical 
Pojiure  of  Affairs.     81/0.     Pr.  \s.     Burnet. 

Frefli  as  mackarel  in  June,  at  the  rate  of  fix  a  penny.  To 
fpeak  confcientioufly,  we  cannot  help  declaring  that  fbme  of  thefe 
hints  are  fo  ftale,  as  to  be  ofFenfive  to  the  noftrils  of  common 
fenfe.  Others,  indeed,  are  fo  frefh  as  to  be  infipid.  Accord- 
ing to  this  honefi  man,  England  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
maintain  her  German  war  with  vigour,  fuppcrls  Portugal  againf^ 
Spain  (there  being  no  great  difparity  between  the  forces  of 
thefe  two  kingdoms)  fiibfidize  the  king  of  Sardinia,  take  the 
Algerines  into  her  pay,  compel  the  Dutch  to  declare  themfelves 
—no  matter  how,  and  profecute  the  war  againft  France  and 
Spain,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. — We  wonder  this 
great  politician  has  not  likewife  propofed,  that  England  Ihall 
pay  for  the  equipment  of  a  Chinefe  armament  to  adl  againft 
the  Philippine  Iflands,  and  advance  a  few  millions  to  theMant- 
chonx  Tartars,  for  making  a  diverfion  in  Rullia. — What  pity 
It  is  we  have  no  friend  to  take  out  a  comniilTion   of  lunacy 


jigainft  the  whole  nation, 


Art, 
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Art.  20.  The  Parallel.:  Being  the  Subjiance  of  Tivo  Speeches,  /up- 
pofed  to  ha've  been  made  in  the  CloJ'et  by  t^o  different  Minijiers, 
Jome Time  before  a  late  Demife,     Zvo,    Pr.  is.     N icoU . 

Wormwood  and  gall  to  fervile  miniftefs,  and  pfeudo-pa- 
triots.  ^ 

i 

Art.  Zl.  Ji  Confolatory  Epiftle  to  the  Utmbers  of  the  OldFaaion\ 
ccuifioned  by  a  Spanifli  War.  By  the  Author  of  the  Confolatory 
Letter  to  the  noble  Lord  dif miffed  the  Military  Ser^uice.  Svo. 
Pr.  \s.  6d.     Williams. 

We  would  advife  feme  good  Chriftian,  who  has  fpare  time 
upon  his  hands,  to  write  a  Confolatory  Epiftle  to  the  publilher 
of  this  performaiM;e,  that  he  may  not  defpair  in  confequence 
of  having  brought  luch  a  naufeous  produdion  into  the  world. 

Art.  22.  Curfory  Remarks  on  once  reading  a  Letter  to  a  kight  Ho- 
mumble  Perfon  ;  ivith  the  Anfiver  tranjlated  into  Euglilh  Verft, 
Afto.     Pr.  IS.      Rofs. 

The  moft  unmeaning  produftion  which  the  new  year  has 
brought  forth. 

Art.  2$.  J  Third  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  B — . 
In  ivhich  the  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the  War  betnveen  Great 
Biitain  and  Spain  are  fully  conJidered\  and  the  Conduil  of  a  cer- 
tain Right  Honourable  Gentleman  further  examined.  %'VO,  Pr, 
IS,  6d,     Coote. 

I«  the  courfe  of  his  political  progrefs,  this  writer  poliflies  his 
ftilc,  and  methodizes  his  ideas.  In  point  of  merit  this  letter 
has  the  advantage  of  either  of  the  preceding,  though  we  can- 
not beftow  any  encomiums  on  the  author's  candour.  Deter- 
mined to  allow  the  late  m r  neither  ability  nor  integrity, 

he  denies,  tooth  and  nail,  every  fad  that  hath  been  urged  to  his 
advantage.     If  we  may  credit   this   profound    politician,  Mr. 

P defignedly  let  flip  the  proper  opportunity  for  coming  to 

an  eclaircifl^ement  with  Spain  ;  namely,  about  three  years  ago, 
and  before  flie  had  given  fufficient  evidence  of  her  partiality  to 
France.  The  obfervations  which  he  makes  on  the  deftrudive 
confequences  of  the  German  war,  and  the  abfurdity  of  that 
lately  received  maxim,  that  we  have  conquered  America  in 
Germany,  arejuft,  but  hackneyed.  The  author  of  the  Confi- 
derations  hath  fet  this  point  in  the  trueft  light ;  and  whoever 
writes  after  him  upon  the  fame  principles,  rouft  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  plagiary. 

Art, 
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/^rt.  24.  A  Letter  from  the  Anonymous  Author  of  the  Letters  Verji* 
fed  to  the  Anonymous  Writer  of  the  Monitor.  4/^.  ^r.  \s, 
NicoU. 

It  is  difficult  to  reftrain  wit,  zeal,  and  refentment,  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  moderation.  The  author  of  this  fmart 
letter  J>ath   ftudioufly  pointed  the  moft  bitter  abufe,  keen  far- 

cafm,  and  poignant  fatire,  at  the  heads  of  the  late  m r, 

an  eloquent  alderman,  and  the  very  refpeaable  writer  of  the 
Monitor.  We  are  diverted  with  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  the 
magiftrate  and  the  political  Mentor ;  but  we  are  fhocked  at 
the  rancour  exprelTed  againft  a  certain  noble  lord,  whofe  gray 
hairs,  and  confelTed  ability,  entitle  him  to  more  refpeft. 

Art.  25.  thoughts  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Tra'vel.  Humbly  ad' 
drejfed  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  Education  of  young  Gentlemen. 
8w.     Pr.  IS,     Dodfley. 

This  author,  though  a  profefTed  enemy  to  travelling,  Ishim- 
felf  much  addicted  to  rambling.  Inftead  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted  with  all  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  travel, 
accurately  ftated  in  the  courfe  of  this  performance,  all  we  learn 
is,  that  the  moderns  are  deficient  in  thought,  iludy,  and  appli,- 
cation;  that  Locke  is  guilty  of  contradidion  and  abfurdity; 
and  that  bifhop  Berkeley's  dialogues  in  the  Minute  Philo/opher^  are 
the  only  ones  in  our  language,  which  contain  the  true  eafe,  fpi- 
rit,  and  freedom  of  converfation.  In  this  particular  we  think 
our  author  fceptical. 

Art.  26.  Three  Beautiful  and  Important  Pajfages  omitted  hy  the 
Tranjlator  of  Fingal.  Tranfated  and  rejlored  by  Donald  Mac 
Donald,     ^to.     Pr.  6d.     Hinxman. 

We  have  feen  Virgil's  Eneid  traverlVied  by  Cotton  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  that  genius,  here  we  have  a  parody  on  the  poem 
of  Fingal,  by  fome  wit  who  aflumes  the  name  of  Donald 
Macdonald.  We  (hould  be  apt  to  recommend  this  author  to 
Come  prefs  gang,  as  an  idle  vagrant  going  about  impofing  on 
his  majefty's  liege  fubjeds,  under  falfe  pretences  and  a  borrowed 
name,  were  not  we  convinced  that  in  fome  circumftances  he  is 
no  rmpoll-or.  Without  all  doubt  he  has  had  carnal  know- 
ledge of  the  mountain  nymph,  Uka,  alias  Pfora,  fo  feelingly  he 
expatiates  upon  her  charms,  and  fo  exadlly  does  he  defcribe 
the  rites  of  fulphureous  unftion  with  which  her  indignation  is 
appeafed  :  but  whether  he  compreffed  her  on  a  mountain  of 
Wales,  on  a  hill  of  Caledonia,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  bog  in 
Ireland,  we  (hall  not  prcfume  to  determine. 

Art- 
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Art.  27.  7/je  Life  and  Amours  of  Hafen  Slawkc-nbergius ;  Author 
of  the  Injiitute  of  Nofes.  Compiled  from  authentic  Materials, 
commuuicated  to  the  Editor,,  by  the  learned  Mr.  Heydegger,  of 
Strafburg.     Bvo.     Pr.  is,     Flexney. 

This  fmall  piece  feems  to  have  been  written  with  a  dtCigti 
to  roufe  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  merit  of  Triftraai 
Shandy  ;  and  if  it  be  not  executed  by  the  fame  author,  it  is 
the  produdion  of  one  who  has  happily  hit  off  his  manner. 
But  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  with  Hafen  Slawkenber- 
gius  and  the  promontory  of  nofes,  and,  in  our  0])inion,  they 
have  coft  him  more  pains  than  all  the  reft  of  the  book,  he 
will  never  make  the  public  enter  into  the  humour  of  that 
cpifode.  It  is  a  lufus  nature,  upon  which  all-  th^  world  looks 
with  difguft,  except  the  infatuated  parent. 

Art.  28.    The  Death  cf  Aht\.      In  Five  Boob,     Attempted  from  the 
German  c/' il/r.  Geffner.     izmo.     Pr.  ^s.     Dodfley. 

We  ftiall  refer  the  reader  to  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Critical 
Review  *,  for  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  meiit  of  this 
performance,  originally  written  in  the  German  language.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  add  to  our  former  remarks,  that  Mrs  Col- 
lier's tranflation  is  by  no  means  inelegant,  or  unworthy  the  pa 
tronage  of  her  majcfty,  to  whom  it  is  addrefTed,  in  terms  equally 
loyal^  fenfible,  and  genteel. 

Art.  29.  The  Hifcry  of  ]ohn  Sobiefki,  King  r/"  Poland.  Tran-^ 
flatcd  from  the  French  of  M.  UAbbe  Coyer,  '^'vo.  Pr,  6s, 
Millar. 

Already  we  have  paid  the  juft  tribute  of  pralfe  to  the  un- 
common merit  of  the  abbe  Coyer  f  ;  and  we  heartily  with  that 
fome  portion  of  our  applaufe  were  due  to  the  tranflator. 

Art.  30.  Single  Life  difcour aged y  for  the  public  Utility  :  or,  an  EJJay 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Supplies  of  the  Government,  8x'0. 
Pr.  li.     Riving  ton. 

Here  is  a  feries  of  jull  and  conclufive  arguments,  to  provt 
the  expediency  of  laying  an  additional  tax  on  fingle  life,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  population,  and  relieve  the  immediate  dif- 
trefles  of  the  government.  If  fome  fuch  precaution  is  not  taken, 
we  do  not  doubt  but  marriage  will  grow  into  difufe,  and  in  that 
cafe  the  kingdom  will  have  no  other  fource  of  population  than 
the  Foundling  Hofpital.  If  a  batchelor  can  enjoy  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  matrimony,  without  the  incdfant  cares,  and  enormous 
Cxpence  which  a  family  intails,  he  mull   be  a  fimpleton  indeed 

*  JP.  472.        I  Vid.  Ciit.  Rev.  for  Nov.  1761.    Art.  X. 
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to  run  his  head  into  the  collar.  The  charge  of  houfekeeping  is 
already  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  coiifequence  oF  the  intole- 
rable taxes,"which  are  every  year  accumulating,  that  wev/ill  ven- 
ture to  fay  there  are  ten  thoufand  families  in  Great  Britain  which 
would  gladly  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  emigrating  into  an- 
other country,  where  their  induflry  would  enable  them  to  fubfift 
with  any  degree  of  fecurity  and  comfort. 

Art.  31.  The  Ghoji  !  Being  a  True  Account  of  the  fe'veral  Con^ver' 
fatiom  between  the  fuppofed  Apparition  in  Cock-Lane,  and  the 
Centkmm  iJL-ho  attended^  i^c,     ^-vo.     Pr,  dd.     Cabe. 

Though  there  is  no  law  that  we  know  of  for  committing  a^ 
vagrant  ghoft  to  hard  labour,  we  would  recommend  its  atten- 
dants, abettors,  and  hiftorians,  to  the  cognizance  of  fome  ^^x\' 
fible  magiftrate  ;  for  this  fpirit  would  become  a  poor  devil  if  i€ 
was  deprived  of  its  retinue. 

Art.  32.  A  ConcrfeDiJfertation  on  the  Human  PaJJionSi  exemplified  in. 
the  Life  and  untimely  Death  c/' John  M'Naughton,  EJ'q;  lately 
executed  for  the  Murder  ofMifs  Marian  Knox.  In  vjhich  the  Par^ 
ticiilars  of  his  Trials  and  a  Narrative  of  his  CcnduSi  and  Beha^ 
*vioury  are  faithfully  recited.  Written  in  Ireland  hy  an  impartial 
Ohferver.      Bvo.     Pr.  u.      Hinxman. 

How  far  this  narrative  is  confiftent  with  truth,  yve  cannot 
determine,  but  the  flory  is  affedling;  and  the  humane  reader 
will  not  perufe  it  without  feeling  emotions  of  pity,  eVen  for 
the  unfortunate  Macnaughton,  who  feems  to  have  been  adu- 
ited  by  the  daemon  of  defpair.- 

Art.  33.  The  Rudiments  of  Englilh  Grammar;  adapted  t&  ihiVfeof 
Schools.  With  Qbfer-vations  on  Style,  By  Jofepli  Prieltley* 
l2rHo.     Pr.i'j.6d.     Griffiths. 

We  may  venture  to  recommend  this  little  performance  to 
thofe  who  are  defireus  of  attaining  a  fundamental  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language..  The  preface  is  well  writ- 
ten, and  the  obfervations  on  ftild  lifeful,  though  by  no  tneans: 
new.  Examples  are  fubjoined,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  have  been  omitted. 

Art.  34.  An  Admonitory  Letter  to  the  Riv.  Mr."S-^'^--*fiipon'the 
Publication  of  his  Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  Triftfarrt  Shandy. 
By  a  Layman,      8t/<j.      Pr.  6d.      Burnet. 

This  epiftle- contains  fome  remarks  equally  fenfible  and  fe- 
vere,  difleminated  through  a  teries  of  criticifm  on'Triftram 
Shandy,  great  part  of  which  criticifm  Is,  in  our  opmicn,  either 
overtrained,  or  fdunded  on  mifappreherifion. 
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Art.  35.  A  Neiv  Account  of  the  Inhabit  ant  Sj  Trade,  tind  (io<vern* 
7nent  of  Spain,  l^c»  ^c.  To  nvhich  is  added y  a  Defer iption  of  tht 
prificippl  Sea- Port  To-ivns,  tffc.  Taken  from  the  hefl  Authorities* 
Svo.     Fr.  xs.     Hinxman. 

A  very  lame  account,  patched  up  of  bad  materials,  and  eked 
out  to  the  fize  of  a  fhilling  pamphlet,  with  an  imperfeft  de- 
fcription  of  fea-port  towns,  taken  from  fome  Syftem  of  Geogra- 
phy. Thus  the  Reviewers  are  among  the  firft  fubjefts  of  Great 
Britain,  who  feel  the  difagreeable  efFefts  of  a  Spanifli  war. 

Art.  36.  A  Defcription  o/"  South  Carolina  ;  containing  many  ew 
rious  and  interefing  Particulars  relating  to  the  Ci'viU  Natural,  and 
Commercial  Hijlory  of  that  Colony^  ^c.     81/0.  Pr.  2s.  Dodfley. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  feems  to  be  written  with  precifion 
by  fome  perfon  of  confequence,  refiding  in  South  Carolina,  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  that  colony,  exem- 
plified in  a  detail  of  the  nature  of  thechmateand  foil,  the  wea- 
ther, the  produce,  the  natural  hiftory,  and  the  commerce;  but 
as  the  culture  of  the  country,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
itate  of  trade,  are  continually  varying,  the  performance  would 
have  been  much  more  ufeful  and  iatisfadory,  had  that  detail 
been  continued  down  to  the  prefenttime,  from  the  year  1748, 
the  period  beyond  which  the  author  has  not  deduced  the  fubjeft. 

Art.  37.  AngelicuSflw^Fergufia,  a  Tale.  Svo.  Pr.  is.  Johnfon. 

A  very  fimple  allegory,  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  faintly  fhadowed  under  the  names  of 
Angelicus,  Hibera,  and  Fergufia.  The  author,  whom  we  per- 
ceive to  be  a  North  Briton,  will  never  mai  his  plak  a  bauhee  by 
this  kind  of  writing. 

Art.  38.  PcJJfcript  to  the  Ornaments  of  Churches  confidered.  ^to. 

By  this  poftfcript  the  autl\or  intends  to  promote  the  fale  of  a 
book  of  which  we  fpoke  handfomely  in  a  former  Number. 

Art.  39.  The  Toung  G auger* s  Bef  Infiru5lor  :  Being  a  Ne-w  and 
ComJ>lete  Syftem  of  Gauging  in  all  its  Varieties^  both  Theory  and 
Praaice,  '^c.  By  Mr.  Turner,  late  of  Magdalen-Hall,  Ox- 
ford, no^-w  Teacher  of  Geometry,  Ajironoiny,  and  Philofophy,  at 
Worceller.     %njo.     Pr.  j^s.     Law. 

There  hath  not  appeared  a  more  accurate  work  upon  thefub- 
jectof  gauging. 

Art.  40.  The  So.tgs  of  Selma.     From  the  Original  of  Offian  the 
Son  cf  Fingal.     4/0.     Pr.  is.     Griffiths. 
The  fongs  of  Seln;ia,   thus  exhibited,  put  us   in  mind  of  the 
pfalms  of  David,  done  into  metre  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
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The  meafure  of  the  Itanza  is  the  fame  in  both ;  and  there  is  a 
very  great  refemblance  between  them,  in  the  manner  and  tb« 
poetical  merit  of  the  execution. 

*  Amidll  the  winds,  and  beating  rain, 

I  flood  upon  the  Ihore, 
And  heard  th*  ill-fated  maid  complain^ 
Till  Ihe  was  heard  no  more. 

*  All  fpent  with  grief,  her  voice  grew  faint 

Before  the  break  of  day  ; 
And,  like  an  evening  breeze,  her  plaint 
Died  unperceiv'd  away.* 

There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  in  hearing  a  voice  ur&- 
til  it  is  heard  no  more;  but  it  would  have  been  ft  ill  more  wonw 
dcrfiil  had  he  heard  it  after  it  was  heard  no  more.  We  are» 
moreover,  a  little  puzzled  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  the 
voice  died  away  unperceived.  Did  it  die  away,  without  being 
perceived  to  die  away,,  like  a  man  ftealing  out  of  a  company  j 
a  meaning  which  the  words  import  ?  or  did  it  ceafe  to  be  per- 
ceived after  it  had  died  away ;  a  circumftance  which  the  poet 
had  no  occafion  to  relate  ? 

Art.  41.  Innocence,  A' Poetical  EJ/hy.  In7ivo  Books.  Mojl  hum^ 
blj  infcribed  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  Augufta.  By 
Abraham  Portal,  author  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  a  Tragedy^ 
%<vo,    Pr.   is.  6d.     Dodfley. 

What  reputation  Mr.  Portal  may  derive  from  the  tragedy* 
intitled  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  we  cannot  judge,  as  we  never 
heard  of  the  faid  tragedy  until  it  appeared  in  this  title  page. 
With  refpeft  to  the  prefent  application,  it  may  be  defined,  Ob- 
fiurum  per  cbfcurius ;  and  puts  us  mind  of  a  certain  gentleman^ 
who,  in  a  paragraph  of  the  daily  papers,  was  ftiled,  "  Author  of 
a  Tragedy  not  yet  publiihed." 

Though  we  cannot  allow  this  effay  on  Innocence  to  be  a  firft- 
rate  poem,  yet  we  mull,  in  juftice,  acknowledge  it  contains 
many  poetical  fancies  ;  and,  in  confideration  of  the  fubjeft,  as 
well  as  of  the  modefty,  integrity,  philanthropy,  and  philofophi- 
cal  refignation  of  Mr.  Portal,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  it 
to  the  proteftion  of  the  public. 

At.  42.  Ferfes  to  the  Right  Honourable  LordOive,  Karon  Plafley. 
^to.  Pr.  6d,  Johnfton. 
We  Ihould  have  been  glad  to  fee  this  gallant  nobIeman*s  ex- 
ploits immortalized  by  a  genius  of  the  firft  order.  Thefe 
verfes  (liall  be  exempted  from  criticifm,  in  confideration  of  the 
liibjedl,  which  we  really  efteem  and  admire.  But  fhould  the 
performance  come  to  a.  fecond  edition,  we  advife  the  author  ta 
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alter  the  phrafe  *  torrid  poles.'     The  earth  has  but  two  pole#^ 
and  the  weather  at  each  is  extremely  cold. 

Art.  43.  The  Mufe^s  Recreation^  in  Four  Poemf^  'viz.  TheFarenvel 
to  Summer  ;  a  Paftoral  E-'egy.  The  ^eens  Arrival i  a  PaJioraL 
Silence;  a  Poem,    Devotion ^  a  Rhapjody.  ^to.   Pr.  is.    Johnfon, 

Even  the  fronrifpiece,  defigned  by  Wale  and  engraved  by 
Grignion,  will  not  raife  thefe  poems  above  the  rank  of  medio- 
crity.    They    compofe  a  fpecies  of  entertainment,  which,  like 

aj]  indifferent  violin)  might  be  very  well   fpared.- Poterat 

-kuci  quia  canajine  ijiis. 

Art.  44.  J  Letter  to  il-ik  ^,- Fothergill,  occajtoned .1%  J^s  Remarh 
on  anAddrefs  and  Sermon  Ifitely ^u^ilijhed  hy Mk*  f'il|*^.«?i2;t^.on.  ^vo* 
Pr.   IS.     Dodfley.  ,        >  .    :    ;  _;.  ■..    y 

Thefe  criticifms  contribute  hothing  towards  profnbting  rel?- 
I^ion  or  charity.  Much  hath  been  urged  to  little  purpofe  by 
divines,  6pon  water-baptifm. 

Art.  45.  Presbyters  and  Deacons  not  commijjloned  to  preach  ^without 
the  BiJhDp^s  Alloiuancey  a  Difcou^-Je  addrejfed  to  a  certain  Methadiji 
Clergyman',      ^-vo,     Pr.'  Is.     Nicoll. 

ContjQverfy  on  points  of  lilunian  knowledge  proves  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  j  fparks  of  ligbt  are  ilriick  from 
the  collifion,  and  the-  fubje*^  is-fifted  to  the  bottom  ;  but  in 
theology  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  difputants  to  foar  as  high  as 
pofllble  above  common  underflanding,  and  to  wrap  in  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  what  they  cannot  elucidate-  The  author  oP 
the  little  piece  before  us  takes  a.  different  method,  and  ftates 
the  fubjei^  \yith  precifion.aud  candour. 

Art.  46.  An  EJay  upon  Oecpnomy.  By  Edward  Watkinfon, 
Tlfl^/'i^^l^or  ^/Little  C1iart,/«  Kent.  %vo.  Pr.  6d.  Ward. 

In  \h'\s  age  of  diflipation  and  extravagance,  wjc  could  wifh  to 
hear  Dr.  vVatkinfon's  fenfible  fermon  upon  (Economy  prO"* 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  once  a  month,  to  one  of  the  mod 
fafliionable  congregations  in  the  metropolis. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  feveralhints^ 
and,  in  particular,  for  a  judicious  Eflay  on  Griticifm,  infe.rted 
in  the  Critical  Review  for  January,  1761,  which  ElBy  wa?  well 
received  by  the  public. 

*^*  Dr.  Wilson's  Remarks  upon  the  article  in  the  CriticaJ 
Review,  relating  to  his  edition  of  Mr.  Robins's  Mathematical 
Works,  came  too  late  to  be  inferred  in  this  Number;  but  ii^  tha 
next  they  fhall  be  honoured  with  due  regard* 
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For  the  Month   of  February y    1762, 


Article   I. 

The  Hijlory  bf  England,  from  the  Invafion  of  Jullns  Caefar  to 
the  AcceJJion  of  Henry  VII.  hi  'T-j:o'  Volumes.  /\.(o.  FrUe 
\l.  loi.     Millar.     [Concluded.] 

T  T  is  with  pleafure  we  hear  that  our  judgment  of  the  inge- 
"*  nious  Mr.  Hume's  hiftorical  abilities  is  confirmed  by  the 
public  approbation  ;  and  that,  although'we  recommended  with 
warmth,  we  have  not  been  accufed  of  partiality.  In  truth, 
there  could  be  nothing  more  uiijuft  ihan  any  infinuation  that 
we  have  been  feduced  into  panegyric  by  the  ties  of  private  con- 
nedion.  The  author  of  that  article  is  an  intire  ftrangej:  to  tha 
perfon  of  the  hirtorian ;  and  he  was  actuated  to  applaud  by- 
no  other  motives  than  the  fatisfadion  of  giving  exprefllon  to  his 
feelings,  of  acknowledging  the  refpect  which  only  little  minds- 
can  deny  to  fuperior  genius,  and  of  extending  the  reputation  of 
a  work  equally  produftive  of  utility  to  individuals,  and  the 
republickof  letters-,  and  of  honour  to  Great  Britain  in  general. 
It  merits  attention,  bccaufe  it  hath  been  alferted  by  fome  very- 
ingenious  gentlemen,  that  the  eafiell  method  of  acquiring  lite- 
rary fame,  is  to  write  hillory  after  the  materials  have  been  tho- 
roughly examined,  digelfed,  and  embellifiied  by  the  labour  of 
preceding  writers ;  the  fole  meaning  of  which  obfervation  is  to 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  three  cotemporary  hiftorians, 
whofe  extraordinary  fuccefs  appears  to  have  given  umbrage. 
The  very  reverfe  of  this  opinion  we  believe  to  be  true.  It  demands' 
all  the  powers  of  genius  to  give  novelty  and  originality  to  an- 
exhaufted  fubjeft,  without  which  a  writeris  nothing  better  than 
a  rranfcriber  and  plagiary  ;  and  the  more  excellence  we  attri-- 
bute  to  any  preceding  hiltorian,  in  the  fame  proportion  we  mufl 
grant,  that  the  fucceedlng  writer  ^^ho  purfues  the  fame  ccurle,* 
Vol.  XIII.  Fdruarj  1761.  G  Kiufl 
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muft  pofTefs  uncommon  talents  before  he  can  rife  to  eminence, 
ajid  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  public.  In  every  other  bra'n^hc  6f 
human  knowledge  the  cafe  is  fimilar.  Should  any  philofopher 
of  the  prefent  age  attempt  to  dcmonftrate  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  upon  the  fame  ftrid  geometrical  principles  as  Newton, 
he  muft  furpafs  the  abilities  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  before 
he  could  acquire  the  fame  degree  of  reputation.  We  fhall  en- 
deavour to  fupport  the  truth  of  this  remark  by  examples. 

There  is  not  a  reign  from  the  conqueil  to  the  prefent  times, 
nor  an  important  character  that  hath  not  been  delineated  with 
all  the  force  of  painting,  and  flrength  of  colouring  ;  yet  in 
Mr.  Hume's  performance,  we  behold  perfons  and  adions  in  a 
point  of  view  extremely  different,  yet  equally  juft  and  ftriking. 
How  uncommon  and  feafonable  is  the  refledlion  with  which.he 
enters  upon  the  reign  of  Henry  U. 

*  The  extenfive  confederacies  (fays  he)  by  which  the  European 
potentates  are  now  at  once  united  and  fct  ii>  oppofition  to  each 
other,  and  which,  tho'  they  diffufe  the  leaft  fpark  of  diflenfion 
thro'  the  whole,  are  at  leaft  attended  with  this  advantage,   that 
they  prevent  any  violent  revolutions  or  conquefts  in  particular 
liates,  were  totally  unknown  in  ancient  ages  ;  and  the  theory 
of  foieign  poUtics,  in  each  kingdom,  formed  a  fpeculation  much 
lefs  com.plicate  and  involved   than  at  prefent :  Commerce  had 
not  yet  bound   the  mcft  diftant  nations  together  in   fo  clofe  a 
chain  :  Wars,  finifhcd  in  one  campaign,  and  often  in  one  bat- 
tle, were  little  afFe(fled  by  the  movements  of  remote  {^ates  4  the 
imperfedl  communication  among  the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignc- 
rance  af  each  other's  fituation,  made  it  imprafticable  for  a  great 
numbei"  of  them   to  combine  in   any  one  projed  or  effort :  and 
above   all,,  the   turbulent  fpirit  and  rndependant  fituation  of 
the  barons  or  great  vafTals  in  each  ftate,  gave  fo  much  occupa- 
tion to  the  fovereign,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confi-ne  his  atten- 
tion   chiefly   to  his  own  fyftem  of  government,  and  was  moj-e 
indifferent  about  what  paffcd  among  his  neighbours.     Religion 
only,  not  politics,  carried  abroad    th€  views   of  princes  ;  and 
either  fixed   their  thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land,  whofe  conquefl 
and  defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  common  honour  and  inte- 
reft,  or  engaged  them   in  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
whom  they  had  yielded  the  diredion  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and' 
tvho  was  every  day  afTuming  more  authority  than  th-ey  were  will- 
ing to  allow  her. 

*  Before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Normandy^ 
this  ifland  was  as  much  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  in 
politics  as  in  fituation  i  and  except  from   the  inroads   of  the 
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l>anl(h  pirates,  the  Engli/h,  happily  confined  at  home,  had  nei- 
ther enemies  nor  allies  on  the  continent.  The  foreign  domi- 
nions of  William  connected  them  with  tlie  kings  and  great  vaf- 
fals  of  France  ;  and  while  the  oppofitc  pretcnfions  of  the  pope 
and  emperor  in  Italy  produced  a  continual  intercourfe  between 
Germany  and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France 
and  England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  feparate 
fyftem,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  negociations,  without 
meeting  either  with  oppofition  or  fupport  from  the  others.' 

The  whole  recital  of  this  bufy  reign  is  entertaining  and  maf- 
terly.  After  the  above  reflexion,  the  hiftorian  enters  upon  a 
Comparative  view  of  the  different  fituations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, previous  to  the  war  that  broke  out  between  the  monarchs, 
in  which  we  can  difcern  great  depth  of  political  fagacity  and 
found  obfervation.  Having  related  the  progrefs  of  the  war,  he 
makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
life  of  the  famous  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  then  proceeds  to  that 
celebrated  difpute  between  the  king  and  the  archbifhop,  which 
had  almoft  terminated  in  the  deftrudion  of  civil  government. 
We  have  not  feen  the  particulars  of  this  affair  fo  minutely,  ac- 
curately, and  fatisfadorily  related.  A  variety  of  little  anec- 
dotes and  refledlions  are  diffeminated  through  every  part  of  the 
narrative,  to  elucidate  the  charadlers  of  the  primate  and  the 
monarch,  inform  the  underftanding,  and  engage  the  paffions. 

*  One  day  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  as  the  king  and  chancellor 
(Becker)  were  riding  together  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  they 
^bferved  a  beggar,  who  was  fhivering  with  cold.  Would  ic 
not  be  very  praife- worthy,  faid  the  king,  to  give  that  poof 
man  a  warm  coat  in  this  fevere  feafon  ?  It  would,  furely,  re- 
plied the  chancellor;  and  you  do  well.  Sir,  in  thinking  of  fucix 
good  aftions  :  then  he  (hall  have  one  prefently,  cried  the  king  : 
and  feizing  the  (kirt  of  the  chancellor's  coat,  began  to  pull  it 
violently.  The  chancellor  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time;  and 
they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have  tumbled  off  their  horfes  in 
the  ftreet,  when  Becket,  after  a  vehement  (Iruggle,  let  go  his 
coat  ;  which  the  king  beftowed  on  the  beggar,  who,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  was  not  a  little  furprifed 
with  the  prefent.' 

Speaking  of  the  neceflity  Henry  was  under  of  retrenching  ths 
exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy,  the  hiftorian  adds:  *  The 
union  of  the  civil  and  eccleftaftical  powers  ferves  extreiTjely,  in 
every  civilized  government,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  ;  and  prevents  thofe  mutual  incroachmenrs,  which,  a« 
there  can  be  no  ultimate  judge  between  them,  arc  often  at- 
tended with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences.     Whether  the 
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fuprcme  magiftrate,  who  unites  thefe  powers,  receive  the  appel- 
iation  ot  prince  or  prelate,  is  not  material  :  the  fuperior  weight, 
which  temporal  interefts  commonly  bear  in  the  apprehenfions 
of  men  above  fpirituai,  renders  the  civil  part  of  his  character 
moft  prevalent  ;  and  in  time  prevents  thofe  grofs  impollures 
and  bigqtted  perfecutions,  which,  in  all  falfe  religions,  are  the 
chief  foundation  of  clerical  authority.  But  during  the  progrefa 
of  ccclefraftical  ufurpations,  the  ikte,  by  the  refiftance  of  the 
civil  magiflrare,  is  naturally  thrown  into  convulfions  ;  and  it 
behoves  the  prince,  both  for  his  own  intereft,  and  for  that  of 
the  public,  to  provide  in  time  fufficient  barriers  againfl  fo  dan- 
3;crous  and  infidious  a  rival.  This  precaution  had  been  hitherto' 
much  neglefled  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  catholic  coun- 
tries ;  and  affairs  at  lalt  feemed  to  have  come  to  a  dangerous 
crifis  :  a  fovereign  of  the  greateft  abilities  was  now  on  the 
throne  :  a  prelate  of  the  moft  inflexible  and  intrepid  charafter 
was  pofTeffed  of  the  primacy  :  the  contending  powers  appeared 
to  be  armed  with  their  full  force,  and  it  was  natural  to  expeft 
fome  extraordinary  event  to  refult  from  their  rencounter.* 

In  eourfe  of  the  conteft  between  the  fpirituai  and  civil  pow- 
ers, Mr.  Hume  illuftrates,  in  the  moft  ingenious  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  regal  government  at  that  period  ;  he  cites  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  which  the  clergy  had  fwore,  and  in 
the  very  relation  proves,  that  Henry  had  extended  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, by  the  moft  arbitrary,  though  neceflary  and  falutary 
exertion  of  his  popularity  and  power.  After  the  recital  of  the 
archbifhop*s  death,  he  fubjoins  the  folbwing  character  of  Beckett 
and  of  the  age  : 

*  This  was  the  tragical  end  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate  of 
the  moft  lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible  fpiriti  who  was  able 
to  cover,  to  the  world  and  probably  to  himfelf,  the  enterprizes 
of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  difguife  of  fandity  and  of 
zeal  for  the  interefts  of  piety  and  religion  :  an  extraordinary 
peribnage,  furely,  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  his  firft  fta- 
rion,  and  had  direfted  the  vehemence  of  his  chara£ler  to  the 
fupport  of  law  and  juflice  ;  inftead  of  being  engaged,  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  to  facrifice  all  private  duties  and  public 
connexions  to  tycs,  which  he  imagined,  or  reprefented,  as  fu- 
perior to  every  civil  and  political  confideration.  But  no  man, 
who  enters  into  the  genius  of  that  age,  can  reafonably  doubt  of 
this  prelate's  fincerity.  The  fpirit  of  fuperftition  was  {o  pre- 
valent, that  it  infallibly  caught  every  carelefs  reafoner,  much 
more  every  one  whofe  intereft,  and  honour,  and  ambition,  were 
engaged  to  fupport  it.  All  the  wretched  literature  of  the  times 
was  inlifted  on  that  fjde  :  fome  faint  glimmerings  of  common 
(enfe  might  foraetimes  pierce  through  the  thick  cloud  of  igno- 
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ranee,  or  what  was  woife,  the  illufions  of  perverted  fcience, 
which  had  blotted  out  the  fun,  and  envellcped  the  face  of  na- 
ture :  but  thofe  who  j)rercrvcd  themfelves  untainted  from  the 
general  contagion,  proceeded  on  no  principles  which  they  could 
j)retend  to  jultify  :  they  xvere  beholden  more  to  their  total  want 
of  inftrudlion,  than  to  their  knowledge,  if  they  ftill  retained 
fome^  fhare  of  underftanding  :  folly  was  pofieircd  of  all  tlie 
fthools  as  well  as  all  the  churches ;  and  her  votaries  affumed  the 
garb  of  philofophers  together  with  ihe  enfigns  of  fpiritual  dig- 
4iities.  Throughout  that  large  colle^lion  of  letters,  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  we  find,  in  all  the  retainers  of  that 
afpiring  prelate,  nolefs  than  in  himfelf>  a  4T>oft  entire  and  abfo- 
lute  convidion  ©f  the  reafon  and  piety  of  their  own  party,  and  a 
<iifdain  of  their  antagonifts  ;  nor  is  there  lefs  cant  and  grimace 
in  their  liile,  when  they  addrds  each  other,  than  wheii  they 
compofe  manifeltos  for  the  perufal  of  the  public.  The  fpirit  of 
revenge,  violence,  and  ambition,  which  accompanied  their  con- 
du6t,  inftead  of  forming  a  prelumption  of  hypocrify,  are  the 
fureft  pledges  of  their  fmccre  attachment  to  a  caufe,  which  'iQ 
•irjuch  flattered  thefe  domineering  paflions.' 

The  genius  of  the  painter  is  vifible  in  every  ftroke  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Henry,  drawn  by  Mr.  Hume.  *  Thus  died  (fays  he) 
in  the  fifty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign, 
the  greateft  .prince  of  his  time  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and  ability,  and 
the  moft  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of  all  thofe  that  had 
ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.  His  charadler,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  is  almoft  without  a  blemifli  ;  and  he  feems 
to  have  pofleffed  every  accomplilliment  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  makes  a  man  either  eftimable  or  amiable.  He  was  of  a 
jniddle  Mature,  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  countenance 
was  lively  and  engaging  ;  his  converfation  affable  and  entertain- 
ing ;  his  elocution  eafy,  perfwafive,  and  ever  at  command.  He 
loved  peace,  but  poffeifed  both  bravery  and  condud  in  war  ; 
was  provident  without  timidity  \  fevere  in  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice,  without  rigour ;  and  temper-ate  v.ithout  auflerity.  He 
prefervcd  health,  and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to  which 
he  was  fomewhat  inclined,  by  an  abftemious  diet,  and  by  fre- 
<juent  exercife,  particulaily  hunting.  When  he  could  enjoy 
leifure,  he  recreated  himrdf  either  in  learned  converfation  or  in 
reading  ;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural  talents  by  fludy,  above 
any  prince  of  his  time.  His  affedlions,  as  v»?ell  as  his  enmities, 
were  warm  and  durable ;  and  his  long  experience  of  the  ingra- 
titude and  infidelity  of  men  never  dellroyed  the  natural  fenfibi- 
lity  of  his  temper,  which  difpofed  him  to  friendfhip  and  fociety: 
His  charader  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  many  writers,  who 
were  his-conteinporaries ;  and  it  refemWes  extremely,  in  its  moft 
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remarkable  ftrokes,  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Henry  I. 
excepting  only  that  ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  pafTton  in 
both,  found  not  in  the  firft  Henry  fuch  unexceptionable  means 
of  exerting  iifelf,  and  puihed  that  prince  into  meafures,  which 
were  both  criminal  in  themfelves,  a^d  were  the  caufe  of  farther 
crimes,  from  which  his  grandfon's  conduft  was  happily  ex- 
empted.* 

Our  author  has  thrown  together,  at  the  clofe  of  every  reign,  a 
colleflion  of  mifcellaneous  tranfadlions,  which  are  extremely  en- 
tertaining, thou;ih  of  too  little  importance  to  be  introduced  into 
the  texture  of  his  narrative.  We  could  with  pleafure,  however, 
quote  fome  of  thefe  particulais,  many  of  which  are  intirely 
omitted  by  the  bulk  of  modern  hiftorians  ;  but  that  the  limits 
of  our  paper  oblige  us  to  refrain  from  making  extrads  of  ftill 
more  utility  to  our  readers.  In  order  therefore  to  compenfate  this 
deficiency,  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  Mr.  Hume's  talents,  we  (hall 
exhibit  afummaryof  the  progreflion  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing,  from  the  extindlion  of  the  Saxon  government  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  This  fmgle  fpecimen  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  we  imagine,  to  confirm  the  judgment  we  have  given  of 
this  performance,  and imprefs  the  reader  with  the  fame  exalte^ 

ientiments  of  Mr.  Hume's  merit,  that  we  ourfclwes  entertain. 

♦i 

'  Thus  have  we  (fays  the  hiftorian  at  the  clofe  of  the  reigr^ 
©f  the  third  Richard)  purfued  the  Hiltory  of  England  through 
a  fenes  of  many  barbarous  ages  ;  till  we  have  at  laft  reached 
the  dawnings  of  civility  and  fcience,  and  have  the  profpeft,  both 
of  greater  certainty  in  our  hiftorical  narrations,  and  of  being 
able  to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  fpeftacle  more  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. The  want  of  certainty,  however,  and  of  circumftan- 
ces,  is  not  alike  to  be  complained  of  throughout  every  period 
of  this  long  narration.  This  ifland  poffefies  many  ancient 
hiftorians  of  good  credit,  as  well  as  many  hiftorical  monuments; 
and  it  is  rare,  that  the  annals  of  fo  uncultivated  a  people,  as 
were  the  Englidi  as  well  as  the  other  European  nations,  after 
the  decline  of  Roman  learning,  have  been  tranfmitted  topofte- 
rity  fo  complete,  and  with  fo  little  mixture  of  falfehood  and  of 
fable.  This  advantage  we  owe  entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  who,  founding  their  authority  on  their  fupe- 
rior  knowledge,  preferved  the  precious  literature  of  antiquity 
from  a  total  extin£lion  ;  and  under  ftieltcr  of  their  numerous 
privileges  and  immunities,  acquired  a  fecurity,  by  means  of  the 
ibperftition,  which  they  would  in  vain  have  claimed,  from  the 
juftice  and  humanity  of  thofc  turbulent  and  licentious  agej;. 
Nor  is  the  fpe<^acle  altogether  unentertainingand  uninftruftive. 
which  the  hiftory  of  thofe  tjpes  prefents  to   us.     The  view  of 
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Tjtiman  manners  and  aaions,  in  all  their  variety  of  appearance?, 
is  both  profitable  and  agreeable  ;  and  if  the  afpeft  in  feme  pe- 
riods feems  horrid  and  deformed,  we  may  thence  learn  to  che- 
rilh  with  the  greater  anxiety  that  fcience  and  civility  which  has 
(b  clofe  a  connexion  with  virtue  and  humanity,  and  which,  as  it 
is  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  fuperftition,  is  alfo  the  moft  cf- 
fedual  remedy  againft  vice  and  diforders  of  every  kind. 

*  The  rife,  progrefs,  perfedlion,  and  decline  cf  art  and  fci- 
ence, are  curious  objects  of  contemplation,  and  intimately  con- 
wei^ed  with  a  narration  of  civil  tranfadtions.  The  events  of  no 
particular  period  can  be  fully  accounted  for,  but  by  confidering 
the  degrees  of  advancement,  which  men  have  reached  in  thofe 
particulars. 

*  Thofe  who  caft  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions  cf  fo- 
ciety,  will  find,  that  as  all  the  improvements  of  the  human 
mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  ftate  of  perfeftion  about  the 
age  of  Auguftus,  there  was  a  (enfible  decline  from  that  point  or 
period  ;  and  men  thenceforth  relapfed  gradually  into  ignorance 
and  barbarifm.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  confequentdefpotifm  of  the  monarchs,  extingi^iflied  all 
emulation,  debafed  the  generous  fpirits  of  men,  and  depreffcd 
that  noble  flame,  by  which  all  the  refined  arts  mull  bechcriflaed 
and  enlivened.  The  military  government,  which  foon  fuc- 
ceeded,  rendered  even  the  lives  and  properties  of  meninfecure 
and  precarious  ;  and  proved  deftruflive  to  thofe  vulgar  an4 
more  neceffary  arts  of  agriculture,  manufaftures,  and  com- 
merce; and  in  fhe  end,  to  the  military  art,  and  genius  itfelf,  by 
which  alone  the  immenfe  fabric  of  the  empire  could  be  fup- 
ported.  The  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  which  foon 
followed,  overwhelmed  all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already 
far  in  its  decline ;  and  men  funk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, llupidity,  and  fuperftition  ;  till  the  light  of  ancient  fci- 
ence and  hirtory  had  very  nearly  fuffered  a  total  extinftion  in 
all  the  European  nations. 

*  Rut  there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depreflion,  as  well  as  of 
exaltation,  from  which  human  affairs  naturally  return  in  a 
contrary  progrefs,  and  beyond  which  they  feldom  pafs  either  in 
their  advancement  or  decline.  The  jieriod,  in  which  the  people 
of  Chriftendom  were  the  loweft  funk  iu  ignorance,  and  confe- 
quently  in  diforders  of  every  kind,  may  juftly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  VVilliam  the  Conqueror; 
and  from  that  ^ra,  the  fun  of  fcience,  beginning  to  re-afcend, 
th-rew  out  many  gleams  of  light,  which  preceded  the  full  morn- 
ing, when  letters  were  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Pane?  and  other  northern  people,  who  had  fo  long  infefted  aU 
the  coafts,  and  even  the  inland   parts  of  Europe,  by  their  de- 
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predations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of  tillage  and  agricul- 
ture, found  a  fettled  fubfiilance  at  home,  and  were  no  longer 
tempted  to  dcfert  their  induftry,  in  order  to  feek  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours. 
The  feudal  governments  alfo,  among  the  more  fouthern  nations, 
were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyftem  ;  and  though  that  ftrange  fpe- 
cies  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  enfure  either  liberty  or  tran- 
quility, it  was  preferable  to  the  univerfal  licence  and  diforder, 
which  had  every  where  preceded  it.  But  perhaps  there  was  no 
event  which  tended  farther  to  the  improvement  of  the  age, 
than  one,  which  has  not  been  much  remarked,  the  accidental 
iinding  a  copy  of  Jnflinian's  Pandeds,  about  tUe  year  1 130,  in 
the  town  of  Amalfi  in  Italy. 

*The  ecclefiaftics,  who  had  leifure,  and  fome  inclination  to 
ftudy,  immediately  adopted  with  zeal  this  excellent  fyrtem  of 
jiirifpriidencc,  and  fpread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  every  pait  of 
Europe.  Beildes  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  performance,  it  was 
recommended  to  them  by  its  original  connexion  with  the  imperial 
city  of  Rome,  which,  being  tlie  feat  of  their  religion,  feemed  to 
acquire  a  newluftreand  authority,  by  the  diffufion  of  its  laws  over 
the  weftern  world.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  after  the  difcovery  of 
the  Pandeds,  Vacarius,  under  the  protedion  of  Theobald,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  read  public  ledures  of  civil  law  in  the 
iiniverfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  clergy  every  whjere,  by  their  ex- 
ample as  well  as  exhortation,  were  the  means  of  fpreading  the 
ligheft  elleem  fortius  new  Icience.  That  order  of  men,  having 
large  poflelhons  to  defend,  were  in  a  manner  neceflitated  to  turn 
their  ftudies  towards  the  law  ;  and  their  properties  being  often 
endangered  by  the  violence  of  the  princes  and  barons,  it  be- 
came their  intereit  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  general  and 
equitable  rules,  from  which  alone  they  could  receive  prote<itiori. 
As  they  pofiefied  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  were  alone 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  thinking,  the  praftice  as  well  as 
^ftience  of  the  law,  fell  moftly  into  their  hands  :  and  though  the 
clofe  connexion,  which  without  any  necefiity  they  formed  be- 
tween the  canon  and  civil  law,  begot  a  jealoufy  in  the  laity  of 
England,  and  prevented  the  Roman  jurifprudence  from  becom- 
ing the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  as  was  the  cafe  in  many 
ftates  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  it  was  fecretly  transferred  inta 
the  praclice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  imitation  of  their 
neighbours,  made  the  Englifli  gradually  endeavour  to  raife  their 
own  law  from  its  original  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  imperfedion, 

*  It  is  eafy  to  fee  what  advantages  Europe  muft  have  reaped 
by  its  inheriting  at  once  from  the  ancients,  {o  complete  an  art, 
which  was  of  itfelf  fo  neceiTary  for  giving  fecurity  to  all  other 
arts,  and  which,  by  rdinir?^,  and  ftill  niore,  by  bcllcrving  foli- 
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dity  on  the  judgment,  fervcd  as  a  model  to  farther  Improve- 
ments. The  fenfible  utility  of  tlie  Roman  law  both  to  public 
and  private  interefl  recommended  the  ftudy  of  it,  at  a  time 
when  the  more  exahed  and  fpeculative  fciences  carried  no  charms 
/  with  them  ;  and  thus  the  laft  branch  of  ancient  literature, 
which  remained  uncorrupted,  was  happily  the  firft  tranfmitted 
to  the  modern  world.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  decline 
of  Roman  learning,  when  the  philofophers  were  univerfally  in- 
feded  with  fuperftition  and  fophillry,  and  the  poets  and  hifto- 
rians  with  barbarifm,  the  lawyers,  who  in  other  countries  are 
feldom  models  of  fcience  orpolitenefs,  were  yet  able,  by  thecon- 
ftant  ftudy  and  clofe  imitation  of  their  predecelTors,  to  maintain 
the  fame  good  fenfe  in  their  decifions  and  reafonings,  and  the 
fame  purity  in  their  language  and  expreflion, 

*  What  beftowed  an  additional  merit  on  the  civil  law,  was  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  imperfedion  of  that  jurifprudence,  which 
preceded  it  among  all  the  European  nations,  efpecially  among 
the  Saxons  or  ancient  Englifh.     What  abfurdities  prevailed   at 
that  time  in   the  adminiltration   of  juftice,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  authentic  monuments  which  remain   of  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws ;  where  a  pecuniary  commutation  was  received  for 
every  crime,  where  ftated  prices  were  fixed  for  men's  lives  and 
members,  where  private  revenges  were  authorized  for  all  inju- 
ries, where  the  ufe   of  the  ordeal,  corfnet,  and  afterwards  of 
the  duel,  was   the  received   method  of  proof,  and  where   the 
judges  were  ruftic  freeholders,  aflembled  of  a  fudden,  and  de- 
ciding a  caufe  from  one  debate   or   altercation  of  the  parties. 
Such  a  (late  of  fociety  was  very  little  advanced  beyond  the  rude 
ftate  of  nature  :  violence   univerfally   prevailed,  inftead  of  ge- 
neral and  equitable  maxims :  the  pretended  liberty  of  the  times, 
was  only  an  incapacity  of  fubmitting  to  government:  and  men, 
not  prote6led  by  law  in  their  lives  and  properties,  fought  fiielter, 
by  their  perfonal  fervility  and  attachments,  under  fome  power- 
ful chieftain,  or  by  voluntary  combinations. 

*  The  gradual  progrefs  of  improvement,  raifed  the  Europeans 
fomewhat  from  this  uncultivated  ftate;  and  affairs,  in  this 
ifland  particularly,  took  very  early  a  turn,  which  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  juftice  and  to  liberty.  Civil  employments  and  oc- 
cupations foon  became  honourable  among  the  Englifh  :  the 
iituation  of  that  people  rendered  not  the  perpetual  attention  to 
wars  (o  neceffary  as  among  their  neighbours,  and  all  regard  was 
nor  confined  to  the  military  profelhon  :  the  gentry,  and  even  the 
nobility,  began  to  deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  law,  a  requi- 
f)te  part  of  education  :  they  were  lefs  diverted  than  afterwards 
from  icudies  of  this  kind  by  other  fciences;  and  in  the  age  of 
Henry  Vl.  we  are  told  by  EortcfvUC,  there  were  in  the  inns  of 
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court  about  two  thoufand  ftudents,  moft  of  them  men  of  ho. 
nourable  birth,  who  gave  application  to  this  branch  of  civil 
knowledge.  A  circumftance  which  proves,  that  a  confiderable 
advance  was  already  made  in  the  fcience  of  government,  and 
which  prognofticated  iHU  a  greater. 

*  One  chief  advantage,  which  refulted  from  the  introduftion 
and  progrefs  of  the  arts,  was  the  introduftion  and  progrefs  of 
freedom  -,  and  this  confequence  afFeded  men  both  in  their  perfo- 
nal  and  civil  capacities. 

*  If  we  confider  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe,  we  fhall  find, 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fociety  were  every  where  be- 
reaved of  their  perfonal  liberty,  and  lived  entirely  at  the  will  of 
their  mafteis.  Everyone,  that  was  not  noble,  was  a  Have; 
the  peafants  were  fold  along  with  theland  :  the  few  inhabitants 
of  cities  were  not  in  a  better  condition :  even  the  gentry  them- 
fclves  were  fubjeded  to  a  long  train  of  fubordination  under  the 
greater  barons  or  chief  valfals  of  the  crown  ;  who,  though 
feemingly  placed  in  a  highftate  of  fplendor,  yet,  having  but  a 
liender  protedlion  from  the  law,  were  expofed  to  every  tempeft 
of  flate,  and  by  the  precarious  condition,  in  which  they  lived, 
paid  dearly  for  the  power  of  opprefling  and  tyrannizing  over 
their  inferiors.  The  firft  incident  which  broke  in  upon  this 
violent  f)'ftem  of  government,  was  the  praflice,  begun  in  France, 
of  ercdling  communities  and  corporations,  endowed  with  privi- 
leges and  a  feparate  municipal  government,  which  gave  them 
protedlion  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  and  which  the 
prince  himfelf  deemed  it  prudent  to  refpe£l.  The  relaxation  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  and  an  execution,  fomewhat  ftrifter,  of  the 
public  law,  bellowed  an  independance  on  vafTals,  which  was  un- 
known to  their  forefathers.  And  even  the  peafants  themfelves, 
though  later  than  other  orders  of  the  ftate,  made  their  efcape 
from  thofe  bonds  of  villenage  or  flavery,  in  which  they  had 
formerly  been  retained. 

*  It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  which 
feems,  among  the  Greek  and  Romans,  to  have  daily  encreafed 
the  number  of  flaves,  Ihould,  in  later  times,  have  proved  fo 
general  a  fource  of  liberty  :  but  this  difference  of  the  events 
proceeded  from  a  great  difference  in  the  circumftances,  which 
attended  thofe  inftitutions.  The  ancient  barons,  being  obliged 
to  maintain  themfelves  continually  in  a  military  pofture,  and 
little  emulous  of  elegance  or  fplendor,  employed  not  their  vil- 
lains  as  domeftic  fervants,  much  lefs  as  manufadlurers,  but 
compofed  their  retinue  of  free-men,  whofe  military  fpirit  ren- 
dered the  chieftain  formidable  to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were 
ready  to  attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprize.  The  villains 
were  occupied  entirely  ip  the  cultiyatiou  of  their  mafter's  land, 
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»nd  paid  their  rents  either  in  corn  and  cattle  and  other  produce 
of  the  farm,  or  in  fervile  offices,  which  they  performed  about 
the  baron's  family,  and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  liis 
own  polTelTion.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved,  and 
money  encreafed,  it  was  found,  that  thefe  fervices,  though  ex- 
tremely burthenfome  in  the  villain,  were  of  little  advantage  to 
the  mafter;  and  that  the  produce  of  a  large  eftate  could  be 
much  more  conveniently  difpofed  of  by  the  peafant  himfelf,  who 
raifed  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  were  formerly 
accuftomed  to  receive  it.  A  commutation  was  therefore  made  of 
rents  for  fervices,  and  of  money  rents  for  thofein  kind  ;  and  as 
men,  in  a  fubfequent  age,  difcovered,  that  farms  were  better 
cultivated  where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  fecurity  of  pofTeflion,  the 
praclice  of  granting  leafes  to  the  peafant  began  to  prevail,  which 
entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  fervitude,  already  much  relaxed 
from  the  former  pradlices.  Thus  villenage  went  gradually  into 
difufe  throughout  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  :  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  mafter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flave,  concurred  in 
this  alteration.  The  lateft  laws  which  we  find  in  England  for 
the  enforcing  or  regulating  this  fpecies  of  fervitude,  were 
enaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Wl.  And  though  the  ancient 
ftatutes  on  this  fabjedt  remain  ftill  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it 
appears,  that,  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  diltindion  of 
villain  and  freeman  was  totally,  though  infenfibly  aboliflied,  and 
that  no  perfon  remained  in  the  fta,lc  to  whom  the  former  laws 
could  be  applied. 

*  Thus  perfonal  freedom  became  almoft  general  in  Europe  ; 
an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the  encreafe  of  political 
or  civil  liberty,  and  which,  even  where  it  was  not  attended  with 
this  falutary  efFeft,  ferved  to  give  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  advantages  of  it. 

*  The  conflitution  of  the  Englifh  government,  ever  fince 
the  invafion  of  this  illand  by  the  Saxons,  may  boaft  of  this  pre- 
eminence, that  in  no  age  the  will  of  the  monarch  was  ever  en- 
tirely abfolute  and  uncontrouled  :  but  in  other  refpeds  the  ba. 
lance  of  power  has  extremely  Ihifted  among  the  feveral  orders 
of  the  ftote  ;  and  this  fabric  has  experienced  the  fame  mutabi- 
lity, which  has  attended  all  human  inititutions. 

*  The  antient  Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations,  where 
each  individual  was  enured  to  arms,  and  where  the  indepen- 
dance  of  men  was  fecured  by  a  great  equality  of  pofleflions,  feem 
to  have  admitted  a  confiderable  mixture  of  democracy  into  their 
form  of  government,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  freeft  na- 
tions, of  which  there  remains  any  account  in  the  records  of  hif- 
tory.  After  this  tribe  was  fettled  in  England,  efpecially  after 
^he  dilToIution  of  the  heptarchy,  the  great  extent  of  the  kingdom 
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produced  a  great  inequality  in  property  ;  and  the  balance  feem^ 
to  have  incUned  to  the  fide  of  the  AriHocracy.  The  Norman 
conqueft  threw  more  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  fovereign, 
which,  however,  admitted  of  great  controul ;  though  derived 
lefsfrom  the  general  forms  of  the  conftitution,  which  were  in- 
accurate and  irregular,  than  from  the  independant  power  en- 
joyed by  each  baron  in  his  particular  diftrift  or  province.  The 
eftablifhment  of  the  great  charter  exalted  ftill  higher  the  Arifto- 
cracy,  impofcd  regulai'  limits  on  royaj  power,  and  gradually  in- 
troduced fome  mixture  of  Democracy  into  the  conftitution.  But 
even  during  this  period,  from  the  acceflion  of  Edward  I.  to  the 
death  of  Richard  ill.  the  condition  of  the  commons  was  no- 
wife  defirable  ;  a  kind  of  Polilh  Ariftocracy  prevailed  ;  and  tho' 
the  kings  were  limited,  the  people  were  as  yet  far  from  being 
free.  It  required  the  authority  almoft  abfolute  of  the  fove- 
leigns,  which  took  place  in  the  fubfequent  period,  to  pull  down 
thefe  diforderly  and  licentious  tyrants,  who  were  equal  enemies 
to  peace  and  to  freedom,  and  to  ertabliih  that  regular  execution 
of  the  laws,  which,  in  a  following  age,  enabled  the  people  to 
credl  a  regular  and  equitable  plan  of  liberty. 

*  In  each  of  thefe  fuccefTive  alterations,  the  only  rule  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  intelligible  or  carries  any  authority  with  it, 
is  the  ellabliflied  pradlice  of  the  age,  and  the  maxims  of  admi- 
niftration,  which  are  at  that  time  prevalent,  and  univerfally  af- 
fented  tb.  Thofe  who,  from  a  pretended  refpefl  to  antiquity, 
appeal  at  every  turn  to  an  original  plan  of  the  conftitution, 
only  cover  their  turbulent  fpirit  and  their  private  ambition  un- 
der the  appearance  of  venerable  forms;  and  whatever  period 
they  pitch  on  for  their  model,  they  may  ftill  be  carried  back  to 
a  more  ancient  period,  where  they  will  find  the  meafures  of 
power  entirely  different,  and  where  every  circumftance,  by  rea- 
fonof  the  greater  barbarity  of  the  times,  will  appear  ftill  lefs 
worthy  of  imitation.  Above  all,  a  civilized  nation,  lik?  the 
Knglifti,  who  have  happily  eftabliflied  the  moft  perfe£l  and  moft 
accurate  fyftem  of  liberty,  that  ever  was  found  compatible  with 
government,  ought  to  be  cautious  of  appealing  to  the  pradiice 
of  their  anceftors,  or  regarding  the  maxims  of  uncultivated  ages 
as  certain  rules  for  their  prefentconduft.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  remote  periods  of  their  government  is  chiefly 
vjfeful  by  inftrudling  them  to  cherilh  their  prefent  conftitution 
from  a  compaiiion  or  contraft  with  the  condition  of  thofe  dif- 
tant  times.  And  it  is  alfo  curious,  by  ftiowing  them  the  remote, 
and  commonly  faint  arid  disfigured  originals  of  the  moft  finiftied 
and  moft  noble  inftitutlons,  and  by  inftrufling  them  in  the  great 
mixture  of  accident  which  commonly  concurs  with  a  fmall  in- 
gredient of  wifdom  and  forefight,  in  ere^ing  the  complicated 
fabric  of  the  moft  perfe^l  government.'  To 
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To  clofe  the  article,  we  muft  congratulate  our  courvtrymen 
on  this  acceflion  to  their  literary  fame;  we  muft, exhort  Mr, 
Hume  to  continue  thofe  exertions  of  genius,,  fo  refpedlable  to 
himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  community;  and  we  befeech  our  rea- 
ders, not  to  afcribe  to  partial  attachments  the  warm  applaufe 
which  we  beftow  wholly  upon  merit.  The  proofs  are  before 
them  ;  let  thefe  be  the  tefts  of  our  candour. 


Art.  II.  The  Natural  HiJIory  of  the  Horfe.  To  nvhich  is  added, 
that  of  the  Afs^  Bully  CoiVt  Ox,  Shept  Goat,  and  Svjine.  With 
accurate  Defcriptiom  of  their  fe'veral  Parts ;  and  full  DireJIions 
Jor  Breeding,  Chujtng,  Feeding,  and  Improving  thofe  ufeful  Crea- 
tures. Tranfatedfrom  the  French  of  the  celebrated  M,  de  BufFon, 
80;^.     ?r.  6s.     Griffiths. 

TVyf  Buffon's  reputation  is  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  every  country 
"*■-'■  •  in  Europe,  that  an  attempt  to  render  his  produdions  fa- 
miliar to  all  degrees  of  readers,  deferves  encouragement  and  ap- 
plaufe. The  learned,  and  indeed  the  polite  world,  may  be  able 
to  perufe  them  in  the  original  language ;  neverthelefs,  there 
are  many  perfons  not  untinftured  with  fome  knowledge  of  the 
French  tongue,  who  require  the  affillance  of  a  tranflation  in 
works  of  fcience.  The  fpecimen  before  us  is  judicioufly  feleft- 
ed  :  no  part  of  this  celebrated  academician's  writings  hath  rifen 
to  higher  reputation  than  his  natural  hiftory,  on  account  of  the 
inexhauftible  fund  of  entertainment,  inftrudlion,  refledion,  and 
ufeful  obfervation,  which  it  affords,  adapted  in  general  to  all 
degrees  of  capacity.  The  reader,  who  is  incapable  of  relidiing 
his  refined  obfervations  upon  the  works  of  nature,  and  thofe 
beautiful  ftrokes  of  fublime  philofophy,  interfperfed  with  the 
fiibjecls  apparently  the  moll  trifling,  may  turn  over  to  his  de- 
fcriptions  and  praflical  remarks,  where  he  will  find  ftore  of 
matter  to  gratify  curiofity  and  engage  attention. 

The  volume  before  us  begins  with  a  natural  hiftory  of  the 
horfe,  the  moft  elegant,  bold,  fpirited,  docile,  friendly,  and 
ufeful  of  brute  animals.  In  fome  of  thefe  qualities  he  may  be 
exceeded  by  other  animals ;  but  the  union  is  found  complete  only 
m  the  horfe.  M.  Buffcn  fets  out  with  a  panegyric  on  his  vir- 
tues, and  difplays  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  fubjedl.  He 
proceeds  to  fliew  the  effedls  of  culture,  education;  and  tamincr 
upon  this  animal,  which  is  always  more  pcrfedt  in  the  wild  un- 
tutored ftate  of  nature,  with  refpeft  to  fpirit,  vigour,  and  a£ti- 
yity.  He  [hews  the  natural  inclination  this  noble  brute  hath 
to  become  familiar  with  man,  and  his  ftrong  difpofitlon  for  fo- 
ciety  i  falling  imperceptibly  into  the  method  of  rearing  colts  p 
5  upon 
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upon  which  fubjeft  he  lays  down  a  great  vatiety  of  ufeful  prac- 
tical direftions. 

Next  our  ingenious  author  enlarges  upon  the  means  of  break- 
ing a  horfe  to  the  bridle,  faddle,  or  harnefs,  defcribing  all  his 
different  motions,  as  the  walk,  trot,  gallop,  amble,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  imperfefl  paces  ;  and  demonftrating  from  the 
figure  and  proportion  of  the  animal,  the  faults  in  each  of  thefe 
motions,  the  caufes  from  which  they  arife,  and  the  means  of 
correding  them.  Every  gentleman  and  jockey  ought  to  perufe 
what  M.  Buffon  advances  upon  this  topic  ;  but  asextradling  the 
whole  would  exceed  our  limits,  we  Ihall  make  the  befi:  repara- 
tion in  our  power,  by  prefenting  the  reader  with  the  defcription 
of  a  perfefl  horfe,  which  he  may  confult  to  advantage,  wheiv- 
cver  he  has  occafion  to  make  a  purchafe, 

*  The  horfe  feems  defirous  of  raifing  himfelf  above  the  claft 
of  quadrupeds,  by  lifting  up  his  head.  In  this  noble  attitude 
he  views  his  mafter  face  to  face ;  his  eyes  are  vivid  and  very  open; 
his  ears  well  fhaped,  and  of  a  proper  fize  ;  not  fhort  like  thofe 
of  the  bull,  nor  over  long  like  thofe  of  the  afs :  his  mane  is  a 
fine  ornament,  renders  his  neck  graceful,  and  gives  him  an  air 
of  vigour  and  fpirit :  his  long  bufhy  tail  covers  and  terminates 
the  extremity  of  his  body  with  remarkable  beauty  ;  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  fliort  tail  of  the  deer,  the  elephant,  &c.  and  from 
the  bare  dock  of  the  af?,  the  camel,  and  the  rhinoceros.  The 
horfe's  tail  is  compofed  of  long  thick  hairs,  which  feem  toiffue 
from  the  croup  ;  the  dock  from  v/hich  they  really  come  being 
very  Ihort.  He  cannot,  like  the  lion,  ereft  his  tail  ;  and  in- 
deed its  natural  pofition,  though  pendent,  better  becomes  him  j 
and  as  he  has  the  command  of  it  in  a  horizontal  direilion,  he 
ufes  it  for  driving  away  the  flies :  for  though  his  fkin  be  remark- 
ably compact,  ^nd  every  where  furnifhed  with  a  clofe  and  thick 
hair,  yet  it  is  very  fenfible.  The  attitude  of  the  head  and  neck 
contributes,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  to  give  the 
horfe  a  noble  carriage.  The  upper  part  of  the  creft,  where  the 
mane  ilTues,  neareft  the  withers,  ftiould  at  firft  rife  in  a  ftreight 
line;  and  afterwards,  as  it  approaches  near  the  head,  form  a 
curve,  nearly  refembling  that  of  the  fwan's  neck.  The  lower 
part  of  the  neck  fhould  not  form  a  curve,  its  proper  diredion 
being  in  a  right  line  from  the  cheft  to  the  lower  jaw,  a  little  in- 
clining forward,  a  perpendicular  diredUon  would  render  the 
fhape  of  the  neck  faulty  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  muft  alfo 
be  (lender,  and  thin  of  flefh  towards  the  mane,  which  fhould 
be  compofed  of  long  fine  hair,  but  not  too  thick.  The  neck 
muft  be  long  and  raifcd,  but  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
animal  ;  when  too  large  and  (lender,  the  horfe  is  apt  to  tofs  his 
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head,  and  when  too  fliort  and  flefhy,  heavy  on  the  hand.     The 
loft  graceful  pofition  of  the  head  is  when  the  face  is  pcrpendi^ 
^cular  to  the  horizon. 

*  The  head  muft  be  lean  and  (lender,  but  not  too  long  ;  the 
ears  at  a  proper  dillance  from  each  other,  fmall,  ereft,  and 
without  motion,  narrow,  thin,  and  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  the  forehead  narrow,  the  eye-pits  filled ;  the  eye-lids 
thin  ;  the  eyes  clear,  briflc,  and  full  of  fire,  rather  large  than 
fmall,  and  projefting  to  a  level  with  the  head ;  the  eye-balls 
large  ;  the  under  jaw  bare  of  flelh  and  not  thick  ;  the  nofe  a 
little  arched ;  the  noftrils  large  and  open ;  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  noftrils  fmall  ;  the  lips  thin  ;  the  mouth  of  a 
middling  fize;  the  withers  railed  and  Iharp;  the  ftioulders 
thin,  flat,  and  not  confined;  the  back  equal,  fmooth,  and  form- 
ing a  fmall  convexity  during  its  whole  length,  and  rifing  on 
both  fides  of  the  back  bone,  which  (hould  appear  a  little  funk 
down  ;  the  flanks  full  and  fliort ;  the  croup  round  and  full  ; 
the  haunches  plump  ;  the  dock,  or  flelhy  part  of  the  tail  thick 
and  firm  ;  the  arms  and  thighs  thick  and  flefliy;  the  knee 
round  before  ;  the  ham  large  and  rounded  ;  the  fliank  fharp 
before,  and  large  on  the  fides ;  the  finew  well  detached,  thepaf- 
tern  joint  flender  ;  the  fetlock  thinly  garntflied  with  hair ;  the 
paftern  large,  and  of  a  middling  length  ;  the  coronet  a  little 
raifed  ;  the  hoof  black,  fmooth,  and  fliining ;  the  inftep  high  > 
the  quarters  round  ;  the  heels  broad,  and  fomething  raifed  ;  the 
frog  fmall  and  thin ;  the  fole  thick  and  concave.' 

He  then  adds  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  means  of  dlfco- 
vering  the  defefls  of  a  horfe,  beginning  with  the  eyes.  Two  or 
three  foot-coloured  fpots  appear  above  the  ball,  through  the  cor- 
nea of  a  found  eye  ;  but  thefe  fpots  cannot  be  difcerned,  unlefs 
the  cornea  be  clear,  pure,  and  tranfparent.  Its  appearing 
double,  or  of  a  bad  colour,  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  eye  is  defec- 
tive. If  the  ball  of  the  eye  be  fmall,  long,  and  narrow,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  white  ring,  or  of  a  greenifli  blue  colour,  the  eye 
may  be  concluded  bad,  and  the  fight  indifferent. 

*  With  regard  to  the  temper  and  prefent  condition  of  the 
animal,  the  motion  of  his  ears  is  a  pretty  fure  indication. 
When  he  is  travelling,  the  tip  of  his  ears  fliould  be  forward  ; 
for  a  horfe  when  tired  flags  his  ears  ;  and  fuch  as  are  vicious  and 
fpiteful,  carry  one  ear  forward,  and  the  other  backward  alter- 
nately :  all  direft  their  ears  towards  the  place  where  they  hear 
any  noife  ;  and  when  ftruck  on  the  back  or  the  croup,  they 
turn  them  backwards.  Horfes,  with  eyes  funk  in  their  fockets, 
or  one  of  the  balls  fmallerthan  the  other,  have  generally  a  bad 
fi^hl,    Thofe  whofe  mouths  are  dry,  are  not  of  fo  good  a  con- 
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ilifiition  as  thofe  that  are  cool,  and  froth  with  the  bit.     A  fad- 
die  horfe  ihould  have  flat  fhoulders,   pliable  and    thin ;  but  a 
draught  horfe,  large,  round,  and  flefhy.     Too  great  a  leannefs 
however,  in  the  fhoulders  of  a  faddle  horfe,  when  the  bones 
feem  to  projedl  too  much  under  the  fkin,  is  a  fault,   and  indi- 
cates that  the  flioulders  want  freedom,    and   confequently  that 
the  horfe  cannot  endure  any  great  fatigue.     Another  defeft  in 
the  faddle  horfe  is,  to  have  his  breaft  projedling   and  hanging 
ever,  and  his  legs  placed  backwards  ;  becaufe  in  galloping  he 
refts  heavily  on  the  hand,  and  is  very  fubjedl  to   ftumble  and 
fall.     The  length  of  the  legs  (hould  be  proportioned  to  the  fta- 
ture  of  the  horfe ;  when  the  fore  legs  are  too  long,  he  is  not 
fure  footed;  and  when  too  fliort,  heavy  on  the  hand.     It  has 
been  obferved,   that  mares    are  more  fubje6l  than  horfes  to  be 
low  forwards ;  and  that  ftone-horfes   have  larger  necks  than 
inares  and  gelditigs.* 

With  refpefl  to  the  age  of  a  horfe,  M.  Buffon   places    the 
fureft   sriterion  in  his   teeth  ;  the  depth  of  the  eye-pits,  he  al- 
ledges,  is  extremely  fallacious.    This  indication  is  found  in  what 
nre  called   the  corner  teeth,  being  the  third  above  and  below, 
counting  from  the  middle  of  the  jaw.     *  They  are  hollow,  and 
have  a  black  mark  in  the  cavity.     When  the  horfe  is  four  years 
and  an  half  old,  ihcy  are  fcarce  vifible  above  the  gum,  and  the 
cavity  is  very  fenfible ;  at  fix  and  an  half  it  begins  to  fill,  and 
the  mark  continually  diminidies,  andcontradls  till  feven  or  eight 
years,  when  the  cavity  is  quite  filled  up,  and  the  black  fpot  ef- 
faced.    Thefe  teeth  ceafing  after  eight  years  to  afford  any  cri- 
terion,  the   age   is   judged   of  by  the  tuflies,  which  are  four 
teeth  adjoining  to  thofe  laft  mentioned.'     The  two  in  the  lower 
jaw  ufually  begin  to  flioot  at  three  years  and  an  half,  and  thofe 
in  the  upper  at  four,  continuing  very  (harp  pointed  till  fix.    At 
ten  the  upper  feem  blunted,  worn  out,  and  long,  the  gum  con- 
traaing  itfelf  as  the  age  iijcreafes :  the  barer  therefore  the  teeth 
are,  the  older  the  horfe  may  be  deemed.     From  ten  to  thirteen 
or  fourteen  ye^fs,  little  can  be  feen  to  indicate  the  age ;  but  at 
that  time  fome  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  begin  to  turn  grey  ;  tho' 
this  mark  is  equivocal  and  precarious.* 

The  next  fubjeftis  generation,  and  the  method  of  propaga- 
ting a  fine  breed  of  horfes.  Here  we  meet  with  great  abundance 
of  praftical  maxims,  that  appear  to  be  deduced  from  nature 
and  experience  ;  together  with  fome  ingenious  and  more  general 
philofophical  arguments.  Of  this  nature  we  may  juftly  reckon 
the  following  enquiry,  whether  the  male  or  the  female  contri- 
butes mod  to  the  beauty  of  the  offspring. 
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•  In  thefe  climates,  the  mare,  (fays  M.  Buffon)  contributes 
lefs  than  the  ftallion  to  the  beauty  of  the  foal ;  but,  perhaps, 
more  to  its  difpofition  and  Hiape.  So  that  the  mares  Hiould 
have  a  large  carcafs,  be  pretty  full  bellied,  and  good  nuiT.s. 
The  Spanilh  and  Italian  mares  are  generally  preferred  for  breed* 
ing  faddle  horfes  ;  and  for  ccach  horfes,  thofe  of  England  and 
Normandy.  However,  with  fine  ftallibns,  fine  horfes  may  bs 
expelled  from  mares  of  all  countries  ;  provided  they  are  well 
fhaped,  and  of  a  good  breed  ;  for  if  they  were  got  by  a  bad 
horfe,  their  foals  will  often  turn  out  very  inditferent.  In  thefe 
animals,  as  in  the  human  fpecies,  the  offspring  often  refemble 
the  progenitors;  but  in  horfes  the  female  docs  not  appear  \o 
contribute  fo  much  to  generation  as  in  the  human  fpecies.  A 
fon  is  much  oftener  like  hi^  mother,  than  a  foal  is  like  its  dam  : 
and  when  a  refemblance  happens  between  the  foal  and  the  mare, 
it  is  generally  in  the  forehead,  the  head,  and  the  neck. 

*  Befides,  it  is  necefTary,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
refemblance  between  children  and  parents,  that  the  com- 
parifon  between  them  be  not  made  in  their  firft  years  ;  we 
iliould  wait  till  age  has  difplayed  the  whole  for/n,  when  the 
comparifon  will  be  more  fenfible  and  Itriking.  Exclunve  of  the 
alterations  in  the  form,  proportions,  and  colour  of  the  hair 
during  the  time  of  growth,  a  quick  and  fudden  change  happens 
at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  when  the  features,  the  fhape,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  legs,  &c.  frequently  change.  The  face  is  length- 
ened, the  nofd  becomes  larger,  the  jaw  projeds,  or  grows  thick' 
er ;  the  fnape  rifes  or  bends  ;  the  legs  lengthen,  and  often  be- 
come crooked,  or  fmaller  ;  fo  that  the  phyfiognomy,  and'  the 
appearance  of  the  body  are  fo  greatly  changed,  that  the  pcrfon 
with  whom  we  might  have  been  well  acquainted  before  the  age 
of  puberty,  but  have  not  feen  till  fome  time  after  that  period, 
is  not  eafily  recolledlcd,  at  leall,  not  immediately..  The  re- 
femblance therefore  of  a  child  to  his  parent  cannot,  with  any* 
precifion,  be  determined  till  after  the  age  of  puberty,  when  M 
is  found  by  experience,  that,  in  the  human  fpecies,  the  ^^^^\  often 
refembles  his  father,  and  the  daughter  her  mother  ;  though 
there  is  more  commonly  a  joint  refemblance  of  both  i  fometiir.e9 
indeed  they  refemble  their  grandf'4thers  or  grandmothers:  nor 
is  it  uncommon  for  them  to  rcfemble  even  their  uacles  and  aunts. 
It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  children  of  the  fame  parents  generally 
refcmble  each  other  more  than  they  do  their  progenitors ;  and 
that  ml  have  fomething  in  ccm.xon,  or  a  family  llkenef^.  in 
horfes,  as  the  male  contributes  more-to  generation  than  the  fe- 
male, mares  often  bring  foals  which  vefemble  the  ftallion  in 
every  particular;  or  at  leaft  always- more  than  they  do  tlicir 
dam.     Si">me  ftiall   refemble   their  grandfires,  and  if  the  dam 
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were  herfelf  engendered  by  a  bad  horfe,  it  too  often  happetre^ 
that  though  ihc  be  herfelf  beautiful,  and  had  a  handfom^  ftaf- 
lion,  her  foal,  however  apparently  well  Ihaped,  when  young, 
will  decline  in  its  growth  ;  whihl:  a  mare  of  a  good  breed  (half 
produce  foals,  which,  though  atfirftof  a-n  unpromifing  appear- 
ance, will  improve  with  age.  ^ 

*  Thefe  obfervations  on  the  produ£lions  of  mares  however 
they  may  feeiu  to  concur  in  proving,  that  among  horfes  the 
riiale  has  a  much  greater  fliare  in  generation  than  the  female,  do 
not  appear  to  me  fufiicient  to  place  the  fadl  beyond  doubt  and 
exception.  It  is  not  impoflible  but  thefe  obfervations  may  be 
jull,  notwithllanding  mares  in  general  may  have  an  equal  (hare 
in  the  work  of  generation.  It  is  net  at  all  ftrange  lo  me,  that 
ftalllons,  which  are  always  feleded  from  a  great  number  of 
liorfes,  ofren  natives  of  hot  countries,  plentifully  fed,  and  brought 
up  with  the  greateft  care,  Ihould  contribute  more  to  th3  v/ork 
ef  generation  than  common  mares,  foaled  in  a  cold  climate, 
?.nd  often  employed  in  hard  labour  :  and  a^  in  all  the  obferva- 
tionj  made  on  ftuds  of  horfes,  the  ftallion  has  conftantly  a  fu- 
periority  over  the  mare  ;  it  may  very  naturally  be  imagined 
that  theeffgfl  is  folely  owing  to  this  fingle  caufe.  Bur,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  may  be  equally  true,  that  if  very  fine  mares,  from 
Hot  countries,  were  put  to  ordinary  horfts,  they  would  have  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  foal  than  the  ftallion.  And  that, 
ki  general,  if  no  fupcriority  exited  on  either  fide,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  male  and  femak,  on  their  offspring,  would,  like 
that  of  the  human  fpeciies,  be  equal.  This  to  me  appears  verjr 
natural  ;  and  what  tends  to  confirm  it  is,  a  general  obfervation: 
made  on  ftuds  of  horfes,  that  the  number  of  colts  and  fillies 
foaled  is  nearly  equal  ;  which  proves  that  the  mare  has,  with 
regard  to  the  fcx  at  Icaft,  an  equal  infiuence.*^ 

In  the  next  place  our  author  accounts  for  the  gradual  decHn« 
of  horfes  brought  into  climates  different  from  their  native,  and 
his  obfervations  are  worthy  of  his  good  fenfe  and  genius  :  the 
feme  we  may  obferve  of  the  diredlions  which  he  gives  for  main- 
taining theilandard,  by  mixing  the  breed,  importing  Barbary^ 
Arabian,  and  Spanilli  horfes,  and  contralting  the  imperfeftions 
Cii  the  female  with  the  perfetTlions  of  the  male,  and  I'ue  'verfa, 
V/e  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  fubfequent  truly 
ingenious  and  philofophical  remark,  though,  we  fear,  we  may 
have  already  trefpafiid  upon  the  bounds  of  an  article. 

*  In  the  human  fpecies,  the  influences  of  the  climate  and  ali- 
ment are  not  fo  powerful  a<?  in  other  animals :  and  the  reafon  is- 
plain  ;  man  preferves  himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
r^iats  :  his  d'A^eliing  and  apparel  are  fuited  to  the  feafons ;  his 
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food  alfo  IS  much  more  diverfified ;  and  confequently  does  not 
affeft  every  individual  equally,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
ciefcfts  or  cxcelTcs  aiifing  from  thefe  two  caufes,  which  are  al- 
ways palpable  and  conflant  in  animals,  are  much  lefs  fo  in 
men.  Befides,  the  frequent  migrations  of  people,  the  mixturd 
of  nations,  and  the  travels  and  removals  of  particular  perfons, 
muft  be  confidered  ;  and  then  it  will  not  be  at  all  furprifing  that 
the  human  race  are  Icfs  affeded  by  the  climate;  and  that  ftrong 
well  fliapcd  and  fenfible  perfons  are  found  in  all  countries.  It 
is,  however,  credible,  that  fome  confequences  flowing  from  ex- 
perience long  fince  forgotten,  taught  men  formerly  the  difad- 
vantages  refulting  from  alliances  between  perfons  of  the  fame 
blood  ;  for  among  all  nations,  even  the  leaft  policed,  a  brother 
was  very  rarely  permitted  to  marry  his  filler.  This  cuftom,  in- 
troduced among  us  by  divine  prohibition,  but,  among  other  na- 
tions, founded  on  political  views  only,  is  perhaps  owing  to  ob- 
fervation.  Polity  does  not  extend  its  prefcriptions  in  fo  general 
and  abfolute  a  manner,  unlefs  connefted  with  nature;  but  if 
men  once  difcovered  from  experience,  that  a  defire  of  preferv- 
ing  a  race,  without  mixture  in  one  and  the  fame  family,  would 
produce  a  degeneracy,  they  would  confider  intermarriages  with 
foreign  families  as  a  law  of  nature  :  they  would  all  agree  in  a 
prohibition  of  marriages  among  their  own  children.  And,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  prefumed  from  analogy,  that  in  mod  climates, 
men,  like  animals,  would  degenerate  after  a  certain  number  of 
generations.* 

We  are  then  favoured  with  a  few  rules  regarding  the  proper 
feafons  and  periods  of  covering,  an  eftimate  of  the  general  du- 
ration of  the  life  of  this  animal,  an  account  and  defcription  of 
the  breed  of  horfes  in  different  countries,  the  method  which 
the  Arabs  treat  their  horfes,  the  bed:  method  of  performing  the 
operation  of  caftration,  with  a  few  other  curious  mifcellaneous 
remarks. 

It  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  render  intelligible  the  mi- 
nute defcription  of  a  horfe  that  follows,  with  the  fcale  of  the 
liarmony  and  proportion  of  his  feveral  parts,  and  an  infinity  of 
other  curious  obfcrvations  ;  nor  to  analize  the  natural  hiftory 
of  the  other  animals  fpecified  in  the  title  page  ;  it  is  fuflicient 
that  every  fubjedis  handled  with  that  elegance,  precifion,  accu- 
racy, genius,  and  good  fenfe  peculiar  to  M.  Buffon.  As  to  the 
tranllation  it  is  tolerably  juft  and  corre-Sl,  though  we  could  willi 
the  tranllttor  had  explained  fome  of  the  French  technical 
phrafes,  which  he  has  adopted.  To  conclude,  we  regard  this 
as  the  mod  valuable  piece  which  liaih  of  late  bten  imported  and 
naturalized. 
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Art.  hi.  a  Difcoarfe  upon  the  Origin  and T onndation  of  the  Im^ 
quality  among  Mankind.  By  John  James  RoufTeau,  Citizen  of 
Geneva.     81;^.     Pr.  \s.     Dodfley. 

np  O  fuch  a  pitch  hath  human  knowledge  arrived,  that  genius 
**■  is  forced  to  difclofe  itfelf  by  broaching  paradoxes,  and 
weaving  fubtle  webs  of  fpeculation,  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  confound  and  intangle  the  underilanding.  That  an  inge- 
nious gentleman,  who  reaps  all  the  bleflings  of  the  moft  perteft 
focial  inftitution  upon  earth,  whofe  greateft  pride  is  his  literary 
fame,  and  the  aftonilhing  progrefs  which  he  hath  made  in  polite 
erudition  and  fcience,  fhould  fit  down  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
thcfavage  flate  of  man,  to  rail  at  fociety,  and  afcribe  to  govern- 
ment and  the  progreflion  of  knowledge  every  vice  and  villainy 
of  which  human  nature  is  guilty,  mult  appear  extraordinary,  un- 
kfs  we  confider  that  Mr.  RoulTeau  is  peculiar  and  original  in 
every  thing;  that  the  difcourfe  before  us  is  publilhed,  rather  as  3 
fpecimen  of  talents  than  a  leflbn  in  philofophy  ;  and  that  our 
author's  addrefs,  even  improves  and  enlarges  the  mind,  while  he 
i-s  n)iflcadiiig  the  judgment.  \i  we  regard  it  in  this  view,  there 
k  fomethiijg  equally  whimfical,  beautiful,  and  ingenious  in  the 
cflay  on  the  inequality  among  mankind.  Mr.  RoulTcau's  obfer- 
vations  on  the  moral  and  political  writers,  who  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  government,  and  of  right  and  property,  are 
worthy  of  the  republican  fage  who  regards  liberty  asthegreateft 
blefilng,  and  is  fenfible  of  the  felicity  he  enjoys  under  a  hnppy 
conftitution,  hedged  in  againft  the  tyranny  of  defpotifm  on  the 
©ne  hand,  and  the  confufion,  caprice,  and  anarchy  of  demo- 
cracy on  the  other.  Thefe,  however,  are  only  reflexions  which 
arife  in  courfe  of  his  mafterly  attack  upon  all  political  afibcia- 
tions,  upon  knowledge,  and  all  thofe  arts  which  have  contribu- 
ted to  harmonize  and  raife  man  above  himfelf.  Hear  his  charge  r 
*  It  is  reafon  that  engenders  felf-love,  and  reflecl^ion  that 
ftrengihens  it;  it  is  reafon  that  makes  man  flirink  into 
himftlf ;  it  is  reafon  that  makes  him  keep  aloof  from  every 
thing  that  xan  trouble  or  affiiil  him  :  it  is  philofophy  that 
deftroys  his  connections  with  other  men  ;  it  is  in  confequence  of 
her  di*5lates  that  he  mutters  to  himfelf  at  the  fight  of  another  in 
dillrefs.  You  may  pcrifh  for  aught  I  care,  nothing  can  hurt 
mc.  Nothing  lef^  than  thofe  evils,  which  threaten  the  who-e 
fpecies,  can  dilturb  the  calm  Deep  of  the  philofopher,^  and  force 
him  from  his  bed.  One  man  may  with  impunity  murder  an- 
other uixler  his  windows;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  clap  bis 
hands  to  his  ears,  argue  a  little  with  himfelf  to  hinder  nature, 
tliat  ftartles  within  him,  from  identifying  him  with  the  unhap- 
py fu/Ferer.  Savage  man  wants  this  admirable  talent ;  and  for 
want  of  wifdom  and  reafon,  is  ahvavs  readv  fcoUri'ily  to  obey  the 
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firft  whifpers  of  humanity.  In  riots  and  ftreet-brawls  the  popu- 
lace flock  together,  the  prudent  man  fneaks  off.  They  are  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  the  poor  baflcet  and  barrow-women,  that 
part  the  combatants,  and  hinder  gentle  folks  fiom  cutting  one 
another's  throats.' 

If  we  may  credit  this  capricious  philofopher,  every  vice  had  its  * 
cxiftencc  in  the  bofom  of  fociety,  every  virtue  hath  been  extW|^ 
guifhed  by  the  powers  of  reafon  ;  men  have,  indeed,  been  civi- 
lized, but  they  have  been  at  the  fame  time  rendered  cruel,  infi- 
dious,  jealous,  covetous,  mean,  fervile,  and  equally  a  flave  to 
their  own  paffions,  and  the  political  tyrants  to  whom  they  re- 
ilgned  their  liberty.  To  confefs  the  truth,  fociety  hath  intro- 
duced fome  evils  into  life,  but  it  hath  alfo  been  the  inl^irument 
of  manifold  blefhngs  and  comforts  ;  it  hath  given  birth  to  num- 
berlefs  crimes,  but  it  has  likewife  been  the  kind  parent  of  an 
equal  number  of  virtues :  benevolence  could  have  no  exigence 
in  the  favage  ftate  of  man,  nor  the  chearing  refleilion  of  wor- 
thy actions,  the  heart-felt  joy  of  cCvTimunicating  happinef?  ; 
and  though  it  might  be  exempted  from  dilhonefty,  falfehood, 
malice,  ingratitude,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  blackeft  vices,  it 
muft  exclude  the  tender  ties,  and  the  tenderer  offices  of  love 
and  friendfhip,  the  endearing  relations  of  hufband,  father,  (on, 
and  brother,  and  all  thofe  foft  emotions,  and  feeling  fympathies, 
which  kindle  all  their  afFedions,  roufe  the  finer  palficns,  and 
polifli  and  refine  humanity. 

Mr.  Roufleau  reafons  on  the  fage  Mr.  Locke's  maxim,  "that 
where  there  is  no  property,  there  can  be  no  injury  ;"  and  he 
dates  the  sra  of  all  our  mifery  from  the  firft  introdudlion  of 
tneiim  and  tuum.  *  The  more  we  refled  (fays  be)  on  the  favage 
iiate,  the  more  convinced  we  fhall  be,  that  it  was  the  leaft  fub- 
jeft  of  any  to  revolutions,  the  beft  for  man,  and  that  nothing 
could  have  drawn  him  out  of  it  but  fome  fatal  accident,  which, 
for  the  public  good,  fhould  never  have  happened.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  favages,  moft  of  whom  have  been  found  in  this  con- 
dition, feems  to  confirm  that  mankind  v. as  forn>€d  ever  to  re- 
main in  it,  that  this  condition  is  the  real  yo.ith  of  the  world, 
and  that  all  ulterior  improvements  have  been  (o  many  fteps,  in 
appearance  towards  the  perfcdion  of  individuals,  but  in  tad  to- 
wards the  decrepitnefs  of  the  fpecies. 

*  As  long  as  men  rem.ained  fatisfied  with  their  ruftic  cabins  ; 
as  long  as  they  confined  themfelves  to  the  nfe  of  clothes  made 
of  the  fkins  of  other  animals,  and  the  ufe  of  thorns  and  fiOi- 
bones,  in  putting  thefe  fkins  together;  as  long  as  they  conti- 
nued to  confider  feathers  and  fliells  as  fufiicieiu  ornaments,  and 
to  paint  their  bodies  of  different  colours,  to  improve  or  orna- 
weiu  their  bows  and  arro-.ys,  to  form  and  Icuop  ouj  with  (l^-^%\^ 
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edged  ftones  fome  little  fifhing  boats,  or  clumfy  inftruments  of 
miific  ;  in  a  word,  as  long  as  they  undertook  fuch  works  only 
as  a  fingle  perfon  could  finifh,  and  ftuck  to  fuch  arts  as  did  not 
require  the  joint  endeavours  of  feveral  hands,  they  lived  free, 
healthy,  honeft  and  happy,  as  much  as  their  nature  would  ad- 
init,  and  continued  to  enjoy  with  each  other  all  the  pleafures 
of  an  independent  intercourfe  ;  but  from  the  moment  one  man 
began  to  iland  in  need  of  another's  alfiftance  ;  from  the  moment 
it  appeared  an  advantage  for  one  man  to  pofl'efs  the  quantity  of 
provifions  requifite  for  two,  all  equality  vaniflied ;  property 
flarted  up;  labour  became  nccefiary ;  andboundlefs  forefts  be- 
came fmiling  fields,  which  it  was  found  necefiary  to  water  with 
human  fweat,  and  in  which  flavery  and  mifery  were  foon  feen 
to  fprout  out  and  grow  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

*  Metallurgy  and  agriculture  were  the  two  arts  w'hofe  inven- 
tion produced  this  great  revolution.  With  the  poet,  it  is  gold 
and  fdver,  but  with  the  philofopher,  it  is  iron  and  corn,  which 
have  civilized  men,  and  ruined  mankind.  Accordingly  both  one 
and  the  other  were  unknown  to  the  favages  of  America,  who 
for  that  very  reafon  have  always  continued  favages  j  nay  other 
nations  feem  to  have  continued  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  exercife  one  only  of  thefe  arts  without  the 
other  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  befl  reafons  that  can  be  afllgned, 
vhy  Europe  has  been,  if  not  earlier,  at  leafl  mof«  conltantly, 
and  better  civilized  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  world,  is 
that  file  abounds  moll  in  iron,  and  is  beft  qualified  to  produce 
corn.' 

It  was  this  which  brought  men  to  their  prefent  ftate  of  ine- 
quality, and  produced  all  the  confcquent  evils  and  calamities. 
•  Beheld  then  (proceeds  our  author)  all  our  faculties  developed  ; 
our  memory  and  imagination  at  work  ;  felf-love  interelied  ;  rea- 
fon rendered  a<Slive  ;  and  the  mind  almofl  arrived  at  the  utmofi: 
bounds  of  that  perfeaicn  it  is  capable  of.  Behold  all  our  na- 
tural qualities  put  in  motion;  the  rank  and  condition  of  every 
nan  ellablilhed,  not  only  as  to  the  quantum  of  property  and 
the  power  of  fcrving  or  hurting  others,  but  likewife  as  to  ge- 
nius, beauty,  ftrength,  or  addrefs,  merit,  or  talents  ;  and  as 
thefe  were  the  only  qualities  which  could  command  refpcft,  it 
was  found  neceifary  to  have  or  at  leaft  to  affe£l  them.  It  was 
requifite  for  men  to  be  thought  what  they  really  were  not.  To 
be  and  to  appear  btxame  two  very  difi'erent  things,  and  from 
this  diftindion  fprang  poir.p  and  knavery,  and  all  the  vices 
which  form  their  train.  On  the  other  hand,  man,  heretofore 
free  and  independent,  was  now  in  confcquence  of  a  multitude 
of  new  wants  brought  under  fubjefticn,  as  it  were,  to  all  na- 
ture, and  efpecially  to  his  fellows,  whofe  flave  in  fome  fenfe  he 
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Tjecame,  even  by  becoming  their  mafter ;  ff  rich,  he  Hood  in 
need  of  their  fervices,  if  poor,  of  their  aHiflance  ;  even  medio- 
crity itfci^f  could  noter.able  him  to  do  without  them.  He  miiH: 
therefore  liave  been  continually  at  work  to  intercft  them  in  his 
•happinefs,  and  make  them,  if  not  really,  at  leaft  apparently 
find  their  advantage  in  labouring  for  his  :  this  rendered  him 
Uy  and  artful  in  his  dealings  with  fome,  imperious  and  cruel  in 
iiis  dealings  with  others,  and  laid  him  under  the  neceflity  of 
ufing  ill  all  ihofe  whom  he  ftood  in  need  of,  as  often  as  he  could 
•not  awe  them  into  a  compliance  with  his  will,  and  did  not  find 
it  his  intereft  to  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of , real  fervices.  \n 
fine,  an  infariable  ambition,  the  rage  of  raifing  their  relative 
fortunes,  not  fo  m\ich  through  real  necefiiry,  as  to  over-top 
others,  infpire  all  men  witli  a  wicked  inclination  to  injure  eacli 
•other,  and  with  a  fecrct  jealoufy  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  to  carry  its  point  wirh  the  greater  fecurity  it  often  puts  on 
the  face  of  benevolence.  In  a  word,  fometimes  nothing  was 
to  be  ften  but  a  contention  of  endeavours  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a-n  oppofition  of  intererts  on  the  other,  while  a  fecret  d^fire  of 
thriving  at  tl>e  expence  of  others  conAantly  prevailed.  Such 
were  the  firft  effeds  of  property,  and  the  i-nfeparable  attendants 
of  infant  inequality.' 

Language  too,  to  which  fociety  owes  fo  many  bleffings,  hath, 
Ticcording  to  our  philofopher,  its  fliare  in  producing  the  general 
corruption.  By  openirig  the  path  to  a  general  intercourfe,  it 
enlarged  the  .ftock  of  ideas,  facilitated  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  ^javed  the  way  for  more  exten five  focieties,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  evils  ahd  calamities,  afcribed  by  Mr. 
Roufleau  to  government.  There  cannot  be  any  thing  more 
ingenious  than  our  author^s  account  of  the  origin  of  languao^e, 
which  he  fuppofes  previous  to  all  political  inftitutions.  Other 
philofophers  take  for  granted,  that  arbitrary  figns  took  place 
after  fociety  had  been  efiabliOied  ;  but  our  author  endeavours 
to  dcmonllrate  how  fpcech  became  necelTary,  even  in  the  fi- 
vage  ftate,  where  each  individual  livedindependent  on,  and  un- 
connedted  with  other  individuals.  It  would  exceed  the  bounds 
of  our  paper  to  enter  upon  an'intelligible  review  of  this  fubtle 
metaphyfical  difcuffion  ;  we  maft  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
tlie  author's  firll  eflay,  where  he  v.ill  find  abundance  of  reaf^in 
to  admire  his  genius,  though  he  (hould  happen  to  diffent  from' 
kis  inferences.  The  manner  in  which  he  applies  this  refined  difqal- 
Ction  to  his  own  purpofe,  will  appear  from  the  enfuing  abflrad  : 

*  Be  the  cafe  of  thefe  origins  ever  fo  myfterious,  we  may  at 
leaft  infer  from  the  little  care  which  nature  has  taken  to  brino- 
men  together  by  mutual  wants,  and  tnake  the  ufe  offpeech 
eafy  to  them,  how  little  flie  has  done  towards  making  them  fo- 
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ciable,  and  how  little  (ha  has  contributed  to  any  thing  which 
they  themfelves  have  done  to  become  fo.     In  fact,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  conceive,  why,  in   this  primitive  iUte,  on  man  Ihould 
have    more  occafion   for  the    alTiftance  of  another,  than  one 
monkey,  or  one  woif  for  that  of  another  animal   of  the  fame 
fpecies;  or  fuppofing  that  he  had,  what  motive  could  induce  an- 
other to  aflift  him  ;  or  even,  in  this  laft  cafe,  how  he,  who  want- 
ed afliftance,  and  he  from  whom  it   was  wanted,  could  agree 
among  themfc^lves  upon  the  conditions.     Authors,  I  know,  are 
continually  telling  us,  that  in  this  ftate  man  would  have  been  a 
inoft  mifcrable  creature ;  and   if  it  is  true,  as  1  fancy   1  have 
proved  it,  that  he  mull  have  continue<l  many  ages  without  ei- 
ther the  defire  or  the  opportunity  of  emerging  from  fuch  a  ftate, 
this  their  aflcrtion  could  only  ferve  tojuftify  a  charge  againft:  na- 
ture, and  not  any  againll   the    being  which  nature  had  thus 
confticuted ;  bur,  if  I  thoroughly   underftand  this  term  tnifera- 
bkt  it  is  a  word,  that  either  has  no  meaning,  or  fjgniHes  no- 
thing but  a  privation  attended  with  pain,  and  a  fufFering  ftate 
of  body  or  foul  :  now  1  would  fain  know  what  kind  of  mifery 
can  be  that  of  a  free  being,  whole  heart  enjoys   perfed  peace, 
and  body  perfed  health?  and  which  is  apteft  to  become  infup- 
pcrtableto  thofe  who  enjoy  it,  a  civil  or  a  natural  life?  In  civil 
life  we  can  fcarcely  meet  a  fingle  perfon  who  does  not  complain 
of  his  exiftence ;  many  even  throw  away  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can,  and  the  united  force  of  di^'ine  and  human  laws  can  hardly 
put  bounds  to  this  diforder.     Was  ever  any  free  favage  known 
to  have  been  fo  much  as  tempted  to  complain   of  life,  and  lay 
violent  hands  on  himfelf?  Let  us  therefore  judge  with  lefs  prida 
on  which  fide  real  mifery  is  to  be  placed.     Nothing,  on  the  con- 
trary, mull  have  been  ^o  unhappy  as  favage  man,  dazzled  by 
tiafhes  of  knowledge,  racked    by  paflions,  and   reafoning  on  a 
jlate  different  from  that  in  which  he   faw  himfelf  placed.     It 
was   in   confequence  of  a  very  wife  providence,  that  the  facuU 
ties,  which  he  potentially  enjoyed,   were  not  to  develop  them- 
felves but  in  proportion   as   there   offered   occafions  to  exercife 
them,  left    they  ftiould    be    fuperfluous  or  troublefome  to  him 
when  he  did  not  want  thern,  or  tardy  and  ufelefs  when  he  did. 
He  had  in  his  inftind  alone  every  thing  requifite  to  live  in  ^ 
ftate  of  nature  ;  in  liis  culiivated  reafon"  he  has  barely  what  is, 
jieceffary 'to  livQ  iti  a  ftate  of  fociety.* 

In  eftablilhing  the  origin  of  government,  Mr.  Rouffeau  ftops 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  who  deduce  politi- 
cal inftitutions  l^rom  paternal  authority  ;  and  of  Puffendorf,  who,, 
founding  civil  fcciety  upon  compact,  affirms  that  the  fime- 
))Ower  which  enables  us  to  transfer  properfy  by  convent'on^ 
iikcwife  enables  us  to  difpofe  of  our  liberty.     The  Genevois" 
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pMlofopher's  arguments  are  rtrong  and  fatisfaftory ;  and  we 
muft  contefs,  that  we  never  thoroughly  perceived  the  abfurdi- 
ties  contained  in  the  afTertions  of  Locke,  Sidney,  and  Puffen- 
dorf,  before  we  perufed  this  elTay  of  Mr.  Roufleau's.  The  rea- 
der may  perufe  all  that  he  advances  upon  this  head,  from  page 
149  to  p.  157;  a  paflage  too  long  to  be  quoted,  though  it 
might  afford  great  pleafure  to  the  judicious. 

Haring  explained  the  origin  of  inequality,  traced  its  pro- 
grefs,  dcmonl^rated  the  inilitution  and  abufe  of  political  fo- 
cicties,  and  marked  the  intermediate  pofitions  of  every  change 
and  revolution  in  the  civil  llate,  he  draws  towards  a  conclufion 
with  the  fubfequent  parallel,  between  man  in  the  favage  flateof 
nature,  and  man  civilized  by  fociety,  and  refined  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts,  fcience,  and  government.  *  'Tis  in  this  flow  fuc- 
ceflion  (fays  our  author)  the  reader  may  meet  with  the  folutioii 
of  an  infinity  of  problems  in  morality  and  politics,  which  phi- 
lofopheis  are  puzzled  tofolve.  He  will  perceive  that,  the  man- 
kind of  one  age  not  being  the  mankind  of  another,  the  reafon 
why  Diogenes  could  not  find  a  man  was,  that  he.  fought  among 
his  cotemporaries  the  man  of  an  earlier  period  :  Cato,  he  will 
then  fee,  fell  with  Rome  and  with  liberty,  becaufe  he  did  not 
fuit  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  the  greatefl  of  men  ferved 
only  to  altonifh  that  world,  which  would  have  chearfully  obeyed 
him,  had  he  come  into  it  five  hundred  years  earlier.  In  a  word, 
he  will  find  himfclf  in  a  condition  to  underfland  how  the  foul 
and  the  paflions  of  men  by  infenfible  alterations  change  as  it 
were  their  nature^  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  at  the  long  run 
our  wants  and  our  pleafures  change  objecls  ;  that,  original  man 
vanifhing  by  degrees,  fociety  no  longer  offers  to  our  infpedion 
but  an  allemblage  of  artificial  men  and  faflitiqus  pafTions,  which 
are  the  work  of  all  thefe  new  relations,  and  have  no  foun- 
dation in  nature.  Refledlion  teaches  us  nothing  on  that  head, 
but  what  experience  perfectly  confirms.  Savage  man  and  civi- 
lized man  differ  fo  much  at  bottom  in  point  of  inclinations  and 
palTior.s,  that  what  conflitutes  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  the  one 
would  reduce  the  other  to  defpair.  The  firfl  fighs  for  nothing 
but  repofe  and  liberty  ;  he  defires  only  to  live,  and  to  be  exempt 
fiom  labour;  nay,  the  ataraxy  of  the  moll  confirmed  fioic 
falls  fliort  of  his  confummate  indifference  for  every  other  ob- 
je6l.  On  the  contrary,  the  citizen  always  in  motion,  isperp'j- 
mally  fweating  and  toiling,  and  racking  his  brains  to  find  out 
occupations  flill  more  laborious:  he  continues  a  drudge  to  his 
hfl  minute;  nay,  he  courts  death  to  be  able  to  live,  or  renounces 
life  to  acquire  immortality.  He  cringes  to  men  in  power  whom 
lie  katcs,  and  to  rich  men  whom  he  def|>ires  ^  he  fticks  at  no, 
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thing  to  have  the  honour  of  ferving  them  ;  he  is  not  afhamed 
to  value  himfelf  on   his  own  weaknefs  and  the  protedion  they 
afford  him  ;  and  proud  of  his  chains,  he  fpeaks  with  difdain  of 
thofe  who  have  not  the  honour  of  being   the  partner  of  his 
bondage.     What  a  fpe£lacle   muft  the  painful  and  envied  la- 
bours of  an  European    minifter  of  ftate  form  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Carribean  1  How  many   cruel  deaths  would   not  this   indo- 
lent favage  prefer  to  fuch  a  horrid  life,  which  very  often  is  not 
even  fweetened  by  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  ?  But  to  fee  the 
drift  of  fo  many  cares,  his  mind  Ihould  firft  have  affixed  fome 
meaning  to  thefe  words  pc-wer  and  reputation ;  he  fhould  be  ap- 
prized that  there  are  men  who  confider  as  fomething  the  looks 
of  the  reft  of  mankind,  who  know  how  to  be  happy  and  fatis- 
fied  with  themfelves  on  the  tcflimony  of  others  fooner   than 
upon  their  own.     In  fa£t,  the  real  fource  of  all   thofe   diffe- 
rences is,  that  the  favage  lives  within  himfelf,  whereas  the  citi- 
zen, conftantly  befide   himfelf,  knows  only  how  to  live  in  the 
opinion  of  others ;  infomuch  that  it  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  merely  ' 
from   their  judgment  that   he   derives  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  exifience.     It  is  foreign  to  my   fubjed   to  fliew  how  this 
difpofition  engenders  fo   much  indifference  for  good  and   evil, 
notwithftanding  fo  many  and  fuch  fine  difcourfes  of  morality  ; 
how  every  thing,  being  reduced  to  appearances,  becomes  mere 
art  and  mummery  ;  honour,  friendfhip,  virtue,  and  often  vice 
itfclf,  which  we  at    laft  learn  the  fecret  to  boaft  of ;  how,  in 
ftiort,  ever  inquiring   of  others  what  we  are,  and  never  daring 
to  queftion  ourfelves  on  fo  delicate  a  point,  in  the  midft  of  fo 
much  philofophy,  humanity,  and  politenefs,  and  fo  many  fub- 
iime  maxims,  we  have  nothing  to  fliew  for  ourfelves  but  a  de- 
ceitful and   frivolous   exterior,  honour  without  virtue,  reafon 
without  wifdom,  and  pleafure  without  happinefs.     It  is  fuffi- 
clent  that  I  have  proved  that  this  is  not  the  original  condition  of 
man,  and  that   it  is  merely  the  fpirit   of  fociety,  and  the  inr 
equality  which  fociety  engenders,  that  thus  change  and  trans- 
form all  our  natural  inclinations.* 

From  which  pidure  he  infers,  that  as  there  is  fcarce  any 
inequality  among  men  in  a  ftateof  Jiature,  all  that  which  we  now 
behold  owes  its  force  and  ils  growth  to  the  development  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  improvement  of  our  underftanding,  and  at 
laft  becomes  permanent  and  lawful  by  the  eftabliflimeatof  pro- 
perty and  of  laws.  It  likewife  follows  that  moral  inequality, 
authorized  by  any  right  that  is  merely  pofitive,  claflies  with  na- 
tural right,  as  often  as  it  does  not  combine  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  phyfical  inequality ;  a  diftin£lion  which  fufHciently  de- 
termines, what  we  are  to  think  in  that  refpe<^  of  that  kind  of 
inequality  which  obtains  in  all  civilized  naiions,  fmce  it  is  evi- 
dently 
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dently  againft  the  law  of  nature  that  infancy  Ihould  command 
old  age,  folly  conduct  wifdom,  and  a  handful  of  men  be  ready 
to  choak  with  fiiperfluities,  while  the  familhed  multitude  want 
the  ccmmcneft  necefiarics  of  life. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  Mr.  Roufleau's  very  ingenious  eflay, 
in  which  he  hath  evinced  himfelf  a  great  mafterof  reafon,  with- 
out being  able  to  fatisfy  the  underitanding ;  a  friend  to  man 
while  he  is  exclaiming  againft  thofe  inftitutions  that  enfure  his 
happinefs :  an  excellent  fubjedt,  who  regards  governmenr  as  a 
violation  of  nature*s  laws :  and  a  fon,  filled  with  the  moft  ref- 
peftful  fenrimt-nts  of  duty  and  love  for  his  father,  (wV/.  pref.  p. 
31)  who  would  break  all  the  ties  of  obligation  between  parents 
and  children.  In  a  word,  we  fee  a  performance,  every  para- 
graph of  which  contradids  the  plaineft  maxims  of  common  fenfe, 
which  neveithelefs  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute  in  writing;  and 
we  conclude  with  regarding  the  author  as  a  prodigy  of  genius, 
mifled  andinfatuated  by  caprice  and  the  afFedlation  of  peculiarity . 


Art.  IV.    The  Modern   Part    of  an    Univerfal  H'tfory,  from  the 

earliefi  Account    of  Time.      Compiled  from   Original  f^'^riiers.  By 

the  Authors  of  the  Antient  Part.      Vol   XXXIV.      %vo.      Pr.  5/. 
Millar. 

OPECULATIVE  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain  the  difference  in  political  focieties,  and  all  thofe  cicum- 
ftances  which  charaderize  nations,  by  phyfical  caufes,  and  the 
influence  of  climates ;  but  they  found  thcmfelves  loft  in  per- 
plexity when  they  defcended  to  particulars,  and  then  only  per- 
ceived how  extremely  oppofire  in  manners,  genius,  and  govern- 
ment nations  were,  though  feparated  only  by  an  imaginary 
frontier,  and  divided  neither  by  feas,  lakes,  rivers,  nor  moun-v 
tains.  It  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  the  long  habitude  of  cer- 
tain moral  and  political  maxims,  may  have  fo  altered,  difguifed, 
or  effaced  the  original  phyfical  caufe,  that  it  is  now  fcarce  viii- 
ble  in  civilized  countries,  notwithftanding  it  might  have  givea 
birth  to  thofe  maxims,  and  that  mode  of  government  from 
whence  they  arife;  but  this  objection  will  lofe  all  weight,  \:  ue 
carry  our  inquiry  among  favage  nations,  where  we  ob.^erve  diffe- 
rent cafts  and  clans  living  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  yet 
altogether  different,  not  only  in  religion,  government,  genius, 
and  manners;  but  alfo  in  ftrength,  ftatnre,  and  features,  as  if 
they  had  defcended  from  fomc  other  ftock,  afid  been  born  in  a 
remote  and  oppofite  climate  :  barbarians  arc  even  mere  ftrongly 
marked  than  the  more  poliilied  nations,  as  if  the  file  of  fci- 
ence  had  brought  men  nearer  an  equality,  and  wore  off'  tliofe 
diftindions  impFeff.^d  by  the  hand  of  nature.     The  natives  of 

two 
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two  little  kingdoms,  disjoined  only  by  a  river,  on   the  coafl  of 
Africa,  fliall  refetnble  each  other  in  charafler   much   lefs  than  a 
Ruffian  and  Spaniard,  and  the  very  modes  of  political  inftitu- 
tion  in  thefe,  are  polfibly  more  oppofite  than  the  moll  defpotic 
monarchy  and  free  republic  in  Europe.     We  feelikewife  that  in 
countries,  where  fcience  hath  made  feme  progrefs  without  being 
canied  to  any  extraordinary  degree,  the  people  differ  in  cha- 
rader,  as  if  the  union  of  phyfical  and  moral  caufes  (honld  not 
be  fufficient  to  explain  this   pha^nomenon.     A  Dane,  Norwe- 
gian, Swede,  Pole,    and  Lithuanian,  are  all   extremely  unlike 
in  difpofition,  and  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  though  originally 
they  had  nearly   the  fame   form   of  government,  and  fome  of 
thefe  are  ftill  united  by  the  flrifteft  bands  of  fociety.     We  fhall 
be  more  fenfible  of  this,  if  we  compare  the  general  charafters 
of  the  European  nations,  drawn  by  our  authors,   through  the 
courfe  of  this  performance,  as  they  will  then  appear  to  draw 
nearer  to  a  refemblance,  in  the  fame  proportion  they  approach 
to  an  equality  in  the  refinements  of  arts,  commerce,  and  all  the 
other  confvquences  of  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  mo* 
ral,  political,  and  phyfical  philofophers,  that  it  is  neither  the 
influence  of  climates,  nor  of  governments,  that  makes  national 
charadler,  but  the  original  texture  and  conftitution,  which  by 
intermarriages  in  families  hath  been  fpread  oyer  whole  coun- 
tries.    Thus,  peculiar  manners,  and  a  certain  cart  of  mind  and 
body,  are  confined  to  thofe  countries,  not  becaufe  the  political 
inilitution  or  climate  differs  from  that  of  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion, but  becaufe  all  connexion  by  marriage,  and  intercourfe 
by  fociety,  is  chiefiy  among  the   natives.      We  have    been  led 
into  thefe  reflections  by  the  variety  of  general  charadlers  which 
our  authors  have  defcribed   in  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hifiory  ; 
and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  raife  a  fyftem  upon  thefe 
principles,  more  plaufible  and  fatisfa£lory  than  any  we  have  hi- 
therto met  with  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  fpeculation,  be- 
caufe it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  a  Review,  though  it 
n^.ight  conduce  to  the  reader's  entertainment.    We  (hall  there- 
fore proceed  to  enufnerate  the  contents  of  the  volume  before 
us,  and  quote  the  character  of  the  Polilh  nation,  as  an  inftancc 
of  the  probability  of  our  conjedure,  if  compared  with  the  pic- 
tures already  drawn  of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  other  northern 
nations. 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  geography,  principal 
cities,  and  commodities  of  Poland,  our  authors  characterize  the 
inhabitants  in  ihe  following  manner  : 

*We  now  proceed  (fay  they)  to  the  perfonal  qualities,  the 
general  charader,  the  policy  and  religion  of  the  Polifii  nation, 

which 
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which  we  hope  will  afford  fome  entertainmenf,  on  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  writers  who  have  treated  the  fubjeft  accurately. 
This  people  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  courage,  their 
ftrength,  and  their  longevity  ;  no  country  in  the  world  afford- 
ing more  extraordinary   proofs  of  bodily  vigour  and  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  health,  which  are  juftly  afcribed  to   the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  the  temperance  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
conlhnt  habit  in  manly  exercifes.     The  continual  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  even  in  the  coldeft  parts  of  Poland,  is  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  contribute  greatly  to  that  mufcular  ftrength  for  which 
they  are  To  remarkable.     The  nobility  are  open,  affable,  liberal, 
and  hofpitable ;  polite  to  flrangers,  rigid  to   their  dependents, 
puni^lilious  in  points  of  honour,  vain,  oftentatious,  and  magni- 
ficent in  their  apparel,  equipages,  and  living,  though  that  mag- 
nificence favours  llrongly  of  barbarifm.    They  are  early  initiated 
in  letters,  fpeak  impure  Latin  with  fluency  ;  but  feldom  make 
any  progrefs  in  matters  of  talle  or  fcience.     Paffionately  fond 
of  liberty,  the  Poles  live  in  a  perpetual  flate  of  fervitude  to  their 
avarice,  their  profufion,   and  their  neceflities,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  the  infamous   penfioners  of  foreign  f^ates,  the  crea- 
tures of  their  own  monarchs,  or  the  hireling  tools  of  fome  po- 
litical fadlion.     Their  political  conflitution  has  been  the  fource 
of  continual  misfortunes ;  yet  are  they  attached  to  it  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm,  and  efpecially  thofe  parts  which  produce 
the    greateft   inconveniences.     Poor  in   the   midfl  of  a  fertile 
country,  they  abhor  the  notion   of  improving  their  circum- 
ftances  by  trade,  and  are   the  only  nation  in    the  world  who 
have  provided  by  law  againfl  raifmg  a  maritime  power.     Pro- 
digality and  debauchery  are  not  reputed  vices  among  this  mar- 
thl   nobility  :  they   borrow   without   intention  of  paying  with 
the  fame  freedom  they  fquander.     Conf^ant  in  their  friendfhips, 
bitter  in  their  enmity,   open    to  impofition,  unfufpicious,  opi- 
nia^£d,  and  haughty,  their  only  care  is  to  diflinguifh  themfelves 
in  arms,  in  finery,  equipage,   and  fplendor.     As  to  the  vulgar, 
they  are  mean,  mercenary,  ignorant,   indolent,  and  indigent  to 
an  extreme.     Such  are  the  diftinguifhing  features  of  the  peo- 
ple, whofe  government  we  are  going  to  defcribe.* 

As  there  is  fomething  very  peculiar,  not  only  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Poles,  but  in  their  political  confritution,  our  authors 
have  enlarged  upon  thefubjecl,  and  defcribed  it  with  more  accu- 
racy than  any  preceding  writers.  Not  contented  with  a  gene- 
ral view,  they  have  defcended  to  recite  all  the  minute  circum- 
ftances  which  can  pofiibiy  influence  the  government,  to  mark 
the  changes  in  the  ronflliution,  and  the  origin  of  that  vaft 
power  which  the  nobility  claim  to  themfdves,  not  only  of  elect- 
ing 
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ing  the  monarch,  but  of  retaining  him  as  well  as  the  peafants  iiv 
a  fort  of  vaffalage  and  dependence. 

*  Few  political  conftitutions  (they  obferve)  are  fo  little  un- 
derftood  as  that  of  Poland,  and  yet  no  form  of  government 
better  merits  attention,  on  account  of  its  fingularity,  and  thofe 
particulars  which  bear  norefemblance  to  any  model  of  ftate  an- 
tientor  modern.  The  people  have  a  fovereign,  and  yet  the  go- 
vernment is  called  with  great  propriety  a  republic.  The  nobi- 
lity of  this  country  have  more  power  than  the  great  of  any 
other  ;  yet  they  detcft  the  thoughts  of  ariftocracy,  becaufe  they 
all  reckon  themfelves  upon  a  level,  every  Poliil)  gentleman  re- 
garding himfelf  as  inferior  only  to  the  monarch.  The  republic 
iscompofed  of  the  king,  the  fenate,  and  the  nobility  or  Polifh 
gentlemen,  the  peafants  being  admitted  to  no  (hare  of  the  go- 
vernment. Upon  every  new  eleftion  the  royal  prerogative  has 
been  retrenched,  and  the  liberties  of  the  diet  and  fenate  pro- 
portionably  extended.  This  idea  of  independency  is  puflied  fo 
far  as  to  hazard  the  general  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  the  mo- 
narch not  being  j)ermitted  to  garrifon  even  the  moft  remote  and 
neceflary  frontier  towns ;  whence  we  fee  Poland  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  made  a  kind  of  public  route  for  the  palTage  of  hoftile  ar- 
mies. Upon  the  death  of  the  fovereign,  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility  aflemble  on  horfeback  for  the  choice  of  a  fucceflbr ; 
and  the  unanimous  voice  conftitutes  a  legitimate  eledlion,  thp' 
there  have  been  inftances  where  a  majority  has  been  deemed 
lufficient.  Here  the  nobility  affume  a  power  of  altering  the  go- 
vernment, and  impofing  fuch  conditions  on  the  new  monarch  as 
they  think  proper,  and  thefe  they  call  the  PaSla  Con-venta.  This 
contracl  is  drawn  up,  methodized,  and  approved  by  the  fenate 
and  nobility  ;  after  which  it  is  read  aloud  to  the  king  by  the 
great  marechal,  and  fworn  to  before  the  ceremony  of  his  pro- 
clamation. We  (hall  enumerate  the  principal  articles,  as  this 
contraft  may  be  deemed  the  great  charter  of  Poland,  and  the 
barrier  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown.  The  firft  is,  that  the  king  fliall  not  at- 
tempt to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  by  rendering 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family;  but  that  he  fliall  preferve 
alithe  cuftoms,  laws,  and  ordonnances  refpefling  the  freedom 
of  eledion  :  that  he  fliall  ratify  all  treaties  fubf:fting  with  fo- 
reign powers  which  are  approved  by  the  diet :  that  it  fhali  be 
his  chief  fludy  to  cultivate  peace,  preferve  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  proiTiOte  the  intereft  of  the  realm :  that  he  fliall  not 
coin  money,  except  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  orapproprjate 
to  himfelf  the  advantages  arifing  from  coinage:  that  in  declar- 
ing war,  concluding  peace,  levying  troops,  hiring  auxiliaries, 
or  admitiing  foreign  troops  upon  any  pretext  within  the  Poliih 

domiuions. 
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dominions,  the  confent  of  the  diet  and  fenate  fhall  be  necefla- 
ry  :  that  all  offices  and  preferments  fliall  be  given  to  natives  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania;  and  that  no  pretence  (hall  excufe  or  pal- 
liate the  crime  of  introducing  foreijners  into  the  king's  council, 
or  the  departments  of  the  republic  :  that  the  officers  of  his 
inajerty's  guards  ffiall  be  Poles  or  Lithuanians,  and  that  the  co- 
lonel ffiall  abfolutely  be  a  native  of  Poland,  and  of  the  orderVf 
nobility  :  that  all  the  officers  (hall  be  fubordinate  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  marcchal :  that  no  individual  fhall  be  vefted  with 
more  employments  than  the  law  allows :  that  the  king  fliall  not 
marry  without  the  approbation  of  the  fenate,  agreeable  to  the 
antient  laws  of  thq  conftitution  ;  and  that  the  houfhold  of  the 
queen  (hall  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the  republic  :  that 
the  fovereign  (hall  never  apply  his  private  fignet  to  a6ls  and  pa- 
pers of  a  public  nature  :  that  to  preferve  his  power  and  dignity, 
the  king  (hall  difpofe  of  the  offices  both  of  the  court  and  of  the 
republic  ;  and  regulate  with  the  fenate  the  number  of  forces 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  infpe£ling  likewife 
the  difcipline  obferved  in  the  army  :  that  he  (hall  adminifter 
juftice  by  the  advice  of  the  fenate  and  his  council :  that  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  civil  lift  (hall  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  pre- 
decefTors-,  and  pofTefTed  by  his  family  only  during  the  I'fe  of  his 
fovereign  :  that  he  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks : 
that  this  fliall  be  his  firft  bufinefs  in  the  diet,  obliging  the  chan- 
cellor to  publifli  his  appointments  in  due  form  :  that  the  king 
fliall  not  diminifli  the  treafure  kept  at  Cracow,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavour  to  augment  thar  and  the  number  of  the  crown 
jewels  :  that  he  fhall  borrow  no  money  without  the  confent  of 
the  diet :  that  he  (hall  not  equip  a  naval  force  without  the  con- 
fent and  full  approbation  of  the  republic  :  that  he  fliall  profefs 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  promote,  maintain,  and  defend  it, 
through  all  the  Polirti  dominions  :  and  finally,  that  all  their  fe- 
veral  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges,  fhall  be  preferved  to  the 
Polanders  and  Lithuanians  in  general,  and  to  all  the  diflrifls 
and  provinces  contained  within  each  of  thefe  great  divifions, 
without  change,  alteration,  or  the  fmallefl  violation,  except  by 
the  confent  of  the  republic.  To  thefe  articles  a  variety  of 
others  are  added,  according  to  circum(tances  and  the  humour 
of  the  diet  ;  but  what  we  have  recited  form  the  (landing  con- 
ditions, which  are  fcarce  ever  altered  or  omit|[dd.' 

They  proceed  to  defcribe  the  petty  and  general  diets,  the  diet 
of  election,  the  fenate,  the  archiepifropal  privileges,  the  ex- 
traordinary immunities  and  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  the 
military  ftrengthof  Poland,  and  the  method  of  afTembling  the 
pofpolite,  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  country,   pointing  out 

thfl 
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the  defefls  and  excellences   of  each,  and  illuftrating  their  re- 
flexions by  examples  deduced  from  the  Polifh  hiliory. 

In  the  fecond  feflion  the  authors  proceed  to  the  origin  of  the 
Polilh  monarchy,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  a  fovereign  over  the 
republic;  in  which  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  ufeful  remarks 
vi-^^n  the  chronology  and  fuccefllon  of  the  princes ;  a  fubjeft 
that  hath  occafioned  much  confufion  among  all  former  hil^o- 
rians.  Lechus  was  the  fir  ft  fovereign  of  Poland,  but  he  bore 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  duke,  or  rather  duxy  or  leader  of  the 
armies.  Before  his  time  Poland  was  governed  by  twelve  Pala- 
tines, a  mode  into  which  they  more  than  once  relapfed  after  the 
ducal  government  had  been  introduced.  Two  inftances  of  this 
occur  at  a  very  early  period,  namely,  on  the  deceafe  of  duke 
Vifcimir,  and  of  the  princefs  Vanda,  daughter  to  Cracus  JI. 
who  was  elefted  fovereign  of  Poland.  The  hiftory  of  this  prin- 
cefs is  extraordinary,  and  in  appearance  fabulous,  though  our 
authors  did  not  think  themfehes  authorized  to  rejeft  what  hath 
been  afierted  by  all  the  antient  Polifli  writers. 

«  Vandn,    (fay  they)  merited  the  moft  extraordinary  diftinc- 
tlons,  pofTeffing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  beauty  and  foft- 
iiefs  of  the  female,  joined  to  manly   icn^Q  and  truly  mafculinc 
eourage.     She  was   prudent,  juft,   temperate,   and  eloquent  : 
hfr  affability  fecured  all  the   hearts  which  her  beauty  gained. 
Slie  rpigned  with  glory,  and  her  people  were  enjoying  all  the 
bkfTmgs  of  tranquillity,  and  a  wife  adminiftration,  whenRitho- 
gar,  a  Teutonic  prince,  fentani^bafiadors  to  demand  her  in  mar- 
riage, and  to  declare  war  againit  Poland  fliould  Vanda  reje(S 
his  propofals.     He  was    in  hopes  that  the  terror  of  his  arms 
would  force  the  princefs  into  compliance  ;  but  he  was  miftaken. 
Vanda,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  had  rendered  herfelf  in- 
capable of  entering  upon  the  nuptial  ftate,  by  a  vow  of  perpe- 
tual virginity.     Other  writers  aliedge,  that   flie  was   too  pru- 
dent and  too  ambitious  to  fliareher  authority  with  a  hufband  ; 
while  a  third  hiftorian  is  equally  pofitive,  tliat  her  lofry  fpirit 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  think  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  prefum- 
ed  to  addrefs  her  with  menaces.     Certain  it  is,  that  fhe  pre- 
pared for  war,  aHembled  an  army,  animated  her  troops,  and  in 
perfonled  themagainft  the  enemy,  over  whom  fhe  obtained  a 
complete  vidory,  without  ftriking  a  blow.     At  the  head  of  her 
army  file  harangued  Rithogar's  troops  with  fuch  irrefiftible  elo- 
quence, that  the  ofEcerp,  enchanted  with  the   beauty  of  her 
perfon,  and  the  force  of  her  perfuafion,  refufed  to  lift  their  hands- 
againft  fo  amiable  a  princefs.     Even  the  favage  brealls  of  the 
foldiers  were    foftened  into  complacency  :    they  quitted   their 
ranks,  and  threw  down  their  arras  before  Vanda,  whom  they 

woriliic^ed 
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worftiipped  as  a  divinity.  Rithogar  himfelf  was  ftung  with  re- 
morfe  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  violent  impreflions  of  defpair  and 
Ihame,  plunged  his  fword  in  his  own  bofom.  Having  pardoned 
the  hoftile  army,  and  difmifled  her  enemies  enraptured  with  her 
virtues,  fhe  returned  in  triumph  to  Cracow,  to  reap  with  her 
fubjedls  the  fruits  of  that  tranquillity  which  flie  had  now  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  powerful  influence  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  Ma- 
thew  of  Michoviaalledges,  that,  repenting  of  the  vow  of  vir- 
ginity (he  had  made,  Ihe  refolved  to  atone  for  it  by  the  facrifice 
of  her  life.  Others  affirm,  that  fhe  was  deeply  affllded  at  the 
unfortunate  end  of  Rithogar,  with  the  elegance  of  whofe  per- 
fon  Ihe  was  fmitten,  at  the  very  moment  he  ftruck  the  fatal 
blow,  and  that  indefpair  (he  flung  herfelf  from  the  bridge  into 
the  Weificl.  All  agree,  that  fhe  was  drowned  in  this  river; 
though  they  differ  about  the  circumftances  which  occafioned 
this  violent  death.  From  this  princefs  the  furrounding  country 
took  the  name  of  Vandalia,  according  to  Michovia  ;  though, 
if  we  admit  the  etymology,  flie  could  not  have  fiouriflied  fo  late 
as  the  year  750,  the  period  afligned  by  the  bulk  of  hiftorians.' 

The  reader  may  remember  a  fimilar  flory  in  the  Danifn  an- 
nals, with  this  difference,  that  the  Danifli  heroine  diftinguiflied 
herfelf  chiefly  in  naval  engagements. 

The  tragical  death  of  the  fecond  Popiel  favours  alfo  ^o 
ftrongly  of  the  ignorant  credulity  of  thofe  remote  ages,  that  we 
think  our  hillorians  might  bave  fafely  omitted  it,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  reader.  After  having  poifoned  his  uncles  and 
guardians,  who  he  fufpedled  of  ambitious  defigns,  he  forbid 
them  burial,  alledging,  *  that  their  violent  death  was  a  juft  judg- 
ment infliclsd  on  them  by  the  gods,  for  the  treacherous  pro- 
jeds  they  had  fet  on  foot  againil  him  and  his  children.  To 
grant  them  the  ufual  honours  paid  to  the  dead  would,  he  faid, 
be  oppofing  the  will  of  heaven.  Accordingly  the  bodies  were 
left  expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  but  the  disfigured  remains  foon 
produced  the  avengers  of  the  crimes  of  this  brutal  prince.  All 
hidorians  agree,  that  a  fwarm  of  rats  ifTued  from  the  putrid 
carcafes,  purfued  Popiel,  his  wife,  and  children,  v/herever  they 
went,  through  fire,  water,  and  the  flrongeft  barriers.  Nothing 
was  capable  of  fkrcening  the  murderers  from  their  vengeance. 
Firft  the  children,  next  the  wife,  and  at  laft  Popiel  himfelf, 
became  the  victims  of  the  refeiitment  of  thefe  animals :  they 
were  inftantly  devoured,  and  their  memory  conGgned  to  in- 
famy.* 

The  writers  make  their  apology  in  a  marginal  note,  for  hav- 
ing given  place  to  a  llory  fo  marvellous,  which  they  related  only 
to  (hew  how  fuperflition,  ignorance,  and  bypocrify,  disfigured 
the   earlier  annals  of  all  nations. 

Vol.  XIII. /"^^/-war^'  1761.  I  Our 
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Our  authors  take  every  opportunity  of  lafhing  feverely  the 
abfurd  piety  of  the  firfi:  Chriftian  princes,  and  that  immenfe 
power  which  the  pontiff  eftabliftied  on  the  bafis  of  hypocrify 
and  fuperftition.  In  drawing  the  charader  of  Mieczllaus  I. 
who  was  coivcerted  to  Chriftianity,  they  drop  fome  hints  not 
very  favourable  to  the  clergy.  *  He  founded  the  archbilhop- 
ricks  of  Gnefna  and  Cracow,  and  appointed  St.  Adalbert,  fent 
by  the  pontiff  to  propagate  Chriftianity  in  Poland,  primate  of 
the  whole  republic.  On  the  birth  of  his  fon  Boleflaus  he  re- 
doubled his  Zeal,  founded  new  bifhoprics,  and  feveral  monafteries ; 
ordering  likewife,  that,  when  any  part  of  the  gofpel  was  read, 
the  hearers  fhould  half  draw  their  fvvords,  in  teftimony  of  their 
zeal  to  defend  the  truths  of  Chriftianity.  In  truth,  Mieczflaus 
was  too  fuperQitious  as  a  Chriftian  to  execute  all  the  duties  of  a 
fovereign.  He  fpent  his  whole  time  among  the  clergy,  and  fuf- 
fered  his  dominions  to  be  torn  from  him  by  his  barbarous 
neighbour  the  duke  of  Ruffia.  If  he  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
polttrity  as  a  prince  of  great  virtue?,  we  may  attribute  a  cha- 
ra«^er  whi^h  he  did  not  merit  to  his  extraordinary  liberality  to  a 
fet  of  men,  who  meafured  the  piety  of  princes  by  their  dona- 
tions to  the  church,  and  eftimated  merit  by  the  number  of  con- 
vents founded.  With  all  his  complaifance  for  the  clergy,  he 
could  not  obtain  the  regal  dignity  from  pope  Benedict  VII. 
though  he  had  warmly  folicited  that  honour  j  but  it  was  after- 
wards conferred  on  his  fon,  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  domi« 
nions.*  ^ 

Similar  ftriclures  appear  in  feveral  different  parts  of  the  vo- 
lume. 

The  following  extraordinary  rebellion,  which  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Bolellau?,  furnamed  the  Bold,  deferves  to  be 
quoted  for  its  Angularity.  This  monarch  had  been  abfent  with 
his  army  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  in  the  conqueft  of  Rui^ 
fia  and  Hungary  :  ''This  long  abfence  (fay  our  hiftorians)  in- 
troduced confufion  in  Poland,  and  filled  the  country  with  events 
as  extraordina>ry  as  any  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  fcarce  credible^ 
if  they  had  not  been  paralleled  by  fomething  fimilar  in  well- 
attefted  anlient  annaVs.  The  Polifh  women,  exafperated  at  the 
indifference  of  their  hufbands,  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
females  of  Kiovia,  refolved  on  fignal  revenge,  and  raifed  their 
flaves  to  the  beds  of  their  mafters.  The  whole  fex  confpired  in 
the  fame  infamy,  entered  into  folenmi  obligations  of  general 
proftitution,  and  thereby  difhonoured  themfelves  and  family 
from  motives  of  revenge  and  jealoufy.  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
count  Nicholas  of  Zemboifin,  alone  withftood  the  univerfal  cor* 
ruption,  and  preferved  her  fidelity.  She  refifted  all  folicita- 
tions,  and  refufed  coveiing  herfelf  with  crimes  bccaufe  her  huf- 

b;md 
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band  had  given  way  to  temptation.  Advice  of  this  ftrange  re- 
volution was  received  at  Kiovia;  and  it  excited  terrible  commo-: 
tions.  The  foldiers  laid  their  di/honour  on  the  king;  and  for- 
getting that  themfelves  had  given  way  to  the  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption, exclaimed  againft  Boieflausas  a  prince  who  had  ftained 
his  former  glory  by  the  moft  ihameful  volnptuoufnefs,  who  had 
reaped  no  other  fruits  from  the  conqueft  of  RufTia  than  thofe  of 
fhame,  and  who  had  been  the  chief  inilrumcnt  of  the  irrepa* 
rable  diftionour  of  his  whole  army.  The  effedl  of  thefe  violent 
prejudices  and  refentments  againil  the  king  was  t  general  de- 
fertion*  Almoft  the  whole  army,  impatient  of  revenge,  re- 
turned to  Poland,  leaving  their  fovereign  alone  in  the  heart  or 
Ruflia. 

*  Before  their  return  the  women  had  endeavoured  to  fkreen 
themfelves  againft  the  refentment  of  their  hufbands,   by  per- 
fuading  their  lovers  to  take  arms ;  and  they  had  indeed  feized 
upon  moft  of  the  ftrong  fortrelfes,  in  which  they  withftood,  and 
for  a  long  time  foiled,  all   the  attempts  of  the  conquerors  of 
Mufcovy.     The  women,  aftuated  by  defpair,  fought    by   the 
fidesof  their  gallants,  formed  themfelves  into  battalions,  feemed 
animated  with  a  fury  altogether  irrefiftible,  fought  out  their  huf- 
bands in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  endeavoured  to  efface  the  ftaiil 
of  adultery  by  the  moft  cruel  parricide.     They  were  however  on 
the  point  of  being  fubdued,  when  Boleflaus  arrived  with  his  few 
remaining  Poles,  and  a  vaft  army  of  Ruffians,  to  heighten  the 
fcene  of  horror,  and  inflidl  equal  punifliment  on   the  women, 
their  gallants,  and  his  own  foldiers,  who  had  deferted  his  camp. 
The    king's  cruelty    united    the    women,  their  hiilbands,  and 
llaves  ;  feveral  defperate  battles  were  fought,  the  country  was 
overflowed  with  the  blood  of  its   children,  the  rebels    were  at 
length  fubdued,  and  the  few  who  had  efcaped  the  fvvord,  died 
in  loathfome  prifons,  or  under  the  excruciating  pains  of  tor- 
ture.' 

The  end  of  this  monarch' was  lamentable  :  he  was  depofed  in 
confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  holy  fee  :  *  nor  did  the  pon- 
tiff's vengeance  ftop  with  having  driven  him  from  a  throne  ;  it 
purfued  Boleflaus  to  his  retreat,  plunged  him  into  the  abyfs  of 
niifery,  and  forced  him  to  earn  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  by  the  mean 
occupation  of  a  cook  in  a  monaftery  in  Carinthia,  in  which  of- 
fice he  died;  a  fignal  inftance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  papal  dignity,  and  the  irrefiftible  in- 
fluence of  luxury  and  fenfual  pleafure  over  the  nobleft  minds, 
and  the  moft  liberal  fentiments.  Valour,  generofity,  and  am- 
bition, rendered  Boleflaus  a  hero  ;  impiety^  power,  and  pro- 
fligacy, made  him  a  tyrant.     He  began  his  reign  with  exiend-  ^ 
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ing  his  protedion  to  all  the  unfortunate  ;  he  ended  it  with  the 
moft  cruel  oppreflion  of  his  own  fubjeds,  of  whofe  refentment 
bis  crown  and  life  became  the  victims.' 

The  fubfequent  anecdote  is  related  of  Cafimir  II.  <  While 
Cafimir  was  prince  of  Sandomir,  he  won  at  play  all  the  money 
of  one  of  his  nobility,  who,  incenfed  at  his  ill  fortune,  ftruck 
the  prince  a  blow  on  the  ear,  in  the  heat  of  paflion.  He  fled 
immediately  from  juftice  ;  but  being  purfued  and  overtaken, 
he  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head  ;  but  the  generous  Cafimir 
determined  otherwife.  **  1  am  not  furprifed,  fz\A  he,  at  the 
gentleman*s  condud  ;  for  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  fortune,  no  wonder  he  fhould  attack  her  fa- 
vourite." *  After  which  he  revoked  tiie  fentence,  returned  the 
nobleman  his  money,  and  declared  that  he  alone  was  faulty,  a-s 
he  encouraged  by  his  example  a  pernicious  praflice,  that  might 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  the  people.' 

We  fhall  clofe  our  review  of  this  volume,  with  extradlmg  a 
few  of  the  principal  characters ;  whence  it  will  appear,  that  the 
xit'riters  have  by  no  means  funk  under  the  length  and  tediouf- 
nefs  of  their  literary  progrefs.  Speaking  of  Sigifmund  I.  *  he 
was  (fay  they)  the  completed  general,  the  ableft  politician,  the 
beft  prince,  and  the  ftrongeft  man  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ; 
of  the  laft  of  which  qualities,  fome  inftances  that  are  fcarce 
Credible,  are  related  ;  and  his  whole  reign  was  a  continued  fcene 
of  profperity,  obtained  by  courage,  firmnefs,  and  fagacity.* 

Of  his  fucceflbr  Sigifmund  Auguftus  II.  they  fpeak    in   the 
following  terras  :   *  This  prince  merited  the  utmofl  efteem  anti 
affeftion  of  his  fubjedts,  on  account  of  the  intereft  which  he 
took  in  their  happinefs.     Every  part  of  his  conduft  was  direft- 
cd  to  this  objed;  and    the  mcafures  he  took  were  fo  prudent, 
that  he  generally  obtained  his  purpofe.     He  governed  a  king- 
dom with  the  fame  eafe  and  oeconomy  as  he  would  a  family  :  all 
his  diretlions  were  implicitly  obeyed,  becaufe   he  founded   his 
authority  upon  the  idea,  imprefled  on  the  minds  of  his  people, 
of  his  fagacity,  virtue,  and    valour.     Nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  than  the  whole   feries  of  his  domeftic  adminiftration  ; 
nor  more  glorious  than  his  foreign  policy,  which  aimed  not  at 
conquert  and  oppreflTinn,  but  the  feciirity  of  his  own  frontier, 
and  repelling   injuries.     Jn   his  wars  with  the  Ruflians  his  va- 
lour was  confefled  ;  and,  though  be  once  proved  unfucrefsful, 
every  one  acknowledged  that  his  courage  and  conduct  deferved 
to   be  rewarded  with  vidory.     Jn  one   word,  Sigifmund  was 
meek,  affable,    liberal,  brave,  and    fagacious  *,  an    hero,   who 
jwfleffed   all    the    elfential,  but  not  the    brilliant  qualities  of 
prinies  who  are  generally  honoured  with  that  appellation.    Such 
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"i^as  his  chara^er  for  a  feries  of  years ;  though  old  age,  infir- 
mity, and  the  influence  of  a  favourite  miftrefs,  occafioned  his 
deviating  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  true  policy  for  forae  time 
before  his  death.  This  obfcured  the  luftre  of  his  reputation  ; 
but  could  not  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  Poles  the  many 
bleflings  they  had  deduced  from  his  wifdom  and  piety.* 

The  portrait  of  Batori  is  not  the  leaft  animated  pidure  in  this 
hiftory.  *  A  few  months  before  his  death  Batori  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  ^iet  to  fix  the  fucceflion,  with  a  view,  as  was  ima- 
gined, of  retaining  the  crown  in  his  own  family,  and  tranf- 
mitting  it  to  his  brother,  as  he  had  no  iffue  himfelf.  All  his 
attempts  however  proved  fruirlefs  :  the  ftates  were  refolved  to 
exclude  their  monarchs  from  all  influence  in  ele£lions,  and  to 
preferve  their  own  rights  inviolate,  which  gave  great  off^ence  to 
Bitori,  who  had  never  in  any  other  particular  deviated  from  the 
conftiturion.  Except  in  this  Tingle  inftance  his  conduft  was  ir- 
reproachable. Prudent,  gallant,  aflive,  and  juil  even  to  ri^ 
gour,  he  equally  commanded  the  refpe<^,  and  won  the  aff^ec- 
tions  of  his  people.  His  vigour  and  high  reputation  won  him 
the  crown  ;  his  wifdom  and  vigilance  preferved  it  untarniflied 
by  the  fmallell  blemilh,  and  tranfmitted  it  in  its  full  luftre  to 
his  fucceflfors.  Yet  with  all  his  good  fenfe,  there  was  a  violence 
in  his  temper,  which  fometimss  tranfported  him  to  an  excefs 
bordering  upon  madnefs :  to  this  difpofition  one  writer  afcribes 
the  fit  which  occafioned  his  death.  The  fight  of  the  envoys 
from  Riga  threw  him  into  a  rage,  that  ended  in  an  univerfal 
fpafm  of  the  nervous  fyftem.' 

*  To  this  day  (fay  our  authors,  in  a  note)  the  Poles  revere 
the  memory  of  Batori,  and  afcribe  to  him,  literally,  all  the 
iViirtues  enumerated  in  the  fubfequent  epitaph  : 

*  In  templo  plus  quam  facerdos. 
In  republica  plus  quam  rex. 
in  fententia  dicenda  plus  quam  juris  confultus. 
In  exercitu  plus  quam  imperator. 
In  acie  plus  quam  miles. 
Li  a^vcrfis  perferendis  injuriifque  condonandis,  plus  quam  vir — 
In  publica  libertate  tuenda,    plus  quam  civis. 
In  amicitia  colcnda,  plus  quam  amicus, 
in  convi(f\u  plus  quam  familiaris. 
In  vepatione  ferifque  domandis,  plus  qiiam  Ico« 
In  tota  reliqua  vita  plus  quam  philofophus.' 

The  charafler  of  Sigifm'und  HI.  liing  of  Poland  and  Sweden, 

has  ail  the  appearance  of  juftice  ;tnd  impartiality.  *  Unfortunate 

as   the  laft  years   of  Sigilki unci's  reigu  were,  he  certainly  pof- 
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feffed  a  virtuous  mind,  and  confiderable  talents  both  for  the 
field  and  cabinet.  His  reputation  fuifered  by  the  lofs  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  and  the  imperial  diadem  of  Ruffia;  but  if 
we  confider  that  his  attachment  to  the  do<5lrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  rendered  his  authority  unpopular  in  the  former  kingr 
dom,  and  refled  impartially  on  the  concurrence  of  extraordi- 
nary circumftances  which  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  latter, 
we  (hall  find  lefs  reafon  to  cenfure  the  conduft  of  Si^ifmund, 
than  to  admire  the  power  and  wildom  of  that  being  who  ef- 
fedls  thegrcatcft  purpofes  by  means  the  moft  trivial  and  incom- 
prehenfible  to  human  underftanding.  Yet  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  bigotry,  pbftiiiacy,  and  feli-fufficiency,  led  him  into 
fome  irretrievable  blunders,  and  that  he  frequently  perfifted  in 
^rror,  not  from  want  of  penetration  to  dilcover  his  millake, 
butfiom  fhame  to  acknowledge  that  he  ever  was  in  the  wrong. 
Principle  occafioned  the  lofs  of  Sweden  ;  zeal  for  religion  con- 
tributed to  the  lofs  of  Ruffia  ;  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Aq- 
liria,  and  the  good  of  Chriftcndom,  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
the  Turks  ;  and  a  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  crown  brought 
pn  the  laft  rupture  with  Sweden.  Indeed  we  may  affirm,  that  a 
regard  for  equity,  beyond  what  found  policy  didtated,  was  the 
Caufe  of  the  long  Itruggle  with  Gultavus.  He  regarded  that 
prince  as  an  ufurper  ;  ^nd,  as  he  was  incapable  of  injullice 
himfelf,  he  would  not  fuffer  it  in  another.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  a  prince  whofe  virtues  exceeded  his  vices,  and  who,  in 
other  circumftances,  would  have  died  equally  efteemed  and 
regretted.' 

Our  authors  vindicate  the  memory  of  John  Cafimir,  from  the 
^U-founded  afperfions  and  mifreprefentations  of  preceding  wri- 
ters, draw  his  charafler  from  an  accurate  view  of  his  conduft, 
and  exhibit  a  very  jurt  portrait  of  that  monarch  ;  but  as  it  would 
exceed  ourdefign  to  infcrt  all  they  have  alledged  in  his  defence, 
we  fhall  conclude  the  article  with  the  charafters  of  the  great 
John  SobjefKi,  and  Fredtric  Auguftus,  eledlor  of  Sa;vony  and 
king  of  Poland. 

Thus  ended  with  difpute  and  fadlion,  a  glorious  reign  of  one 
pf  the  greateft  heroes  the  republic  had  ever  feen  placed  on  her 
throne  j  of  a  prince  who  had,  by  dint  of  merit,  raifed  himfelf 
through  all  the  inferior  offices  to  the  dignity  of  3  crown,  to, 
which  he  gave  lufire  by  his  virtues ;  who  had  fignalized  himfelf 
before  his  acceflion,  in  a  glorious  vidory  over  the  enemies  of 
^hriftianity,  and  particularly  of  Poland  ;  who  had  aboiifhed  a 
tribute  fhameful  to  the  republic  ;  who  had  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ukraine  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  and 
^f ought  ba.k  to  their  duty  the  turbulent  warlike  Cofiacks ;  whq 
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delivered  the  houfe  of  Auflria  out  of  the  jaws  of  del^ruflion, 
and  Chrilkndom  from  that  torrent  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm it,  by  the  memorable  battle  which  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Vienna  ;  who  deferred  his  own  coronation,  that  he  might  pro- 
mote the  interelt  of  his  country,  and  merit  by  his  fervices  the 
honour  defigned  ;  and  who  was  parfimonious  in  his  private  ceco- 
nomy,  only  that  he  might. he  profufe  when  public  occafions  re- 
quired liberality.  Such  was  the  conftant  tcnour  of  Sobiefki's 
government  during  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  in  which  he 
encountered  fuch  manifold  difficulties  from  the  oppofition  of 
fadlion,  as  were  fufficient  to  have  given  him  a  ditbfte  of  royalty 
and  of  his  country.  In  faft,  he  was  to  Poland  what  Vefpafian 
was  to  Italy  ;  both  rofe  by  the  fame  gradations  and  the  fame 
virtues,  from  the  command  of  armies  to  the  fovereignty  of  their 
feverai  countries  ;  and  both  were  reproached  with  the  fame  fail- 
ings, probably  with  the  fame  injuftice.  To  conclude  the  cha- 
rader,  Sobiefki  was  deeply  tinftured  with  fcience,  confidering 
the  low  eftate  of  learning  in  Poland  ;  and  his  eloquence  was  no 
lefs  admired  in  the  fenate  than  his  valour  in  the  field.  The  art 
of  war  was  his  principal  ftudy  ;  but  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  thofe  accomplifliments  which  form  the  gentleman  and  adorn 
the  fbvereign.  Befides  his  vernacular  tongue,  he  underftood 
the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Turkifli  languages, 
and  could  even  hold  difcourfe  in  mofl  of  thefe.  He  delighted 
in  natural  knowledge,  and  ftrongly  patronized  this  ufeful  branch 
of  philofophy,  frequently  reprimanding  the  clergy  for  not  in- 
troducing modern  fyiiems  founded  upon  experiment,  into  the 
fchoDls  and  univerfities.  In  one  word,  he  was  the  molt  learned, 
politic,  valiant,  and  univerfaliy  accompliflied  monarch  that 
ever  wielded  the  Poli(h  fceptre.' 

Before  we  come  to  the  defc'ription  of  Frederick,  we  fhall  beg 
leave  to  quote  a  letter  of  the  late  marefchal  Saxe  to  the  king  his 
father.  Count  Maurice,  of  Saxony,  natural  fon  to  Frederick 
Auguftus,  had  been  elefted  duke  of  Courland  by  the  ftates  of 
that  dutchy ;  the  eledlion  was  difpleafing  to  the  Polifh  repub- 
lic ;  Augultus,  therefore,  was  under  tlie  necefllty  of  withdraw- 
ing his  countenance  from  his  (oWt  and  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
that  purpofc,  which  Maurice  anfwered  in  the  following  fpirited 
wo;ds : 

"I  hold,  faid  he,  a  didinguiflied  employment  In  the  armie^ 
of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  where  fear  vyill  admit  of  no  dif- 
guife,  nor  treachery  of  interpretation  ;  and  fliould  1  be  able  to 
furmount  all  thcfe  cflential  confiderations,  yet  I  fhall  never  be 
able  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  my  ywn  confcience,  were  any  mo- 
lives  capable  of  inducing  me  to  deviate  from  the  dired  paths  of 
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honour  and  virtue.  I  have  nothing  fo  profoundly  at  heart  as  an 
intire  refignation  to  your  majefty's  will;  but  reputation  is  ac- 
countable only  to  itfelf :  I  alone  muft  anfwer  for  blemifhes  in 
my  charafter ;  and  were  I  capable  of  renouncing  this  princi- 
ple, I  fliould  no  longer  be  worthy  of  your  favour!  Neither 
caprice  not  levity  engaged  me  to  confent  to  my  eleftion  :  it  was 
that  generous  ambition  which  animates  every  worthy  mind  ; 
and  I  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  body  of  that  illuftrious 
nobility,  who  have  fignalized  themfelves  for  ages  by  their  at- 
tachment to  Poland,  who  have  contribued  to  the  glory  and  in- 
tereflsof  the  republic,  who  have  an  equal  right  to  freedom  with 
her,  and  who  neither  intend,  demand,  or  afpire  to  any  thing 
farther  than  the  defence  of  their  natural  privileges,  and  perfift- 
ing  in  that  fidelity  which  reflefts  honour  on  the  memory  of 
their  anceftors,  and  from  which,  unlefs  compelled,  they  will 
never  depart." 

The  following  is  the  charafler  given  of  Auguftus :  *  Thus 
ended  the  life  of  a  monarch,  whofe  virtues,  vices,  and  fortune, 
were  very  extraordinary.  Good  fenfc,  politenefs,  courage,  and 
furprifing  bodily  ftrength,  were  oppofed  to  incontinence,  in- 
conftancy,  imprudent  ambition,  and  a  difregard  of  the  mo(^ 
folemn  engagements.  Auguftus  was  the  moft  defpotic  mo- 
narch (as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  fituation  would  admit)  agree- 
able fiiend,  capricious  lover,  unfaithful  hulband,  generous 
maimer,  that  had  ever  ruled  the  Polifh  fceptre  ;  and  fortune 
repaid  him  with  the  fame  ufage  he  had  fhewn  his  milireffes. 
Now  at  the  height  of  power,  and  next  moment  plunged  in  the 
deepeft  abyfs  of  diftrefs,  he  confumcd  a  long  reign  in  contend- 
ing with  a  prince  his  fuperior  in  ftrength  and  military  addrefs, 
and  in  wrangling  with  his  own  fubjeds.  In  a  word,  he  ob- 
tained an  eledive  crown  by  dint  of  intrigue  and  corruption  ; 
he  loft  it  through  ambition*  and  miftaken  policy  ;  he  faw  it 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  private  nobleman  by  the  hand  of  an 
intlexiblc  conqueror,  who  alfo  ftripped  him  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  ;  and  he  at  length  recovered  both  his  crown  and  do- 
minions by  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  turns  of  fortune  for  which 
his  life  was  remarkable.' 

To  the  hiftory  of  Poland  are  added  the  beft  accounts  of  Li- 
thuania and  Pruflia,  which  the  defedtivenefs  of  the  materials 
would  admit. 
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OTHING,  in  our  opinion,  tends  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  knowledge  than  this  method  of  colleft- 
ing  extraordinary  cafes.  It  is  the  beft  confirmation  that  a  ftu- 
dent  can  have  of  the  dodlrines  he  has  learned,  and  the  fureft 
teft,  next  to  his  own  experience,  of  the  the'ories  he  has  im- 
bibed. The  local  and  perfonal  circumftances  which  attend  thcfe 
hillories,  make  a  deeper  imprcflion  upon  the  mind  than  can  be 
made  by  a  general  enumeration  of  fymptoms,  prognoftiss,  and 
methods  of  cure,  as  they  are  fpecified  in  fyftems  and  treatifes  of 
medicine  i  and  the  peculiarity  in  each,  retains  it  in  the  memory. 
Moreover,  this  manner  of  faithfully  recording  every  thing  re- 
markable that  occurs  in  pradice,  contributes,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  towards  undeceiving  mankind  in  the  erroneous  opinion 
they  had  adopted  of  fome  medicines  and  circumftances  relating 
to  the  animal  ceconomy,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  favours  the 
progrefs  of  difcovery,  and  afcertains  the  efficacy,  inefficacy, 
or  pernicious  effedls  of  remedies,  whofe  powers  have  not  been 
thoroughly  eftablifiied. 

This  fociety  gives  us  to  underftand  in  the  preface,  that  the 
favourable  reception  their  firft  eflays  met  with  from  the  public, 
encouraged  them  to  publifh  this  fecond  volume,  which  hath 
been  delayed  by  the  much-lamented  death  of  one  of  their  mem»- 
bers,  the  truly  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  John  Clephane,  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  moft:  valuable  talents  were  united  with 
every  focial  virtue.  He  had  eftablifhed  an  extenfive  corref- 
pondence  for  the  benefit  of  the  fociety.  This  being  founded  on 
perfonal  influence,  expired  at  his  death,  and  his  papers  were  ne- 
ver digefted  for  the  public  view.  The  editors  likewife  give  no- 
tice, that  they  have  purpofely  omitted  an  account  of  what  fuc- 
cefs  has  attended  the  ufe  of  the  cicuta  in  this  country,  that 
they  might  not,  by  premature  obfervations,  contribute  either  to 
the  difcredit  or  eflablifhment  of  the  medicine,  before  it  has  been 
Sufficiently  tried.* 

The  book  begins  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Travis,  furgeon  at 
Scarborough,  who  endeavours  to  account  for  the  fea  fcurvy  ia 
large  Ihips  of  war,  from  the  effedls  of  asrugo,  owing  to  the  ufe 
of  copper  veflels  for  boiling  the  provifion.  We  cannot  help 
iiifi^ering  in  opinion  from  this  ingenious  gentleman,  in  divers 
particulars.  He  imagines  the  fcurvy  may  be  produced  from  a 
great  variety  of  diftind  caufes.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
^bat  nothing  but  living  in  a  marine  atmofphere  can  produce  the 
^ifeafe diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  fea  fcurvy;  becaufe  we 
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never  faw  all  thefymptoms  concurring  in  any  patient  not  fub- 
jeft  to  a  fea  life.  We  believe  that  this  difeafe  is  peculiar  to  that 
element,  becaufe  we  never  knew  a  fea-fcarbutic  fail  of  recovering 
upon  bting  fent  afliore,  except  when  the  crafis  of  the  blood  was 
quite  diflblved,  and  fome  of  the  vifcera  were  unfound  ;  and  this 
favourable  alteration  we  have  feen  remarkably  take  place,  where 
the  patients  were  put  afhore  on  an  uninhabited  ifland,  which 
afforded  no  refrefliment  but  plenty  of  fweet  water. 

Too  much  care,  indeed,  cannot  be  taken  in  cleanfing  and 
rinfing  the  coppers  immediately  before  the  provifion  is  put  into 
them,  left  part  of  the  aerugo,  or  dilTolved  copper,  flaould  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  fwallowed  by  the  people.  This,  we  own, 
is  often  the  cafe  ;  and  we  have  feen  the  effe<5ts  of  it  in  naufea, 
reaching,  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  Perhaps  it  may  commit  ra- 
vages in  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  produce  excoriations  in  the  in- 
teftines  ;  but  we  fliould  imagine  it  would  firft  difcover  itfelf  in 
the  ufual  effeds  of  copper  taken  internally.  That  it  may  aflifl 
the  diathefis  or  difpofition  to  the  fea  fcurvy,  we  fhall  not  de- 
ny ;  and  tiicrefore  we  join  Mr.  Travis,  in  recommending  the 
ufe  of  iron  boilers  in  the  navy  :  but  certain  we  are,  many  per- 
fons  in  long  voyages  have  been  afflided  with  the  fcurvy,  who, 
confcious  of  tiieir  own  fufceptibility  of  that  difeafe,  have  eat 
none  of  the  fhip's  provifion,  nor  any  thing  that  was  cooked  in 
copper  utenfils  untinned.  Befides,  we  know  that  the  feamen 
are  never  afilided  with  the  fcurvy,  even  when  they  feed  on 
provifion  boiled  in  thefe  coppers,  while  they  lie  at  anchor  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  land  air,  keep  the  (hip  fweet,  eat  frefli  pro- 
vifion with  greens,  and  drink  plentifully  of  good  water. 

The  fecond  hiftory  in  this  colle^lion  is  a  very  curious  cafe  of 
an  emphyfema,  communicated  by  Dr.  Hunter.  A  young  man 
having  received  an  hurt  in  his  fide,  was  {ciOiW  after  feized  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  his  whole  body  became  emphyfe- 
matous.  Dr.  Hunter  vifiting  him  next  day,  found  him  pant- 
ing for  breath  in  a  deplorable  condition.  *  The  inflation  was 
great  and  univerfal,  except  in  his  hands  and  feet,  where  it  was 
very  inconfiderable.  The  fl^in  was  every  where  fiiining,  as  it 
is  when  much  extended  by  any  kind  of  fwelling;  and,  in  moft 
places,  was  raifed  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three  inches,  from 
the  fubjacent  mufclos  or  bone.  The  air  could  eafily  be  prefTed 
out  from  any  part,  but  it  immediately  returned  upon  taking 
cff  the  hand.  When  ftruck,  his  body  founded  like  a  wet 
drum  :  and,  when  prefled,  the  air  could  be  felt,  and  its  found 
difiindly  heard.  The  cellular  membrane  was  lefs  inflated,  and 
the  Ikin  lefs  diftended  upon  his  extremities,  in  proportion  nearly 
to  the  dillance  of  the  part  from  his  cheil.  Thofe  parts  on  th^ 
furface  of  the  body,  which  have  a  more  loofe  and  yielding  ceU 
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\\i\st  membrane,  were  proportionably  more  fwellcd  :  thence 
his  eyelids  were  fo  hxed  by  their  own  bulk,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  fee  light  from  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  hap- 
pened ;  and  the/*///V  and  fcrotum  were  as  much  diftended,  as  I 
ever  i-^\v  them  in  the  worft  anafarca.'' 

* I  propofed  opening  the  Ikin  below  \\\efcnpula,  to  give 

immediate  relief,  which  Mr.  Hales  approved  of;  and  the  pa- 
tient was  very  defirous  that  we  fhould  do  any  thing  we  thought 
might  be  of  fervice  to  him. 

*  Accordingly  Mr.  Hales  made  an  incifion  an  inch  in  length. 
The  air  ruflied  out  with  noife,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  the  blaft  continued  to  be  audible  for  fome  time, 
becoming  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  I  ftroaked  the  fkin 
all  round  towards  the  wound,  and  each  time  difcharged  a  con- 
fiderable  blart  of  air.  To  make  this  procefs  more  eafy,  I  oiled 
his  (kin,  and  then  continued  the  ftroaking  ;  and,  in  a  Ihort 
fpace  of  time,  his  bulk  was  very  much  diminifhed.  He  was 
fenfible  of  great  relief  from  this  ;  from  the  moft  defponding 
llate,  his  fpirits  were  immediately  raifed.  I  was  a  little  fa- 
tigued with  ftooping,  and  left  off:  upon  which,  he  fell  to  work 
himffclf,  and  ftroaked  bis  body  upwards  and  downwards  to- 
wards the  wound  with  great  eagernefs. 

*  \  told  him  1  would  now  make  him  able  to  fee  ;  and,  with 
my  fingers,  fqueezed  the  air  from  his  right  eye-lids,  tov/ards  his 
temple,  and  then  bid  him  lock  up.  He  opened  that  eye,  faw, 
and  was  wonderfully  pleafed  :  but  prefently  the  eye- lids  filled 
p^ain,  and  were  clofed.  From  this  time,  while  we  remained 
with  him,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  prefs  the  air  from 
his  eyes,  and  looked  at  us  when  he  fpoke  to  us. 

^  In  order  to  empty  the  head,  neck,  and  oppofite  fide  the 
fponer,  Mr.  Hales  made  another  fmall  incifion  in  the  ikin, 
upon  the  right  peroral  mufcle,  from  which  we  foon  prefied  out 
a  good  deal  of  air.  He  then  defired  us  to  difcharge  the  air  from 
the  penis  and  fcrotum,  faying,  that  the  bulk  of  thofe  parts 
frighted  him.  Mr.  Hales  made  a  pundture  in  the  fcrotum,  and, 
at  the  firll  blart,  the  part  loft  two-thirds  of  its  bulk. 

*  We  agreed  that  he  Ihbuid  be  well  emptied  by  ftroaking ; 
and  then  that  a  thick  comprefs,  wet  with  fpirits  and  vinecrar, 
(hould  be  applied  to  all  the  aifeded  fide,  and  bound  as  tigh't  as 
he  could  bear  it ;  and  that  he  fliould  lie  on  that  fide.  This  was 
ordered  with  a  view  of  preventing,  as  much  as  pofiible,  more 
air  getting  into  the  cellular  membrane.  1  left  him,  andmado 
gn  appoititment  yvith  Mr.  Hales  ^0  fee  him  next  evening. 
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*  Accordingly  I  went,  accompanied  by  Dr,  Macaulay,  who 
exprefTed  a  defire  of  feeing  fo  remarkable  a  cafe.  We  found 
that  he  had  got  reft  in  the  night,  and  that  in  the  morning  his 
difficulty  of  breathing  had  increafed  a  little,  for  which  Mr. 
Hales  bled  him  again  pretty  freely.  The  wounds  were  kept 
open  all  night ;  and  his  friends,  from  time  to  time,  had  preffed 
out  feme  air.  The  comprefles  and  flannel  roller  were  not  ap- 
plied till  the  morning.  The  etnphyfema  had  fubfided  greatly 
even  fmce  I  had  left  him.  His  eyes  were  now  quite  open.  Up- 
on ftroaking  round  his  wounds,  they  ftill  emitted  air,  but  lefs 
freely  than  before,  both  on  account  of  the  inflammation,  which 
was  begun  upon  them,  as  I  imagined,  and  becaufe  there  was 
Jittle  air  remaining  in  the  cellular  membrane.  He  breathed 
likewife  with  much  more  eafe,  fo  that  1  concluded  he  was  out 
of  all  immediate  danger,  and  that  the  remaining  empljyfema 
would  go  off  gradually,  by  the  air's  being  deltroyed  or  abforb- 
cd.  We  agreed  that  his  cafe  was  now  to  be  confidered  as  a 
broken  rib  with  wounded  lungs;  and  that,  in  the  future  treat, 
ipent,  we  were  to  guard  againft  inflammation  and  fuppuration 
in  thecheft.  Mr.  Hales  was  fo  good  as  to  fay,  that  I  fliould  be 
informed  if  any  bad  fymptoms  arofe,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

*  His  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cough,  (with  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  brought  up  fome  blood  and  vifcid  phlegm) 
were  fo  very  troublefome,  that  he  was  bled  three  times  more  in 
the  courfe  of  a  week  after  this.  He  took  nitre  and  peroral 
emulfions,  then  afles  milk,  and  went  into  the  country.  The 
emphyjema  was  quite  gone  in  a  few  days  i  and,  in  about  two 
months,  he  was  in  ali  rer])e€ts  vyell.' 

The  cafe  is  fucceeded  with  fome  remarks  on  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  fome  of  its  difeafes,  by  the  fame  gentleman  ;  re- 
marks equally  judicious  and  important,  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  dodor's  well-known  accuracy  and  experience, 
as  an  anatomiit  and  phyfiologili  j  we  therefore  recommend  them 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  reader. 

Numb.  III.  contains  fome  farther  obft;rvations  on  the  ufe  of 
corrofive  fublimaie  in  venereal  cafes,  and  contains  letters  from 
feveral  furgeons  of  regiments,  confirming  the  efficacy  of  that 
9iedicine,  when  given  in  folution,  according  to  the  prefcrip- 
tion  of  baron  Van  Swieten,  and  reinforced  occafionally  by  a 
decoftion  of  farfaparilla.  Surely,  if  the  concurring  evidence  of 
many  eninent  phyficians  and  lurgeons,  who  have  tried  it  in  a 
vail  variety  of  cafes  and  circumflances,  can  eftablifti  and  afcer- 
taiu  the  charaderof  a  medicine,  we  may  pronounce  this  a  fpe- 
cific  even  in  the  moft  advanced  ftages  of  the  lues  venerea.  The 
baron's  folution  is  that  of  fixteen  grains  of  the  fublimate,  to 
thirty-two  ounces  of  brandy ;  the  dofe  is  hajf  an  ounce  of  this 
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folution  twice  a  day  ;  but  may  be  increafed  or  dimininied  occa- 
fionally,  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  or  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  In  ftubborn  cafes,  it  is  aflilled  with  half  a  pint  of  the 
ftrong  decodion  of  farfaparilla  drank  warm,  morning  and  even- 
ing, after  taking  the  medicine. 

The  fifth  number  we  owe  to  Mr.  Travis,  who  gives  an  ac- 
cnrate  defcription  of  a  genuine  luxation  of  the  os  lemoris,  ths 
poflibiliry  of  which  had  been  denied  by  fome  eminent  fur- 
geons. 

The  two  next  cafes  are  by  Dr.  Johnftone,  of  Kidderminfler : 
the  firfl,  of  a  man  in  years,  who  died  of  fchirrofities  in  the  py- 
lorus, liver,  and  pancreas  ;  the  other,  of  a  boy  fuffocated  du- 
ring a  fit  of  the  epilepfy,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjed.  In  this 
laft  body  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood  was  found  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  aorta,  and  fmall  arteries  of  the  brain  ; 
from  which  particulars  he  conjectures,  that  the  epileptical  pa- 
roxyfm,  is  generally,  if  not  always  attended  with  a  conftridlioa 
or  fpafm  in  the  capillary  arteries,  which  prevents  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  the  blood  into  the  veins  :  he  therefore  recommends  it* 
fuch  cafes,  arteriotomy  and  fcarification,  with  the  liberal  ufe  of 
antifpafmodics,  both  externally  and  internally. 

In  the  feventh  article  we  have  the  effeft  of  an  accidental  vo- 
miting, confequent  upon  an  operation  of  the  paracentheCs,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Pye.  By  this  vomiting,  which  happened  to  a  mid-» 
die-aged  gentlewoman,  the  matter  conftituting  the  afcites,  which 
was  too  ropy  to  pafs  through  the  canula,  was  difcharged  from 
the  ftomach  to  a  very  great  quantity,  and  the  abdomen  left  in- 
tirely  free  of  its  load.  By  this  cafe,  the  dodtor  thinks  we  are  fuf- 
ficiently  authorized  to  imitate  nature  in  the  like  circumftances, 
by  attempting  to  procure  fuch  an  univerfal  fliock  to  the  diliended 
abdomen,  and  the  elevated  diaphragm,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  the  like  fuccefs.  With  fubmilhon  to  the  doctor's  fuperior 
(kill  and  experience,  we  fhould  advife  this  liep  to  be  taken 
with  great  caution  ;  for  if  nature  hath  not  previoufly  opened 
the  channels  for  fuch  a  tranOation  of  the  fluid,  a  violent  fhock 
might  produce  a  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum,  juft  as  in  admi- 
niftring  a  glyfter,  if  we  fqueeze  hard  without  firft  uncorkng 
the  pipe,  a  rupture  of  the  bag  or  bladder  will  enfue. 

What  follows  is  the  cafe  of  a  locked  jaw  in  a  young  gentle- 
woman, without  any  previous  wound  or  accident,  related  by 
Dr.  George  Macaulay.  It  is  defcribed  with  great  accuracy  ; 
appears  to  have  been  the  difeafe  called  empro/ihotoncsy  and  yielded 
to  large  dofes  of  opium  frequently  repeated,  and  aflifted  by  th^ 
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The  bad  confequences  of  ufing  copper  boilers  in  the  nav*y 
are  enumerated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Ramfay,  furgeon,  to 
Dr.  Macaulay  ;  and  as  they  are  very  extraordinary,  we  ftiall  in* 
fert  the  whole  article. 

'SIR, 

*  According  to  your  defire^  permit  me  \o  give  the  following 
narration  of  the  effedls  of  verdigreafe,  which  have  fallen  under 
my  notice  at  fea. 

*  Sept.  2,  1757.  Will.  Carlile,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  fuddenly 
feized  with  convulfions,  and  fell  down  on  the  deck  infenfible  : 
he  continued  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  his  face 
convulfed,  and  his  head  turned  awry.  Upon  applying  Sp.  C.  C, 
to  his  nofe,  making  him  fwallow  fome  of  it,  and  bathing  his 
hands  in  cold  water,  he  became  a  little  fenfible.  I  afked  him 
feveral  queftions,  and  what  he  had  eat  for  dinner  ;  but  did  rfot 
receive  any  anfwer,  which  could  make  me  fufped  the  ftomach 
to  be  affedled ;  and  therefore,  as  he  was  a  boy  of  a  tender  ha- 
bit, 1  ordered  him  a  flight  anodyne  :  this  he  immediately  threwr 
up,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  bile.  On  this,  one 
of  the  people  recolle<5^ed  his  having  feen  him  at  dinner,  eating 
of  peafe,  which  remained  in  the  bottom,  and  about  the  fides, 
of  the  large  copper  kettle.  He  was  then  ordered  a  vomit  ;  but 
before  it  could  be  given,  he  fell  afleep.  In  the  night  time,  he 
was  frequently  convulfed  ;  cried  out  like  a  child  ;  talked  inco- 
herently ;  and  ftruggled  fo,  as  two  men  could  fcarce  hold  him. 
In  the  morning  he  complained  of  pains  in  his  bones  and  head, 
with  ficknefs  at  his  ftomach  :  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  was  given 
him;  and  after  it  an  anodyne;  and,  in  two  days,  he  was  in- 
tirely  recovered.  I  omitted  to  mention,  that,  upon  infpefting 
the  kettle,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  verdigreafe  at  the  corners 
of  it. 

*  Sept.  8,  1757.  I  went  on  board  the  Veftal  frigate,  with  two 
other  furgeons,  to  confult  about  fome  people  that  were  takert 
fuddenly  ill,  of  a  very  furprifing  diforder.  On  the  6th,  one 
man  was  feized  in  an  inftant,  with  a  dulnefs,  ftupidity,  and 
head-ach  :  he  fell  down,  and  ftruggled  fo  hard,  that  it  required 
fix  men  to  hold  him  :  he  fliortly  became  delirious,  and  behaved 
in  the  moft  extravagant  manner.  On  the  7th,  feveral  more 
were  feized  ;  and  on  the  8th,  to  the  number  of  fixteen  more. 
They  are  all,  at  times,  outrageous  and  mad  ;  they  fnap  witht 
their  teeth  at  thofe  who  hold  them  ;  and  ftruggle  very  much. 
One  fancies  himfelf  a  captain,  and  gives  orders  accordingly  ;  a 
fecond  calls  out  groundivy  to  fell  ;  a  third,  old  chairs  to  mend^ 
One  fpits  in  your  face,  and  laughs  heartily  upon  it  ;  one  is 
very  merry  and  fings  ;  his  neighbour  is  furly  and  ill-natured  ;• 
«nd  another  moaps  in  a  corner,  ftupid  and  infenfible.     They 
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have  all  their  lucid  intervals ;  and  then  complain  of  pains  in 
their  bones,  andof  head-achs.  Their  pulfe,  during  the  fit,  is 
full,  quick,  and  llrong;  a  fweat  breaks  out,  and  it  becomes 
fott  :  their  eyes  appear  red,  and  inflamed;  their  looks  are  wild; 
their  fpeech  incoherent ;  and  they  fleep  little.  One  man  has 
been  blooded  thrice,  taken  a  vomit,  and  after  that  an  anodyne. 
He  had  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four  hours ;  but  this  after- 
noon he  had  a  fit  confiderably  violent ;  though  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  who  are  blooded,  have  not  the  fecond  and 
after  fits  fo  violent  as  the  firft.  None  complain  of  any  gripes; 
and  few  of  any  naufea.  At  the  firft,  feveral  were  vomitted  ; 
but  no  immediate  relief  followed :  feveral  took  powders  of  ni- 
tre and  camphire.  The  fliip  is  large,  airy,  newly  built,  and 
very  healthy  till  this  time.  No  fault  is  found  in  the  beer  ;  the 
provifions  are  good  ;  and  the  men  are  ferved  with  frelh  meat. 
The  people  are  chiefly  feized  after  dinner.  Upon  infpefting 
the  kettles,  nothing  remarkable  was  found  in  them.  I  men- 
tioned what  I  had  lately  obferved  in  the  boy  on  board  our  fhip ; 
and  that  it  was  very  probable  it  might  be  owing  to  verdigreafe 
in  their  peafe,  and  other  vidnals.  The  other  gentlemen  re- 
plied, they  could  not  eafily  conjefture  that  fuch  a  train  of  fymp- 
toms  could  arife  from  this  caufe,  efpecially  as  the  prim<£  via: 
Teemed  fo  little  aff^efled  :  that  however  ignorant  they  might  be  of 
the  caufe,  it  would  be  prudent  to  treat  the  diforder  like  a  true 
phrenitisy  in  the  cooling  antiphlogiftic  method.  After  the  8th, 
no  more  were  feized  ;  and  the  whole  recovered  in  three  or  four 
days,  by  F.  S.  emetics,  blifters,  and  nitrous  medicines. 

*  Nov.  27.  The  like  malady  a  few  days  fince  prevailed  in  the 
Adventure  armed  fliip,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  odd 
fymptoms.  The  furgeon  found  the  coppers  very  foul  ;  but, 
upon  remedying  that  fault,  the  difeafe  flopt ;  and  about  fifteen, 
who  were  feized  with  it,  foon  recovered  by  vomitting,  glyfters, 
and  paregorics. 

*  Thefe  are  the  effedls  of  verdigreafe,  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  ;  and  though  in  the  Veftal  the  fault  was  not  there  fo 
apparent,  yet  the  difeafe  flopping  all  of  a  fudden,  cannot  fo  well 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  manner,  than  from  a  little  more 
caution  ufed  by  the  cooks  in  cleanfing  their  kettles.  Copper 
veflels  mufl  not  only  be  well  cleaned  out  after  dinner,  but  alfo 
every  morniug  before  breakfaft  ;  for  though  in  the  evening  they 
may  appear  clean,  yet  in  the  fpace  of  a  night  they  will  contraft 
a  confiderably  ruft,  efpecially  if  fait  provifions  have  been  boiled 
in  them,  or  they  are  waflied  out  with  fea-water.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  I  always  lay  ftri6l  injundlions  on  the  cook,  to  rinfe  the  cop- 
pers well  out  before  he  puts  in  any  water  to  boil  the  provifions. 
As  to  the  fcurvy,  I  think  at  fea  we  have  apparent  caufe  enough 
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in  the  faltnefs  of  proviTvons,  the  moifture  of  the  air,  the  fucf- 
den  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  many  fatigues  and  watchings 
of  the  failors,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  noxious  quality 
of  verdigreafe,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  (hews  its  effedls  fud- 
denly  in  the  bowels  or  nervous  fyftem.     I  am,  &c. 

James  Ramsay.* 

The  next  cafe  is  that  of  a  leg  amputated,  without  any  fubfe- 
quent  haemorrhage,  6r  bad  fymptom.  As  the  foot  had  been 
mortified,  we  wifli  the  gentleman,  who  performed  the  operatioil, 
had  examined  the  condition  of  the  arteries  in  the  leg  which  wzls 
taken  off,  that  we  might  know  whether  the  blood  had  ftag- 
nated  in  confequence  of  the  tnortification,  and  formed  plugs  for 
their  cavities.  We  fliould  alfo  have  been  glad  to  know  how 
they  appeared  On  the  furface  of  the  ftump. 

In  the  eleventh  article,  Mr.  Bernard  Baine,  apothecary,  in 
Cork-ftreet,  defcribes  his  own  very  remarkable  cafe,  being  an 
obftinate  pain  about  the  region  of  the  right  kidney,  originally 
produced  by  hard  exercife,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age; 
recurring,  after  long  intervals,  until  at  length  it  grew  intolera- 
ble ;  removed  by  Bath  water  drank  on  the  fpot  ;  returning  af- 
terwards, and  finally  cured  by  drinking  a  mixture  of  hot  com* 
mon  water,  and  cold  Pyrmont  water,  in  equal  quantities,  taken 
to  the  amount  of  five  half  pints  in  the  day,  half  a  pint  at  a 
time.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  eafy  matter  to  account  either 
for  the  diforder  or  for  the  cure,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  of  the 
rheumatic  family.  Yet  the  medicines  commonly  prcfcribed  irt 
that  diftemper,  had  no  effeft  in  this  cafe,  which  is  corroborated 
with  two  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

In  the  following  article,  by  that  ingenious  chymiil  Dr.  Mor- 
ris, we  are  favoured  with  the  genuine  procefs  for  making  aether, 
or  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  we  fliall  infert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader. 

*  Take  of  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds  ;  put  it  fnto 
a  two  gallon  ftone  bottle;  add  to  it  by  two  ounces  at  a  time, 
allowing  the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  each  ad- 
dition, three  pounds  and  fix  ounces  of  the  firong  vitriolic  acid  ; 
let  the  mixture  digeft  without  heat  for  th^  fpare  of  a  night :  in 
the  morning,  decant  it  from  one  veflel  to  another  three  or  four 
times;  convey  it  through  a  glafs  funnel  and  long  tube  into  a 
retort,  capable  of  containing  three  times  the  quantity  ;  place  it 
in  an  iron  pot,  with  an  inch  of  fand  at  bottom  ;  add  more 
fand  round  the  retort,  to  the  height  of  the  mixture  ;  fet  it  over 
a  quick  fire  ;  lute  a  large  receiver  to  the  retort,  leaving  a  pin- 
hole in  the  luting,  unlefs  the  receiver  is  perforated;  continue 
5  the 
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tht  fire,  till  an  ebullition,  accompanied  with  large  bubbles,  is 
obferved  in  the  mixture  ;  then  remove  the  fire  intirely  :  the 
heat  of  the  fand  will  be  fufficient  to  complete  the  diftillation  of 
the  ^ther,  which  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  fpirlt  of  wine 
riiftilled  before  the  ebullition,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned.* 

This  procefs  is  followed  with  fome  curious  remarks  and  expe- 
riments, and  two  cafes  of  obftinate  rhfeumatifm,  in  which  the 
sether  gave  immediate  relief.  The  doftor  has  likewife  tried  it 
txternaliy  in  the  head-ach>  and  tooth-ach,  and  internally  in 
hyfterical  cafes,  with  good  effed  :  for  our  own  parts,  we  have 
tried  it  externally  both  in  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach,  without 
any  cfFedl  at  all. 

The  thirteenth  is  a  very  long  and  tedious  article,  confiding 
of  many  letters  from  phyficians  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
giving  a  circumftantial  detail  of  an  epidemic  diftemper,  which 
prevailed  in  fome  parts  of  that  kingdom  during  the  autumn  of 
1758.  This  diftemper,  which  is  introduced  with  a  very  accu- 
rate detail  of  the  weather,  feems  to  have  been  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  a  cold,  occaficned  by  the  alteration  in  the  air,  when 
the  chill  eaflerly  winds  began  to  blow  in  the  rear  of  a  mild  dry 
fummer.  Some  patients  were  taken  with  a  Ihivering  ;  fome 
had  no  ftiivering.  Some  bad  a  head-ach  j  others  had  no  head- 
ach  to  fignify.  Some  had  a  fore  throat ;  others  were  without 
this  fymptom.  Some  coughed,  and  fome  did  not  cough.  Some 
had  high  pulfes,  and  fome  had  low  pulfes.  The  high  pulfes 
were  taken  down  with  evacuation  and  the  cool  regimen  ;  the 
low  pulfes  were  raifed  by  repletion,  and  the  warm  regimen. 
The  loofe  were  reftringed  ;  the  coftive  were  relaxed.  Thofe 
that  took  any  medicines  generally  found  the  good  effe<5^s  of 
warm  diluents,  diaphoretics,  lying  a-bed  and  fvveating  ;  and 
many  that  took  no  medicines  recovered  notwithftanding.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  infeftious  does  not  diftinQly  appear;  but  if  it 
was,  fome  happily  efcaped  the  infeftion  ;  and  thofe  that  went 
too  foon  abroad,  were  fubjefl  to  a  relapfe.  Thcfe,  to  be  fure, 
are  very  curious  circumftances,  and  the  narration  of  them  will, 
no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  medical  know- 
ledge :  but,  for  all  that,  we  did  not  think  this  diftemper  had 
been  fuch  a  rarity  in  North  Britain. 

[To  be  continued,'] 
V«i .  Xlli.  February  1762.  K  Aari 
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'T'HESE  letters  are  eafy,  polite,  and  well  calculated  to  im- 
prefs  the  inicrai nation  of  a  juvenile  reader,  and  enforce  th? 
ufeful  precepts  they  contain.  The  writer  appears  to  have  improved 
natural  good  (euk,  by  a  fedulous  application  to  the  beft  authors 
of  antiquity,  and  the  prefent  age;  he  hath  digcfted  their  know- 
ledge, rendered  it  his  own,  and  communicated  it  without  pe- 
dantry, or  the  ollentation  of  deep  erudition.  To  engage  the 
young  nobleman  in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  accomplifl^ments  which 
can  alone  qualify  him  to  difcharge  the  duties  he  owes  to  fociety 
from  his  rank  and  fortune,  is  our  author's  laudable  defign  ;  and 
he  enters  upon  the  execution  with  pointing  out  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages he  enjoys,  in  confequence  of  his  elevated  ftation. 
Others  muft  labour  to  acquire  fkill  in  their  feveral  profeflions, 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  their  time  can  be  fpared  to  improve 
themfclves  in  a  general  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and 
iji  a  graceful  and  eafy  politcnefs ;  whereas  this  conftitutes  the 
whole  ftudy  of  the  iKxbleman. 

In  tlvefecond  letter  our  author  recommends  the  fludy  of  hlf- 
tory  as  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  man  of  quality.  *  When  a 
young  nobleman  is  tracing  back  the  great  events  and  revolu- 
tions of  human  affairs  to  their  fprings  and  caufes,  confidering 
the  characters  of  legiflators  and  heroes,  and  connparing  what 
tliey  did  with  tlieir  variouF  methods  of  afling,  he  is  as  much, 
bufied  and  employed  in  ftuJying  his  own  profelfion,  as  a  watch- 
maker who  is  viewing  the  machinery  of  a  clock,  and  confider- 
ing its  fprings  and  movements."  •  A  knowledge  (tays  he)  of 
the  individual  human  frame,  is  not  more  the  aciaromiil's  bufi- 
riefs,  than  that  of  the  complex-  political  body  of  mankind  is 
the  bufinefs,  and  ought  to  be  the  fludy  of  every  man  who  is 
born  to  a  fuperior  rank  in  any  country  ;  but  chiefly  in  a  free 
country,  where  every  member  of  the  commonwealth  has  an 
influence  proportioned  to  his  llation  and  abilities.* 

He  proceeds  to  demonllrate,  that  befides  the  political  know- 
ledge of  itatesy  aDd  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  de- 
docible  from  hiftory,  this  ftudy  in  particular  qualifies  the  man 
of  h\W\on  to  fpeak  inftrudtively  and  perfuafively  in  the  Britifli 
fenate.  The  finell  models  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  beft 
maxims  of  civil  and  political  prudence,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
elafl^c  writers ;  even  modern  liiftory,  and  efpecially  that  ofGreat 
Britain,  furnirties  fpecimcns  of  animated  oratory,  not  unworthy 
©f  Athens  oi-  Rome.  5 

Ouj  ^ 
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Our  author  begins  his  third  fetter  with  fliewing  the  neceflit5' 
df  being  acquainted  with  the  more  remote  and  fabulous  ages  of 
antiquity,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  produAions  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  poetry,  painting,  and  fculpture.  The  hillory  of 
the  Grecian  Itares  is  particularly  interefling,  he  thinks,  to  a  Bri- 
tifli  nobleman,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  governments,  the 
freedom  of  the  feveral  conltitutions,  and  the  elegant  monu- 
ments which  ftill  exill  of  the  vigorous  genius,  refined  tafte,  and 
folid  undcrftanding  of  the  people.  *  To  be  converfant  in  thd 
hiftory  of  thofe  free  Itates  ;  to  know  how  their  affairs  were 
managed,  and  how  their  popular  aflemblies  were  influenced,  is, 
as  it  were,  being  acquainted  with  bufinefs,  and  tranfafting  af- 
fairs in  theory  and  fpeculation,  before  one  comes  to  be  con-» 
cerned  in  fijch  matters  in  life  and  praftice.*  He  proceeds  to  the 
Roman  hillorians,  pafies  judgment  on  the  principal  Latin  wri- 
ters, demonftrates  the  real  inltrudTion  to  be  acquired  from  a 
due  attention  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  this  vaft  empire,  and  con-* 
eludes  with  ihewing  the  manner  in  which  the  prefent  hiftory  of 
Europe  ought  to  be  rtudied. 

The  fourth  letter  is  upon  the  utility  of  biography  to  the  no-* 
bkman,  and  of  a  more  perfetSl  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
celebrated  perl'onages,  than  can  be  acquired  from  perufing  ge- 
neral hiftories.  Here  feveral  very  judicious  obfervations  occur, 
which  Vvc  have  not  room  to  tranfcribe. 

The  fifth  letter,  which  treats, of  tafte,  may  be  deemed  more 
curious  and  novel  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Here  the  author 
inquires  into  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  London  and  Paris  5 
and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  ex- 
cel in  the  fine  artsj  he  endeavours  to  alTign  the  caufes.  Tho' 
we  apprehend  this  poftulatum  may  be  difputed,  we  fhall  avoid 
controverfy,  and  content  ourfelves  with  enumerating  the  au-* 
thor's  reafons  for  that  univerfality  of  tafte  obfervabie  among 
French  gentlemen,  bred  in  the  metropolis.  Among  a  great  va-* 
riety,  thefe  are  the  principal  ;  the  refidence  of  the  nobility  in  Pa- 
ris ;  the  influence  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  different  focieties 
eftabliflied  for  the  improvement  of  the  iilles  kttres,  and  the  fine 
arts ;  the  rewards  and  honours  conferred  on  diftinguiflied  me- 
rit ;  the  public  libraries  ereded  in  ditferent  parts  pf  the  city  ; 
the  vaft  colle£tions  of  paintings,  drawings,  ftatues,  and  me- 
dah,  which  are  open  to  the  curious  without  trouble  orexpence  ; 
and  lailiy,  the  leifure  which  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  have  fof 
iludy  and  retirement,  becaufe  they  are  not  immerfed  in  bufinefs 
and  commerce. 

The  fixth  letter  is  ftill  more  intercfting,  as  the  author  has  ex- 
erted the  whole  force  of  his  genius,  in  the  defence  of  freedom, 
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and  its  happy  influence  upon  all  the  produftions  of  tafte,  ^n^ 
timent,  and  underftanding,  upon  jrts  as  well  as  fcience.  If 
we  miftake  nor,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hume  hath  endeavoured  to 
prove  in  one  of  his  efTays,  that  the  powers  of  intelleft  make  the 
greateft  progrefs  under  a  free  conftirution,  but  that  tafte,  feel- 
ing, and  the  polite  arts,  flourilh  molt  under  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment. Our  author  combats  this  affertion  with  great  eloquence 
and  ftrong  argument  :  he  reviews  the  moft  celebrated  writers 
©f  Rome,  and  proves  that  they  were  not  only  born  but  bred 
before  the  overthrow  of  libertj%  and  the  age  commonly  ftiled 
Augufian.  Terence,  Lucretius,  Salluft,  Virgil,  Catullus,  Ho- 
race, Livy,  Ovid,  Propertius,  TibuUus,  Cicero,  and  Caefar,  were 
all  born  and  educated  in  republican  principles,  and  the  greater 
number  dead  before  Auguftus  had  eitablifbed  his  dcfpotic  pow- 
er. He  indeed  patronized  genius,  becaufe  it  was  his  intereft  y 
but  from  the  time  rhat  liberty  was  extinguifhed  we  may  date 
the  decline  of  the  arts  hi  Rome, 

'  •  In  rain  (fays  our  author)  do  we  look  among  the  Romans, 
after  this  period,  for  writers  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Ciceronian 
age.  **  Situ  Mecaenates,  now  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones,"  may 
dp  very  well  in  an  epigram,  but  it  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer 
in  fad.  The  liberty,  the  fpirit,  and  knowledge  of  an  age,  muft 
form  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the  writers  of  that  age.  'Twas^ 
not  owing  to  the  patronage  of  Mecaenas  that  Virgil  was  fusb 
an  excellent  poet,  or  to  the  want  of  fuch  patrons  that  none 
comparable  to  him  appeared  afterwards.  The  noble  genius, 
that  dwelt  among  the  free  citizens  of  Rome,  difdained  to  inha- 
bit an  enflaved  country,  or  to  attend  upon  the  fubjefts  of  a 
dcfpotic  emperor.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  our  author  has  indifputably  prov- 
ed, that  the  republic  formed  the  great  writers  of  the  Augurtan 
age  ;  that  the  power  of  the  emperors  put  a  flop  to  further  im- 
provement ;  that,  had  Roman  freedom  been  of  longer  duration, 
the  people  would  probably  have  arrived  at  greater  perfedlion,  at 
kaft  in  fome  branches  of  polite  learning ;  and  that  arbitrary 
power,  and  a  vitiated  taite,  took  place  together,,  and  continued, 
hand  in  hand,  until  the  latter  became  thoroughly  depraved. 

In  the  feventh  letter  the  argument  is  continued  and  tranf- 
fo#red  to  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  which  has,  by  many  writers, 
been  compared  to  the  Augultan  age  ;  and  we  think  the  author 
has  finely  demonllrated,  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
which  rendered  the  people  flaves  to  a  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
the  eftablilhment  of  parliaments,  that  have  fince  io  nobly  vin- 
dicated their  liberties,  and  the  ftruggles  of  the  reformifts  for 
.  ivil  and  religious  liberty,  rather  than  the  patronage  of  the  mo- 
narchy 
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Bifch,  and  the  influence  of  the  court,  were  the  true  caufes  of 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  tafte  and  genius  in  France.  Thus  it  was 
not  the  defpotifm  of  Lewis,  nor  the  radiance  of  his  crown,  that 
cheriflied  tarte  ;  it  was  the  contrading  defpotifm  into  one  point, 
and  lodging  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  inftead  of 
a  multitude  ;  'twas  the  generous  efforts  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, and  the  general  prevailing  fpirit  of  freedom  in  adlion  and 
thought,  that  formed  thofe  geniufes  who  flouriflied  when  Lewis 
came  to  the  throne,  and  whofe  works  immortalize  his  reign. 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Bofluet,  Rochefoucault,  Pouffin,  and  Le 
Brun,  were  born  long  before  the  efforts  of  Richelieu  had  fully 
eftablilhed  the  power  of  the  French  monarchs.  Our  author 
fums  up  the  argument  in  the  t'bllowing  manner  : 

*  The  period  in  which  the  French  tafte  was  gradually  improv- 
ing, was  a  period  when  the  rights  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  gaining  ground;  genius  and  tafte  wete  carried  to  their 
greatefi  perfaSlion  by  thofe  who  were  born  at  the  very  time  when 
France  was  moft  free.  Since  the  adminiftration  of  Richelieu, 
the  government  hath  been  more  arbitrary,-  and  tafte  hath  not 
made  any  advances,  perhaps  hath  not  been  kept  up  with  an 
equal  degree  of  elegance  and  fpirit.  But  though  it  Ihould  be 
allowed  that  it  has,  even  this  cannot  greatly  invalidate  the  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  happy  influence  of  liberty,  fince  the 
French  are  certainly  not  fo  utterly  deprived  of  freedom,  or  fo 
much  oppreffed  by  the  iron  rod  of  (lavery,  as  to  be  rendered 
incapable,  like  the  fubje£ls  of  defpotic  emperors,  to  be  animated 
and  improved  by  other  favourable  circumftances/ 

He  concludes  the  letter  with  mentioning  fome  other  clrcum- 
ftances,  which  have  a  happy  influence  upon  tafte  in  France ; 
and  among  the  chief  of  thefe  he  reckons  the  univerfality  of  the 
French  language  ;  though  we  imagine  that  this  circumftance 
muft  contribute,  at  leaft,  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  otber 
nations  as  of  France,  if  it  be  granted  that  polite  literature,  and 
produdlions  of  tafte,  are  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  per  lec- 
tion in  that  country. 

In  the  laft  letter  our  author  examines  the  queftion,  why  poe- 
try has  flourilhed  more  in  England  than  fculpture  or  j)aiiiting. 
His  anfwer  is  only  conjeflural  ;  but  as  it  is  exceedingly  inge- 
nious,  we  fliall  prefent  it  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

*  There  are  no  paffionsof  the  human  mind  capable  of  being 
worked  up  to  greater  heights.  Or  of  producing  ftrorger  effedls, 
than  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  ;  hence  we  may  eafily  conceive, 
what  an  influence  the  confecratlng  of  ftatues  and  pitftures,  as 
objefts  of  adoration  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  muft  have 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  for  what  reafons  no  pains  are 
/pared,  and  no  expence  grudged,  to  procure  piecss  of  the  moft 
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firiking  beauty  and  expreflion  to  adorn  popifh  altars,  and  to 
animate  the  devotion  of  fupes  ftitious  votaries.  Faft  and  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  reafon.and  theory,  confirm  this  opinion,  and 
naturally  account  for  ihofe  ftrong  powers  of  fancy  which  Roman 
Catholic  painters  have  difcovered,  and  for  that  great  encou- 
ragement tiiey  have  met  with  from  the  religipus.  The  fiiil:  and 
the  laft  works  of  almoft  all  the  .great  mailers  have  been  devo- 
tional pieces,  and  done  too  for  fome  religious  houfe. 

*  Cimabue,  the  father  and  reflorer  of  painting  in  modern 
times,  when  a  boy,  ufed  to  ftep  from  fchool  and  fpend  his  hours 
in  viewing  thofe  painters,  which  the  governors  of  Florence  had 
brought  from  Greece,  and  who  were  at  work  in  the  chapel  of 
the  family  of  Gondi,  in  the  church  of  Sandla  Maria  Novella, 
There  he  firft  had  his  imagination  warmed,  and  formed  thofe 
ideas  of  an  art  he  afterwards  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfedion, 
which,  though  far  inferior  to  what  it  has  fince  arrived  at,  was 
jnfinirely  fuperior  to  that  in  which  he  found  it.  A  pidlure  of  the 
I^leiTed  Virgin  done  by  him  for  that  very  church  was  beheld 
"with  fuch  admiration,  that  all  the  people  of  Florence  went  to 
receive  it  from  him  at  his  houfe,  and  conduced  it  with  extraor- 
dinary demonftraticns  of  joy,  with  great  pomp  and  the  found 
of  trumpers,  to  the  church  where  it  was  to  be  placed.  Such 
honours  muft  have  powerfully  incited  others  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cel in  an  art  that  could  acquire  one  fo  much  applaufe. 

*  The  hiftory  of  the  moll:  famous  modern  painters  is  principally 
taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  encouragement  they  receive4 
from  popes,  and  of  the  pidures  they  did  for  churches  and  reli- 
gious houfes.  Raphael  was  fo  highly  honoured  by  Julius  11, 
and  Leo  X.  that  he  even  hoped  to  have  been  made  a  cardinal. 
His  greatcft  and  heft  pieces  were  done  for  churches,  and  the 
lubjeds  of  them  are  taken  from  facred  hiftory.  The  transfigu- 
raiion,  his  laft  and  moft  perfed  perfbrraance,  fhews  how  much 
his  imagination  was  elevated  above  vulgar  conceptions  by  a  ftu- 
cty  of  the  fublime  pafTages  of  fcripture,  fince  he  has  given  fuch 
a  divine  refplendence  to  the  figure  of  our  Saviour, ,  as  is  allowed 
to  be  indeed  wonderfnl,  and  makes  a  fine  writer  fay,  that  he 
exerted  a  lafi  and  great  effort,  to  fhew  the  power  of  his  art,  in 
conveying  an  idea  even  of  things  which  are  inexpreffible.  But 
'tisunneceffary  to  ftiew  what  motives  to  excel,  and  how  much 
qnployir.ent  the  image-worHiip  of  the  church  of  Rome  gives 
to  painters  and  llatuaries  ;  this  is  fo  evident  as  to  fland  in  nee4 
of  no  ilhidratii-n.  1  liiall  only  add,  tliat  the  fine  pidures  and' 
/tatueS,  with  which  the  popiOi  altars  are  adorned,  and  to  which 
tjieir  religion,  commands  the  people  to  fix  their  eyes  with  devour 
:;:!:ciuion,  muftgive  an  opponuniry  of  viewing  fine  pieces,  an^ 
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of  having  one's  fancy  ofrert  warmly  ftruck  with  the  charming 
produftions  of  fciHptiire  and  painting,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Protcftant  countries,  and  confequentiy  mull  afford 
young  people  many  occafions  of  feeling  the  power  of  their  ge- 
nius, and  of  dilcovering  their  taile  for  the  imirarive  arts.  Be- 
fides,  a  pidure,  which  devotion  bids  one  behold  with  venera- 
tion, mult  make  a  far  deeper  impreflion  upon  the  mind,  and 
affedl  it  with  a  more  fenfible  rapture,  than  it  could  polfibly  dc , 
were  only  one  to  look  at  it  as  a  common  piece  of  art,  or  from 
no  other  motive  but  to  gratify  tafte  or  curiofity.  Stranger 
things  have  been  told  of  the  ftrongimprelhons  made  by  images 
upon  the  imagination,  and  of  the  effeift  oi  fuch  impreftions. 
The  ingenious  Malbranche  tells  us,  1  think,  for  I  have  not  got 
his  book  by  me,  of  a  woman  who  bore  a  child  with  a  face  ex- 
adlly  refembling  the  image  of  an  old  faint,  to  which  flie  had 
conftantly  paid  her  devotions  during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy. 
Jf  this  ftoi7  be  true,  it  is  a  linking  proof  with  what  fenfibility  pic- 
tures are  fometimes  beheld  by  thofe  who  kneel  to  popifti  fbrines. 
And  if  the  theory,  that  every  fentiment  of  the  mother  is  in  fome 
meafure  communicated  to  the  foetus,  be  jnil,  it  proves  too,  that 
the  imprefiion,  made  by  a  pi£lure  upon  the  flmcy  of  the  mo- 
ther, mult  in  a  fmall  degree  affe6l  the  child's,  and  ftamp  an 
original  tafte  for  painting  upon  its  imagination.  Thus  the  cir- 
c<imftances  that  are  favourable  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
fculpture  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  may  be  traced  back  even 
to  the  moft  diftant  and  primitive  impreftions  that  are  ftamped 
upon  the  human  mind.' 

Other  explications  of  the  fame  difficulty  are  offered  ;  but 
what  we  have  quoted,  we  think  by  much  the  moft  original  and 
fatisfadlory. 

To  conclude,  we  have  not  lately  met  with  any  performance 
that  has  yielded  us  more  fatisfaftion  than  thefe  letters,  on  ac- 
count of  it)e  tafte,  genius,  and  knowledge  of  the  author. 


Art.  VII.  The  School  for  Lovers,  a  Comedy,  ^j  it  is  a5led  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  By  William  Whitehead,  Efq\ 
Poet Laureat,     2>vo.     Pr,  is.  6d.      Dodftey. 

T>EFORE  we  proceed  to  particu:arize  our  fentiments  on  this 
^  performance,  we  mult  take  notice  of  an  exprelfion  in  the 
prologue,  which  feems  to  aff^ed  our  own  charaders.  The  lines 
^re  thefe  : 

*  Yet  ftill  the  author,  anxious  for  his  play. 

Shook  his  wife  head what  will  the  crtiics  fay  ? 

As  ufual,  Sir -abufe  you  all  they  can.' 
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If  we,  the  Reviewers,  are  included  in  this  general  denomina- 
tion, we  mud  plead  Not  guihy  to  the  indiSiment,  To  the  beft  of 
our  recolledion,  we  never  abufed  Mr^  Whitehead,  nor  con-, 
demned  any  of  his  works  :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  always 
beftowed  upon  them  that  approbation  which  they  very  well  de- 
ferved.  Nay,  we  will  defy  our  worft  enemies  to  produce  a  fin- 
gle  inftance  in  the  Critical  Review,  wherein  we  have  treated  any 
refpedable  author  wiih  difrefped,  or  condemned  any  perfor- 
mance of  merit  to  oblivion.  In  our  animadverfions  we  have 
always  endeavoured  to  avoid  perfonalities,  and  to  feparatc  the 
writer's  private  charader  from  the  confideration  of  his  works,, 
except  in  a  very  few  inftances,  which  would  not  admit  of  this  fe- 
paration.  In  ret  rn,  we  have  been  expofcd  to  all  the  malice 
and  revenge  of  bad  writers,  maddened  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
their  labours.  Inllead  of  pointing  out  the  abfurdity  and  in- 
juftice  of  our  cenfurcs,  they  have  reprated  the  general  charge 
of  ignorance,  envy,  infolcncc,  and  rcuriility.  Not  contented 
with  impeaching  our  underllanding  and  integrity  as  critics, 
they  have  fcrutinifed  the  private  charadlers  oi  fome  individuals^ 
fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  the  Review,  and  finding  them  proof 
againll  all  hoftile  inquiry,  have  very  honeftiy  invented  circum- 
ihnces  againll  their  perfonal  condufl.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  he  who  defames  and  atteaiprsL  to  vilify  the  charafler  of  hisi 
neighbour,  while  his  own  confcience  tells  him  it  is  unexception- 
able, muft  be  a  wretcii  fo  hardened  in  iniquity,  as  to  undertake 
and  perpetrate  the  woril  of  villainies,  were  he  not  reftrided  by 
the  confidcralion  of  his  own  fafety.  Thofe  general  calumnia- 
tors we  leave  to  ihe  ftings  of  their  own  refledion  ;  but  we  can- 
not help  fmiHng,  to  find  ourfelves  accufed  of  abufe  and  fcurri-. 
Irty,  by  thofe  who  have  drained  every  fewer  of  obloquy  an4 
flander,  to  defile  and  disfigure  our  names  and  reputation. 

We  learn  from  an  advertifement,  prefixed  to  the  performance 
now  before  us,  that  it  i^  founded  on  a  plan  of  monfieurdeFonr 
tenelle,  never  intended  for  the  flage,  and  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  LeTfJiament.  It  isin- 
fcribed  to  the  memory  of  that  elegant  writer;  and  the  author 
fubfcribes  himfelf  a  lover  of  llmplicity  ;  an  epithet  which,  in 
our  opinion,  he  has  not  afTumed  without  reafon,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  the  School  for  Lonjers.  The  fable  we  fliall 
Iketch  in  a  few  words.  Sir  John  Dorllant,  a  gentleman  of  the 
molt  delicate  honour,  is  enamoured  of  the  accomplilTied  Caelia, 
to  whom  he  is  left  guardian  by  her  father's  will,  with  an  exprefs 
» laufe  by  which  he  can  claim  her  in  marriage.  Modely,  a  gay 
gentleman  of  the  town,  comes  down  to  Sir  John's  houfe  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  efpoufe  the  knight's  fif^er  Araminta,  a  fine 
>>oiiianj  to  wheal  he  h^  made  his  addreffes3  but  in  the  inte- 
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rim  he  fees  Cg?lia,  and  praftifes  upon  her  heart,  not  without 
tnaking  fome  progrefs  in  her  afFeftion  ;  for  her  regard  to  Sir 
John  feems  to  be  founded  rather  upon  efteom  and  gratitude, 
than  upon  the  pafiion  of  love.  Modely's  defign  upon  this  young 
lady,  is  countenanced  and  aifiiled  by  her  own  mother  lady  Be- 
verley, an  antiquated  coquette,  who  has  herfelf  an  inclination 
for  the  knight ;  and  his  advances  to  Caelia  are  perceived  by  the 
keen,  penetrating,  jealous  eye  of  Araminta.  Belmour,  the 
friend  of  Modely,  helps  to  thicken  the  plot,  and  bring  on  the 
denouement.  Many  perplexities  arife  from  the  delicacy  of  Sir 
John,  the  fenfibility  of  Cxlia,  the  jealoufy  of  Araminta,  the 
levity  of  Modely,  and  the  pafiion  of  lady  Beverley.  The  knight, 
on  a  fuppolition  that  Caelia  has  a  tendre  for  Modely,  refolves 
to  facrifice  his  own  quiet  to  her  happinefs,  and  actually  gives  her  a 
paper,  releafmg  her  from  the  reftridlions  in  her  father*s  will.  This 
noble  way  of  proceeding  produces  an  equally  generous  effort 
In  Caelia,  who  tears  the  writing  in  difdain,  exprefles  the  utmoft 
afflidion  at  finding  herfelf  given  up  by  Sir  John  Doriiant  ;  re- 
jects the  addrefles  of  Modely  with  contempt  for  his  behaviour  to 
Araminta  ;  lends  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  exhortations  of  her  mo- 
ther ;  and,  finally,  furrenders  her  heart  to  the  right  owner,v 
Modely  repents,  and  returns  to  Araminta,  who  feems  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  fmcerity,  and  is  half  reconciled.  Lady  Beverley 
is  tolerably  well  fatisfied  ;  the  reft  of  the  perfons  in  the  drama- 
are  happy  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  dance. 

The  reader  mull  not  exped  to  meet  with  much  witty  repar- 
tee, or  great  violence  of  humour,  in  this  performance.  Nor 
will  the  eye  be  entertained  with  a  variety  of  fhifting  fcenes,  nor 
the  imagination  tranfported  by  a  hurry  of  bufinefs  ;  yet  thefe  are 
the  articles  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  a  modern  comedy,  in  a  great 
meafure,  depends.  Our  author  has  preferved  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaftnefs ;  though  we 
have  lived  to  hear  this  cenfured  as  a  defeft,  In  the  conduct  of 
the  fable  he  has  judicioufly  maintained  the  keeping,  and  render- 
ed all  the  other  chara£ters  fecondaryand  fubfervient  to  the  prin- 
cipal figures,  Sir  John  Doriiant  and  Caelia.  This  is  a  propriety 
which  many  a  good  artift  has  not  been  able  to  eftablilh.  We 
have  known  a  fubordinate  groupe  ftart  forwards,  rival  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  importance,  and  diminifli  their  effeft,  in  fpite  of 
all  that  the  painter  or  poet  could  do  to  keep  them  at  their  pro- 
per diftance. 

Although  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  School  for  Lovers  to  elevate, 
furprize,  and  excite  loud  burfts  of  laughter  ;  the  delicate  rea- 
der will  find  in  it  abundance  of  entertainment.  The  charadlers 
are  well  diftinguifhed  and  contrafted ;  thofe  of  Sir  John  and 
Caelia  are  marked  by  a  very  amiable  and  engaging  fenfibility, 
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which  recommends  them  ftrongly  to  the  favour  of  the  audience. 
The  dialogue  is  eafy,  natural,  and  genteel,  and  the  fituations 
are  extremely  interefting. 

A  nice  critic  might  think  the  charafler  of  Belmonr  infignifi- 
cant,  if  not  unnecelfary;  and  that  Modely,  notwithftandinghis 
penitence,  was  fcarce  intitled  to  a  reconciliation  with  Araminta  ; 
as  there  feems  to  be  fomething  more  inexcufable  than  meer  le- 
vity, in  his  condudt.  For  our  parts,  we  heartily  wifh  he  had 
made  no  impreflion  on  the  heart  of  the  delicate  Czelia,  which, 
we  think,  ought  to  have  been  kept  facredto  hini  who  was  alona 
worthy  to  poflefs  fuch  an  inellimable  treafure. 


Art.   VIII,   The  Hijiory  cf  the  Traiiels  and  Adventurei  of  the  Che- 
valier  John   Taylor,   Ophthalmiater  ;  Pontifical — Itnperial  and 

Royal I'he  Kings  ^Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  The  E- 

leSlors  of  the  Holy  Empire — The  Princes  of  Saxegotha,  Meck- 
lenberg,  Anfpach,  Brunfwick,  Parme,  Modena,  Zerbft, 
Loraine,  Saxony,  Hefle  Caflel,  Holftein,  Salzbourg,  Ba- 
viere,  Leige,  Bareith,  Georgia,  &c.  Pr,  in  Opt,  C.  of  Rom. 
M,  D. — C.  D. — Author  of  45  Works  in  different  languages  : 
the  produce  for  up-wards  of  thirty  Tearsj  of  the  greateji  PraSiice 
in  the  Cure  of  dijiernpertd  Eyes^  of  any  in  the  Age  <Tve  li've — Who 
has  been  in  every  Courts  Kingdom^  Province^  State^  City,  and 
To-wn  of  the  leaf  Ccnf  deration  in  all  Europe,  ^without  exception. 
Written  by  Himjelf  Introduced  by  an  humble  Appeal,  cf  the 
Author  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  Addreffed  to  his  only  Son. 
3  Wj.   %'vo.  Pr.  ys.  6d.  Williams. 

'np  H  E  chevalier  Taylor  is  one  of  thofe  wonderful  and  eccentrio 
-^  geniufies,  who  appear  perhaps  about  once  in  a  century,  to 
furprife  and  aftonifh  mankind,  who,  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  reft  of  the  world,  fpeak,  write,  and  aft,  according  to  the 
bent  of  their  own  inclination  ;  who,  armed  with  that  confidence 
which  arifes  from  the  higheft  opinion  of  their  own  abilities, 
never  fay  or  do  any  thing  like  other  men.  From  beings  {o 
extraordinary,  nothing  but  works  as  extraordinary  can  be 
cxpefted.  We  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  leaft  furprifed  to  find 
the  performance  before  us  different  in  every  refpeft  from  the 
generality  of  thofe  which  fall  under  our  infpeftion.  The  che- 
valier need  not  have  informed  us  in  the  title  page,  that  it  was 
njcritten  by  himfelf  as  no  creature  upon  earth,  but  John  Taylor, 
Opthahuiatei ,  ^c.  could  polhbly  have  compofed  it.  The  adT 
ventures  related  are  fo  whimfically  romantic,  the  tranfitions 
fo  fudden  and  pindaric,  the  ftile  fo  lofty  and  inflated,  that  the 
reader  cannot  help  fancying  hi|iifelf  in  the  regions  of  ^//.yo////k» 
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aod  following  the  knight  of  La  Mancha^  wliom  the  Chevalier 
feems  to  refemble  in  fome  of  his  moft  ftriking  features.  The 
dedication  to  his  fon,  with  which  he  ufhers  in  his  work,  ha«j 
fomelhing  fo  peculiar  in  the  calt  and  turn  of  if,  that  we  cannot 
refufe  our  readers  the  fatisfadion  of  perufing  it, 

*  To  my  only  SON. 
'  My  Dear  Son, 

*  Can  I  do  ill  when  I  addrefs  to  you  the  (lory  of  your  fo. 
ther's  life  ?  Whofe  name  can  be  fo  proper  as  your  own,  to  be 
prefixed  to  a  work  of  this  kind  ?  You  who  was  born  to  reprc- 
fent  me  living,  when  1  fhall  ceafe  to  be — Born  to  purfue  that 
moft  excellent  and  important  profelllon,  in  which  1  have  for  fo 
many  years  laboured  to  be  ufeful — Born  to  defend  my  caufe, 
and  to  fupport  my  fame. 

*  May  I  not  prefume^  that  you,  my  fon,  will  defend  your  fa- 
ther's caufe  ? — May  I  not  affirm,  that  you,  my  fon,  will  fup- 
port your  father's  fame  ? 

*  After  having  this  faid,  need  I  add  more  than  remind  you 
. — Thar,  to  a  father,  nothing  can  be  fo  dear  as  a  deferving 
fon — Nor  ftate  fe  defirable,  as  that  of  the  man  who  beholds 
his  fucceflbr,  and  knows  him  to  be  worthy. — Be  proiperous — • 
^e  happy.  1  am. 

Your  affeflionate  Father, 
The  Chevalier  JOHN  TAYLOI^.* 

What  think  you,  gentle  readers  ?  ^uale  prindpium' dedit  ! 
but  this  is  nothing  to  the  noble  fubiimiry  of  ftile  which  ap- 
pears in  the  preface,  where  the  chevalier,  who  is  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  modeji  men  upon  earth,  calls  on  the  princes  and  po- 
tentates of  the  world  to  teftify  his  merit. 

*  O  thou  mighty — 0  thou  fbvereign  pontiff — O  thou  great 
luminary  of  the  church  1 — O  ye  imperial — O  ye  royal— O  ye 
great  mafters  of  empire  ! — O  ye  empreifes — O  ye  queens — 
O  ye  great  people  of  Rome,  once  mafters  of  the  willing  world, 
governors  of  that  great  miftrefs  of  our  terreftrial  globe,  have 
you  nor  declared  with  one  voice  in  praife  of  my  works — ^O 
ye  learned  great  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfic — excellent  in 
virtue — you  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  human  wifdom. 
have  you  not  told  to  mankind  how  highly  you  approved  my 
cjeeds  ?' 

With  this  kind  of  gallimaufry  our  chevalier  fills  about  ten  or 
a  dozen  pages,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  hiftory  of  his  lif- 
and  adventures,  which,  by  a  ^ries  of  uninterefting  fads, 
ridiculous  ftorieSj  long  winded  periods,  and  crude  and  trite 
fefle6tions,  he  has,  contrived  to  fpin  out  into  three  tedious  vo- 
lumes,'which  few,  befides  the  unfortunate  reviewers,  will  per- 
haps 
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haps  ever  take  the  pains  to  go  through.- — He  tells  us,  that  (in 
his  own  inimitable  ftile)  in  Norwich  he  iirft  beheld  the  light, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  glories  of  the  fun;  and  that 
in  this  famous  city  his  mother  firft  became  acquainted  with  his 
cxirtence;  that  his  father,  (obferve,  reader,  what  a  wonderful 
difcovery)  was  the  lall  before  himfeif  of  all  his  race;  and  that 
from  his  infancy,  he  had  an  inclinaiion  innate  for  that  particti- 
lar  part  of  phyfic  for  which  he  is  fo  well  known  ;  and  hopes 
that  by  the  care  and  induftry  of  his  fucceffors  it  may  be  told 
in  after-times,  that  he  was  born  in  this  age  for  this  great  and 
important  undertaking  ;  and  that  all  mankind  were  convinced 
before  he  left  the  world,  that  his  labours  had  not  been  in 
vain.  Then  follow  ten  or  a  dozen  pages  to  tell  us,  that  fuch 
a  year  he  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  ;  the  next,  went  to  Dublin  ; 
the  next,  to  Rome ;  &c.  to  which  he  adds  a  lift  of  five  and 
forty  books  written  by  him  in  different  languages ;  and  3 
fpecimen  of  his  courfe  of  leflures,  given  in  the  feveral  courts 
;i broad,  in  the  prefence  of  cronjcnetl  Ixads  an^  fovereign  princes^ 
with  all  whom  (if  we  will  believe  him)  befuies  two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  greatefl  men  in  the  world,  he  was  intimately- 
acquainted. — He  tells  us,  that  he  travelled  once  above  a 
hundred  leagues  to  fee  the  famous  Metaitafio,  that  he  might 
lay,  in  the  ftory  of  bis  life,  that  no  one  man  of  any  extraordi-: 
nary  excellence  in  all  Europe  had  (fcaped  his  perfonal  know- 
ledge:  the  word  efcaped  is  here  made  ufe  of  by  the  cbe'valier 
with  great  propriety,  as  we  believe  all  thofe,  who  had  that, 
good  fortune,  were  not  infenfjble  of  their  happinefs.  So  infa- 
fiablewas  the  doftor*s  thirft  after  knowledge  of  this  kind,  that, 
after  enumerating  a  long  file  of  eminent  perfonages,  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  he  adds,  '  I  perfonally  knew  Jonathan 
JVildy  Jack  Shepherd^  and  that  wondrous  female,  named  the 
Rabbit  Woman  ;  was  by  accident  hearing  trials  at  the  Old 
Maily,  and  faw  Blake  cut  the  throat  of  the  firft  ;  was  at  the 
trial  of  the  fecond  ;  and  at  the  detedlion  of  the  impofition  of 
the  third.* 

What  a  furprifingly  extenfive  knowledge  this  chevalier  Tay- 
lor mufthave  !  What  a  pity  it  is  he  could  not  have  added,  *  I 
knew  Afhley  atthe  punch-houfe,  have  bought  buttons  of  Si- 
mons the  Jew,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  Betty  Canning, 
lifted  mother  Squires,  drank  tea  with  Mr.  farfons,  and  was 
1ft  into  the  fecret.  of  the  Cock-lane  ghoft  by  mifs  Fanny  her- 
felf.» 

Would  you  believe  it,  readers,  that  this  celebrated  Opthalmia- 
ter  has  feen  more  with  his  own  eyes,  than  all  the  eyes  he  ever 
reftored  put  together  ;  at  Naples,  he  faw  (he  tells  us)  that 
tremendous   fiery  mountain  Vifttvous  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a 
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mountain  we  never  yet  heard  of,)    he  faw  two  bodies  and  one 
trunk,  and  two  heads  and  one    body ;  he   faw  fome  of  thofe 
very  elephants  (fiirprifing,  that  a  man  Ihould  fee  an  elephant !) 
that  Thamas  Kouli  Kan  once  charged  with   the  treafure,  that 
he  had   brought  from  the  great  Mogul's  country,  and  one  of 
them  was  above   400  years  old,  and  he  was   likewife  well  in- 
fornred  of  the  adventures  of  prince  Hercules  *,  (a  gentleman 
whofe  name  we  do  not  remember)  and  was  intruded,  he  tells 
us,  in  the  criiel  manner  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  conquered 
princes ; — what  a  pity  it   was  the  dodor  could  not  have  exer- 
cifed  his  genius,  and  immortalifed  his    name  by  putting  them 
in  again  !    He   has   met*  he  fays,  with    many  fingular  beings, 
{none  we  believe  fo  fingular  as  himfelf )   in  various  parts,  fuch 
as  men  not  exceeding   ^4  inches  in  heighth,  and  others  of  8 
feet    (fingular  enough  indeed  !)  both  in  juft  proportion  and 
found  judgment.     How  happene*d  it,  dear  chevalier,  that  you 
could  not  perfuade  fome  of  thcfe  Lilliputians  or  Brobdignaggiaus 
to  accompany  you  to  England  ?  you    might  have  made  more 
money  of  them  here  than  all  your  knowledge   of  the  eye,  bi" 
even  than  the  hiftory  of  your  own  life,  will  ever  bring  you  in  : 
the  dodor,  in   Ihort,    hath  feen  nuns,  friars,  hermits,  tombs, 
relicks,  miracles,  &c.  &c.  every  thing,  and  every  body,  in  the 
world  ;  and  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  this  ?  doubtlefs 
that  he  is  the  greateft  man  in  the  world  :  as  the  poet  fweetly 
Tings, 

If  you  have  feen  all  thefe,  then — ^ — 

*"  But  the  chevalier's  merit,  as  a  traveller,  is  poor  and  in- 
confiderable  in  comparifon  with  the  aftoniftiing  figure  which 
he  makes  in  thcfe  volumes  as  a  philofopher,  a  wit,  a  divine, 
a  lover,  and  a  dancer  :  nobody  was  ever  fo  hugely  admired 
and  refpecled  by  the  men,  or  fo  univerfally  beloved,  carefled,  and 
idolized  by  the  ladies,  infomuch  that  he  was  enabled  to  give 
us,  in  his  firll  volume,  a  moft  learned  and  complete  dilferta- 
tion  on  The  Art  of  Pleajtng,  founded  on  his  own  experience. 
What  opinion  the  chevalier  himfelf  had  of  this  dilTertation,  the 
reader  will  learn  by  his  own  words.  *  I  could  talk  (fays  he) 
v^\\o\t  days  on  this  moft  interefting  and  delightful  fubjeft,  and 
I  believe  all  who  know  me  will  agree,  that  fuch  have  been  my 
opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge  this  way,  and  fuch  is  my 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  that  on  this  topic  I  could 
furnifli  a  perpetual  variety;  but  it  becomes  me  here  to  put  a 
period,  left  1  fhould  betray  the  novice,  not  the  mafter,  ht 
the  art  ofpkafing ;  for  by  faying  too  much  upon  it,  however,  t\\ 

*  Vifwvous    is  the    doftor*s  new  name    for  l\fuziui^    and 
Prince  Hercules  for  Prince  H^raclim, 
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iry  own  judgment,  entertaining,  the  effeft  vviih  fome,  rr.ay' 
not  equal  my  defire,  and  with  all  fuch  I  cannot  hope  to  pleafe^ 
and  eonfequently  iofc  with  them,  what  1  labour  with  all  ta 
obtain.* 

To  convince  us  that  he  was  himfelf  a  great  proficient  and 
perfedl  adept  in  the  abovementioned  Jrt  of  P leafing,  he  tells 
t\vo  or  three  ftories  of"  hiniTclf  (too  long  to  be  here  infertedj 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  chevalier,  who  always  aflumed 
the  charafler  of  an  EnaNiora:o,  made  himfelf  extremely  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  fome  pcrfons  of  the  lirft  fafliion  abroad, 
who  treated  him  as  the  duchcfs  did  Don  Quixor,  drew  him  into 
a  fcrape,  and  then  laughed  at  him.  See  the  account  of  his 
making  love  to  a  princefs,  vol.  I.  p.  iio.  The  following  little 
adventure,  as  related  by  the  chevalier  in  his  fecond  volume, 
irtay  ferve  to  give  us  an  iJea  both  of  the  opinion  which  he  en- 
tertains 6^  his  own  abilities  in  his  profeiTion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  his  ftile  and  manner. 

•  Being  on  my  road  (fays  he)  to  another  great  court,  my 
coach  wa:i  flopped  on  my  palfage  through  a  little  town,  by  a 
woman,  who  had  the  appearance  of  fome  poor  fliopkeeper's 
wife  in  that  place,  to  afk  my  advice  as  I  palled  ;  for  her 
daughter,  a  girl  about  i6,  who  had  bad  eyes,  and  begged  of 
me  with  great  earneftnefs  to  come  into  a  neighbour's  houfc  to 
give  her  my  opinion.  Agreeing  to  this,  I  went  into  the  room 
where  the  girl  was,  and  after  having  examined  her  diforder,  I 
told  her  mother,  as  1  believed,  that  I  fhould  have  no  ^reat 
difficulty  in  curing  her  daughter  ;  but  if  flie  expeded  my 
afiiftance,  (he  muft  follow  me  to  the  court,  whither  1  was  then 
going,  for  this  was  an  affair  of  fome  days  :  and  as  (he  appear- 
ed to  me,  to  be  a  poor  woman,  I  judged  her  no  way  able  to 
anfwer  the  expence  of  my  being  detained  on  her  account,  con- 
fideiing  thenumb-r  of  attendants  1  had  at  that  time  with  me  ; 
however,  Hie  rcquelkd  me  to  ftay  in  town  that  night,  till  her 
hulband  came  home,  to  have  his  opinion,  and  offered  me  ai 
confideration,  that  fhould  be  agreeable  to  me  for  the  lofs  of 
my  time.  To  which  I  confented,  and  next  morning  early 
waiting  the  arrival  of  her  huiband,  there  came  to  me  an  e*- 
prefs  from  a  neighbouring  duke's  court,  about  fifteen  miles 
tioni  that  place,  with  a  letter  in  fubflance,  telling  me  from 
the  miniller  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  that  the  princefs  his 
daughter  had  a  great  defedl  in  her  fight;  and  hearing  by  the 
publick  papers  that  I  was  topafs  that  way  to  fiich  a  court,  de- 
fired  that  I  would  inftantly  quit  the  road,  and  come  over  to 
the  duke's  court.  On  this  I  infiantly  ordered  my  equipage 
ready,  and  fet  forward  with  the  meffenger,  and  left  orders  for 
tliegiil,  with  whom  I  was  the  night   before,  together  with  her 
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father  on  his  arrival,  to  follow  me  to  court,  if  flie  expefldd 
any  relief  from  me.  Bting  at  length  arrived  at  the  duke's 
court,  and  introduced  to  his  highnefs,  the  phyficians  then  at- 
tended my  arrival,  being  informed  by  them  the  particulars  of 
the  diforder  in  the  young  princefs's  eyes,  I  was  conduced  into 
her  apartments — But  how  was  I  aftoni(hed  to  behold  in  this 
princefs  the  very  poor  girl  that  I  was  talking  to  the  night  be- 
fore, under  the  charader  of  a  poor  Ihopkeeper's  daughter : 
recovering  by  degrees  my  furprize,  and  making  the  moll  be- 
coming and  refpedful  apology  in  my  power,  1  was  told,  that 
this  artifice  was  played  by  the  order  of  the  fovereign,  her  father, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  the  goodnefs  of  my  heart,  as  well  as 
my  abilities  in  my  profeflion  ;  for  as  a  poor  girl,  it  would  not 
have  been  worth  my  while  to  undertake  a  hazardous  cafe  foi; 
the  trifling  reward  fhe  was  capable  of  giving  me :  but  as  a 
princefs,  the  temptation  was  great,  and  it  was  poflible,  not 
knowing  me  properly  ;  that  1  might  have  undertaken  on  any 
confideration,  a  perfon  of  that  high  rank  :  and  notwithftand^ 
jng  I  had  flattered  myfelf  that,  my  character  and  probity  in  my; 
profeflion,  were  too  well  eftabliflied,  to  give  caufe  for  a  projedfc 
of  this  kind,  yet  this  was  the  undoubted  motive.  However,  in 
the  end,  I  had  the  fatisfaction  of  anfwering  all  that  could  be 
expelled  from  me,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  poor  girl,  as  the' 
princefs.  For  my  proceedings  were  fo  well  approved  of  by  the- 
former,  that  I  was  in  confequence  confulted  for  the  latter  ; 
the  event  proved  happy,  her  highnefs  was  reftored  to  her 
fight  by  my  hands,  and  on  parting  from  that  court,  as  I  had 
before  from  fo  many  others,  was  judged  well  worthy  of  a  title, 
together  with  various  magnificent  prefents,  and  other  diftin- 
guifhed  marks  of  benevolence  and  favour,  from  the  fovereign 
and  his  family.* 

But  our  learned  doftor  not  only  reftores  to  fight  thofe  who 
^re  blind,  but  thofe  who  are  not.  For  inflance,  *  An  Italian 
nobleman,  (fays  he)  who  believed  himfelf  blind,  from  an  hy- 
}K)choiidriac  diforder,  came  to  me  for  advice.  I  inftantly  agreed 
with  him  in  opinion,  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  liep  to- 
wards a  cure  in  thefe  cafes)  in  obedience  to  his  requell,  I  did 
fbmething  to  his  eyes,  which  he  efl:eemed  as  an  operation.  I 
clofed  his  eyes  as  ufual,  by  bandage  ;  in  a  few  days  after, 
before  1  fet  them  af  liberty,  I  prepared  his  mind  for  the  good 
effefts  of  my  labours  ;  finding  his  judgment  ready  for  ray  de~ 
f)gn,  I  raifed  the  bandage,  prevailed  on  him  to  believe  ;  he  , 
did  believe,  was  convinced  he  was  reflored,  and  returned  with  - 
joy  to  his  own  country/  ... 

We  are  not  to  wonder,  after   fuch  furprifing;  relations,  that 
a  lady   of  ninety,  po  fie  fled  of  immenfe  riches,  'niojltd,  as  the 
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doftor  informs  us,  fall  violently  in  love  with  him,  and  offer 
him  her  heart,  which  was  foon  broken  by  the  chevalier's  un- 
kindnefs.  *  Whilft  I  was  wandring  (fays  he)  to  another  part 
of  the  globe,  often  thinking  of  itiy  misfortune,  by  neglecting 
fo  happy  an  opportunity  to  make  meindependant ;  and  had  no 
other  confolation  but  from  remembring,  that  my  only  reafo» 
for  the  negledt  of  fo  great  a  lady's  love  was,  that  I  had  then 
living  a  lady  who  claimed  me  as  her  right ;  a  reafon,  however 
trifling  in  the  opinion  of  others,  proved  the  undoubted  cauft 
of  this  my  great  lofs.— Should  I  repent,  *tis  certain  fome 
would  blame  me — Should  I  not  repent,  all  muft  agree,  that 
this  deed  of  mine  was  well  worthy  of  applaufe.* 

From  the  recital  of  feveral  extravagant  love- tales  in  his  2d 
volume,  the  chevalier  runs  on  without  any  order  or  conncftiort 
upon  twenty  different  fubjefts,  fuch  as  the  force  of  prejudice^ 
feds,  and  religions  ;  fuieide,  duelling,  dancing,  jealoufy,  &€* 
&c.  compofing  all  together  the  moft  iivtinge  farrago  that  the 
prefs  ever  groaned  under,  all  tending  to  eflablilh  the  chevalier's 
own  confequence. 

And  /  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 

*  If  I  did  not  fear  (fays  he)  to  betray  too  great  a  partiality 
iu  my  own  favour,  ^-which  all  muji  perceive  that  I  have  every 
<where  in  this  ivork  laboured  vjith  fo  much  care  to  avoid,  I  could 
carry  thefe  reflexions  yet  farther :  I  could  prove,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  perfuade  me,  but  that  every  eye  has  fome 
defeft  that  has  not  been  under  my  care.  Let  us,  continued  I, 
gentlemen,  fuppofe  the  natural  eye  as  a  diamond  in  the  mine  ; 
we  all  know,  that  they  are  both  equally  the  works  of  heaven  ; 
yet  the  latter  does  not  difcover  it's  beauties  till  palTed  through 
the  hands  of  man :  a  brute  diamond  mufl,  faid  I,  be  polifli- 
cd  to  fhew  it's  charms,  why  not  an  eye  :  for  me  I  confefs, 
though  perhaps  it  will  not  become  me  to  give  my  reafons,  that 
I  have  ever  remarked  an  aflonifliing  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
an  eye  after  having  pafTed  through  my  hands.  Nay,  1  muft 
own,  that  I  have  very  rarely  a  good  opinion  of  an  eye,  that 
has  not  paffed  through  my  bands,  efpedally  that  of  the  fair  i 
for  though  I  ever  was  a  remarkable  defender  of  their  caufe,  1 
have  always  found  fuch  an  aftonifhing  alteration  in  their  eyes, 
after  pafling  under  my  care,  fuch  an  addition  I  have  ever 
after  feen  of  fire  and  vivacity,  that  1  have  not  only  myfelf 
often  beheld  them  with  joy,  but  even  the  fair  themfelves 
never  thought  of  their  eyes,  but  judged  me  worthy  oi  their 
hfgh^ft  regard,  for  the  many  happy  confefuences  which  have  fuc- 
cccded  my  labours* 

When  the  doftor  enters  into  what  h«  calls //^V^7;  of  ter.dtr- 
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hefs,    his   iagacity  is  to  the   laft   degree  aftoniihing,    as    our 
readers  will  perceive  from  the  following  q  lotation  : 

*  I  will  fuppofe  (fays  he)  twenty  ladies  round  the  table,  and 
one  amongft  them  to  have  free  power  to  chufe  a  partner  for 
life ;  I  will  undertake  to  (hew  a  young  fellow,  even  to  a  dc- 
monftration,  though  this  lady  was  worth  a  hundred  thoufand 
§ounds^  if  received  into  the  prefence  of  this  fociety  of  the  fair, 
and  admitted  only  two  hours  in  a  day,  at  the  hour  of  dining. 
— If  his  figure  is  not  difpleafing,  if  he  knows  the  art  of  play- 
ing with  words,  has  feen  the  world,  is  amiable  in  his  addrefs, 
capable  of  painting  his  thoughts  with  a  fuperior  elegance  of 
ftilc,  and  of  delivering  every  fentence,  with  prudence,  delicacy, 
fire,  and  beauty.  I  fay,  I  am  ready  to  fhevv  any  fuch,  ia 
this  ftate,  though  of  no  fortune,  how  he  fhall,  on  the  quef. 
tion  of  honour,  gain  this  lady  in  lefs  than  twenty  days, 
though  thefe  twenty  ladies  heard  all  his  difcourfe,  or  deprive 
her   cf  her  reafon.* 

We  will  venture  to  aflert,  in  the  name  of  the  youth  of  this 
great  metropolis,  that  if  the  chevalier  could  in  reality  do  what 
he  here  pretends  to,  he  would  foon  be  at  leaft  as  rich  as  the  old 
lady,  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  need  never  bind  up  an 
eye  again  as  long  as  he  lives. 

We  muft,  to  be  fure,  acknowledge,  that  what  the  chevalier 
has  obferved  concerning  the  danger  of  facing  the  fair,  muft 
have  been  the  effeft  of  deep  thought  and  penetration,  viz. 
*  That  it  becomes  every  prudent  man,  whofe  judgment  is  not 
ftrong  enough  to  refiit  their  charms — to  obferve,  in  all  af- 
femblies,  never,  if  poflible,  to  be  feated  oppofite  to  them, 
but  on  one  fide  :  becaufe,  by  gazing  on  their  beauties,  like 
the  fun  in  the  meridian,  they,  dazzle  the  fight ;  they  heat 
too  much  the  brain,  and  give  a  light  too  ftrong  for  man  to 
bear  :  whereas,  when  feated  laterally,  like  the  fun  in  its  de- 
clenfion,  the  light  refleded,  from  their  beauteous  fgures,  paflbs 
gently  over  the  button  of  our  habits,  and,  as  it  palTes,  does 
no  more  than  warm  our  hearts,  and  gives  us  joy.* 

There  is  not  a  prettier  flower  in  the  doflor's  whole  cuiious 
nofegay  than  this.  When  the  chevalier  comes  to  fpeak  of  the 
virtues  of  ^^«a»^.  he  is  remarkably  eloquent,  where  he  proves 
beyond  ail  contradi«flion,  that  it  is  absolutely  cliential  to  the 
happinefs  of  both  fexes  in  body  and  mind  ;  he  even  goes  \o 
far,  as  to  alTiire  us,  (and  to  be  fyre  that  is  going  far  enouoh) 
that  our  well-being  in  the  next  world,  greatly  depends  on  this 
admirable  exercife,  •  by  dancing  (fays  he)  we  ceafe  to  think 
of  our  afflidlions,  and  that  way  eafe  the  pains  of  lite  ;  we  give 
over,  for  a  time,  refleding   on  our   griefs,  and   we  are    then 
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better  enabled  to  fupport  them,  becaufe  they  are  not  To  long 
the  objeAs  of  our  attention.  That  dancing  procures  more 
cfFedually  thefe  defireable  ends,  than  riding  or  walking,  is 
evident,  becJnfe  the  former  requires  little  or  no  thought,  but 
both  the  latter  keep  our  minds  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  reflec- 
tion. With  regard  to  its  confequences  for  onr  peace  here- 
after, it  enables  us  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and  to  fupport 
thofe  reflections,  arifing  from  the  calamities  of  want,  till  the 
remedy  is  found  out;  whereas,  without  this  relief,  how  many 
have  I  known,  who  have  fallen  into  defpair;  and  neglect- 
ed their  duties  in  religion,  fo  efTential  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
foul,  and  fome  have  even  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
This  has  been  given  as  a  reafon  why,  in  thofe  nations,  where 
dancing  is  more  praCliitd  than  with  us,  that  we  have  fewer 
examples  of  felf-murder.  And,  indeed,  I  never  knew  a 
man,  who  loved  dancing,  put  a   period    to   his  own   life.' 

*  For  my  own  part  (continues  this  illuftrious  Ophthalmiater) 
though  1  have  palfed  a  little  the  meridian  of  life,  from  the 
pradtice  of  dancing,  (for  a  little  merit  in  which  I  am  fo  welt 
known)  I  am  not  only  in  conflitution  equal  with  anj^  man  half 
my  age,  but  I  am,  and  ever  was,  freed  from  every  diforder, 
which  brings  fo  many  of  my  neighbours  to  their   latter  end.' 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  chevalier  without  borrowing  from 
him,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  part  of  his  moft 
extraordinary  judgment  concerning  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  Self- 
viuriher^  which  we  believe  was  never  before  confidered  in  that 
light  by  any  other  writer,  antient  or  modern. 

*  1  mull:  not  here  forget  (fays  he)  to  mention  a  fpecies  of 
fuicide,  which  I  never  yet  found  numbered  amOngft  the  ^<:\U 
murderers,  though  I  make  no  doubt,  but  to  prove  it  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  criminal  kind,  and  what  deferves  the  greatefi: 
chaltifement  of  the  flare  :  what  I  mean  is,  thofe  abominable, 
unthinking,  and  premeditating  murderers  of  thetnfelves  ; 
thofe  detellable  unbelievers  of  the  virtues  of  phy'fical  people^ 
who  are  fo  extravagantly  wicked,  and  fo  e.^orbitantly  unjuil, 
as  to  refufe  to  call  in,  when  lirft  affliCled,  the  afliftance  of 
iny  brethren,  of  the  faculty.' 

«  Suppofe,  gentlcii.en,  faid  I,  that  any  one  of  you  had  a 
pain  in  his  linger,  i  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  all 
agree  that  being  no  way  bred  to  the  faculty,  he  could  have  no 
right  to  cure  this  pain  ;  becaufe,  as  his  finger  is  a  part  of 
the  human  body,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  cure  of  its 
difeafes  is  a  fludy,  of  which  he  is  an  entire  ftranger,  it  can- 
not but  be  criminal  in  him,  to  attempt  the  exercife  of  a  pro- 
feflion  of  fuch  high  concern  to  his  well-being,  that  he  never  had 
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(hidied — No,  gentlemen,  continued  I,  be  afTured,  it  is  his  duty,  as 
an  honert  man,    on  feeling  this  pain  in  his  finger,   to  fend,  in-» 
itantly,  i(>x  x\ift  Fhyjician,  the  Jfothecary,  ^vi A  the  Surgeon ,  whofe 
bufinef?  alone  it  is  to  remove  this  complaint ;  which,  fhould  he 
negle6^,  it  is  demonftrable  that  he  is  not  only  guilty  of  all  the  evils 
that  mav  follow,  with  regard  to  his  own  health,  but  he  charges 
his  confcience  witha  cnpital  offtnce  ;'a  criiine  of  the  higheft  mag- 
nitude, being  nothing  lefs  th^il  robbing  thefethrcre  gentlemen 
of  their  undotibted  right  •  '    And  f^ppofe,  added  I,  gentlemen, 
that  this  great  and  enormous  criminal;    this  unguarded,    this 
thouglitlcfs  unbeliever,  fliould  be   ^o  far  moved    and    feduced, 
by  the  inHigation   of  tlie   Devil,  as  to  perfevere    in   his    moft 
horrid  and  molt  wicked  refolution,  in  not  calling  in  the   aid  of 
the  faculty,   and  that  this  diforder  in  his  finger  fhould  reach  his 
hand — -Does  he  not  greatly  increafe  his  guilt  ? — Has  he    not 
robbed  thefe   gentlemen  a  fecond   time;  and  bafely  and  trea- 
cheroufiy  deprived   them,    and  their  children,  of  their    daily 
fupport  ? — And  fhould  this  grievous  offender  purfue  his  hellifh 
purpofe — ..hould  his  heart   become  (o  hardened — Should  our 
dark  enemy  get  fuch  an  afcendency  over  him,  fo  as   to  con- 
tinue  him    in   his   obilinate  and  diabolical    refblution,  in  not 
calling  in  my  brethren  ;  an-d  this  diforder  in  his  hand,  fhould 
reach  his   whole  arm  ? — Does  he  not  flill  more  and  more  in- 
creafe his    guilt  ? — Is  he  not  himfelf  the   caufe  of  this  third 
evil  ? — lias  he  not,  for  a  third  time,  robbed  thefe  gentlemen 
of  their  undoubted  rights  ? — And,  laftly.  Should  this  vile,  this 
wretched,  this  moll:  abominable   criminal,  ftill  continue  in  his 
execrable  infidelity  of  our  virtues  ?  —Should  he,  added  I,  arrive 
at  length    to  fuch  an   exorbitant   heighrh  of  wjckednefs  and 
iniquity,   as  to  continue  in  his  amazing  obfTinacy — as  to  perfift 
in  his  moll  dreadful   refolution-^His  hnpatdonableincredulity, 
in  not  yet  calling  in   the  affiftance  of  my  brethren,  and  this 
complaint  in  his  arm  fhoutd  reach  his  body,  and  he  dies? — 
Does  he  not  d\e  feto  defe?  AnYl  does  he  not  deferVe    to" have 
a  flake  drove  through   him,; "^agreeable  to  the  fcntence  of  the' 
law  againfl  all  fuch  premeditated  fdf- murderers  ?— Gentletaen, 
continued  I,  what  further  adds  to  his   guilt    is,' that  all  thefe ' 
abominations  were  not  the  efFeft  of  ^ny  wild' and  unguarded 
paflion,  which  might    have  mitigated    his  guilt;  but   he  wit- 
tingly,   willingly,    and    with    malice  afore-thought,    was  tiie 
murderer   of  himfelf.     That   thefe   were    all    n6ls  committed, 
when  he    was    in    pofTefTion  of  his  full   judgment ;  when  his 
reafon  was  not  abfent,  and  wftn  his  confcience— /W  fe^vere 
monitor,     mufl  tell  him  that  he   did  wrong — That  he  oppofed 
the  truth,  when  he  knew  in  his  own  heart,  that  he.' was  in   the 
way  to  deftio'y    himfelf, — That  he   was  fenfible  he'  was    daily 
committing  robberies  after  robberies,  and   thofe   of  the  worlt 
kind — Th^t  he  was  depriving  us  of  our  fees,  and  taking  from 
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lis  our  daily  bread. It  is  not  enough,  gentlemen,  added  I, 

that  this  moft  unhappy  criminal  may  fay  in  his  defence,  that 
he  did  not  employ  my  brethren,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
intitled  to  their  fees — A  moji  infamous  evajion  I  He  fliould  have 
employed  them,  and  his  not  employing  them  is  a  demonftra- 
tion  of  his  guik  ;  for  whofoever  prevents  anather  from  re- 
ceiving a  good,  which  is  his  undoubted  right,  deprives  the 
other  of  that  good  ;  and  whoever  deprives  another  of  that 
which  he  has  3  right  to,  is  guilty  of  a  robbery;  becaufe  he 
takes  from  that  oiher,  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him.* 

The  doflor  himfelf  aflures  us,  that  he  has  been  remarkable 
all  his  life  for  playing  ivith  ivords^  and  recorded  with  diftindtion 
for  it  in  the  politeft  focieties  of  the  world  :  of  the  truth  of 
this  affertion  every  fentence  of  the  three  volumes  before  us  is 
a  fufiicient  teftimony  ;  but  we  will  beg  leave  to  acquaint  the 
dof^or,  that  as  the  frogs  faid  in  the  fable,  though  it  may  be 
play  to  him  k  is  death  to  us.  We  will  therefore  take  our  leave 
of  him  in  his  own  words,  by  acknowledging,  that  there  are  net 
nvorh  yet  done  by  the  art  of  man  that  exceed  fuch  as  thefcy  and  th^t 
all  who  know  the  chevalier  Taylor  muft  fay  with  the  poet> 
that. 

None  but  Hiwfelf  can  be  his  TaraUtl. 
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'T^  H  E  praife  beftowed  upon  merit  is  the  moft  foothing  felf- 
'■'  a»iulation,  whether  we  refer  to  life  or  to  literature  :  in  the 
former  we  intimate  our  own  virtuous  inclinations,  by  the  ad- 
miration and  efteem  which  we  profefs  for  virtue  ;  in  the  latter, 
we  proclaim  our  tafte,  when  we  exprefs  the  fatisfadlion  v;e  re- 
ceive from  any  produfllon  of  genius.  It  is  fufficient  proof  of 
the  Ihare  which  vanity  hath  in  the  homage  paid  to  worth  or  ta- 
lents, that  half  our  pleafure  vanilhes,  if  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  communicating  our  fenfations.  Without  flopping, 
however,  to  examine  how  far  we  were  influenced  by  felfifh  con- 
frderations,  when  we  frrft  recommended  the  ingenious  infant 
publications  of  Mr.  Laiighorne  to  public  notice,  it  is  fufficien-t 
to  our  purpofe,  that  our  warm  -pplaufe  hath  been  ecchocd  by 
the  general  voice,  and  our  endeavours  to  cherifh  rifing  ge- 
nius, and  animate  the  coy  raufe  to  farther  exertions,  fuccefs- 
ful.  The  little  ftory  before  us  i|,aifefting  and  morah  it  is  ems 
belliflicd  with  beautiful  images,  hints  of  tafte,  and  juft  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  and  the  wife  difpenfations  of  provi- 
dence. If  the  figures  are  not  fo  bold  as  thofe  we  ufually  fee  \n 
modern  imitations  of  the  eaftern  flile,  they  are  at  leaft  as  natu- 
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ral ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  the  concluding  benedi(Ellon,that  the 
author  has  reftrained  his  fancy  throughout  the  preceding  narrative. 

*  In  a  pleafant  valley  of  Mcfopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jrwan,  lived  Solyman,  the  Ton  of  Ardavan  the  fage.  He  was 
early  lnftru6led  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Eaft  ;  but  as  his  un- 
derllanding  opened,  he  grew  weary  of  the  labours  of  ftudy, 
and  thirfted  only  for  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  With  much 
importunity  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him  to  travel ; 
and  the  aged  parent,  after  laying  before  the  dangers  to  which 
his  virtue  was  expofed,  intimated  his  confent  in  thefe  words  :* 
*'  My  fon,  if  you  are  determined  to  travel,  let  your  ear  attend  to 
the  inftruflion  of  age.  Move  not  one  ftep  from  the  valley  of 
Irwan,  if  your  heart  rely  not  on  the  eternal  Providence  :  it  is 
that  confidence  alone  which  muft  fupportyou  under  all  tlie  pof- 
fible  contingencies  of  diftrefs. — May  that  immortal  Being,  whofe 
eye  is  over  all  his  creatures,  fave  thee  from  folly  and  from 
vice"!  May  his  hand  direct  thee  in  the  hour  of  negligence,  and 
his  fpirit  guide  thee  through  the  maze  of  error  !  When  thy  mind 
(hall  be  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  may  he  re- 
ftore  thee,  more  virtuous,  to  the  valley  of  Irwan,  to  the  arms 
of  thy  aged  father  1  and  may  he  forgive  this  tear,  which  pro- 
ceeds not  from  a  diftrull  of  his  Providence,  but  falls  for  the 
lofs  of  Solyman  I" 

The  morning  was  fpread  upon  the  mountains  when  Solyman 
departed  ;  and  after  various  adventures  readied  Dehli,  the  ca- 
pital of  die  Mogul's  dominions.  Here  heinfenfibly  contr.idcd 
a  paflion  for  the  beauteous  Almena,  who  returned  it  with  reci- 
procal affeflion  ;  confented  to  a  perpetual  union  of  .hearts,  and 
occafioned  Solyman  to  lay  afide  the  further  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  refolve  upon  returning  to  Irwan,  to  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  fweets  of  connubial  blifs.  For  the 
greater  conveniency  it  was  agreed  they  fhould  take  their  paflage 
by  fea :  the  lovers  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  coafl,  where 
they  went  on  board  a  Perfian  vefiel,  bound  for  thegulph.  They 
had  not  proceeded  above  five  leagues  from  the  fhore,  when  they 
were  purfued,  and,  afrer  a  bloody  engagement,  taken  by  a  fhip 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sundah,  who  at  that  time  was  at  war 
with  the  king  of  Kanara.  '  They  difmilTed  the  veflel  and  So- 
lyman, but  they  took  Almena.  What  heart  does  not  bleed, 
what  eye  does  not  Hied  a  tear  for  the  wretch'^!  Solyman  ?  Pray- 
ers and  tears,  and  agony,  and  anguiHi,  v;cre  in  ('din.  The  lover 
faw  his  dear,  tremblin?,  fainting  maid,  dragged  by  tlic  hands 
of  the  unfeeling  failors  into  their  own  fliip,  after  they  had 
bound  him  to  preveru  the  cffc<^s  of  his  rage.  **  I  a(k  not  for 
your  mercy,  (cii.?d  the  wretched  youth)  only  t:ike  me  into  your 
vt(r*;l  along  with  that  lady,  and  prepaic  your  tortures, 'your 
L  3  rick^-, 
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racks,  and  wheels  ;  for  me  prepare  them,  and  let  me  perifli 
before  thefe  eyes  lofe  fight  of  Almena  !" 

The  fl^ip  having  Ipft  her  freight,  returned  to  the  ccaft:  of  In- 
dia, and  Solyinan  went  immediately  in  queft  of  Almena,  Tho* 
almoft  exhaufled  with  fatigue  and  forrow,  he  travelled  ni»ht 
and  day  until  he  reached  the  kingdom  of  Sundah ;  but  alas  S 
uhat  could  he  do  on  his  arrival  ?  Stranger  as  he  was  to  tlie  peo- 
ple, and  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  language,  he  had  as  much  to 
hope  from  chance  as  from  application  ;  but  his  reliance  upon 
Providence  kept  him  from  finking  into  defpair.  •'  Immoj  ral 
Mithra!  (^faid  the  afflifted  y..uth)  thou  beholdeft  me  cpprefTcd 
with  mifery :  but  thy  beams  ftill  fliine  upon  me  ;  and  while  I 
enjoy  thy  light,  I  will  hope  for  thy  favour."  Thus  comforting 
himfelf,  he  Hill  continued  his  fearch  ;  and  as  he  was  walking 
oneevenir  c  '^y  the  callle  of  Sevafir,  he  difcovered  through  the 
iron  pallifaiioes  of  the  garden,  by  the  glimmering  of  the  moon, 
an  image  that  glanced  through  his  heart  more  iwiftly  than  the 
lightning  fmites  the  traveller  on  the  mountains  of  PJima.  It 
was  Almena  herfclf,  and  in  a  burl^  of  tranfpcrt,  he  cried,  **  Al- 
mena I  Solyman  I"  Struck  at  once  with  the  voice,  the  name, 
and  the  figure  of  Solyman,  furprize  overcame  her,  and  fhe  fell 
fenfelsfs  upon  the  terras. 

'  Solyman,  unable  to  enter  the  garden,  in  an  agony  of  terroj;, 
cried  out,  "  Save,  fave  my  Almena  !"  at  the  fame  time  running 
round  the  walls  in  the  utmoft  diftraftion.  His  exclamations 
alarmed  the  guard,  who  immediately  fecured  him  ;  though, 
from  his  cries  and  confufion,  they  concluded  him  to  be  mad, 
and  made  their  report  of  him  as  fuch  to  the  governor  of  the 
caflie,  who  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  brought  before  him. 

*  Solyman,  the  moment  he  beheld  the  governor,  fiercely  cried 
out,  «'  I  conjure  thee,  if  thou  art  a  human  being,  let  me  in- 
ftantly  fly  to  the  relief  of  a  lady  in  thy  gardens."  The  governor 
was  alarmed  by  an  appearance  of  reafon  in  this  requcfl,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  fecured,  while  he  went  himfelf  into  the  gar- 
dens to  know  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  it.  There  he 
found  Almena  fupporting  herfelf  againft  the  wall,  not  having 
perfectly  recovered  either  her  ftrength  or  reafon.  "  Art  thou, 
indeed,  my  Solyman,  (faid  rtie)  if  thou  art  my  Solyman,  fup- 
port  me  pn  thy  arms."  In  his  arms  he  took  her,  and  bore  her 
to  a  pavilion,  where  he  held  her  till  her  reafon  returned.  She 
turned  her  eyes  full  upon  him,  and,  with  a  look  full  of  fear  and 
horror,  fhrunk  from  his  embrace.' 

He  then  foothed  her  grief,  and   foiicited  her  favour ;  but  the 
weeping  beauty  pleaded  lb  emphatically,  and  threw  herfeli  be- 
fore  him  in  fuch  an  agony  of  forrow,  and  fuch   a  pod u re  of 
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f<jpplicaiion,as  would  have  moved  any  hearr,  in  which  vice  had 
not  exrin^uiiflied  eveiy  fpark  of  humanity.  However,  Nagra- 
kut  (for  that  was  the  tyrant's  name)  was  not  afFeifled.  On  the 
conirary,  he  told  her  that  Solyman  had  no  indulgence  to  hope 
for,  hut  what  her  comprnnce  might  procure  him  ;  and  then 
wlihdrew,  to  e!ijoy  the  balm  of  ileep  and  refrclhmf  nt,  while 
the  virtuous  Solyman  and  Almena  fiiffered  the  mod  poignant 
affiicUon. 

*  When  the  morning  appeared,  Kagralmt  went,  at  his  ufual 
hour  into  the  garden.  Almena,  who  was  i>ill  there,  overcome 
by  the  weight  of  continued  forrovv,  had  funk  into  a  tranfient 
(lumber  on  a  bench  in  the  pavilion.  Nagrakut  approached  and 
flood  by  her  as  flie  (lumbered.  There  was  a  figiu  that  might 
have  excited  tendernefs  in  the  breaft  of  a  favage  :  but  it  moved 
not  the  heart  of  Nagrakut,  nor  awakened  any  other  palfion  in 
him  but  that  of  a  libidinous  defue.  In  aciream,  fhe  waved  her 
hand,  and  cried,  with  a  voice  of  mournful  tendernefs,  "  Do  not 
jnurder  him,  Nagrakut.'  Let  my  Solyman  live  1"  then  letting 
fiUl  the  hand  (he  had  raifed,  (he  funk  again  into  filent  (lum- 
ber. 

*  Nagrakut  yet  felt  no  pity  ;  but  placing  himfelf  near  her 
on  the  bench,  inclofed  her  in  his  arms.  She  awoke  ;  and,  find- 
in<T  herfelf  in  the  embraces  of  the  tvrant,  Ihrieked  out  with  the 
moft  diftrefsful  horror.  Her  cries  pierced  the  cell  where  Soly- 
man was  confined.  With  the  united  ftrencrth  of  racre  and  ter- 
ror,  he  burff  the  door  of  hi?  prifon  ;  and  running  through  the 
apartments  of  the  caftle  with  a  dagger  in  1  is  hand,  which  he 
had  fortunately  fnatched  up  in  the  way,  he  flew  to  the  garden. 

*  Almena  was  (lill  (hrieking  and  ftruggling  in  the  arms  of 
Nagrakut,  vvho  endeavouring  to  footh  her  to  his  embraces,  had 
not  obferved  the  a})};ioach  of  Solyman.  **  Villain,  (faid  Soly- 
man) remove  thy  execrable  hands  from  the  perfon  of  thac  lady, 
and  employ  them  in  the  defence  of  thy  own  !"  Nagrakut,  who 
was  the  moft  abjefl  coward,  called  aloud  to  his  guards.  **  Cow- 
ard !  Have  1  (faid  Solvman)  draw  this  inftnnt,  or  my  dagger 
(hall  pierce  thy  heart."  Nagrakut  thfen  fell  at  his  feet  ;  and 
begging  for  mercy,  promifed  him  Almena  and  liberty.  "This 
moment  then,  (faid  Solyman)  difmifs  us  from  thy  curfed  pri- 
fon." No  fooner  had  he  uttered  thefs  words,  than  the  guards 
appeared.  Nagrakut  immediately  beckoned  to  them  to  feize 
him  :  but  Solyman,  obfer\'ing  his  motion,  hailily  ran  up  to  him, 
and  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  hearr. 

*  The  tyrant  fell.  No  way  of  efcape,  however,  was  left  for 
Solyman  :  he  was  infiantly  feized  by  the  foldicrs,  loaded  with 
heavy  chains,  and  lliut  up,  with  Almena,  in  a  llrong  apartment 
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of  the  caftle  :  with  Almena  he  was  (liut  up,  for  jealoufy  now  no 
longer  parted  them  ;  and  flie  was  confidered  as  an  accomplice  iu 
the  niurder  of  the  governor.' 

Not  long  after,  a  body  of  Kanarians  entered  the  coun- 
try, and  reduced  the  caftle  of  Sevafir,  where  the  lovers  were 
confined.  Aimena  was  prefented  to  the  king,  agreeable  to 
the  eaftern  cuftom  ;  and  Solynian  having  convinced  the  Ka- 
narians that  lie  had  no  connexions  with  the  king  of  Siindah, 
entere^i  into  the  fervice  of  their  prince,  as  the  only  means  by 
whicli  he  could  auempt  the  recovery  of  Almena  from  this  new 
bondage.  He  fignified  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  that  he  had 
fome  important  intelligence  to  communicate  to  his  majefty,  he 
gained  admittance,  and  proftrating  iiimfelf  before  the  king,  he 
thus  exprefltd  himfelf :  ♦♦  Let  the  king  of  Kanara  live  !  for  his 
ear  is  Oj^en  to  the  complaints  of  the  unhappy,  and  he  defpifeth 
no  man  for  the  miferies  which  chance  hath  brought  upon  him." 
*'  I  am  a  man,  (inrerpofed  the  king)  proceed."  *'  It  was  my 
hand  that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  your  enemy,  the  governor  of 
Sevafir."  **  in  that  (replied  the  prince)  you  did  me  a  fignal  fer- 
vice :  but  let  me  know  your  motives  ;  and  I  fhall  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  aftion,  as  well  as  of  my  obligations  to  you  for 
it." 

He  then  related  the  flory  of  his  love  and  misfortunes,  how  he 
had  loft  and  found  Almena,  and  plunged  his  dagger  inthebreaft 
of  the  tyrant,  who  wanted  to  violate  her  honour,  concluding 
with  thefe  words :  ♦*  O  prince,  I  am  ftill  miferable.  I  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fome  of  your  officers  will  detain  that 
lady,  as  a  prize  taken  in  thecafile  of  Sevafir."  *'  No  officer  of 
mine  (replied  the  king)  Ihall  be  fuffered  to  detain  her  :  let  me 
know  her  name,  and  fhe  fhall  be  immediately  reftored  to  you.'* 
*'  Her  name  (faid  Solyman)  is  Almena." 

The  king  appeared  difairbed.  He  knew  that  Almena  was  the 
lady  whom  he  h:\d  felcdcd  among  the  captives;  and  he  had  the 
moll  tpnder  affedion  for  her.  \i\  a  {^"^  moments  he  withdrew, 
and  commaiK^-d  Solymap  to  attend  him  the  following  day.  Dif- 
trafted  by  cofitending  paflions,  urged  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
moft  powerful  love  for  Aimena,  and  diffuaded  on  the  other  by 
pity  for  SoIyiT.an,  by  truth  and  humanity,  he  reafoned  with  him- 
felf, and  virtue  at  lall  trii:mphed  over  paffion. 

*  The  hour  came  at  which  he  had  ordered  Solyman'to  attend 
him.  The  king  received  him  with  a  condcfcending  fmile ;  and 
without  the  lealt  appearance  of  uneafincfs  or  dilTiuisfa(flion  in 
his  countenance,  dctired  him  not  to  be  apprei.cnfive  about  Al- 
mena, for  that  he  fliculd  (horlly  be  put  in  pcifeffion  of  her. 
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«  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  went  immediately  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  gently  taking  her  hand,  '*  Mod  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  India,  (faid  he)  ceafe  your  forrows  !  lam  not  now- 
come  to  offer  you  my  love;  but  to  recommend  to  you  another 
lover,  whopoffibly  may  be  happier  in  your  favour  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to  be  :  he  is  now  in  the  palace;  and  if  you  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  introduce  him  to  you."  "My  heart  (faid  Al- 
mena) has  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  new  diftrelies,  that  it  is 
not  now  fliockcd  by  their  frequency  :  but  if  you  have  any  pity 
for  me,  fuffer  me  to  bewail  my  mifcries  in  folitude.  Not  to  be 
interrupted  in  my  forrows,  is  all  I  aft: ;  and  that  is  not,  furely, 
too  much  foe  you  to  grant."  The  king  anfvvered  with  a  fmile, 
*'  If  I  am  not  to  be  happy  in  your  love,  I  am  determined  that 
none  but  the  perfon  whom  1  am  about  to  introduce  to  you,  fiiall 
be  fo  i"  and  haftily  quitting  the  apartment,  he  returned  with 
Solyman. 

*  The  lovers  flew  to  each  other's  arms ;  "  My  Solyman  1" 
"  My  Almena  1"  In  a  few  moments  being  recollefted,  they 
threw  themfe'ves  at  the  feet  of  the  king;  and  Solyman,  as  well 
as  the  tranfports  of  his  heart  would  give  him  leave,  exprefTed 
his  gratitude  ;  "  Generous  prince  (faid  he)  the  thanks  of  So- 
lyman are  not  worth  your  acceptance.  But  you  will  not  be 
without  a  reward  :  yours  (hall  be  the  fupreme  pleafure  of  con- 
fcious  goodnefs  ;  yours  fhall  be  the  care  of  the  Eternal  Provi- 
dence, and  the  prayers  and  blelTmgs  of  Solyman  and  Almena." 

Having  thus  furmounted  adverfity,  and  obtained  their  mod: 
ardent  wifties,  they  fet  out  by  land  to  vifit  the  venerable  ^^rda- 
van,  and  the  valley  of  Irwan,  where  they  arrived  without  any 
untoward  accident,  or  interruption  to  their  felicity.'  *  The  be- 
nevolent ixgt  rejoiced  to  receive  his  fon,  not  only  fafe  from  the 
dangers  of  travel,  but  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love;  and 
with  a  heart  full  of  tendernefs,  he  thus  conferred  on  both,  his 
paternal  benedidlion  ; 

**  Children  of  the  heart,  and  comfort  of  the  years  of  Arda- 
van  \  Solyman  fliall  be  as  the  fun,  when  he  cometh  from  the 
chambers  of  the  eaft,  when  he  fpreadeth  his  glories  over  the 
waves  of  Ganges :  n,y  fon  Ihall  be  as  the  Euphrates,  the  river 
cf  pknty,  whofe  waves  are  the  delight  of  a  thoufand  m.eadows; 
l.e  fhall  be  like  the  roe  upon  the  mountains,  that  danceth  in  the 
vigour  of  his  heart,  and  laith  to  the  fence  of  the  hufoandman. 
What  art  thou  ?  His  head  mall  be  crowned  with  the  rays  of  Mi* 
thra,  because  his  heart  melted  with  compaiTion,  and  becaufe  his 
hand  was  liretched  forth  to  relieve  the  children  of  affliaion  ! 
^  «'  Almena  is  fairer  than  the  women  of  the  Eaft  :  ftie  is  more 
vjrtucus   than   the  daui^httis  of  men  :  love   dwelleth  in  her 
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heart,  and  benevolence  fitreth  in  her  eye.  She  fhall  be  like  the 
tree,  that  droppeth  balm  upon  the  flowers ,of  Irwan  ;  as  the  ilar 
of  the  evening  refleded  from  the  river.  Her  countenance  Oiall 
be  pleafant  as  the  calm  fiuface  of  the  ocean,  when  the  gilded 
clouds  of  evening  blaze  upon  its  bofom  ;  flie  fliall  be  as  the 
moon,  when  flielrndcth  htr  lays  to  the  traveller,  and  fheddetli 
a  mild  light  over  the  groves  and  valleys.  Her  voice  fhall  be  as 
the  voice  of  the  turtle,  calling  to  her  mate  in  ihe  thickets  of  the 
forcfl:.  Like  the  liars  that  i'urround  the  chariot  of  the  moon, 
ihall  be  the  children  of  Almena  ;  beautiful  as  the  plants  of  the 
cedar,  and  fprightly  as  the  fawns  upon  the  mountains  1" 

*  Thus  blefled  by  the  voice  of  Ardavan,  and  happy  in  them- 
felves,  the  virtuous  Solyman  and  Almena  live  in  the  valley  of 
Irwan  !  Each  day  is  endeared  by  the  delights  of  tender  love  ; 
and  ever  grateful  for  the  Divine  favours,  they  clofe  each  day  with 
prayer  and  praifc' 

Through  the  narrative  are  difleminated  Several  odes  and 
liymns,  which  breathe  the  true  fpirit  of  lyric  poetry,  and  evince 
the  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  author's  difpofition. 


Art,  X.'  A  Treatife  en  the  Dtluge  :  Ccnfaining,  i.  Remarks  on  ihe 
Lord  Bijhcp  of  C\oo\\qi^  s  Account  of  that  Event.  z.  A  full  Ex- 
flanatUn  of  the  Scripture  Hifory  cfit.  5.  AColle5lion  of  the  pri?t- 
cipal  Heathen  Accounts.  4.  Natural  Prcvfs  rf  the  Deluge,  deduced 
from  a  great  V art tty  cf  Circumjlancesy  on  and  in  the  terraqueous 
Globe,  \3c.  By  A.  Catcctt,  Le5iurer  rf  St.  John'j,  in  the  City 
c/Briftol.      %-vo.     Pr.^s.     Withers. 

'T~'HE  Reviewers  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  gcne- 
rally  received  explications  of  the  fcripture-account  of  the  de- 
luge, to  determme  whether  this  new  fyltem  of  Mr.  Catcott  be 
altogether  orthodox:  they  prefume,  however,  to  pronounce  that 
it  is  learned  and  ingenious.  The  publication  before  us  is  in- 
tended as  a  fequcl  to  Remarks,  by  the  fame  author,  on  the  Lord 
Bijhop  of  Clogher'' s  Explanation  cf  the  Mofaic  Account  of  the  Creation 
and  Fortnaiion  of  the  World,  written  fome  years  fince  ;  and  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  thofe  who  have  notconfultcd  that  perform- 
ance, as  it  contains  a  review  of  the  principal  articles  in  difpute. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Catcott  enters  upon  his  fubjed  with  demonftrat- 
ing,  that  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  deluge  is  neither  too  con- 
t  ife  nor  irr.perfeft,  as  hath  been  fuppofed,  but  in  all  refpefts  a 
tatisfa'ilory  dvftail  of  that  event.  He  endeavours  to  explain  the 
miracle  exerted  to  effect  the  deluge,  upon  natural  and  philofo- 
phical  principles,  without  demonfl: rating  the  power  of  the  di- 
vine interpofilion.  He  refutes,  with  abundance  of  erudition, 
the  bilhop  of  Cloghcr's  hypothefis,  that  the  effeds  of  the  de- 
luge 
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!og«  were  only /flr//W,  and,  in  particular,  that  America  was  ex- 
.^nipted  from  the  general  deftriidlion  ;  deducing  his  arguments 
from  obftTvarions  upon  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
the  univerfaiiry  of  the  idea  of  a  deluge  among  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  known  world. 

In  the  next  place  our  author  proceeds  to  paraphrafe  and  il- 
lurtrarethe  fcripture  account  of  the  flood,  calling  in  the  afllft- 
2UCC  of  philofophy,  in  a  manner  which  fome  perfons  may  deem 
liable  to  exception,  though  for  ourfclves  we  entertain  no  fcru- 
ples  about  the  piety  of  Mr.  Carcott's  intenrions.  On  the  con* 
frary,  we  th*f;k  it  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Mofaic  detail,  that  it  is  capable  of  illuftration  upon 
natural  and  plulofophical  principles.  This  perhaps  is  one  of  the 
places  where  our  author  has  deviated  from  the  dodrines  of  the 
beft  modern  philolophcrs,  and  advanced  fome  pofjtions  which 
may  be  deemed  extremely  ideal,  and  contradii^ory  to  the  bed 
obfervations  and  moft  accurate  experiments  j  however,  the  cu- 
rious may  confjjlt  his  proofs  that  there  is  a  fufficient  magazine 
of  water  upon  the  furface,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
effeft  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  deluge.  What  Mr, 
Catcotthas  advanced  againft  the  ufually  afligned  origin  of  fprings 
and  rivers,  namrly,  from  vapours  exhaled  by  the  power  of  the 
fun,  condenfed  in  a  colder  air,  and  failing  down  in  fljowers,  or 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  percolated  and  frefhened  in  their 
paflage  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  raifed  to  the  tops 
of  mountains,  by  the  attradlive  power  of  capillary  tubes,  is  no 
way  fatif^fadlory  to  our  judgment. 

The  colle^lion  which  our  author  makes  of  the  principal  hea- 
then accounts  of  the  deluge,  is  entertaining,  and  a  proof  of  his 
extenfive  reading  ;  and  his  arguments  for  the  univerfality  of 
the  flood,  are  fenfible  and  learned.  To  conclude,  the  curious 
will  find  ample  fubjeft  of  amufement,  inquiry,  debate,  and  in- 
iTiruclion  in  this  treatife,  which  we  recommend  und.er  limita* 
tions  and  reflridions. 
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Art.  I  J.  Moral  and  Philofophical  EJfnjs  on  fe^veral  SuhjeSIiy  fv/z. 
A  Vieiv  of  tie  Human  Faculties ;  a  Jhort  Account  of  the  World  \. 
tiuo  Difcourfis  en  Decency  ;  an  EJJay  on  Self-Love.  \2mo»  Pr.  3/. 
Longman. 

TF  it  were  not  for  this  writer's  acquaintance  with  Englifli 
poets  and  philofophers,  we  (hould  imagine  the  eflays  be- 
fore us  were  of  French  origin,  {o  prettily  has  the  author  flam- 
med over  the  mofi:  abftra£ted  fpeculations.  The  diflinftions  be- 
tween life,  fpirit,  foul  J  the  afcribing  fenfation  to  animallife,  and 

not 
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not  to  the  corporeal  organs  ;  the  differences  fpecified  between 
the  external  and  internal  fenfes  ;  thereafons  given  for  prefering 
the  touch  to  the  tajicy  and  calling  the  latter  a  folitary  felfilh 
pleafure,  and  the  former  a  (bcial  pleafnre,  becaufe  it  requires 
union  with  another  body;  and  the  moral  refleftions  arifingfrom 
each  of  thefe  metaphyfical  hints,  favour  lirongly  of  the  lively 
pedantry  of  that  fprightly  nation.  One  would  take  the  dialo- 
gifts  for  two  pert  abbes,  who  fpeak  decifively  on  points  which 
have  puzzled  the  wits  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  and  decide 
magiilerially  upon  the  merits  of  Locke,  Hobbes,  Berkely,  Arif- 
totle,  Cicero,  Antoninus,  and  the  moll  celebrated  writers  of 
modern  a^es  and  antiquity  ;  yet  we  frequently  difcover  the  feeds 
of  genius,  and  a  variety  of  remarks,  equally  curious  and  in- 
ftrudive.  The  dialogues  upon  converfation,  books,  accidental 
chara(Sters,  and  fome  others,  are  replete  with  fentiment,  and 
remarks  that  indicate  fome  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
human  heart.  We  cannot  indeed  lay,  that  the  charaders  are 
at  all  marked ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  no  other 
difference,  except  that  ^railius  is  a  greater  talker  than  Lucinus ; 
but  where  the  author  has  dropt  the  dialogue,  there,  in  our  opi- 
nion, he  figures  to  advantage.  The  efTay  upon  decency  is  one 
of  the  moll  fenfible  and  ingenious  pieces  in  our  language  :  the 
fame  may  be  afhrmed  of  the  effay  upon  fclf-love  ;  and  we 
iliould  hardly  perfuade  ourfeives  they  were  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Dialogues  upon  the  Human  Faculties,  had  we  not  {ttn 
them  bound  up  in  the  fame  volume.  Sorry  we  are,  that  our 
limits  will  not  fufferus  to  prefcnt  our  readers  with  an  abftraft. 

Art.  12.  f  be  Nice  Lady  :  A  Comedy,  %'vq,  Pr.\s.6d.   Medley. 

In  the  preface  to  this  piece,  which  is  dedicated  to  Henry 
Lumley,  Efq;  as  the  only  man  of  unallayed  goodnefs  within  the 
circle  of  the  author's  acquaintance,  we  are  given  to  undcrfland 
that  Mr.  G.  S .  Green,   having  received   intimation    that  Mr. 

G declared  in  company,  he  would  give  a  thoufand  guineas 

for  a  good  comedy,  he  (the  laid  Mr.  G.  S.  Green)  refolved  to 
put  in  for  the  palm  :  that  he  went  to  work  for  the  prize  on  half 
the  firft  act  which  he  had  written  before,  and  in  fix  weeks  time 
completed  the  fabric,  as  it  now  (lands;  with  prologue  and  epi- 
logue to  emhtllijh  both  f fonts.     Thus  finifhed it  was  handed 

to  Mr.  G— for  his  liking :  but  a  thoufand  guineas  being  a 

weighty  fum,  and  what  molt  folks  would  like  much  more  than  a 
manufcript  of  one  quire  of  paper,  no  favour  was  found,  nor 
prize  to  be  obtained.     He  did  not  like  it. 

But  as  every  thing  is  liked  by  fomebody — --after  lying  by  for 

five  years,  this  mulhroom  of  Parnalfus  found   a   few   fprightly 

friends,  renowned  for  little  more  than  birth,  genius,  wit,  and 

learning,  within  the  college  confines  of  Oriel,  Chrifl  Church, 

4  Corpus, 
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Corpus,  Magdalen,  Brazen-Nofe,  and  Baliol,  who  generouily 
undertook  a  fubfcription  to  defray  the  expence  of  printing  the 
fame,  that   the  world  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  ^ 
whether  it  deferved  the  difregard  it  found. 

*  As  to  the  work  itfelf  (he  tells  us)  it  is  built  on  an  intire  nevr 
plan  ;  and  has,  in  bran  new  charadlers,  laflied  the  follies  and 
foibles  untouched  before.* 

That  the  charafters  are  fpick  and  fpan  new,  and  treated  after  a 
new  manner,  cannot  be  denied.  Mr  Green  fcorns  to  be  a  pla- 
giary, even  from  nature  herfelf*,  for  we  will  be  bold  to  fay,  Ihe  ne- 
ver exhibited  fuch  fpecimens  of  workmanfliip.  They  are  inrirely 
of  our  author's  own  creation.  Thofe  managers  are  (hange  con- 
ceited  people  ! — What  fhould  induce  Mr.  G to  reje6t  this 

performance,  we  fliail  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  this  we 
will  venture  to  aflert,  that  in  compofition,  ftile,  and  indeed  in 
every  re(ped,  it  is  a  genuine  original  :  nay  more,  v/e  will  main- 
tain that  Mr.  G— e — ,  in  all  his  reading  and  theatrical  expe- 
rience, never  did,  nor  ever  will,  meet  with  its  fellow. 

Art.  13.  Florlzel  ^«i/ Perdita  ;  or y  The  Winter's  Tale.  A  Drarka- 
tic  Pajioralt  in  Three  ASis.  Altered  from  Shakefpear.  By  Da- 
vid Garrick,  Efq\     8i;<?.     Fr,  u.  6^.     Tonfon. 

The   critics   have  long  regretted  the  irregularity  of  Shak?- 
fpear's  Winter's  Tale,  and  the  violence  offered   to  probability, 
both  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  a  performance,   which  con- 
tains, in  other  refpefls,   fo  many  beauties  in  point  of  charader,. 
invention,  recognition,  the  moft  interefting  fltuations,  and  the 
moft  pathetic  touches  of  nature.     The  fcene  is  fhifted  from  one 
kingdom  to  another:  Bohemia  is   reprefcnted  as  a  maritime^ 
country;  the  adlion  is  protradted  fixteen  years  ;  and  the  authqr\ 
has  been  guilty  of  feme  other  abfurdities.     All  thefe  objeftions 
Mr,  Garrick  has  removed,  except  the  circumftance  of  Bohemia, " 
which  he  (probably)  thought  would  admit  of  no  remedy,  with- 
out making  too  free  with  his  revered  author.    It  malf  be  owned, 
for  the  honour  of  this  gentleman's  tafte,  that  the  jewels  which 
Shakefpear  had  fcattered  in  diforder,  he  has  coIle£^ed,   and  ar- 
ranged fo  judicioully,  that  they  produce  a  very  agreeable  efFeft, 
in  the  form  of  a  regular,  connefled,   and  confiftent  entertain- 
ment.    7^he  little  unavoidable  chafms  of  the  original,  he  has 
fupplied   and  filled  with  a  careful  hand;  with  fuch  caution  as 
became  a   man  treading  in  the   footfteps  of  Shakefpear ;  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  might  be  expelled  from,  one  fo  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  that  great  mafter.     It  now  gp-^ 
pears  as  a  beautiful  dramatic  paftoral,  raifed  and  ennobled  )by;f 
pafTions,    difcoveries,    and  events,   wiiich  influence  the  fate/qr 
princes.  ^       .^     '" 

We  that  live  at  a  diftance  from  the  theatre,  however/liaVe" 

caufc 
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caufe  to  complam  that  here  is  neither  prologue,  epilogue,  nor 
ipecification  of  the  fer/otja  dramatis. 

Art.  14.  Artaxerxes  :  Jfi  EngWdi  O^era.  As  it  is  aSed  at  the 
Theafre  Royal  in  Covcnt-Garden.  The  Muftc  compojed  by  Tho- 
mas Auguftine  Arne.     Mus.  Doc.     ^'vo,     Pr.  i  s.     Tonfon. 

Thofe  who  have  liftened  with  the  ears  of  harmony  to,  this 
elegant  entertainment,  muft  have  forgor  the  improprieties  that 
appear  in  the  drama,  for  which  the  EngHfli  tranllator  apologizes 
in  the  preface.  We  could  however  wilh,  that  fome  little  abfiir- 
dities  had  not  been  fo  implicitly  copied  from  the  celebrated  Me- 
taftafio,  and  among  others,  that  egregious  anachronifni  in  the 
firli  and  laft  ftanzas  of  the  concluding  chorus.  The  impro- 
priety of  celebrating  the  praifesof  Auguftus  at  the  court  of  Per- 
fia,  centuries  before  the  name  of  Augullus  was  known,  muft 
ftrike  the  moft  illiterate  auditor. 

Art.  15.  J  Circum^antial  Account,  rehting  to  that  unfortunate  young 
Woman  Mi/s  Anne  Bell,  alias  Sharpe,  (ivho  died  at  St.  Mary  le 
Bone.)  Containing  the  Particulars  of  a  tnoji  ridiculous  Affair  that 
has  happened  fince  the  Trial  of  Mr,  Sutton,  nubich  never  yet  tran- 
fpired.  Together  nx:ith  the  remarkable  Behivviour  of  Mr.  William 
Bell,-  the  Fa/her  of  the  Decenfed.  By  Mr.  T.  Holland,  %-vo. 
Pr.  6d.     Withy. 

Every  fubjedl  wliich  engnges  the  public  attention,  and  divides 
in  opinion  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis',  immediately  be- 
comes fo  problematical,  as  to  foil  all  attempts  to  aTcertain  the 
truth,  and  obtain  a  juft  idea  of  the  point  in  difpure.  X^'cn  the 
decifions  of  courts  muft  appear  arbitrary  and  precarious,  while 
evidences  are  ready  to  ftvear  in  dired  contradiction  to  each  other. 
This  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  corruption,  profligacy, 
ahd  abandoned  principles  of  the  people  ;  of  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  rendering  the  folemniry  of  an' oath  too  familiar 
to  the  vulgar;  and  of  the  necefhty  of  making  wilful  fuborna- 
tlon  capital,  without  difcriminating,  whether  it  regards  property, 
life,  or  chara6ler.  The  difgrace  of  a  pillory  has  no  terrors  for 
the  wretch  who  is  hardened  enough  to  refift  the  remorfe  of  his 
own  confcience  ;  but  the  apprehenfion  of  an  infamous  death  for 
the  moft  fhameful  of  all  crimes  might  roufe  his  ir.fenfibility, 
and  awaken  him  to  a  fenfe  of  his  danger. 

The  contrariety  of  evidence  produced,  in  courfe  of  the  affair 
to  which  this  pamphlet  relates,  muft  appear  fliocking  to  the  very 
gentleman  who  was  fairly  acquitted  by  the  laws  of  his  country  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  confidering  it  as  one  of  the  moft  unfortu- 
nate confequences  of  an  incident  every  way  tragical,  that  we 
now  fee  the  fpirited  profecutor  deprived  of  his  commiffion,  of 

Iws- 
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his. bread,  and  of  his  reputation.  We  will  not  pretend  to  fub- 
fciibe  to  Mr.  Hollaiici*s  allegations,  becaufe  wc  are  inrireiy'un-' 
accniainted  with  the  circumfUnces ;  but  if  what  he  hath  here 
atfirmud,  be  founded  upon  truth,  and  proved  by  the  account  of 
bis  fufferings,  which  l»e' intends  publifliing,  his  cafe  undoubt- 
edly merits  thegiacious  interpofilion  of  the  fovereign,  and  the 
proreclion  of  ihej)ublic.  The  bulk  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken 
up  in  expofing  the  charadltT  of  Mr.  Bell,  father  to  the  unfor- 
tunate young  lady,  and  conviflin^  a  certain  medical  gentlenaau, 
whofe  name  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  former  publications, 
of  a  notorious  falfehood,  and  fcandalous  tergiverfation.  What 
degree  of  credit  is  due  tp-thefe  feveral  charges,  tve  mtift  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers ;  for  our  own  parts,  we  always 
imagined  that  Mr.  Holland  was  influenced  purely  by  motives 
of  humanity,  and  wc  are  heartily  forry  to  fee  him  fall  a  facri-' 
fice  to  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  public,  and  of  human  na- 
ture. It  were  to  be  wifhed',  the  little  piece  before  ns  had  been 
purged  of  fome  grammatical  impurities  before  it  was  fent  to  the* 
prefs  ;  thefe  offend  dellcacj^-,  but  by  n^>h1e'^ns  ftipprefs  the  feel- 
ings of  companion  f(3r  tHe'dfhfortunatd'atitlfor. 
.    ;  'J-  i-u    .  .     .  ...<.>Mr:  • 

Art.  16.    Lelters   Betw^e>i  EmWia.  ^»^  Harriet.  '8i;ff.     Fr.   is. 

.....        .       .;   ..  ■  :.  :-podflejr.     ■  •''-,'<  *   ■  ■'•  ''• 

Wejcannot  fay  that  thef^'lettefs'keii^  Wftli  'the'nibfl:  interefting' 
fiUratlons  ;  but  fhey  are  f)  replete  witb' good  ferif^,  and  jufl  ob- 
fervation„  that  we.mijy  fafely  venture  to  recommend  them  as 
deferving  a  place  ir^  the  yourig  lady's  library. 

Art.  l.y.'T^e  In<veJ}}gafor'.  'Ccntainihg  the fdlcwlng  TtaSis  :  I.  On 
Ridicule.  II.  On  Elizabeth  Canning.'  III.  On  Naiuraliza- 
ftciii"W.  Onrapi.\^'v^^rFrAs.6ci.     Becket. 

AH  thefe  eflays  have,  for^fome  years,  been  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  are  now  c<,)lle£l^d  into  a  volume,  under  the-general 
tide,;of  th^  In^eftiga^tcKf  j"  '^'hether  they,  ar?  the  .produftions 
of  the  fame  pen,  is  whajtwe  do-not  pretend  to  determine;  the' 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  elfay  on  ridicule,  fingly, 
is  fairly  yvorth  the  price  of  many  folio  volumes.  It  is  replete 
with  humour,  tafte,  and  ilucwd  obfervation. 

Art.  1 8.  Jn  Addrefs  to,  me  of  the  great^,  g^lantefiy,  mc^  loyal  and 
humanp  Gentlemen  in  the  ,^V^rld.  ■<  By  John  ^ack,  A.  M.  Reji- 
dentiary  at  Briflol,    and  fometime  Fello^jc  of  Broughton  College, 
Oxford-Road,  J  4/e.     Pr.  \s.     Hinxman. 
We  are  aftonifHed  that  this  fecond  Pindar  did  not  make  choice 
of  the  ode,  as  the  fpecies  of  poetry  beft  fuited,  to  his  lofty  ge- 
nius, and  to  celebrate  the  praifes-  of  his  Broughtonian  heroes, 
more  famed  for  athletic  vigour  than  any  victors  of  the  Olym- 
pian, 
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plan,  Pythian,  Nemsean,  or  Ifthrtiian  games.  The  firft  thirty 
lines  we  take  to  be  infinitely  more  fublime  than  any  paflage  in 
the  Greek  Od'iil ;  and  our  reafon  tor  this  opinion  is,  that  we  do 
not  comprehend  a  fyllable,  fo  high  hath  our  ingenious  bard 
foared  above  the  reach  of  our  Ihort-fighted  underrtanding. 

Art.  19.  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Difficulties  ivhich  occur , 
in  learning  the  Englifh  Tongue.  With  a  Scheme  for  publijhing  an 
Englilh  Grammar  and  Didionary,  upon  a  Plan  entirely  neiv.  Ad- 
drejfed  to  a  certain  noble  Lord.  By  Tiiomas  Sheridan,  A.  M. 
j^to,     Pr.  IS.  6d.     Dodfley. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  receive  fatisfadion  from   every 
thing  written  by   Mr.  Sheridan  on  this  fubje<fl,  which  he  has 
certainly  ftudied  with  equal  application  and  ability.     The  piece 
before  us  is  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  a  certain  noble  lord, 
whofe  name  the    intelligent  reader  will  eafily  difcover    from 
fome  hints  in  this   addrefs.     This  nobleman   he    has  pitched 
up'  II  ab  a  proper  patron  to  put  in  execution  a  plan,  which  he 
has  formed  for  aboliftiing  the  odious  diftindlions  fubfifting  be-^ 
tween  different  parts  of  thefe  realms,  with  refped  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  their  common  language  ;  as  well  as  for  inftrudt- 
ing  all  the  children  in  the  three   kingdoms,  in  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Englilh  tongue ;  and  in   the  art   of  reading 
and  fpeaking  it  with  grace  and  propriety. 
/  In  the -diflertation  Jtfelf,  he  obferves  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  Englifh  tongue  lies  in  the  pronunciation ;  an  exadlnefs 
in  which,  after  all  the  pains  they  can  take,  is  found  to  be  unat- 
tainable, not   only   by    foreigners,  but  provincials :  in  which 
hft  clafs,  he  includes  even  thofc  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
fpeak  a    corrupt    dialed  of  the   Englifh  tongue.     We  know 
there  are  niceties  in  the  pronunciation  of  every  language,  which 
a  foreigner  cannot  even  diftinguifh,  without  a  nice  difcerning 
ear ;   and    thefe   are  difficulties  which,  we  imagine,  occur  in 
every  language  now   fpoken  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     In 
the  Greek  itlelf,  the  Athenian  dialed  was  not  to  be  attained 
in  all  its   delicacy    of  pronunciation,  even   by   a  native  of  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  well  known 
inflance  of  the  market-woman,  who  at  once  difcovered  Theo- 
phraitusto  be  a  ftranger,  after  he  had  long  refided  at  Athens, 
and  made   the   language  or   dialed  of  that  city  his  particular 
ftudy.     There  is  no  foreigner  fo  perfed  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  French  tongue,  but  that  a  Parifian  will  eafily  dif^inguifli 
him  to  be  no  native  of  France.     We  are  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  this   dif^indion  cannot  be  entirely  abolidied  by  any  rules 
laid  down  in  writing.  Neverthelefs,  we  applaud  Mr.  Sheridan's 
fcheme  for  teaching   all  the  3i  itifh  fubjeds  to  fpeak  with  fuch 
propriety,  as  may  remove  thofe  broad,  uncouth  accents,  which 
difgrace,  and  very  often  deftroy,  the  effed   of  a  very  fenfible 

difcourfe; 
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flifcourfe  ;  nay,  indeed,  throw  fuch  an  air  of  ridicule  on  the 
ipeech,  and  the  fpeaker,  as  bring  both  into  contempt  with  thev 
audience.  Difgraces  of  this  kind  daily  happen  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  the  natives  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  even  to 
the  EngliOi  provincials  of  Yorkflure,  Somerfetfhire,  and  other 
remote  counties.  But  there  is  another  circumftance,  which  is* 
We  believe,  an  ohjedion  as  infurmountable  as  that  of  pro- 
nouncing fingle  words ;  we  mean  the  recitative  or  cadence  of 
the  whole  fentence  ;  and  every  nation  that  we  know,  has  fuch 
a  recitative  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thofe  of  the  Scots,  Welch^ 
and  Irifh,  are  fo  Arongly  marked,  that  any  tolerable  Britirti 
«ar  could  dillinguifh  them,  were  they  to  be  hummed  or  chaunt- 
ed  without  words ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  languages 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a  very  fenfible  and  ingenious  diflerta** 
tion  on  the  nature  and  defedls  of  Englifh  orthography,  pro- 
pofes  to  publifll  a  <ii«^ionary,  in  which  the  tnle  pronunciation 
of  all  the  Words  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  (hall  be  pointed  out 
by  vifible  and  accurate  n»;irks.  To  effect  this,  one  columm 
fhall  exhibit  the  words  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they  are  written 
or  fpelt,  and  in  another  column,  oppofite  to  each  vs^ord,  Ihall 
be  marked  its  juft  pronunciation.  To  this  didionary  (hall  be 
prefixed  a  rhetorical  grammar.  \Ve  cannot  pretend  to  parti- 
cularize this  plan,  which  we  apprehend  will  require  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  fchool-mafters  duly  qualified,  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  we  wi(h  the  author  all  manner  of  fuccefs, 
in  executing  a  defign  fo  well  calculated  for  national  utility. 

Art.  20.  T^e  DefeSls  of  an  Vm-verjity  Education,  and  its  Unfuit-i 
ahhnefs  to  a  Commercial  People  :  With  the  Expedie7!cy  and  Necef- 
Jity  cf  erc£Ii}7g  at  GlTi^goWy  an  Academy  fcr  the  hijlrutlion  of 
Youth.  In  a  Letter  to  J.  M.  Efq\  from  a  Society  intercjlcd  in 
the  Succefs  of  this  public -fpirited  Propofal.    %vc.  Pr.  \s.   Diily. 

We  are  forry  to  perceive  in  this  pamphlet,  that  the»  is  a- 
grudge  or  mifunderftanding  between  the  univerflty  and  citizens 
oF  Glafgow,  one  of  the  nioft  flourifliing  places  in  the  Britiih 
dominions.  We  are  forry  fuch  a  grudge  Oiould  proceed  (o 
far  as  to  produce  this  letter,  which  implies  a  public  charge 
againft  the  method  of  teaching  pradifed  in  that  univerfity. 
Such  a  public  accufation  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
college  of  Glafgow  can  at  this  very  junflure  boa(t  of  fome 
profefTors,  whofe  genius  and  learning  would  do  honour  to  any 
univerfity  in  Europe.  We  are  afraid  this  fociety  of  citizens 
have  indulged  their  fpleen,  fometimes  even  at  the  expence  of 
their  candour.  They  complain  that  fufficicnt  pains  are  not 
taken  by  the  profefTors^  in  teaching  the  fcholars,  and  fiiperin- 
tending  their  morals ;  and  that  they  have  not  bsea  abl^  to  fill 
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their  vacancies  with  perfons  who  had  been  educated  among 
themfelves,  but  are  cfeliged  to  employ  ftrangers  from  other' 
parts  of  North  Britain  ;  a  circumftance  from  whence  they  infer^ 
that  no  perfons  educated  at  Glafgow  have  been  found  qualified 
to  fill  thofe  vacancies  ;  and  that  therefore  the  method  of  teach- 
ing muft  be  erroneous  and  inefFe£lual.  Profeffors,  to  be  fure^ 
cannot  take  too  much  pains  in  fuperintending  the  morals  and 
diredlrng  the  Iludies  of  the  youth  under  their  care.  But,  we 
believe,  if  the  methods  taken  for  thofe  purpofes  in  this  college, 
were  fairly  compared  with  the  inlHtutions  of  fome  other  fa- 
mous univerfities  we  could  name,  the  Glafgow  profeffors  would 
derive  honour  from  the  comparifon.  The  other  remark  favours 
of  a  narrow  fpirit.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  fill  va- 
cancies in  a  college  to  choofe  individuals  of  unblemiihed  cha- 
ra<Elers,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  genius  and 
capacity;  and  to  choofe  them  without  refpeft  of  country,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  all  other  refpe£ls  qualified  for  the  chairs  they 
are  to  fill.  The  arts  are  of  no  country  ;  and  all  monopolies 
dlfgrace  and  impede  the  progrefs  of  learning.  Scotch  profef- 
fors have  been  admitted  into  Oxford,  Lcyden,  Caen,  Padua, 
and  many  other  foreign  feminaries  ;  and  why  fliould  not  a 
pro-fcffor  of  fuperior  merit,  who  is  no  foreigner,  be  received  at 
Glafgow,  though  he  did  not  there  imbibe  his  education  ?  In- 
deed, if^ftrangers  were  preferred  to  natives  of  equal  merit, 
there  would  be  fomecaufe  of  complaint ;  but  this  is  notalledg- 
cd,  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  fuppofe  that  ftrangers  are  chofen, 
becaufethey  cannot  find  perfons  qualified  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  this  univerfity  ;  er^^o,  they  infer  that  the  method  is 
erroneous  and  imperfed.  But  this  inference  is  by  no  means 
conclufivc. — We  dare  fay,  that  many  perfons  who  have  been 
bred  at  Glafgow,  are  well  enough  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant 
feats  of.  the  profcfibrs  in  that  univerfity  :  but  fortune  has  dif- 
pofed  of  them  in  different  fituations  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  the  profits  of  a  Glafgow  profefforfiiip  would  not  tempt 
them  to  forfake.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this 
epiftle  is  the  child  of  ill-humour,  as  we  find  in  it  fome  invidious 
farcafms  levelled  at  two  gentlemen  of  the  colleg?,  who  have  emi- 
nently diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  and  whole 
reputation  is  not  confined  to  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain. 

This  Glafgow  fociety  propofes  to  eflablifli  a  kind  of  academy, 
in  v/hich  there  fhall  be  one  mafier  for  mathematics,  geography, 
natural  hiftory,  and  natural  philofophy ;  and  another  who  fhall 
teach  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  ;  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  arts 
and  fci^nces;  a  compendious  view  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  mo- 
ral philofophy  ;  a  courfe  of  chronology,  and  civil  hiilory,  antien-t 
and  modern,  efpecially  the  hiftory  of  Britain. — We  cannot  help 
applauding  the  entcrprifing  fpirit  in  general,  that  feems  to  ani- 
mate the  inhabitants  of  this  fionriiliing  city.     They  have  with 

a  pe- 
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a  peculiar  induHry  efkblifhed  a  variety  of  nianufa£lures,  and 
aiiong  the  rell  one  of  painting  and  engraving,  the  fuccefs  of 
which,  however,  we  cannot  explain — The  fcheme  of  an  acade- 
my is  of  ftill  greater  importance;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  com- 
plete for  the  purpofe  of  education,  we  would  humbly  propofe 
the  addition  of  maflcrs  for  the  Englifh  and  French  languages; 
for  drawing  and  mufic  ;  as  well  as  for  the  gymnaftic  exercifes 
of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  the  great  horle. 
Art.  2 1 .  Tragi-Comk  Memoirs  of  the  Origin^  Prcgrffs,  and  Events 
of  our  prefent  IVar  againjl  France ;  and  of  the  fuccejjive  MiniJJries 
' .  t beret H  employed y  i^c.  By  a  new  Phanomenon  in  Politics,  '^vop 
Pr.  2  s.     Pridden. 

Tragical,  indeed,  to  the  Reviewer  who  is  obliged  to  read, 
and  to  the  editor  who  has  purchafed  the  copy ;  for  this  ne-ivphcC' 
}jomettonhzs  very  much  the  air  of  a  farthing  candle. 
Art.  22.  Thoughts  on  the  Times.  To  be  continued  occafonally. 
^'vo.  Pr.  IS.  Brillow. 
Some  of  thefe  thoughts  are  crude,  many  of  them  trite  and 
hackneyed,  and  others,  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  If 
there  were  not  people  in  all  nations,  blinded  by  prejudices  be- 
yond all  power  of  convidlion,  and  hardened  by  worfe  aims 
againft  all  fenfe  of  fliame,  we  might  be  furprifed  to  meet,  at 
this  day,  with  public  advocates  for  the  fupport  of  foreign  con- 
nexions, which  have  been  repeatedly  demonllrated  produdive 
of  fuch  pernicious  confequences  to  Great  Britain.  When  we 
fay  pernicious,  we  mean  fvftematically  (o,  without  advifmg  aa 
abrupt  receding  from  any  national  mcafure,  at  a  crifis  which 
calls  aloud  for  perfeverance. 

Art.  23.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Towfhend,  Secretaiy 
at  irar.  Being  Thoughts  en  Militia  Lauusy  and  for  extending 
them  to  North  Britain,  and  for  making  the  Militia  more  vfeful. 
^vo.     Pr.6d.     Horsfield. 

We  are  forced  to   acknowledge,  that   thi*  author's  talent  for 
writing,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  patriotifm,  which  hath  Oi- 
mulated  him   to    throw  out,  in  a  ftrange  manner,  fome  hints  * 
that  may  be  ufeful  in  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia. 

Art.  24.  Jn  Addrefi  to  the  City  (7/ London.  8  io.  Pr.  \s.  Davis. 
The   moll    extraordinary  circumftance   in    this  produ^Ttion, 
which  the  reader  will  tind  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  city,  is  the  an- 
other's endeavouring  to  prove,    that  the  duke  of  N is  the 

mod  able  and  refined  politician  of  the  age :  that  to  fuJfil  the 
Ichemesof  his  own  intereft  and  ambition,  he  had  effeded  the 
difgrace   or   difmillion    of  Sir   Robert  Walpole  :  that    he  has 

rendered  the  talents  of  Mr.  P fubfcrvient  to  the  fame  pur- 

pofes,  ever  fince  that  gentleman  began  to  figure  in  the  houfe  of 
commons :  and  that   it  was  his  grace  and  he   alone  who  in- 
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finuated   Mr.  P into  the  favour  of  the  city,  and  nation  iff 

general,  that  he  might  dupe  them  with  the  greater  fuccefs^ 
For  our  parts,  we  apprehend,  this  author  does  too  much  ho- 
iK.ur  to  his  g'. — — 's  underftanding,  and  manifeft  injuftice  to 
Mr.  P— 's  integrity. 

Art.  2^.  Ohfernjaiiom  relating  to  Britilh  ^sfff^/Spanifh  Proceedings^ 
t^c,  If^ herein  due  Notice  is  taken  of  a  memorable  Dialogue  be- 
:^jccen  Harry  and  Will,  on  the  Expediency  of  a  Continental  IVar, 
&c.^c,     ^j'J.  Maflie.     4/0.     Pr.  6d.     Payne. 

Mr.  Maflie  not  only  deferves  commendation  for  his  unwearied 
efforts  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  :  but  his  refleflions  and 
fcheines  are,  in  our  opinion,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Whatever  miftakts  he  may  have  been  led  into  from 
mifinf'ormation,  he  certainly  pofiefles  a  genius  well  adapted  for 
iiiveftigaiing  the  commercial  interefts  of  his  country;  and  this 
genius  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Art.  26.  Remarks  en  the  Uijlory  of  Fingal,  and  other  Poems  cf  Of- 
ilan  :    ^ranjlatedby  Mr.  Macpherfon.      In  a  Letter  to  the  Right 

Hon.  the  lord  L .     By   Ferd.  Warner,  L.  L.  D.     8^0. 

Pr.  6d,     Payne. 

The  dc'Ogn  of  this  remarker  is  to  prove,  that  Fingal  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  in  contradidion  to  the  alfertions  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  lately  tranflated  and  publifhed  an  Epic  Poem,  fo 
called  ;  which  tranilatpr  affirms  him  to  have  been  a  prince  of 
Scotland.  How  far  the  remarker  has  fuccceded,  we  fhall  leave  to 
(he  rcadcr*s  own  judgment  and  determination.  Indeed,  we 
have  particular  reafons  for  witholding  our  own  opinion  on  this 
fubjeft. 

Art.  27.  The  Myjiery  Revealed:  Containing  a  Series  of  T ran  factions 
and  authentic  Teftimonials^  refpeding  the  fiippofed  Cock-Lane 
Ghtfy  <which  have  hitherto  been  concealed  from  the  Public,  ^vo. 
Pr.   IS.     Briftow. 

This  is  a  well-written,'  fenfible,  and  (to  us)  fatisfaSory  ap- 
peal, in  favour  of  an  honelt  man,  who  has  fuffered  deeply  i;i 
his  ch^r^der,  and  pence  of  mind,  by  a  fpecies  of  calumny, 
equally  dangerous  and  abfard.  It  is  fcarce  credible,  that  in  this 
enlightened  age  any  clafs  of  people  fhonld  be  v/eak  enough  to 
be  milled  by  fuch  a  ridiculous  impofture. 

Art.  z?f.  Hi^h  TaJIe.  A  Satire.  Mdre/fed  to  the  yowig  Tits  cf 
^  pUafure.  ft  Pr.  \s.  Marshall. 
jHere  is  fome  keen  fatire  couched  in  tolerable  verfe,  that 
Utiglu  a(Sl  as  a  falutary  warning  to  thofe  who  hover  on  the  brink 
of  proftit ration ;  but  of  all  creatures,  not  wholly  irrational^ 
ihefe  are  the  le^li  capable  of  reflexion. 

'  Art. 
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^rt  29.  A  Rnjieiv  of  the  Hijlory  of  the  Man  after  God^s  (hvjt 
Heart ;  i/t  ^wikh  the  Falfehoodi  and  Mifreprefentations  of  the 
lliforian  are  expofed  and  ccrcSfed.  By  Samuel  Chandler, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  &  A.'SS.     ^vo.     Pr.  4  s.    Noon. 

This  reverend  gentleman  hath  difplayed  much  erudition  in 
refuting  a  waegifli  performance,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
ought  rather  to  have  extorted  a  fmile  from  the  moftenthufiaflic 
admirer  of  the  royal  Pfalmilf.  We  fpoke  of  the  Hijlory  cf  the 
Man  after  God*s  oirn  Heart  as  an  ingenious  piece,  but  much 
too  ludicrous  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  this  rev/'evj  as  too 
fcrious  and  elaborate  for  the  occafion.  Ridicule  will  ever  be 
too  powerful  for  learning  and  gravity  ;  the  multitude  will 
always  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  joker,  and  a  controvertifl  of 
the  bcfl  fenfe  makes  but  an  inditterent  figure  when  the  laugh 
is  againll  him.  As  well  might  we  fet  a  brawny  porter  to  en- 
gage a  Harlequin,  as  oppofe  a  venerable  gentleman,  armed  at 
all  points  with  deep  eiudition,  to  a  light  Ikirmilher  in  letters, 
.whofe  agility  and  addrefs  enable  him  to  elude  every  blow, 
while  he  is  fporting  with  the  cafed  champion,  and  cuffing  him 
before  and  behind,   to  the  great  diverfion  of  the  fpeftators. 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  Dr.  Chandler; 
as  a  critic,  polemic,  and  divine,  he  has  certainly  great  merit. 
Every  ferious.  reade;*  will  perufe  his  treaiife  with  pleafure  and 
advantage  ;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  laid  afide  by  the  young,  the 
witty,  and  the  gay  part  of  mankind,  who  alone  are  capable  of 
receiving  bad  imprellions  from  the  hiftory.  It  is  true,  that  Dr. 
Cliandler  was  provoked  to  this  critique  by  the  fneers  of  the  bio- 
grapher at  a  fermon  he  preached  upon  the  death  of  his  late  ma- 
jefly,  in  which  he  takes  ocoafion  to  compare  the  prince,  in  a 
variety  of  ctrcumllances,  to  the  Jewifh  monarch,  the  man 
after  Gcd'^  own  heart;  yet,  as  the  doSlor  was  not  particularly 
pointed  at,  and  as  fevera!  others  of  the  clergy  were  included  in 
.the  hiftori.in's  ridicule,  there  appears  no  reafon  for  his  applying 
i;  diredly  to  himfclf  ;  and  if  there  were,  his  angry  ciiticifms 
will  at  belt  ferve  o^ly  to  whet  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  to 
perufe  the  objedl  of  his  indignation. 

Art.  30.  Bufly  fl/7^Satan^  a  fragment,  ^to.  Pr.  \s.  Scott. 
This  performance  does  no  great  honour  to  Satan's  genius. 
Hj  hath  here,  in  doggrel,  attempted  to  draw  fome  portraits, 
which  are  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  can  perceive  no 
rcfcmblance.  They  put  us  in  mind  of  Orhr.ncja,  the  painter 
of  Ubeda,  who  being  afked  what  he  painted,  replied.  Saiga  Jo 
^uc  Saliere  ;  juji  as  it  happens.  But  tlicn  he  was  at  the  pains  to 
write  what  il  was  under  every  pi^ure  he   drew,  olherwife  the 
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fpeflator  might  have  miflaken  for  an  owl  what  the  artift  intended 
for  an  afs.  Vv'e  wiOi  the  devil  had  taken  the  fame  trouble  in 
the  piece  now  before  us,  which,  even  in  that  cafe,  would  hardly 
have  efcaped  damnation. 

Art.  31,    Britannia,  a  Poem.    By  a  young  Gentleman,    fol.    Pr.  is, 
Gretton. 

In  a  young  gentleman,  we  think,  it  was  rather  too  forward 
to  advhefs  his  majefty  with  fuch  a  juvenile  performance. 

Art.  32.  J  Pnemt  on  the  Merchants  neiv  beautifying  the  Statue  of 
King  Charles  \l.  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  ///  T^o  Parts,  By 
ihe  Author  of  the  True  Briton.     \to.     Pr.  \s.     Hope. 

Perhaps  t  lie  reader  will  be  furprifed  to  find  this  piece  a  pane- 
gyric on  thofe  princes  of  the  Stusrt  family,  who  have  fwayed 
the  fccptre  of  England  ;  a  fubjcft,  in  the  choice  of  which  the 
author  has  been  more  ambitious  to  fliew  his  attachment  than 
to  cou^rt  popularity.  Of  the  execution  we  (hall  fay  nothing. 
The  writer  lias  anticipated  all  cenfure  by  the  following  coiiplet, 
which  is  truly  pathetical  : 

*  — .  fuch  humble  verfe,  as  may  be  thought  to  flow 
From  length  of  years,  oppreG'd  with  length  of  woe.* 

.^rt.  33.  Lycidas,  a  Mafque.  To  'v:hich  is  added  Delia,  a  Pafto,* 
tal  Elegy  ;  and  Verfes  on  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Carmar- 
then.    Afto,     Pr.  \s.     Pore. 

There  is  a  bloom  of  genius  in  thefe  pieces,  which  feems  to 
proraile  an  after-fruit  of  agreeable  flavour. 

Art.  34.     J  Sketch  of  the  Prefcnt  Times y  and  the  Time  to  Come  :  In 
an  Addrrfs    to  Kitty  Fillier.     \to.     Pr.   i  s.     Waller. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  rhapfody  of  fome  ftar  that  twinkles 
at  the  court  of  Comus.  it  is  enlivened  by  a  fort  of  inebriating 
Ipin't,  which,  from  its  bouncing,  extravagance,  and  irregularity, 
may  pafs  among  a  certain  fpecies  of  wits  for  real  infpiration. 

Art.  35.   Bro^MH  Beer  :  J  Poe?n.     By   John  Peake,   FiBualler,  of 
Stoke-Newington.     4/0.     Pr.  6d.     Williams. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Peake  thinks,  that  zs  all  cvjifdcm  is  fool^hnefs  in 
the  fght  of  heaven,  fo  all  fooliflmefs  is  wifdoiru  In  confideration 
of  his  modeft  i)!ea,  prefixed  to  the  poem,  we  fliall  not  gauge  his 
ho'-wn  beer  too  rigoroufly,  and  fnall  be  very  forry  to  hear,  that 
the  new  tax  upon  malt,  hath  converted  a  good  tapfter  into  an 
iudiffcrent  poet. 

Art* 
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Art.  36.     Elegiej  of  TyrtxuSy  traftjlatid  :»to  Eng\i(hFer/e  ;    'with 
Notesy  and  the  original  Text .      S-vo.      Pr.  is.  Gd,     Payne. 

The  tranilation  of  thefe  fix  fhort  elegies  is  ufhered  in  with 
a  preface,  giving  fome  account  of  the  author ;  and  to  this  is  af- 
fixed an  advertifement,  in  which  the  tranflator  obviate*  fome 
objedions  which  have  been  made  to  the  fuppofed  efficacy  of  the 
original,  in  animating  the  courage  of  the  Lacedemonian  fol- 
diers. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  merit  of  the  tranflation,  all  we  can  fay 
IS,  that  the  fenfc  of  the  Greek  original  is,  in  our  opinion,  faith- 
fully preferved  ;  but  we  are  afraid  its  fire,  and  poetical  energy, 
has  evaporated  in  the  draining.  The  reader  (hall  judge  from 
thefecond  elegy,  which  we  infert  byway  of  fpecimen. 

*  How  long  inglorious  will  ye  lie  at  reft  ? 

When,  when  Ihall  valour  warm  each  youthful  breaft  ? 

Are  ye,  young  men,  infenfible  to  (hame, 

Nor  fear  dishonour  in  your  country's  blame  ? 

In  peaceful  indolence  at  eafe  ye  ftand  ; 

But  war,  fierce  war  cries  havock  thro*  the  land. 

'     *  Let  each  with  high,  uplifted  (hield  advance 
In  a£l  ta  fight,  and  dying  point  his  lance. 
For  glorious  fame,  more  rich  than  golden  fpoil. 
Shall  wait  that  man,  and  well  reward  his  toil. 
Who  bravely  fights  to  fave  his  native  land. 
His  wife,  his  children  from  an  hoftile  hand. 
Sooner  or  later,  death  to  all  muft  come, 
When  fate  lliall  ceafe  to  ply  the  deftin'd  loom; 
Couch  then  each  lance;  let  each  beneath  his  fhield 
March  quickly  onward  to  th'  embattled  fidd. 
And  with  an  heart  as  yet  untaught  to  fear 
Dare  the  firft  onfet,  and  commence  the  war. 
For  none  fliall  'fcape  from  death's  all-conquVing  law, 
Tho'  from  the  gods  his  pedigree  he  draw. 
But  oft  who,  fcar'd  amid  thefe  dread  alarms. 
Flies  bafely  trembling  at  the  din  of  arms. 
Without  a  friend  at'home  inglorious  lies, 
And  there  unheeded,  unlamented  dies. 

*  But  does  fome  ill  the  brave  and  bold  await  ? 
Both  rich  and  poor  at  once  lament  his  fate. 
Their  chief  deceas'd  all  mourn  with  wiftful  eyes  ; 
All,  as  a  God,  their  living  hero  prize. 

On  him,  as  on  a  brazen  tow'r  they  gaze  ; 
For  his  one  arm  a  legion's  might  difplays.* 

We 
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We  cannot  but  commend  the  tranflator*s  patriotlcal  view,  irf 
making  this  author  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  while  they  arc^ 
engaged  in  a  bloody  war,  which  requires  the  titmoft  exertion  of 
courage  and  refolution  :  yet  fomepart  of  this  praife  is  due  to  a 
learned  printer  of  Glafgow,  who  publiflied  a  very  neat  edition 
of  the  original  Greek  alone,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fencible  men  of 
Argylefliire  and  Sutherland,  when  that  militia  was  tirft  raifed. 
The  Highlanders  are  a  people  equally  famous  for  invincible  mo- 
defty,  and  an  inviolable  refpedl  to  old  age  ;  and  as  they  fight 
without  breeches,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  afFeded  by  the  fol- 
lowing image,  alluding  to  the  old  man  gafping  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Kcti  yjQcL  yvfJLvuB'i/let. 

Our  tranflator  has  rendered  the  Greek  text  into  Englifli,  for 
tiie  benefit  of  the  fouthern  militia  ;  and  we  could  w'lih  fome 
perfon  would  take  the  trouble  to  tranflate  it  into  Erfe,  that  it 
might  be  dill  more  ferviceable  to  our  fellow-fubjeds  of  North- 
Britain. 

Art.  37.  j1  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  BIacki{lon, 
Knt.  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  By  a  Merchant  c/" London. 
S'vo.  Pr.  I/.    Scott. 

After  a  great  many  compliments  on  the  late  inftruflions 
given  by  his  lordlhip,  court  of  aldermen,  &c.  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament,  this  author  proves,  what  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  will  deny,  that  the  Britifh  arms  have  at  no  period  of 
time,  fince  the  days  of  Cromwell,  made  a  more  dillinguiflied 
figure  than  during  the  laftadminiftration.  This,  however,  be 
performs  in  a  manner  fo  tedious  and  difgufting,  that  the 
reader  will  perceive  fomething  more  is  wanting  than  a  bare 
knowledge  of  facts  to  conftitute  a  good  writer. 

Art,  38.  I'be  Life  and  farprifing  Ad'ventures  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Trezanio,  'voko  ivm  Jef-educated^  and  li-ved  forty-fue  Tears 
en  an  uniuhaiitcdlfandintheRsi^-lndies.  \zmo.  Fr.  zs  6d. 
Serjeant. 

An  old  performance,  publifhed  under  a  new  title. — Oilr 
leaders  are  defired  to  beware  of  fuch  impofitions,  as  there  is 
vicrc  reajcn  for  this  caution  than  good  men  nvould  think. 


*^*  Dr.  Wilson's  Remarks  muft,  for  want  of  room,  be 
pofipnncd  till  our  next  Number,  when  they  fiiall  be  inferted, 
v\iih  tl>«  Reviewer's  Commentary,  by  way  of  anfvvcr. 
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Article    I. 

T^h:  Art  cf  Speaking.  Containing,  I.  An  Effhy  ;  in  mhich  are  given 
Rules  for  expr'ejjtng  properly  the  principal  Pajions  and  Humours, 
^Lhich  occur  in  Reading,  cr  public  Speaking  \  and,  II.  Lejfoni 
taken  ft  cm  tU  Anti^nts  and  Moderns  [ycith  Additions  and  Altera* 
tions  ivere  thought  vfful)  exhibiting  a  Variety  of  Matter  for  PraC' 
tice;  the  emphatic al  hVords  printed  in  Italics  ',  'with  Notes  of  Direc- 
tion referring  to  the  Ejfay.  To  ivhich  are  added,  A  Table  of  the 
Leffons  \  and  an  Index  of  the 'varicus  PaJJions  a  id  Humours  in  the 
Pffay  and  Lejfcns,     Z'vo.     Pr.  ^s.  6d.     Longman. 

^T*  H  I  S  treatife  in  o£lavo  confifts  of  an  effay  on  the  art  of 
***  rpeaking,  contained  in  fix  and  forty  pages  ;  and  the  re- 
maming  part  of  the  book,  which  is  protracted  to  the  three  hun- 
dredth and  feventy-third  page,  the  author  has  filled  up  with  11- 
luftrations  of  his  do£lrine,  being  quotations  from  different  au- 
thors, antient  and  modern,  in  proi'e  and  verfe.  Thefe  quota- 
tions, which  he  calls  lefons,  are  felefted  with  a  view  to  f])ecify  the 
ditferent  palfions,  wiiich  are  marked  in  abbreviations  on  the 
m.irgin  ;  and  the  words  on  which  the  emphafis  is  to  be  laid,  are 
printed  in  Italics  for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  elocution,  in  the  prefixed  efTay,  are 
moflly  tifken  from  Quintilian,  Cicero  de  Oratore,  dean  Swift's 
letter  to  a  young  clergym.an,  and  a  few  papers  in  the  Spectator  ; 
and  thefe  are  mingled  with  fome  curious  obfervations,  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  the  author's  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. Without  his  information,  how  (hould  we  have  difco- 
vcred  the  truth  and  fanity  of  thefe  maxims.  '  Young  perfons 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  writing  (from  their  own  funds,  I  mean) 
till  they  have  furniflied  their  minds  with  thoughts,  that  is,  till  they 
have  got  funds.'  In  like  manner,  a  man  fhould  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  until  he  has  got  money.  ♦  Addrefs  in  fpcaking 
is  highly  ornamental,   as  well  as  ufeful  even  in  a  private  life,' 
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*  The  limbs  are  part  of  the  body,  mnch  lefs  noble  than  the^ 
tongue.'  This,  however,  depends  in  a  great  meafiire,  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  exercifed  ;  whether  in  advan- 
cing to  the  enemy,  or  in  running  away  ;  whether  in 
giving  or  taking ;  whether  in  fealing  or  ftealing ;  whe- 
ther in  fpeaking  to  the  purpofe,  or  not  to  the  purpofe  ; 
whether  in  giving  pleafure  or  difguft;  whether  in  defending  the 
injured,  or  in  defaming  the  innocent.  The  tongue  is  a  mem- 
ber iatirely  fubfervient  to  the  will,  and  has  little  or  no  merit  in 
itfelf,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  underftanding  :  it  is  not, 
therefore,  quite  fo  clear  as  our  author  imagines,  that  the  tongue 
is  nobler  thiin  the  limbs  :  certain  we  are,  it  is  not  fo  ufcful ;. 
asd  we  queftion  much,  notwithftanding  all  his  Ikill  in  pronun- 
ciation, whether  if  he  was  driven  to  the  alternative,  he  would 
not  rather  forfeit  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  than  be  deprived  of  all  his 
other  me;"nbers. 

The  art  of  fpeaking  is,  no  doubt,  an  agreeable  accomplifh- 
ment,  and,  on  many  occafions,  a  neceffary  acqnifition  ;  but 
there  is  a  meannefs  and  poverty  of  language  which  no  elocu- 
tion can  dignify  or  adorn  ;  and  to  fpeak  our  mind  freely,  the 
fiile  of  tht  performance  now  before  us  is  not  at  all  remarkable 
for  elegance  and  harmony  ;  but  the  reader  fliall  judge  from 
a  fmall  fpecimen  taken  at  random  : 

*  If  nature  unaflifted  could  form  the  eminent  fpeaker,  where 
were  the  ufe  of  art  or  culture',  whix;h  yet  no  one  pretends  to  q-uef- 
ftion  ?  Art  is  but  nature  impro'ved upon  and  refined.  And  before  im- 
provement is  applied,  genius  is  but  a  mafs  of  ore  in  the  mine, 
without  luflrc,  and  without  value,  becaufe  unknown  and  unthought 
of.  The  antients  ufed  to  procure  for  their  youth,  mailers  of  pro- 
nunciation from  the  theatres,  and  had  them  taught  gefture  and 
attitude  by  the  pakeftrit^.  Thefe  lall  taught  what  is,  among  us,, 
done  by  the  dancing  mailer.  And,  as  to  the  former,  no  man 
ought  to  pre  fume  to  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  place  of  educa- 
tion, who  is  not  capable  of  teaching  pronunciation.  However, 
I  could  wifli,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  fomc  other  perfon  qualified 
like  him,  would  undertake  to  teach  this  branch  at  places  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  fame  manner  as  mafters  of  mufic,  drawing, 
dancing,  and  fencing,  are  ufed  to  do. 

*  It  is  well  when  a  youth  has  no  natural  defcEi^  or  impcdiinent^ 
in  his  fpeech.  And  Ifhould,by  no  means,  advife,  that  he,  who 
has,  be  brought  up  to  a  profeflion  requiring  elocution.  But  there 
are  inftances  enough  of  natural  defects  furmountcd,  and  emi- 
nent fpeakers  formed  by  indefatigable  diligence,  in  fpite  of  them. 
Demofthenes  could  not,  when  he  begun  to  fbudy  rhetoric,  pro- 
nounce the  firft  letter  of  the  name  of  his  art.  And  Cicero  vva3 
long-necked,  and  narrow-chefted.  But  diligent  and  faithful  la- 
bour, in  what  one  Is  in  earnell  about,  furmounts  all  difiiculties. 
Yet  we  are  commonly  enough  difgufted  by  public  fpeakers  lifp- 
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Jiig,  and  ftammeiing,  and  fpcalcing  through  the  nofc,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  R  with  the  throat,  inrtead  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  letter  S  likeTh,  and  fcreaming  above,  orcroakin?  below 
all  natural  pitch  of  human  voice  ;  fome  mumbling,  as  if  they 
were  conjuring  up  fpirits  ;  others  bawling,  as  loud  as  the  voci- 
ferous venders  of  provifions  in  London  llrects ;  feme  tumbling 
out  the  words  fo  precipitately,  thai  no  ear  can  catch  them  ; 
others  dragging  them  out  followiy,  that  it  is  as  tedious  to  liften 
to  them,  as  to  count  a  great  clock;  fome  have  got  a  habit  of 
ihrugging  up  their  fhoulders  ;  others  of  fee-fawing  with  their 
bodies,  fome  backward  and  forward,  others  from  fide  to  fide; 
fome  raife  their  eyebrows  at  every  third  word;  fome  open  their 
mouths  frightfully ;  others  keep  their  teeth  fo  clofe  together, 
that  one  would  think  their  jaws  were  fet ;  fome  llirlvel  all  their 
features  together  into  the  middle  of  their  faces ;  fome  nnfh  out 
their  lips,  as  if  they  were  mocking  the  audience ;  others  hem 
at  every  paufe ;  and  others  fmack  with  their  lips,  and  roll  their 
tongues  about  in  their  mouths,  as  if  they  laboured  under  a 
continual  thirft.  All  which  bad  habits  they  ought  to  have  been 
broke  of  in  early  youth  y  or  put  into  ways  of  life,  in  which  they 
would  have,  at  leaii,  offended y^xv^r  perfons.* 

He  fays  below,  *  a  natural  genius  for  elocution  fuppofes  an 
ear;  though  it  does  not  always  fuppofe  a  mufical  ear.'  What 
the  gentleman  means  by  a  mufical  ear,  we  know  not,  unlefs  it 
be  a  faculty  of  diftinguifiiing  founds,  and  of  chufing  thofe  that 
are  agreeable.  Without  this  faculty  of  chufing^  we  apprehend, 
it  is  impoflible  to  attain  the  art  of  harmonious  or  melodious 
fpeaking;  and  any>  other  ears  would  be  no  better  than  the  ears 
of  Midas. 

The  rules  which  our  author  has  collefted  for  propriety  of  pro- 
nunciation are  generally  ju.^  enough,  and  the  illuftrations  well 
adapted ;  yet  he  who  profefTes  the  art  of  delivery  often  delivers 
himfelf  in  fuch  an  embarrafled  liiie,  as  is  neither  agreeable  nor  e3<- 
fily  underrtood.  Exampl,  "  Is  it  true,  that  you  have  feen  a  noble 
lord  from  court  to-day,  who  has  told  you  bad  news  V  '  If  the 
enquirer  wants  only  to  know,  whether  myfelf,  or  fome  other  per- 
lon,  has  feen  thefuppofed  great  man  ;  he  will  put  the  emphafis 
w^ow  you.  If  he  knows,  that  I  have  feen  fomcbody  from  court, 
and  only  wants  to  know,  whether  I  have  feen  ^  great  man,  who 
may  be  fuppofed  to  kno^M,  what  inferior  perfons  about  the  court 
do  not,  he  will  put  the  emphafis  upon  noble  lord.  If  he  wants  ta 
know,  only  whether  the  great  man  came  direaly  from  courts  {o 
that  his  intelligence  may  be  depended  upon,  he  will  put  the  em- 
phafis upon  court.  \i  he  wants  only  to  know,  whether  I  have 
leen  him  to-day,  or  yejlerday,  he  will  put  the  emphafis  upon  to- 
day. If  he  kna-wsy  that  I  have  feen  a  great  man  from  court,  to- 
day, and  only  av^///j/o  knonvy  whether  he  has  told  me  any  ne-ws, 
he  will  put  the  emphafis  upon  neivs.  If  he  knows  all  the  reft,  and 
N  2  wants 
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wants  only  to  know,  whether  the  news,  I  heard,  wss  had ;  he 
will  put  ihe  emphnfis  upon  the  word  bad.^  Never  furely  was  a 
noble  lord  fo  hacknitd  ;  bur  I  hope  we  fliall  hear  no  more  fuch 
news  ffom  court,  either  by  lord  or  loon. 

He  teils  us,  that  in  every  different  ilate  of  the  mind,  the  eye 
afiumes  a  d:tFerent  appearance,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  breath 
obferves,  that  mirth  half  fhuts  the  eyes,  and  fometimes  fills 
them  wiih  tears  j  and  that  grief  half  dofes  and  drowns  theeye 
in  tears- Jealoufy,  and  fquinting  envy,  dart  their  conta- 
gious b'afts  at  the  eye — at  what  eye  r  at  the  eye  which  they 
ti^enifelvcs  occupy;  or  at  the  eyes  of  other  people,  literally  ful- 
filling the  vulgar  execration,  "  Blaft  your  eyes  1"  Nay,  that 
we  may  not  forget  the  effeds  of  mirth  ar  laughter,  they  are  re- 
l^eatcd  verbatim  in  the  fame  page;  and  thofe  of  joy  in  the  next. 
He  detl-ribes  the  cxprelFion  of  palFiOns,  humours,  fentiments, 
a  id  intciiti  )ns  in  the  different  articles  of  tranquility,  (wefhould 
be  glad  to  ki>ow  whether  this  is  a  palTion,  humour,  fentiment, 
or  intention)  chearFulnefs,  mirth,  raillery,  buffoonery,  joy,  de- 
light, gravity,  enquiry,  attention,  modefty,  perplexity,  vexa- 
tion, pity,  grief,  melancholy,  defpair,  fear,  lliame,  remorfe, 
courage,  boafting,  pride,  oblHnacy,  authority,  commanding, 
forbidding,  afRrming,  denying,  differing  in  opinion,  agreeing 
in  opinion,  exhorting,  judging,  reproving,  acquitting,  con- 
demning, teaching,  pardoning,  arguing,  difmilfing  with  ap- 
probation, refufing  with  difpleafurc,  granting,  dependence,  ve- 
neration, refpedl  for  a  fuperior,  hope,  defire,  love,  wonder, 
admiration,  gratitude,  cuiiofity,  perfuafion,  tempting,  or 
wheedling,  proaiifrng,  affedlation,  iloth,  walking  afleep,  in- 
toxication, anger,  pecvilhnefs,  malice,  envy,  revenge,  cruelty, 
complaining,  fatigue,  averfion,  commendation,  jealoufy,  do- 
tage, folly,  dillraftion,  ficknefs,  fainting,,  and  death.  We  have 
not  time  nor  room  to  comment  upon  each  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  though  there  is  fcarceone  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  unex- 
ceptionable. We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  here  is  not  a  word  of 
liorror,  nor  of  avarice;,  that  floth,  and  walking  in  one's  fieep, 
can  hardly  be  called  either  paffion,  humour,  fentiment,  or  in- 
tention ;  that  intoxication  can  hardly  be  clafTed  under  any  of 
thofe  heads  ;  and  that  its  expreffion  is  totally  oppofire  in  diffe- 
rent charaAers,  juft  as  the  patient  happens  to  be  good  or  ill- 
natured  in  his  drink.  That  jealoufy  can  hardly  be  called  a 
pafllon,  as  it  is  rather  a  f^orm  brewed  up  by  all  the  palTions  in- 
cident to  the  human  breaft ;  but  whether,  as  our  author  fays,  i( 
would  be  well  exprefled  by  one  who  had  often  feen  prifoners  tor- 
tured in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquifition,  or  who  had  feen  what 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquifition  are,  the  beft  earthly  emblem 
of,  viz.  hell,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  as  we  never  faw 
cither  hell  or  the  inquifition.  We  Ihould  imagine,  however, 
uader  concision  of  our  author's  experience  in  thefe  particulars, 

that 
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t<i at  there  is  an  ingredient  in  jealoufy,  and  indeed  eflciitial  to 
if,  cnllcd  (ioubtf  whic-li  can  hardly  appear  in  a  pci  Hin  Uiidcr  the 
tortures  of  jl>e  inquifition,  or  writhing  in  htU  liamcs.  By  the 
bye,  doubt  and  fttCpicion  are  pallions  which  we  do  not  find  fe- 
parately  defcrib^d  in  thiseflay.  As  for  dotage  and  direare,.they 
are  furely  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  pailions  of  the  mind, 
its  humours,  fentiments,  and  intentions.  Neither  can  we  allow 
fainting  to  be  a  mental  atfcdlion,  which  is  a  corporeal  evil,  and  a 
privation  of  all  fjnfc,  and  death,  we  hope,  is  out  of  the  queftion. 
Uut  granting  dotage,  intoxication,  ficknefs,  fainti^ig,  and  death, 
were  reUly  pallions,  hum">urs,  fentiments,  or  inrcn^ions,  we 
cannot  conceive  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  art  of  fpeaking. 
Ic  can  hardty  be  fuppofcd  that  people,  who  Ure  fainting  or  dead, 
fl\ouId  attend  ro  the  rules  of  pronunciation  ;  and  we  believe 
few  occafions  will  occur,  either  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  fenate,  or  at 
the  bar,  in  which  the  orator  has  occafion  to  exprefs  thefe  fitua- 
tlon-,  (thole  of  dotage  and  intoxication  excepted,  which  maybe 
exhibited  without  rule)  nor  dj  we  apprehend  he  will  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  exhihiton  thefe  fcencs,  the  reprefentation  of  pride, /-^^ 
vuuth  Jhut^  and  the  lips  pinched  cloje^  while  the  nvcrds --ival';  out  ajirut . 
<with  a  JIo-xv^  Jiijf\  bombajlic  ajeclation  of  importance- — the  legs  at  a 
dijiance  Jrom  one  another ^  taking  large  tragedy-firidcs.  How  the  words 
nKalk  out  ajirut,  while  the  mouth  is  ftiut,  we  cannot  conceive  ; 
nor  in  what  manner  the  orator  can  take  large  tragedy  ftrides, 
cither  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  fenate,  or  at  the  bar.  Far  lefs  will 
he  find  it  convenient  to  reprelent  the  horrors  ofjealoufy,  or  the 
rage  of  dirtraclion,  in  which  our  author  tells  us  the  patient  dif- 
torts  every  fat  ure 'y  gnalhes  with  tlie  teeth  ;  agitates  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  ;  rolls  in  the  duft ;  foams  at  the  mouih  ;  utters 
with  hideous  bellowings,  execrations,  blafphemies,  and  all  that 
is  rierceand  outrageous  ;  ruflies  furioufly  on  all  who  approach, 

and,  if  not  reftrained,  tears  its  own  flefli,  and  defiroys  itfeU? 

Forfloth  and  folly,  we  think  the  orator  may  truft  to  nature. 
Our  author  feems  to  have  loft  fight  of  his  propofition,  which  is 
to  teach  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  to  be  hurried,  as  it  were,  maU 
grejui,  into  the  art  of  a(fling,  which  we  take  to  be  altogether  a 
ditferent  fubjea.  In  a  word,  though  there  is  abundance  of 
J^ood  fenfe  in  this  eflay,  yet  it  is  mixed  with  fome  ludicrous  od- 
diiief,  and  written,  and  indeed  printed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as, 
we  apprehend,  will  not  much  recommend  it  to  the  reader's  at- 
Jention. 

Among  the  leflbns  which  conftitute  three-fourths  of  the  book, 
we  have  fpecimens  of  hillorical  narration,  tranllated  from  Sal- 
Juft,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Cicero;  of  arguing  from  Grave- 
fande  and  Tully ;  of  irony  from  Swift ;  remonftrance  frora 
Montaigne  ;  horrors  of  war  from  the  Iliad  ;  and  of  every  other 
N   3  palTion 
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pafTion  or  affedlon  from  a  variety  of  authors:  the  particular 
palTages  marked  on  the  margin;  feaji,  dejection,  remorse, 
DEVOTION,  contrition,  CONCERN,  &c.  Among  thcfc  pieccs, 
vhich,  in  general,  are  judicioufly  feleded,  we  find  fome  flat  and 
flimfy  abrtrafls  tVom  Ambrofe  Phillips  ;  a  love-fick  fliepherd's 
connplaint,  v-hich  is  fimple  enough  ;  and  a  defcription  of  the 
earthquake  that  deployed  Ariconium,  in  which,  amidft  many 
fuflian  inftancesof  the  bathos,  we  find  the  Britons,  before  the 
Roman  province  was  eft^bhlhed  in  this  ifland,  performing  the 
riles  of  Thor  and  Woden,  two  Saxon  gods,  whom  they  did  not 
know. 

We  wiih  our  author  had  fpared  himfelf  the  trouble  of  mend- 
ing or  piecing  Sliakelpear  ;  a  favour  he  has  done  him  in  an  eX' 
trad  of  a  fcene  from  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Sbakefpeare. 
Have  I  lived 


to    be 

carried  in  a  bafket,  like  a  bar- 
row of  butcher's  Gfl:al,  and  to 
\ii  thrown  into  the  Thames  ? 
Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch 
another  trick.  Til  have  my 
brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered, 
and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a 
new-year's  gift.  The  rogues 
(lighted  me  into  the  river, 
\vith  as  little  remorfe  as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies  fifteen  i'th'lit- 
tcr  ;  and  you  may  know  by 
\v,y  fize,  that  1  have  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  finking  :  if  the 
bottom  w-^re  as  deep  as  hell, 
I  (hould  down.  I  had  been 
drowned,  but  that  the  fhore 
was  Ihelvy  and  (hallow  j  a 
death  that  1  abhor  :  for  the 
water  fwells  a  man  ;  and  what 
a  thing  lliould  I  have  been 
ivhen  I  had  been  fwelled  :  I 
fhould  have  been  a  mouniain 
of  niummv. 


His  Reformer. 
Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
balket,  like  a  barrow  of  butch- 
er's offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  e'ver  Ikt 
my/elf  be  ferved  fuch  another 
trick,  I'll  have  my  brains,  if  there 
he  iv:y  in  my  JkuU,  taken  out  and 
buttered,  to  be  gi'vcn  to  my  dog 
foijolery  for  his  hreakfajl  on  Nenu- 
year'*s  day.  The  rogues  chucked 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little 
remorfe  as  they  would  have 
drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies, 
fifteen  i'th'litter  ;  and  then  a  man 
cf  7:ty  'iveight  ijiuji  ha've  a  comfort- 
able alacrity  in  finking.  If  the  bot- 
tom had  been  on  a  k'vel  -uuith  the 
bed  of  the  ri'verStyXy  do--wn  1  Jhcidd 
ha've  gone.  Fcr  that  matter  I  had 
beeny^/>^  drowned,  if  thejhore 
had  not  been  fo  kind  as  to  Jhel've  it 
a  little  in  my  fanjour  :  and  then  to 
thinks  only  to  think  of  my  being 
dion.vned  f  a  7?ian  of  fnyji%,e  !  for 
vcur  frejh  water  fivells  you  an  ordi- 
nary man  to  the  fz£  of  a  ^middling 
forpus.  As  for  me,  an  I  were 
to  be  drowned,  I  fuppofe  there  is 
ne^er  a  ^vhale  of  them  ally  that 
nvould  not  be  out  of  countenance  at 
tbefght  of  me, 

§e{;de§ 
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Bcfides  the  merit  of  thefe  alterations,  which  doubtlefs  im- 
piovc  the  propriety,  humour,  and  fpirit  of  the  original,  they 
convey  fomc  curious  hints  of  information.  We  learn  that  frefh 
water  fwells  an  ordinary  man  to  the  fize  of  a  middling  porpus. 
We  did  not  know  t\\2LtfreJh  water  had  fwelled  a  man  more  than 
////  water.  The  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  fays,  **  Your  water 
is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorefon  dead  body  ;"  and,  without 
licubt,  yi.//  water  will  refift  putrcfadion  longer  than// ^_;^p  water; 
bur  neverthelefs,  an  animal  body  will  putrefy  even  in  fait  water, 
and  fwell  as  much  as  if  it  was  immerfed  in  frefli  water.  Then 
with  refpe^  to  the  middling  porpus,  we  always  imagined 
that  the  flze  of  an  ordinary  man  was  three  times  as  much  as 
the  middling  fize  of  that  animal  ;  therefore,  an  ordinary  man 
fuelled,  that  fliould  be  no  bigger  than  a  middling  porpus,  would 

be  a  phenomenon  indeed  ! for  porpus,  read  grafntms^  meo  pe- 

riculo.     As  for  a  i.vhaUout  of  conntenancey  as  we  have  never  feen 
fuel)  a  thing,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  idea. 


Shakrfpeare. 

—  yea,  a  buck  bafket; 
rammed  me  in  with  foul 
fliirts  and  fmocks,  focks, 
foul  (lockings,  and  greafy 
napkins  ;  that,  mafter 
Brook,  there  was  the  rank- 
tft  compound  of  villainous 
fmcll  that  ever  offended 
noliril 

—  I  ftifrered  the  pangs 
of  three  egregious  deaths  ; 
firft,  an  intolerable  fright, 
to  he  detected  by  a  jealous 
rotten  bell-weather ;  next 
to  be  compafil-d  like  a  good 
bilbo,  in  the  circumference 
of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point, 
liecl  to  head  :  and  then  to 
be  (lopt  in,  like  a  ftiong 
diiVillation,  with  ilinking 
«.  ioat'ns  that  fretted  in  their 
own  tireafe:  think  of  that, 
a  man  of  my  kidney;  think 
of  that,  that  am  as  fubj^^dl 
to  heat  as  buUer  ;  a  man 
of  continual  dillblution  and 
thaw  ;  it  was  a  miracle  to 
fcape  fuilbcation.     And  in 

the 


His  Reformer. 

—  yea,  a  buck-bafeet ;  rammed 

in  with   foul    (hirts    and   fmocks, 

f-weaty     focks,     dirty    handkerchiefs , 

greafy    night-caps,    and    infants 

CLOUTS,       FRESH        FRO.M        THEIR 

STINKING  TAILS.  (Pray  mind  the 
antitliefis  between  frep  and  fink- 
ing) That,  mafter  Brook,  there  was 
as  great  a  variety  of  villainous  fmells 
as  there  nvas  ofli-ving  things  in  Noah's 
ark  There  I  fuffered  the  pangs 
of  three  unnatural  deaths.  Firft, 
the  intolerable  fear  of  being  de- 
tedled  by  a  jealous,  old  bell -wea- 
ther; next,  to  be  coiled  up,  like  an 
O'vergro-ivn  Jnake  in  a  dunghill,  (how 
does  this  linage  imply  want  of 
room  ?)  roWd  round  /within  the  cir- 
cumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  pint,  heel 
to  bead;  (here  the  beautiful  fimile 
of  a  fine  ehftic  Avord  blade  isen- 
tirely  dropped)  thirdly,  and  lafAy, 
mafier  Brook,  to  be  itopt  in  like  a, 
ftrong  diflillation,  with  ftinking 
clothes,  \\\2iX  fer]:i<tnted  \\\  their  own 
grcafe.  Thipk  of  that,  viafler 
Brack,  a  man  of  my  body,  tWSit  am  as 
liabl:  to  milt  as  ^  luiiip  of  ^Ppi"g  but- 
N  ^  tin^ 
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the  height  of  this  bath,  teryexpofedtothefun-heatns  onthezoth 
vhen  I  was  more  than  half  ofjuns  at  noon- day.  Thmk  cf  thatt 
ftewed  in  greafe,  like  a  piajier  Brook;  and  that  nvhilc  I  ^ivas  in 
Dutch  ciilh,  to  be  thrown  the  vudjl  cf  ibis  high  falivation^  frcTii 
inroihc  ThameSjand  cool*d  nvhici}^  that  I  efcafcd  'vcithcut  Ji'ffo- 
glowing  ho^,  in  tharfurge,  cation^  is  neither  more  nor  le/s  than  a 
like  a  horfelhcc  ;  think  of  miracle^  ijcbiU  1  ivas  in  the  height  of 
that;  hilling  hot;  think  this  hot  bath:  I  Jay^  nvith  my  'very 
of  that,  malier  Brook.  homs  mehtd  ahno'l  to  the  confjlency  cf 

calves  foot  jsily^  to  be  f'ung  into  the 
Thames,  cool'd  glowing  hot,  as  I 
nvas^  cnfe-hardenea  at  cnce  \  think  of 
that,  majhr  Brook ;  hifiing  hot ; 
think  of  that,  mafter  Brook. 

Shakefpcarc's  genius  may  be  compared  to  the  flrength  of  Wil- 
liam the  Cunqncrot,  who  was  the  only  man  inhis  kingdom  that 
couid  draw  his  own  bow  ;  or,  to  be  more  poetical,  his  Pegafus 
rcfcmbled  in  fpirit  the  horfes  of  the  fun,  which  none  but  a  divi- 
nity coiild  manage.  The  fame  pains,  with  the  like  fuccefs,  our 
rhetorician  has  taken  with  the  humorous  fcene  of  the  plebeians 
in  the  Midliimmer's  Night  Dream.  We  fiiould  have  excufed 
him  likeuifc,  if  he  had  forbore  garbling  and  interpolating  Lu- 
cian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  order  to  introduce  fatire  on 
modern  charadcr<:,  and  make  Charon  talk  lise  a  waterman  on 
the  Thames.  The  fame  liberties  he  has,  indeed,  taken  with 
A'loliere,  and  other  authors,  who  wrote  pretty  well  for  thofe 
days  :  but  after  all,  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  fuch  edge 
tools. 

In  a  word,  we  have  not  room  to  be  more  particular  on  the 
execution  of  this  work,  in  which,  hraven  knows,  there  is  abun- 
d^iKeof  matter  for  animadverfidn,  together  with  fome  remarks 
that  dtferve  applaufe. 


Art.  II.  Xenophon's  A//W5;>j  o/'Socrates.'  With  the  Defence  of 
Socrates,  before  his  fudges.  TranJIated  frotn  the  original  Gvtt^s., 
By  Sarah  Fielding.     ^^0.     Pr.  7/.     Millar. 

f~\  F  all  the  writings  of  the  chafte  and  elegant  Xenophon, 
^^  there  is  none  which,  in  our  opinion,  more  iully  evinces  the 
purity  of  his  heart,  the  foiidity  of  his  underftanding,  and  the 
Sublimity  of  his  genius,  than  this  beautiful  narrative  of  the 
jnemorable  converfations  held  by  the  illui'trious  Socrates.  The 
ftile  is  (o  fimple  and  ornate,  the  maxims  in  philofophy-,  and  for 
the  condu«5l  of  life,  fo  judicious,  the  arguments  fo  artfully,  and 
yet  io  naturally  difpofed,  the  allegories  fo  pertinent,   ftriking, 

and 
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and  warmly  coloured,  and  the  character  of  Socrates  defcribed 
in  fo  amiable  a  light,  that  while  we  revere  the  fage,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  panegyrilt  and  hiftorian.  It  would  be  unnecef- 
lary  to  enter  cither  upon  a  critique  or  review  of  a  performance 
fo  univerfally  known  and  applauded.  The  memcrabilia  are  ^o 
much  read  in  the  fchoob,  that  every  perfon  the  leaft  tindured 
with  learning,  may  be  luppofcd  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ("ub- 
jtft  :  not  even  Plato  hiiufclf,  with  all  the  beauties  which  the 
fmcll  imagination  could  impart,  has  rendered  ths  example  and 
precepts  of  Socrates  fo  generally  ufeful,  fo  engaging  and  attrac- 
tive, as  we  here  find  them  painted  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  Xe- 
iiophon,  who  ihone  with  equal  lultrc  in  the  camp  and  the  ly- 
ceum.  We  muft  therefore  congratulate  the  Englifh  reader  upon 
lo  valuable  an  acceifion  to  the  literature  in  his  own  native  lan- 
guage, as  we  think  Mrs.  Fielding  has  happily  imitated  the  eafy 
and  unaffeCUd  elegance  of  the  Greek  original,  though,  in  fome 
plact-s,  Ihe  may  be  fiifpeded  of  having  copied  froin  a  tranfla- 
tion.  Let  the  fnarling  Ciitic  find  pleafure  in  pointing  out  the 
bicmifhes  of  this  verfion  ;  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  fatisfied 
with  difcovering  numberlefs  beauties  greatly  fuperior  to  what 
wc  could  expect  from  the  narrow  fuperficial  education  of  the 
fair  lex.  A  mcregramn^arian  may  be  offended  with  a  few  liber- 
ties taken  by  the  tranilator ;  but  every  reader  of  fentiment  mufl 
be  dciighttd,  to  ^fcrve  how  happily  Ihe  has  fallen  into  the  talie 
and  manner  of  her  admirable  original.  The  converfation  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Ariftodemus,  concerning  the  deity,  falls  no- 
thing fhort  of  the  Greek  ;  the  allegory  from  Prodicus  is  no  \z{% 
bcauri  ul  ;  but  what  we  chieriy  adu.ire  in  this  tranllation,  is  the 
rm:plicity  preferved  through  the  whole  dialogue  between  So- 
crates and  his  Ion  Lamprocles,  upon  the  gratitude  due  from 
children  to  ti)cir  parents.  As  we  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finefl 
pieces  of  antiquity,  we  fliall  beg  leave  to  quote  it,  in  juftice  to 
the  taknts  of  the  author  and  tranilator. 

**  Tell  me,  my  Ton,'  (fard  Socrates)  did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
who  were  Q2^V<\\ngra;eful !'' 

*•  Many,  replitu  Lamprocles." 

"Did  you  confider  what  gained  them  this  appellation  r" 

"They  were  called  ungrateful,  becaufe  having  received  fa- 
vours, they  refufed  to  make  any  return." 

"  Ingratitude  then  Ihould  feem  one  fpecies  of  tnjuJiiceV^ 

"  Moll  certainly." 

"  Have  you  ever  examined  thoroughly  what  thu  fort  of  in- 
juflice  is  }  Or,  do  you  think,  Lamprocles,  becaufe  we  are  only 
faid  to  be  unjurt  when  we  treat  our  friends  ill,  not  fo  when  we 
injure  our  enemies  ;  therefore,  we  are  indeed  unjufl  when  we 
are  ungrateful  toour/mWj,  but  not  fo,  when  only  ungrateful 
to  our  emmiis  f" 

«*  I  have 
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**  I  have  confidered  it  thoroughly,  replied  Lamprocles ;  and 
am  convinced,  that  to  be  ungratefuU  is  to  be  unjuji ;  whether 
the  objedl  of  our  ingratitude  be  friend  or  foe." 

**  If  then  (continued  Socrates,  ingratitude  is  injuftice,  it 
will  follow,  Jhat  the  greater  the  benefit — of  which  we  are  un- 
mindful— the  more  we  are  unjuji  /"* 

*'  Moft  afiuredly." 

**  But  where  fhall  we  find  the  perfon  who  hath  re- 
ceived from  any  one,  benefits,  fo  great  or  fo  many,  as  children 
from  their  parents  ?  To  them  it  is  they  owe  their  very  exiftencc ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  capacity  of  beholding  all  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  together  with  the  privilege  of  partaking  of 
thofe  various  bleflings,  which  the  gods  have  fo  bountifully  dif- 
penfed  to  all  mankind.  Now  thefe  are  advantages  univerfally 
held  fo  ineftimable,  that,  to  be  deprived  of  them,  exciteth  our 
very  ftrongeft  abhorrence  :  an  abhorrence  well  underftood,  when 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  made  death  to  be  the  punifhment 
of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  ;  rightly  judging,  that  the  terror 
wherewith  every  one  beheld  it,  would  ferve  the  moft  powerfully 
to  deter  from  the  commiflion  of  fuch  offences,  as  they  faw  muft 
'bring  upon  them  this  greateft  of  all  evils.  Neither  ftiould'ft 
thou  fuppofe  it  fenfuality  alone,  which  induceth  mankind  to 
enter  into  marriage  ; — fince,  not  2.ftrect  but  would  furnifh  with 
other  means  for  its  gratification  :  but  our  defire  is  to  find  out 
one  wherewith  to  unite  ourfelves,  from  whom  we  may  reafon- 
ably  expeft  a  numerous,  and  a  healthful  progeny.  The  hufband 
then  turneth  his  thoughts  in  what  manner  he  may  beft  maintain 
the  wife  whom  he  hath  thus  chofen  ;  and  make  ample  provi- 
fion  for  his  children  yet  unborn  ;  while  ftie,  on  her  part,xwith 
the  utmoft  danger  to  herfelf,  bears  about  with  her,  for  a  long 
time,  a  moft  painful  burth.en.  To  this  fhe  imparts  life  and 
nourifhment;  and  brings  it  into  the  world,  with  inexpreflible 
an^ifii :  nor  doth  her  tafk  end  here  ;  (lie  is  ftill  to  fupply  the 
food  that  muft  afterward  fupport  it.  She  watches  over  it  with 
tender  afl^edion  ;  attends  it,  continually,  with  unwearied  care, 
although  ftie  hath  received  no  benefit  from  it;  neither  doth  it 
yet  know  to  whom  it  is  thus  indebted.  She  feeks,  as  it  were, 
to  divine  its  wants :  night  or  day  ;  her  folicitude  and  labour 
knew  no  intermifiion  ;  unmindful  of  what  hereafter  may  be  the 
fruit  of  all  her  pain.  Afterward; — when  the  children  are  ar- 
rived at  an  age  capable  to  receive  inftrudlion  ,• — how  doth  each 
parent  endeavour  to  inftil  into  their  minds,  the  knowledge 
which  may  beft  conduce  to  their  future  well-doing  :  and  if  they 
hear  of  any,  better  qualified  than  themfelves  for  this  important 

tafK-* to  thefe  they   fend   them  without   regard  to  the  ex- 

pence  ;   fo   much    do   they  defire  the  happinefs  of  their  chil- 

«  Certain 
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'*  Certain  it  is,  (replied  Lamprocles)  although  my  mother 
had  done  this^  and  a  thoufand  times  more  ;  no  man  could  bear 
with  fo  much  ill-humour." 

**  Do  not  you  think  it  eafier  to  bear  the  anger  of  a  mother, 
than  that  of  a  wild  beafl:  r" 

"  No  ;  not  of  fucb  a  mother." 

"  But  what  harm  hath  (he  done  you  ?  Hath  (he  kicked  you, 
or  bit  you,  as  wild  hearts  do  when  they  are  angry  ?" 

"  No, — Ijut  flie  utters  fuch  things  as  no  one  can  bear  from 
any  body." 

**  And  you,  Lamprocles, — what  hzve you  not  made  this  mo- 
ther bear,  with  your  continual  cries,  and  untoward  reftleflhefs  ! 
what  fatigue  in  the  day  ?  what  difturbance  in  the  night  ?  and 
jvhat  pan  OS  when  ficknefs  at  any  time  feized  you!" 

**  But  however  I  never  did,  or  faid  any  thing  to  make  her 
alhamed  of  me." 

**  It  is  well. But  wKy,  Lamprocles,  fhould  you  be  more 

offended  with  your  mother,  than  people  on  the  ftage  are  with 
one  another?  There  is  nothing  fo  injurious  or  reproachful 
that  thefe  do  not  often  fay,  yet  no  one  becomes  outrageous 
againft  the  man  whom  he  hears  threaten  and  revile  him,becaiifc 
he  well  knows,  he  intends  him  no  real  injury  :  but  you — altho* 
you  as  well  know  that  no  hurt  is  defigned  you,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  kindnefs  ;  you  fly  out  into  rage  againft  your 
mother! — or,  perhaps,  you  fuppofe,  fhe  intended  you  fome 
harm  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  (replied  Lamprocles)  I  never  once  fufpefled 
any  fuch  matter." 

**  What!   a  mother  who  thijs  loves  you! ^vi^ho,  when  you 

are  fick,  fpareth  no  means,  no  pains  for  your  recovery  : — Whole 
care  is  to  fupply  your  every  want  ;  and  whofe  vows  to  the  gods 

are  fo  frequent  on  your  behalf! Is  fheharlh,  and  cruel  .? — 

Surely,  the  man  who  cannot  bear  with  fuch  a  mother,  cannot 
bear  with  that  which  is  molt  for  his  advantage.  But,  tell  me, 
(continued  Socrates)  doth  it  feem  to  you  at  all  neceffary  to  llievv 
refpect  or  fubmilhon  to  anyone  whatfoever  ? — Or,  are  you  in- 
deed confcious  of  fuch  a  degree  of  fclf-fufficiency,  as  makes  it 
peedlefs  to  pay  any  regard,  whether  to  magiftrate  or  general?" 

"  So  far  from  it,  faid  Lamprocles,  I  endeavour  all  I  can,  to 
recommend  myfeif  to  my  fuperiors." 

**  Perhaps  too,  you  would  cultivate  the  good-will  of  your 
neighbour,  that  he  may  fupply  you  with  fire  from  his  hearth, 
when  you  want  it  ;  or  yielji  you  ready  afliftance,  when  any  act 
pident  befals  you  ?'» 

"  1  would,  moft  furely." 

"  And  if  you  were  to  go  a  journey,  or  a  voyage  with  any 
pne  ; — it  would  not  l^e  indiffereiit  to  you,  whether  they  loved^ 
pf  hated  you  r'^  '  ♦'  ^q^^ 
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«*  No,  certainly!" 

"  Wretch! — to  think  it  right  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good* 
will  of  thefe  people  ;  and  fiippofe  you  are  to  do  no  nothing  for 
a  mother,  whofe  love  for  you  fo  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  ! 
Surely  you  have  forgot,  that  while  every  other  kind  of  ingrati- 
tude is  pafled  over  unnoticed  by  the  magiftrate, — thofe  who 
refufc  to  return  good  offices,  in  any  other  cafe,  being  only  pu- 
jiiflied  with  the  contempt  of  their  ftllow  citizens, — the  man,  who 
is  wanting  in  rcfpc<a  to  his  parents,  for  this  man,  public  pu- 
riiliments  are  appointed  :  the  laws  yield  him  no  longer  their 
protedion  ;  neither  is  he  permitted  any  ftiare  in  the  admini- 
liration,  fmce  they  think  no  facrifice,  oii'ered  by  a  hand  fo  im- 
pious, can  be  acceptable  to  the  gods,  or  beneficial  to  man  :  and 
conclude  the  mind,  fo  altof^ethcr  degenerate,  equally  incapable 
of  undertaking  any  thing  greaty  or  executing  any  thing  j"fif\\ 
For  fiich  too  as  negledl  to  pe'form  the  rites  of  fepulture  for 
their  parents ; — for  thrf*^  the  fame  puniOinnenls  have  been  al- 
lotted by  the  laws :  and  particular  regard  is  had  to  thefe  points, 
when  enquiry  is  made  into  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  thole  who 

offer  themfelves  candidates  for  any  public  employment. 

You,  therefore,  O  my  fon  1  will  not  d^lay,  if  wife,  to  intreat 
pardon  of  the  gods ;  lelt  they,  from  whom  your  ingratitude 
cannot  be  hid,  fhould  turn  away  their  favour  from  you; — and 
be  you  likewife  careful  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men;  that 
you  find  not  yourfclf  forfakcn  by  all  who  know  you  :  for  no  one 
will  expedl  a  return  to  his  kindnefs,  however  confiderable,  from 
bim  who  can  Ihew  himfelf  unmindful  of  what  he  oweth  to  his. 
parents." 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salitbury,  fo  diftinguifhed  as  a 
philologift  and  philofopher  by  fev^ral  learned  publications,  hath 
enriched  this  tranflation  with  a  variety  of  explanatory  notes. 
We  could  wifli  he  had  likewife  taken  the  trouble  of  revifing  the 
iheets  as  they  came  from  the  prefs,  as  v/e  do  not  find  all  the 
miliakes  corrected  in  the  table  of  errata  prefixed. 


Art.  III.    Pcemsonfi-veralOccaJioni,     8t/<7.  Pr.  2j.  Rivington. 

'T^HERE  never  was  perhaps  an  age  wherein  the  fair  fex 
-*•  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  with  regard  to  literary  accom- 
plifhmenls  as  in  our  own.  We  may  all  remember  the  time, 
when  a  woman  who  could  /pell  was  looked  on  as  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  and  a  reading  znd  writing  wjx^q  was  confider- 
td  zs  2.  miracle  ;  but  the  cafe  at  prefent  is  quite  otherwife. 
Learning  is  now  grown  fo  fafiiionable  amongft  the  ladies,  that 
it  becomes  every  gentlemen  to  carry  his  Latin  and  Greek  with 
bim  whenever  he  ventures  into  female  company.    Many  of  our 
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young  officers  complain  of  i\\t  pedantry  oi  their  mlftreiTes,  and 
of  being  talked  toby  them  in  languages  wliich  they  don't  under- 
Hand  ;  whjlll  our  fcholars  from  the  iinivcrfity,  when  they  come 
to  their  father's  houfes,  arc  foiled  at  their  own  weapons,  and 
vexed  to  the  heart  to  find  their  fifters  as  wife  as  ihemfelves: 
bi:t  all  this  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  prefcnt  fyftem  of 
education,  as  praftifed  by  the  two  fexes.  The  men  retreat,  and 
the  women  advance.  The  men  prate  and  drefs  j  the  women 
read  and  write  :  it  is  no  wonder,  there.'ore,  that  they  Ihould 
get  the  upper  hand  of  us ;  nor  fnouid  we  be  at  all  furprifed,  if, 
in  the  next  age,  women  fliould  give  ledures  in  the  dallies,  and 
men  employ  themfelves  in  knotting  and  needle-work. 

We  were  naturally  led  into  this  train  of  thought  (which  we 
hope  our  readers  will  not  confirue  into  mif-timed  raillery) 
by  confidcring  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  little  volume  now 
before  us,  which  contains  fome  of  the  prettiefl  poems  that  have 
been  publifhed  for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Carter's  charadler,  as  a 
fcholar,  is  already  fufficiently  eftablifhed  ;  her  learning  can  only 
be  excelled  by  the  fertility  of  her  genius,  the  warmth  of  her 
imagination,  and  the  harmony  of  her  numbers.  She  has,  i«i- 
deed,  deferved  the  praifes  beflovved  on  her  by  an  excellent  judge 
of  literary  merit,  the  ingenious  lord  Lyttleton,  \n  a  copy  of 
verfes  prefixed  to  thefe  poems,  which  concludes  thus : 

*  r— Greece  fliall  no  more 

Of  Lefbian  Sappho  boafi-,  whofe  wanton  mufe, 
Like  a  falfe  fyren,  while  (he  charm'd,  feduc'd 
To  guilt  and  ruin.     For  the   facred  head 
Of  Britain's  poetefs  the  virtues  twine 
A  nobler  wreath,  by  them  from  Eden's  grove 
Unfading  gather'd,  and  direct  the  hand 
Of  •-— ' —  to  fix  it  on  her  brows.' 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  with  what  degree  of  truth  we 
will  not  pretend  to  determine,  ihr.t  the  female  mufe  is  feldom 
altogether  fo  chafte  as  could  be  wi(hed,  and  that  moft  of  our 
lady-writers  are  rather  deficient  in  point  of  morality.  To  the 
honour  of  Mrs.  Carter  it  may  be  faid,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  line 
in  this  volume  which  doth  not  breathe  the  pureft  fentiments,  and 
tend  in  fomemeafure  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  virtue, 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  their  ftrongeil:  recommendation  ;  for 
as  fhe  has  herfelf  obferved  in  her  fecond  poem  :        ^ 

*  Unlefs  thefe  charms  their  foft'ning  aid  beflow. 
Science  turns  pride,  and  wit  a  common  foe.* 

In  Mrs.  Carter's  verfes  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  we  know 
not  which  mc  ft  to  admire,  the  poet  or  the  friend  ;  it  ends  very 
prettily  with  the  foliowirg  lines : 

«0  while 
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*  O  while  diftinguifh'd  in  the  realms  above. 
The  bleft  abode  of  harmony  and  love. 

Thy  happy  fpirit  joins  the  heav'nly  throng. 
Glows  with  their  tranfports,  and  partakes  the  fong, 
Fixt  on  my  foul  fhall  thy  example  grow. 
And  be  my  genius  and  my  guide  below  ; 
To  this  I'll  point  my  firft,  my  nobleft  views. 
Thy  fpotlefs  verfe  fhall  regulate  my  mufe. 
And  O  forgive,  tho'  faint  the  tranfcript  be. 
That  copies  an  original  like  thee  : 
My  judefi:  pride,  my  beft  attempt  for  fame. 
That  joins  my  own  to  Philomela's  name/ 

Her  verfes  on  the  death  of  a  child  are  extremely  beautiful. 
After  lamenting  hi^  lofs,  (he  proceeds  thus : 

*  Yet  let  not  grief  prpnounce  that  doom  unjuft, 
Which  lays  a  parent's  faireft  hopes  in  duft  ; 

The  lovely  objed  of  thefe  felfifli  tears. 

Felt  ev'ry  joy  of  life  without  it's  cares  ; 

To  him  the  world  difplay'd  it's  firft  beft  fight. 

And  touch'd  his  infant  fenfes  with  delight. 

What  more,  alas !  had  added  years  to  give? 

To  live  for  virtue  is  alone  to  live  : 

And  what  that  virtue,  but  with  painful  art. 

To  check  the  ftrong  emotions  of  the  heart  ; 

The  hydra  forms  of  folly  to  fubdue. 

And  ftrive  with  paflions,  which  ke  never  knew. 

Heav'n,  which  the  doubtful  conflid  kindly  fpar'd. 

Without  the  toil,  beftovv'd  the  bright  reward: 

Death  gently  call'd  him  from  his  guiltlefs  play, 

And  clos'd  his  eyes  to  wake  in  endlefs  day. 

Let  grief  fubmit  to  powV  all  good  and  wife,  •• 

And  yield  the  fpotlefs  vi<ftim  to  the  (kies.* 

The  ode  to  a  gentleman,  on  his  defign  of  cutting  down  a 
(hauy  walk,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  moft  correal  and  elegant 
pieces  in  the  whole  coUedlion.  As  it  is  but  Ihort,  we  will  lay  it 
before  our  readers. 

*  In  plaintive  notes,  that  tun*d  to  woe 

The  fadly  fighing  breeze, 
A  weeping  hamadryad  mourn 'd, 

Her  fate-devoted  trees. 

Ah  1  ftop  thy  facrilegious  hand. 

Nor  violate  the  (hade. 
Where  nature  form'd  a  filent  haunt. 

For  contemplation's  aid. 

Canft 
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Canft  thou,  the  fon  of  Science,  train'd 

Where  learned  Ifis  flows. 
Forget,  that  nurs'd  in  (helt'ring  groves 

The  Grecian  genius  rofe. 

Beneath  the  Plantane's  fpreading  branch. 

Immortal  Plato  taught : 
And  fair  Lyceum  formM  the  depth 

Of  Ariftotle's  thought. 

To  Latian  groves  refled  thy  view, 

And  blefs  the  Tufcan  gloom  : 
Where  Eloquence  deplor'd  the  fate 

Of  liberty  and  Rome. 

Within  the  Beechen  (hade  retirM, 

From  each  infpiring  bough. 
The  mufes  wove  unfading  wreaths. 

To  circle  Virgil's  brow. 

Refleft,  before  the  fatal  ax 

My  threatned  doom  has  wrought: 
Nor  facrifice  to  fenfual  tafte. 

The  nobler  growth  of  thought. 

Not  all  the  glowing  fruits,  that  blulh 

On  India's  funny  coaft. 
Can  recompenfe  thee  for  the  worth 

Of  one  idea  loft. 

My  ftiade  a  produce  may  fupply. 

Unknown  to  folar  fire  : 
And  what  excludes  Apollo's  rays. 

Shall  harmonize  his  lyre.* 

V7e  could  wi(h  our  high-flying  writers  of  odes  would  copy 
the  elegant  fimplicity  of  this  little  performance  ;  and  inftead  of 
fearing  to  the  clouds  on  the  wings  of  Pindar,  condefcend  to  be 
intelligible.  The  advice  to  a  young  lady  from  her  guardiaa 
angel,  is  happily  imagined,  and  finely  exprefled.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's verfes,  addrefled  to  her  fathtry  (hew  as  much  the  goodneft 
©f  her  heart  as  the  finenefs  of  her  underftanding.  In  thofe  to 
a  friend  on  happinefs,  there  is  an  air  of  unfeigned  piety,  which 
mult  make  them  agreeable  to  every  thinking  reader.  Every 
young  woman  between  the  age  of  fixteen  and  twenty-five, 
would  do  well  to  get  by  heart  thefe  lines; 

*  Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  k^k. 

And  vain  what  we  polfefs, 
Unlefs  harmonious  reafon  tunes 

The  paflions  into  peace. 

?  To 
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To  temper'd  wiihes,  juft  defires 

Is  happinefs  confin'cl, 
And  deaf  to  folly's  call,  attends 

The  inufic  of  the  niind.* 

It  would  be  great  injuftice  to  Mrs.  Carter,  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  her  two  odes  to  melancholy,  and  to  tvifih/ny  which,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mafon  and  Grey,  are,  in  our  opinion,  equal 
to  any  performances  of  this  nature  that  ever  ftU  under  our  in- 
fpeftion.     The  ode  to  nulancUly  begins  thus : 

*  Come  Melancholy  I  filent  powV, 
,     Companion  of  my  lonely  hour,  •" 

To  fober  thought  confin'd  : 
Thou  fweetly-fad  ideal  gueft. 
In  all  thy  fcothing  charms  confcft. 
Indulge  my  penfive  mind. 

No  longer  wildly  hurried  thro'  ., 

The  tides  of  mirth,  that  ebb  and  flow. 

In  folly's  noify  ftream  : 
I  from  the  bufy  croud  retire. 
To  court  the  objedls  that  infpire 

Thy  philofophic  dream. 

Thro'  yon  dark  grove  of  mournful  yews 
With  folitary  fteps  I  mufe. 

By  thy  dire6lion  led  : 
Here,  cold  to  pleafure's  tempting  forms, 
Confociate  with  my  fifter-worms. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Ye  midnight  horrors  J  awful  gloom! 

Ye  filent  regions  of  the  tomb,  * 

My  future  peaceful  bed  : 
Here  (hall  my  weary  eyes  be  clos'd, 
And  ev'ry  forrow  lie  repos'd 

In  death's  refreiliing  Ihade.* 

We  will  go  no  further  in  this  ode,  becaufe  the  book  is  to  be 
bought,  and  thofe  who  have  feen  the  firft  ftanzas,  and  will  not 
purchafe  the  reft,  muft  have  cither  no  tafte  or  no  money.    The 
ode  to  --wifdom  is,  perhaps,  ftill  more  excellent, 
*  When  fortune  drops  her  gay  parade. 
When  pleafure's  tranfient  rofes  fade. 

And  wither  in  the  tomb  : 
Unchang'd  is  thy  immortal  prize. 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rife 
In  undecaying  blooai. 
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By  thee  protedled,  I  defy 

The  coxcomb's  fneer,  the  (lupid  lie 

Of  ignorance  and  fpite  : 
Ahke  contemn  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 

Of  undifcerning  wit.' 

But  not  a  line  more  of  it  will  we  give  you  :  therefore,  gen- 
tle readers,  fend  immediately  for  the  poems  to  John  Rivirjg- 
ton,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard — buy,  read,  and  be  happy. 
ra/eie  ^  plaudit e. 


Art.  IV.    Elements  \of  Criticifm.     In    Tbres  Volumes.      Svo.      Fr, 
1 5  /.      Millar. 

'T^HE  prefentage  hath  not  furnifhed  a  more  ftrikinginftance 
-*'  of  the  union  of  a  refined  philofophical  genius^  with  an  ex- 
quifite  tarte  for  the  arts,  than  in  rhe  produdion  now  under con- 
fideration,  which  we  perufed  with  fuch  uncommon  fatisfadion, 
that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  our  readers  to  detain  them  a  moment 
with  our  own  refleftions,  from  the  fuperior  pleafure  which  muft 
arife  even  from  an  imperfed  analyfis  of  the  Elements  of  Criticifm^ 
The  fubjed  is  copious;  it  is  fometimes  obfcure  ;  and  the  au- 
thor has  admitted  nothing  fiiperfluous ;  we  muft  therefore  ftraia 
every  finew  of  attention,  to  comprefs  within  a  reafonable  com- 
pafs  the  fubftance  of  what  the  ingenious  lord  Kaymis  has  tiioughc 
proper  to  extend  to  three  middling  fized  volumes.  Should  we 
be  fo  fortunate  as  to  render  his  principles  intelligible  in  ths 
propofed  abllrad,  the  profit  arinng,  both  to  the  reader  and  our- 
fehes,   will  fufficicntly  recompenfe  the  trouble. 

His  lordfhip's  piofefied  aim  is  to  form  a  ftandard  of  tafte,  by 
unfolding  the  principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  tafie  of  every 
individual  ;  in  effeding  which  he  immediately  enters  upon  fome 
truly  ingenious  metaphvfical  obfervations.  In  the  introduction 
he  remarks  the  extraordinary  difference  there  is  in  the  manner 
of  perception  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  that  of  the  other  fenfes. 
In  touching,  tafting,  and  fmclling,  we  are  confcious  of  the  im- 
preffion  left  by  the  objefl  ;  and  thertfore  we  crroneoully  refer 
the  feeling,  confequent  on  the  impreflion,  to  the  organ  af- 
feded  :  for  which  reafon  the  pleafures  arifing  from  thefe  im- 
prellions,  are  merely  organical  and  fenfual  It  is  otherwife  with 
the  eye  and  ear;  having  no  confcioufnefs  of  the  imprefiions 
made  by  their  objefts,  we  place  the  feelings  arifing  from  them 
in  the  mind,  where  they  really  exift ;  and  thus  raife  them 
nearer  to  a  level  with  pleafurci,  purely  intelledual.  They  re- 
femble  the  former,  being  like  them  produced  by  external  ob- 
jeds ;  but  they  alfo  refemble  the  lat^^r,  as  they  arife  without 
Vol.  XIll.  i'V/.'^frr/^  1762.  O  any 
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any  fenfible  organic  impreflion.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  pleafure? 
of  the  eye  and  ear  are  (o  well  adapted,  not  only  to  revive  the 
fpiriis  when  deprefled  by  fenfual  gratification,  but  alfo  to  relax 
them  when  overftrained  in  any  violent  intellediial  purfuir. 
Hence  likewife  it  is,  that  their  relifli  becomes  more  poignant, 
as  our  tafte  for  organic  pleafure  declines ;  and  that  they  have  a 
natural  aptitude  to  attradl  us  from  the  immoderate  gratificarion 
of  fenfual  appetite.  They  approach  the  purely  mental  without 
exhaulting  the  fpirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  fenfual  without  dan- 
ger of  fatiety.  *  We  ftand,  therefore,  engaged  in  honour  as 
well  as  intercft  (fays  the  author)  to  fecond  the  purpofes-of  na- 
ture, by  cultivating  the  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  thofc  ef- 
pecially  that  require  extraordinary  culture.*  Narure  feldonfi 
gives  a  perfeft  tafte  for  the  arts  which  communicate  this 
pleafurc  ;  it  is  fufceptible  of  much  improvement;  and  in  this 
refpeft,  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  mo- 
ral fenfe,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly  allied.  Each  of  them 
difcovers  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong.  Faihion-,  temper, 
and  education,  have  an  influence  upon  both.  Neither  of  them 
are  arbitrary  or  local ;  they  are  rooted  in  human  nature,  and 
are  governed  by  principles  common  to  all  men,  fays  the  author, 
though  we  imagine  thefc  opinions  are  liable  to  exception. 

His  lordlhipdemonllrates,  that  a  tafte  for  the  fine  artSy  if 
duly  improved,  grows  with  years,  and  becomes  a  favourite  en- 
tertainment in  the  decline  of  life.  A  philofophic  inquiry  inta 
the  principles  of  the  line  arts,  inures  the  refleding  mind  to  the 
nioft  bewitching  kind  of  logic  ;  and  hence  wc  may  conceive 
the  importance  of  this  fort  of  eriticifm,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  intermediate  link  well  adapted,  to  conned  the  different 
parts  of  an  illdirefted  disjointed  education,  into  a  regular 
chain.  Like  mathematical  ftudies  it  teaches  us  to  rcafon  accu- 
rately, while  it  has  this  advantage  over  all  abftraded  difqui- 
fjtions,  that  it  improves  focial  intercourfe,  and  is  a  fine  prepara- 
tive for  ading  with  dignity  and  propriety  on  the  itage  of  life. 
Critical  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  the  arts,  improve  the  heart 
while  they  enlarge  the  underftanding,  and  have  a  beautiful  effed 
in  moderating  the  felfi(h  affedions.  Our  author  regards  a  fine 
tafte  as  an  excellent  antidote  againft  pride,  and  other  difguftful 
felfifti  palhons.  as  it  tends  greatly  to  fweeten  and  hajnionize  the 
temper.  He  likewife  thinks  that  juftnefs  and  delicacy  of  tafte 
contribute  to  invigofate  the  focial  affedions,  by  heightening 
our  fenfibility  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  oi  courfe  our  fympa- 
thy,  which  is  the  fource  of  every  focial  paffion.  But  thegreateft 
advantage  deducible  from  the  eriticifm  here  mentioned  is,  that 
it  greatly  fupports  morality. 

*  1  infift  on  it  with  entire  fatisfadion,  (fays  the  excellent  au- 
thor) thai  no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than 

that 
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that  of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts.  A  juft  relifh  of  wha^ 
is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or 
painting)  in  architedure  or  gardening,  is  a  tine  preparation  for 
difcerning  what  is  beautiful,  jull,  elegant,  or  magnanimous,  in 
chvira<^er  and  behaviour.  To  the  n\an  who  has  acquired  a  tafle 
io  acute  and  accompliHied,  every  action,  wrong  or  improper, 
muft  be  highly  difguilful.  If,  in  any  inftance,  the  ovei  bearing 
power  of  palTion  fway  him  from  his  duty^  he  recurns  to  it  upon 
the  iirll  reflexion,  with' redoubled  refolution  never  to  be  fwayed 
a  fecond  time.  He  has  now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a 
convjcUon  derived  from  experience,  that  happinefs  depends  on 
regularity  and  order,  and  that  a  difregard  to  juftice  or  pro- 
priety never  fails  to  be  puniQied  with  fhame  and  remorfj.* 

All  the  rules  of  this  art  he  derives  from  the  human  heart,  by 
an  ingenious  inveftigation  of  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature, 
and  accurate  remarks  on  our  feelings,  which  however  run  occa- 
fionally  into  ufelefs  fubtlety  and  minute  dilHndicns,  that  an- 
fwer  fcarce  any  other  purpofe  than  fhewing  the  refinement  of 
the  author.  This  will  appear  from  a  concife  abilradl  of  the 
enfuing  theory.  ' 

Obferving  that  a  continual  train  of  objects  Is  palling  in  the 
human  mind,  depending  neither  upon  the  will  nor  upon  choice, 
our  author  enquires  by  what  law  this  train  is  governed,  and  folvi  s 
the  pha^nomenon  by  remarking,  that  the  chain  of  external  ob- 
je«5is,  linked  together  by  certain  relations,  has  a  great  influence 
on  our  thoughts.  We  cannot  anywhere  extend  our  view  with- 
out perceiving  things  connedled  by  thofe  relations.  *  One 
thing  perceived  to  be  a  caufe,  is  conneded  with  its  feveial  ef- 
fit&s  ;  fome  things  are  conneded  by  contiguity  in  time,  ethers 
by  contiguity  in  place  ;  fome  are  conneded  by  refemblance, 
fome  by  con  trad;  fome  go  before,  fome  follow.  Not  a  fingie 
thing  appears  folitary,  and  altogether  devoid  of  connexion. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  fome  are  intimately  conneded,  fome 
more  (lightly  ;  fome  near,  fome  at  a  dillance.' 

Reafon  and  experience  fhew,  that  the  train  of  mental  percep- 
tions is,  in  a  great  meafure,  regulated  by  the  foregoing  rela- 
tions, where  a  number  of  objeds  are  conneded ;  the  idea  of 
one  fuggefts  the  reft.  Such  is  the  law  of  fuccellion,  but  whe- 
ther an  oiiginal  law,  or  whether  diredled  by  fome  latent  prin- 
ciple, our  author  does  not  determine.  He  obferves  that  the 
will  has  not  the  abfolute  command  of  ideas,  yet  it  hath  aconfi- 
derable  influence  in  direding  the  order  of  connedcd  ideas.  We 
can  infift  upon  one  idea,  and  rejeil  another ;  but  we  cannot 
entirely  break  the  chain  of  relation,  though  we  may  chufe  the 
flighteft  conneaions.  The  order  may  be  varied  at  will,  butftiH 
within  the  iimits  of  connedled  objeds.  So  far  our  power  ex- 
O  2  tends. 
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tends,  and  that  power  is  fufficient  for  all  ufeful  purpofes ;  more 
might  be  prejudicial. 

It  is  a  fine  and  juft  remark,  that  the  order  of  ideas  greatly 
depends  on  the  prefent  tone  of  mind.  In  high  fpirits  a  chear- 
ful  fubjeft  will  be  introduced  by  the  flighteft  connection,  and 
the  fame  fympathy  appears  in  a  melancholy  difpofrtion;  There 
are  befides,  feme  minds  of  fo  fmgular  a  frame,  that  thoughts 
and  circumftances  croud  upon  each  other  by  the  flighted  con- 
nexion ;  and  this  cur  author  afcribes  to  a  defed  in  the  faculty 
of  difccrning  between  ftrong  and  flight  relations.  Perfons  of 
this  temper  of  mind  have  generally  a  great  command  of  ideas, 
the  contrary  of  which  is  obfervable  in  men  of  accurate  judg- 
ment, becaufe  they  purfue  the  concatenation  of  ftronger  rela- 
tions. Hence  it  is  that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friendly  to  de- 
clamation, to  copious  eloquence,  or  to  a  comprehenfive  me- 
mory. Wit  and  memory,  for  the  fame  reafons,  are  often  con- 
joined, but  folid  judgment  feldom  united  with  either.  The  ob- 
fervation  is  trite,  but  our  author's  folution  intirely  his  own,  and 
extremely  ingenious. 

Another  circumftance  that  influences  the  train  of  thought,  is 
the  fenfe  of  order  and  arrangement  implanted  on  the  human 
mind,  which  our  author  diftinguiflies  from  the  relation  objeds 
bear  to  each  other.  This  is  applicable  only  to  things  of  une- 
qual rank,  the  mind  having  a  natural  tendency  to  defcend  from 
the  principal  fubjeds  to  its  acceflaries  and  ornaments.  Our 
fenfe  of  order  is  more  confpicuous  with  refpedl  to  natural  ope- 
rations ;  for  it  always  coincides  with  the  order  of  nature.  The 
mind  purfues  a  body  in  motion  through  its  natural  courfe ;  it 
defcends  with  a  river  or  with  rain,  and  afcends  with  flame  and 
fmoke.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpefl  to  the  chain 
of  hiftorical  narration;  but  it  is  oiherwife  in  matters  of  fcience. 
Here  we  proceed  from  efFeds  to  caufes,  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, and  his  lordfhip  inquires  into  the  caufe  of  this  difference 
in  matters  apparently  fimilar.  We  mull  eonfefs  the  folution  is 
not  altogether  fatisfaftory  to  our  apprehenfion.  The  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf. 

*  In  a  hiflorical  chain  (fays  lord  Kaymis)  every  event  is  par- 
ticular, the  eflFed  of  fome  former  event,  and  the  caufe  of  others 
that  follow.  In  fuch  a  chain,  there  is  nothing  to  bias  the  mind 
from  the  order  of  nature.  Widely  different  is  the  cafe  of 
fcience,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace  out  caufes  and  theif  ef- 
it^^.  Many  experiments  are  commonly  reduced  under  one 
caufe  ;  and  again,  many  of  thefe  under  fome  one  ftill  more  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive.  In  our  progrefs  from  particular  ef- 
feds  to  general  caufes,  and  from  particular  propolitions  to  the 
more  compreheafive,  we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation  or  expanfior* 
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of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  proceeding  along  an  afcending  fe- 
ries,  which  is  extremely  delightful.  The  pleafure  here  exceeds 
what  arifes  from  following  the  courfe  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  this 
pleafure  which  regulates  our  train  of  thought  in  the  cafe  now 
mentioned,  and  in  others  that  are  fimilar.  Thefe  obfervations, 
by  the  way,  furnilh  materials  for  inftituting  a  comparifon  be- 
twixt the  fynthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  reafoning.  The 
fynthetic  method  defcending  regularly  from  principles  to  their 
confequences,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ftridnefs  of  order.  But 
in  following  the  oppofite  courfe  of  the  analytic  method,  we  have 
a  fenfible  pleafure,  like  mounting  upward,  which  is  not  felt  in 
the  other.  The  analytic  method  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
imagination.  The  other  method  will  be  preferred  by  thofe  only 
who  with  rigidity  arihere  to  order,  and  give  no  indulgence  to 
natural  emotions." 

In  the  next  place  his  lordfhip  applies  thefe  reflexions  to  the 
art  of  criticifm,  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  utility,  and  fhews  the 
defefts  in  feveral  of  the  fineft  claflic  writers,  arifing  merely  from 
want  of  due  attention  to  order,  and  a  gradual  tranfition  to  fub- 
jeds  of  a  different  nature.  After  all,  our  author  mull  confefs, 
on  a  due  attention  to  his  own  feelings,  that  a  fudden  tranfition 
produces  a  wonderful  effed  upon  the  paflions,  which  would  be 
entirely  loft,  had  the  poet  prepared  the  reader  for  the  new  fub- 
jeft.  He  need  only  confult  the  beautiful  elegies  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hammond,  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth.  Shakefpear,  and 
even  Seneca  the  tragedian,  afford  manifold  inftances  to  this 
purpofe  ;  and  perhaps  feme  of  the  paffages  referred  to  by  his 
Iord(hip  caH  only  be  confidered  as  blemilhes  in  a  ftridly  philo- 
fophical  view. 

Having  begun  in  the  firft  chapter  to  evolve  the  principles  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  confidering  the  fenfitive  part  of  human  nature, 
he  proceeds  in  the  fecond  with  the  fame  enquiry,  and  accurately 
defines  the  terms  emotion  and  pajjion  \  the  firft  being  only  a  fim- 
ple  feeling,  and  the  fecond  a  feeling  accompanied  with  define. 
An  emotion^  he  defines  in  general  to  be  a  feeling  antecedent  to, 
and  the  caufe  of /tf_^<j»,  which  he  manifefts  by  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances, that  fliew  how  deeply  he  has  examined  our  fenfations. 
He  makes  aflion  dependent  en  an  emotion,  accompanied  with 
defire,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thin;>,  on  paJJion  ;  and  this  aQion 
muft  be  either  ultimate,  guided  neither  by  reafon  nor  refleftion  ; 
or  it  muft  be  performed  as  the  means  to  fome  end,  and  confequently 
deliberately.  In  this  latter  cafe  only  it  is  that  aflion  can  be 
faid  to  have  a  moti've  ;  whence  the  paflTions,  as  the  caufes  of  ac- 
tion, come  to  be  diftinguiflied  \nto  inJIin^Iive  znd  a'ellieratii^ ; 
the  former  of  thefe  admitting  of  a  fubdivifion  into  external  and 
internal,  denominated  appetites  or  pajjknsy  according  to  their 
operation. 

O  3  Froni 
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From  the  preceding  definitions,  his  loidfliip  proceeds  to  de- 
termine what  paffions  are  felfifh,  what  focial,  it  being  the  mo- 
tive which  renders  a  paffion  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
illuflrates  the  fubjcft  by  a  variety  of  inftances,  makes  fome 
paflions  partake  both  of  a  felfifh  and  focial  view,  and  conclndcs, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  philofophers  who  deny  all  motives  to 
Swtion  but  what  arife  from  felf-iove,  that  man  is  endued  with 
fome  paflioas  dired^ed  entirely  to  the  good  of  others,  with  fome 
palficns  that  center  wholly  in  his  own  good,  and  with  other 
paffions  of  a  mixed  nature,  that  have  both  felf  and  fociety  for 
their  objed. 

What  his  lordfliip  reafons,  in  the  2d  feftion  of  the  fecond 
chapter,  upon  the  caufes  of  the  emotions  of  joy  and  forrow,  is 
not  very  clear  or  determinate.  According  to  him,  thefe  emo- 
tions in  general  have  their  origin  in  the  fenfibillty  of  our  nature, 
which  in  fadl  is  leaving  the  queftion  as  it  was  before :  but  the 
fetTiion  on  the  fympathetic  emotions  excited  by  virtuous at^ion?, 
makes  ample  amends.  The  feeling  confequent  ^n  feeing  a  v\r- 
tuous  2id\on  performed  by  another,  he  is  at  a  lofs  whether  to 
term  emotion  or  paflion,  becaufe  though  it  involves  defire>  it 
has  no  objeft.  *  Let  any  man  attentively  confider  his  own 
heart  when  he  thinks  warmly  of  any  fignal  aft  of  graiitude, 
and  he  will  be  confcious  of  this  feeling,  as  diftinft  from  the 
efieem  or  admiration  he  has  for  the  grateful  perfon.  It  merits 
our  utmoft  attention,  by  unfolding  a  cuiious  piece  of  mecha- 
nifm  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  feeling  is  fingular  in  the  fol- 
lowing refpeft,  that  it  involves  a  defirc  to  perform  adis  of  grati- 
tude, without  having  any  particular  ohjedt;  though  in  this 
ftate  the  mind,  wonderfully  difpofed  toward  an  obje6^,  neglefts 
no  objert  upon  which  it  can  vent  itfclf.  Any  aft  of  kindfiefs  or 
good-will  that  would  not  be  regarded  upon  another  occafion,  is. 
greedily  feized  ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  converted  into  a  real 
pafilon  of  gratitude.  In  fuch  a  flate,  favours  are  returned 
double. 

*  Again,  a  courageous  aftion  produceth  in  a  fpeftator  the 
paflion  of  admiration  direfted  upon  the  author.  Biit  befide  this 
well-known  paflion,  a  feparafe  feeling  is  raifed  in  the  fpeftatosr ; 
\vhich  may  be  called  a7i  emotion  of  courage,  becaufe  while  under 
its  influence  he  is  confcious  of  a  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  be- 
yond ordinary,  and  longs  -for  proper  objcfts  upon  which  to 
exert  this  emotion.' 

This  feeling  he  terms  the  fympathetic  empticn  of  n>irtue,  and 
calls  it  an  admirable  contrivance  of  nature,  by  which  good 
example  direfts  the  heart,  and  adds  to  virtue  the  force  of  habit. 
Such  feelings  as  thefe  never  fail  to  produce  fome  effeft  ;  they 
are  in  a  flight  degree  an  exercife  of  virtue,  at  leafl  mentally, 
^r  they  fiiew  not  externally.     The  frequent  reiteration  compen- 
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fates  for  the  deficiency  of  ftrength,  and  by  due  culture  this 
feeling  often  produced,  may  eftablifh  a  fettled  habit  of  virtue. 
— *  With  refped  to  education,  what  a  commodious  avenue  is 
here  opened  to  the  tender  minds  of  young  people !' 

The  fuhfequent  feftion  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
lations between  external  objeds,  generate  emotions  and  pafTions, 
and  how  thefe  feelings,  whether  tranfient  or  accompanied  with 
deilre,  are  produ6live  of  other  emotions  and  pafTions.  The  au- 
thor's opinion  is,  that  an  agreeable  objeft  makes  %very  thing 
connedlcd  with  it  appear  agreeable  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that 
^  the  mind  gliding  eafily  through  related  objeds,  carries  along 
the  idea  o\  objefts  that  impreiVed  it  agreeably,  which  it  blends 
with  the  idea  of  the  prefent  objed,  rendering  it  more  agree- 
able than  when  confidered  feparately  and  fmgly.  Thus  the 
lover  extends  the  affeftion  he  bears  his  miftrefs  to  every  objeft 
around  her ;  the  moft  infignificant  motion,  the  moft  trifling 
part  of  her  drefs,  to  him  is  endearing  and  charming.  From 
this  principle  a  variety  of  difficulties  are  folved ;  and  particu- 
larly why  we  value  ourfelves  upon  any  meritorious  adion  per- 
formed by  a  friend  or  relation.  In  a  word,  the  author  runs 
through  a  number  of  inftances  of  paffions  communicated  from 
one  object  to  another,  and  affigns  the  reafons  in  fuch  a  way  as 
mull  appear  fatisfadory  to  every  man  capable  of  refleding  duly 
upon  his  own  fenfations. 

In  the  5thfedion  the  ingenious  philofopherafllgns  the  caufes, 
and  explains  the  nature  of  the  pallions  o^  fean  arid  nnger,  as 
far  as  they  are  infiinSiinjey  and  unaccompanied  with  defire  that 
excites  to  adion  ;  in  which  cafe  they  fall  in  with  the  general 
/yftem  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  fubjed  of  the  next  fcdion  hath  in  vain  employed  the 
pens  of  fome  of  the  moft  ingenious  modern  critics  and  philofo- 
phers.  Here  the  author  endeavours  to  explain  in  what  manner 
lidion  operates  on  the  mind  like  the  real  prefence  of  ob- 
jeds, and  how  the  defcription  in  writing,  or  reprefentation  on 
the  ftage  of  any  interelting  event,  Ihall  affed  the  reader  or 
fpcdator  as  if  he  had  been  adually  prefent  at  the  tranfadion. 
His  theory  will  appear  from  the  following  extrad : 

*  By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly  ^Kitvs  may  be 
recalled  to  the  mind  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  We 
commonly  are  fatisficd  with  a  flight  recollcdion  of  the  /Chief 
circumftances ;  and,  in  fuch  recolledion,  the  thing  is  not 
figured  as  prefent  nor  any  image  formed.  I  retain  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  my  prefent  fituation,  and  barely  remember  that 
formerly  I  was  a  fpedator.  But  with  refped  to  a-n  interefting 
objed  or  event  which  made  a  ftrong  imprelfion,  the  mind 
Ibmetimes,  not  fatisfied  with  a  curfory  review,  chufes  to  re- 
volve every  circumftance.     Jn  this  cafe,  i  conceive  myfclf  to  be 
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a  fpf  £lator  as  I  was  originally  ;  and  I  perceive  every  particular 
paffing  in  my  prcfence,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  I  was  ia 
reality  a  fpedator.  For  example,  I  faw  yefterday  a  beautiful 
woman  in  tears  for  the  iofs  of  an  only  child,  and  was  greatly 
moved  with  her  diftrefs.  Not  fatisfied  with  a  (light  recolledion 
or  b3r2  remembrance,  I  infiil  on  the  melancholly  fcene.  Con- 
ceiving  myfelf  to  be  in  the  place  where  1  was  an  eye  witnefs, 
€very  circumftance  appears  to  me  as  at  firft.  I  think  1  fee  the 
woman  in  tears  and  hear  her  moans.  Hence  it  may  be  juftly 
faid,  that  in  a  complete  idea  of  memory  there  is  no  paft  nor 
future.  A  thing  recalled  to  the  mind  with  the  accuracy  I  have 
been  defcribing,  is  perceived  as  in  our  view,  and  confequently 
as  prefently  exifting.* 

Paft  time  makes  a   part  of  an  incomplete  idea.     When  we 
recall  any  thing  in  fo  diftintfl  a  manner  that    the  idea  of  it  is 
prefent  to  us,  we  imagine  ourfelves   adiual  fpeftators ;  but  the 
delufion  vaniflieth  upon  the  firft  refleftion  on  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion.     Two   internal  ads,  both  of  them  exertions  of  memory, 
are  clearly  diftinguifhable.     When  I  think  of  an  event  as  pall:, 
without  forming  any  image,  it  is  barely  refledling  or  remem- 
bering that  I  was  an  eye- witnefs.     When  I  recall  the  event  fo 
diftindly  as  to  form  a  complete  image  of  it,  either  by  words, 
])ainiing,  or  reprefentations  on  the  ftage,  I  perceive  it  ideally, 
as  pafinig  in  my  prefence  ;  and  this  ideal  perception  is  an  aft 
of  intuition,  into  which  rcflet^ion  enters  not  more  than  into  an 
aft  of  vifion.     But  real  prefence,    vouched  by  eye-fight,  com- 
mands my  belief,    not  only  during  the  direft  perception,  but 
in  future  refleftion    upon   the  objcft.     However,  the  idea   of 
memory  and  of  fpecch  produces  fainter  emotions  than  the  ori- 
ginal or  real  per'ception.     Our  fympathy  notvvithftanding  is  in 
the  fame  manner  engaged,  and  it  fignifies  not  whether  the   re- 
lation be  true  or  falfe,  provided  images  are  called  up  to  engage 
our  paflions,    and  banilh  refleftion  on  our  prefent  fituation. 
•  When  ideal  prefence  is  complete,  (fays  the  author)  we  per- 
ceive every  objeft  as  in  cur  fight  ;  and  the  mind,  totally  occu- 
pied with   an  inferefting  event,  finds  no  leifure  for  refleftion  of 
any  fort.     This  reafoning,  if  any  one  hefitate,  is  confirmed  by 
conftant  and  univerfal  experience.     Let  us  take  under  confi- 
d^ration  the  meeting  of  Heftor  and  Andromache  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  or  fome  of  the  paffionate  fcenes  in  king  Lear. 
7'hefe  piftures  of  human  life,  when  we  are  fufficiently  engaged, 
give  an  imprefiion  of  reality  not  lefs  diflinft  than  that  given  by 
the  death  of  Crho  in  the  beautiful  defcrlprion  of  Tacitus.     We 
i>evcr  once  reflcdl  vvherher  tlie  fiory  be  true  or  feigiud.     Re- 
fleftion comes  afterward,  when  we  have  the  fcene  no  longer  be- 
fore our  eyes.     This  reafoning  will  appear  in  a  ftill  clearer 
light,  by  oppofing  ideal  prefence  to  ideas  raifed  by  a  curfory 
^  narrative  j 
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narrative ;  which  ideas  being  faint,  obfcure,  and  imperfedl, 
occupy  the  mind  fo  litrle  as  to  folicit  refleftion.' 

Upon  this  iiieal  pnfence  of  objefls  is  founded  that  extenfive 
influence  which  language  hath  over  the  heart;  an  influence 
which,  more  than  any  other  means,  ftrengthens  the  bond  of 
fociety,  and  attrads  indi»/iduals  from  their  private  fyftem  to 
exert  themftlves  in  ads  of  generofity  and  benevolence.  With- 
out it  the  fineft  fpeaker  or  wri:er  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
move  our  paflions :  our  fympathy  would  be  confined  to  objefls 
that  are  really  prefent,  and  language  would  lofe  entirely  that 
aftonifhing  power  it  poffeiTeth  of  making  us  fympathize  with 
beings  removed  at  the  greateft  dirtance  of  time  and  place. 

Such  is  our  author's  ingenious  theory,  which  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  render  intelligible  in  an  abftraft,  or  indeed  by  fewer 
words  than  he  has  ufed.  From  this  he  deduces  many  ufeful 
rules  in  criticifm,  of  which  the  fufequent  may  ferve  -as  a  fpeci- 
men  :  *  In  a  hiftorical  poem  reprefcnting  human  a6lions,  it  is 
a  rule,  that  no  improbable  incident  ought  to  be  admitted.  A 
circumftance,  an  incident,  or  an  event,  may  be  fingular,  may 
furprife  by  being  unexpeded,  and  yet  be  extremely  natural* 
The  improbability  1  talk  of,  is  that  of  an  irregular  fadl,  con- 
trary to  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature,  and  therefore  unac- 
countable. A  chain  of  imagined  fafts  linked  together  according 
to  the  order  of  nature,  find  eafy  entrance  into  the  mind  ;  and 
if  defcribed  with  warmth  of  fancy,  they  produce  complete 
images,  including  ideal  prefence.  But  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  admit  any  irregular  fad;  for  an  irregular  fad  always 
puzzles  the  judgment.  Doubtful  of  its  reality  we  immediately 
enter  upon  refledion,  and  difcovering  the  cheat,  lofe  all  relirti 
and  concern.  This  is  an  unhappy  effed;  for  thereafter  it  re- 
quires more  than  an  ordinary  effort,  to  reftore  the  waking 
dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  conceive  even  the  more  probable 
incidents  as  pafiing  in  his  prefence. 

*  I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem ; 
and  I  now  find  my  tafte  juftified  by  reafon  ;  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment concluding  ftill  more  ftrongly  againft  imaginary  beings, 
than  againft  improbable  fads.  Fidions  of  this  nature  may 
amufe  by  their  novelty  and  Angularity :  but  they  never  move 
the  fympathetic  paflions,  becaufe  they  cannot  impofe  on  the 
mind  any  perception  of  reality.  I  appeal  to  the  difcerning 
reader,  whether  this  be  not  precifely  the  cafe  of  the  machinery 
introduced  by  Tafib  and  by  Voltaire.  This  machinery  is  not 
only  in  itfelf  cold  and  uninterefting,  but  is  remarkably  hurtful, 
by  giving  an  air  of  fidion  to  the  whole  compofition.  A  bur- 
lefque  poem,  fuch  as  the  Lutrin  or  the  Difpenfary,  may  em- 
ploy machinery  with  fucccfs ;  for  thefe  poems,  though  they 
aiiume  the  air  of  hiftory,  give  entertainment  chiefly  by  their 
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pSeafant  and  ludicrous  pidures,  to  which  machinery  contributes 
in  a  fingular  manner.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem,  to 
raife  our  fvmpathy  in  any  confiderable  degree;  and  for  that 
reafon,  a  ftrid  imitation  of  nature  is  not  required.  A  poem 
profellediy  ludicrou?;,  may  employ  machinery  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  more  extravagant  the  better.  A  juft  reprefen- 
lation  of  nature  would  indeed  be  incongruous  in  a  compofition 
intended  to  give  entertainment  by  the  means  chiefly  of  fiiigu- 
larity  and  furprize.' 

The  fecond  part  begins  vi'ith  diftingulfhing  pleafant  and 
painful  emotions  and  paflions,  from  agreeable  and  difagreeable. 
Agreeable  and  difagreeable  are  qualities  of  the  objeds  of  per- 
ception ;  pleafant  and  painful  are  qualities  of  the  feelings  arifing 
from  this  perception.  When  a  pai'ion  is  termed  pleafant  or 
painful,  we  refer  to  the  adualTeelin  j  ;  when  termed  agree- 
able or  difagreeable,  it  is  confidered  as  an  objed  of  thought  or 
refledlion.  Hence  a  rife  rules  for  determining  what  feelings  are 
pleafant  or  painful,  and  what  are  agreeable  or  difagreeable^ 
fome  of  which  are  exhibited  by  our  author,  and  illuflrated  by 
a  variety  of  examples. 

In  the  third  part,  our  author  confiders  it  as  a  peculiar  pro- 
vidence, that  the  exigence  of  emotions  and  paflions  does  not 
continue  uninterrupted  until  their  prefent  ftate  is  altered  by 
fome  operating  caufe.  On  the  contrary,  they  refemble  mo- 
tion, which  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  withdrawn.  An  emotion 
may  fabfift  indeed  by  means  of  an  idea,  but  it  is  in  a  more 
languid  degree.  The  moment  another  thought  enters  the 
mind,  the  emotion  vanifhes.  This  obfervation  he  applies  to 
emotions  and  paffions  of  every  kind  ;  and  thefe  accordingly  are 
^o  intimately  connedcd  with  perceptions  and  ideas,  as  not  to 
have  any  independent  exigence.  The  inveftigation  of  this 
point  is  extremely  cprious ;  but  the  reader  mull  be  left  to  con- 
sult the  chapter  for  farther  fatisfa<^ion,  it  being  impolliblc  to 
give  an  analyfis,  or  to  quote  the  whole. 

Jn  part  fourth,  the  author  confiders  thofe  paffions  and  emo- 
tions which  exiil  at  the  fame  inffant  of  time,  and  from  thence 
deduces  a  number  of  remarks  extremely  ufeful  to  the  art  of 
rriticifm,  and  the  great  defign  of  unfolding  the  principles  by 
which  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  elegant  arts.  In  general,  this 
part  efpecially  evinces  the  delicate  feelings,  the  refined  ob- 
fervation, and  the  perfe6l  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the 
principal  objtds  of  talie. 

in  the  fifth  part  Lord  K^ymis  demonflrates  the  influence  of 
the  paflions  in  forming  our  belief  and  opinions  fo  gratify  our 
inclinations,  the  utility  of  which  obfer^'ation  to  criticifm  he  ex- 
plains by  pertinent  examples.  The  remark  he  likewife  extends 
to  the  method  of  computing  time  and  place,  which  we  often 
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«djuft  to  our  will,  in  direft  cpntradi<^)on  to  reality.  When  we 
are  denied  accefs  to  the  moon  or  fun,  or  artificial  means,  we 
meafure  time  by  the  number  of  perceptions  that  hare  pafled 
through  the  mind  in  a  certain  interval,  and  thus  we  reckon  it 
long  or  fliort,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  thofe  perceptions. 
What  our  author  obferves  upon  the  meafure  of  fpace  without 
relation  to  time,  we  muft  confefs  is  by  much  too  fubtle  for  our 
apprehenfion,  and  as  it  may  likewife  prove  fo  to  many  of  our 
readers,  we  (hall  leave  the  curious  to  confult  the  original,  from 
the  2 1 2th  to  the  217th  page  of  the  fiift  volume. 

It  is  finely  obferved  in  the  fixth  part,  that  emotions  bear  a 
preat  refemblance  to  the  caufes  which  excite  them.  A  con- 
ftrained  pofture  uneafy  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  is  difagreeable  to 
the  fpeftator ;  and  this  obfervation  is  equally  applicable  to 
emotions  raifed  by  inanimate  objefts,  and  to  thofe  which  are 
excited  by  the  qualities,  aftions,  and  paflions  of  fenfible  beings. 
Part  the  feventh  is  employed  in  demonflrating  how  the  paflions 
and  emotions  are  wifely  adjufted  and  tempered  by  nature  for  the 
good  of  individuals  and  of  fociety;  with  which  he  concludes 
the  general  theory  of  the  paflions ;  a  theory  more  corred,  fa- 
tisfafS^ory,  beautifully  planned,  and  ably  executed  than  any  we 
ever  before  perufed,  though  fometimes  obfcured  by  refinement 
and  fubtlety.  He  profeflies  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  write 
a  regular  treatife  upon  the  paflions ;  yet  he  gives  explications 
that  may  be  applied  to  them  all,  in  determining  their  nature, 
caufes,  gratification,  and  efi^efls. 

In  chapter  third  our  author  proceeds  to  examine  fuch  attri- 
butes, relations,  and  circumfl:ances  as  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  fine  arts  to  raife  agreeable  emotions ;  beginning  with  Angle 
objeds,  and  firft  with  beauty,  as  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  all 
the  qualities  belonging  to  Angle  objefts.  This  term  is  confined 
entirely  to  objefts  of  vifion,  and  is  divided  into  intrinfic  and  re- 
lative, fuch  as  is  found  in  objefts  without  relation  to  any  other 
objedl,  and  fuch  as  is  founded  on  fome  relation  to  other  ob- 
jeds.  The  former  is  ultimate,  and  a  perception  of  fenfe  merely  ; 
the  latter  is  accompanied  with  an  ad  of  underflanding  and  re- 
fledlion  ;  for  we  perceive  not  the  relative  beauty  of  a  fine  in- 
flrument  or  engine,  until  we  be  made  acquainted  with  its  ufe 
and  deftination.  Why  utility  fliould  make  the  objedl  appear 
beautiful  is  explained  on  a  principle  of  human  nature  men- 
tioned before.  The  beauty  of  the  efi^e6l  is  by  an  eafy  tranfitiori 
of  ideas  transferred  to  the  caufe,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  its 
qualities.  Here  the  beauty  of  figure  as  arifing  from  regularity, 
uniformity,  proportion,  order,  and  fimplicity,  together  with 
the  combinations  of  the  principles  of  beauty  are  examined  ;  but 
we  are  left  in  the  dark  with  refpedl  to  the  reafons  why  an  objeft 
appears   beautiful  by  means  of  thefe  particulars.     However, 

we 
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we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  pertinent  ingenious  refiedlions 
on  the  fine  arts,  which  cannot  but  afford  both  pleafure  and  in- 
ftrudtion.  The  reader  may  chufe  to  fee  his  fentiments  upon 
this  curious  queftion,  Whether  beauty  be  a  primary  or  only  a 
fecondary  quality  of  objefts  ?  *  The  queftion  is  eafily  deter- 
mined with  refpeft  to  the  beauty  of  colour  ;  for  if  colour  be  a 
fecondary  quality  exifting  no  where  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeftator,  its  beauty  muft  be  of  the  fame  kind.  This  conclu- 
fion  muft  alfo  hold  with  refped  to  the  beauty  of  utility,  which 
is  plainly  a  conception  of  the  mind»  arifing  not  merely  from 
iight,  but  from  reflefting  that  the  thing  is  fitted  for  fome  good 
end  or  purpofe.  The  queftion  is  more  intricate  with  refpeft 
to  the  beauty  of  regularity.  If  regularity  be  a  primary  quality, 
why  not  alfo  its  beauty  ?  That  this  is  not  a  good  confequence, 
will  appear  from  confidering,  that  beauty,  in  its  very  concep- 
tion, refers  to  a  percipient;  for  an  objedl  is  faid  to  be  beauti- 
ful, for  no  other  reafon  but  that  it  appears  fo  to  a  fpeftator.  The 
fame  piece  of  matter  which  to  man  appears  beautiful,  may  pof- 
fibly  to  another  being  appear  ugly.  Beauty  therefore,  which 
for  its  exiftence  depends  upon  the  percipient  as  much  as  upon 
the  objeft  perceived,  cannot  be  an  inherent  property  of  either. 
What  elfe  then  can  it  be,  but  a  perception  in  the  mind  occafioned 
by  certain  objeds  ?  The  fame  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the 
beauty  of  order,  of  uniformity,  of  grandeur.  Accordingly,  it 
may  be  pronounced  in  general,  that  beauty  in  no  cafe  whatever 
is  a  real  quality  of  matter.  And  hence  it  is  wittily  obferved  by 
the  poet,  that  beauty  is  not  in  the  countenance,  but  in  the 
lover's  eye.  This  reafoning  is  undoubtedly  folid  :  and  the  only 
caufe  of  doubt  or  hefitation  is,  that  we  are  taught  a  different 
leflbn  by  fenfe.  By  a  fingular  determination  of  nature,  we 
perceive  both  beauty  and  colour  as  belonging  to  the  objeft; 
and,  like  figure  or  extenfion,  as  inherent  properties.' 

With  refpeft  to  the  final  caufes  of  beauty,  they  admirably 
illuftrate  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  providence.  A  perception 
of  beauty  in  external  objeds  is  neceffary  to  attach  us  to  them, 
and  prompts  to  induftry  by  raifmg  a  defire  to  pofTefs  things  that 
are  beautiful.  It  joins  with  utility  in  exciting  us  to  embellifh 
our  houfcs  and  enrich  our  fields;  but  thefe  are  (light  effefts, 
compared  with  the  connexions  which  are  formed  among  indi- 
viduals in  fociety,  by  this  fingular  mechanifm. 

In  the  chapter  on  grandeur  and  fublimity,  the  author  ftiews 
that  elevation  and  magnitude  affed  us  with  fimilar  emotions, 
and  they  fometimes  concur  to  make  a  complicated  impreflion  ; 
but  the  emotions  they  excite  are  clearly  diftinguidiable,  not 
only  in  the  internal  feeling,  but  in  the  external  expreflion.  A 
great  objed  dilates  the  breaft,  and  makes  the  fpedlator  endea- 
vour to  enlarge  his  bulk.     An  elevated  objed  incUne5  the  fpec- 
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tator  to  ftretch  upwards,  and  ftand  a-tiptoe.  The  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  magnitude  and  fublimity  are  real  qualities  of  ob- 
jects that  produce  their  efFefts  independent  on  beauty  ;  and  he 
infifts  that  they  are  emotions  not  only  diftinft  from  all  others, 
but  in  every  circumftance  pleafant.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
conclude  from  hence,  that  the  oppofite  qualities  of  littlenefs 
and  lownefs  produce  painful  emotions ;  in  fa<S,  they  neither 
give  pleafure  nor  pain,  and  are  in  a  manner  perfeftly  indiffe- 
rent. Our  author  further  obferves,  that  grandeur  and  fubli- 
itiity  are  frequently  allied;  whence  it  is  that  the  one  term  is  fre- 
quently put  for  the  other.  An  increafing  feries  of  numbers 
produceth  an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upwards  i 
and  for  that  reafon  is  commonly  termed  an  afcending  feries.  The 
fame  is  obferved  of  a  feries  gradually  decreafing,  which,  for  that 
reafon  is  called  a  defcending  feries.  We  talk  familiarly  of  going 
up  to  the  capital,  and  donjon  to  the  country.  From  a  lefTer  king- 
dom we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater  ;  whence  the  Anabajisy  in 
the  Greek  language,  where  one  travels  from  Greece  to  Perfia. 
Thefe  obfervations  lead  to  the  figurative  fenfe  of  the  terms  gran- 
deur and  fublimity,  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts  ;  and  here  it 
appears,  that  the  figurative  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
proper  fenfe.  Every  emotion  that  refembles  an  emotion  of 
grandeur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name.  Generofity 
is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion ;  firmnefs  of  foul,  fuperior  to 
misfortune,  is  termed  magnanimity.  Sentiments,  and  even  ex- 
preflions,  are  charaflerized  in  the  fame  manner.  An  expreflion 
or  fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind,  is  denominated  great  or  ele- 
*vated  ;  and  hence  the  fublime  in  poetry.  The  following  obfer- 
vation  will  be  found  juft  as  well  as  ufeful : 

*  In  order  to  have  a  juft  conception  of  grandeur  and  fublimi- 
ty, it  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  that  within  certain  limits  they 
produce  their  ftrongeft  effefls,  which  lelTen  by  excefs  as  well  as 
by  defedt.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken 
in  their  proper  fenfe.  The  ftrongeft  emotion  of  grandeur  is 
raifed  by  an  objedt  that  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  An  object 
fo  immenfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  tends  ra- 
ther to  diftradl  than  fatisfy  the  mind.  Jn  like  manner,  the 
ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  elevation  is  where  the  objeft  is 
feen  diftindtly.  A  greater  elevation  leflfens  in  appearance  the 
obje£l,  till  it  vaniQi  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotion.  The 
fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  elevation, 
which  ftjall  be  handled  together,  becaufe,  as  obferved  above, 
they  are  fcarce  diftinguifhable.  Sentiments  may  befoftrained, 
as  to  become  obfcure,  or  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.  Againft  fuch  licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer 
will  be  upon  his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime  may  be  carried  be- 
yond 
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yond  that  pitch  which  produces  the  higheft  entertainment.  Wtf 
are  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater  elevation  than  can  be 
infpired  by  human  adions  the  moft  heroic  and  magnanimous; 
witnefs  what  we  feel  from  Milton's  defcription  of  fuperior  be- 
ings. Yet  every  man  mull  be  fenfible  of  a  more  conftant  and 
pleafant  elevation,  when  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is  the 
fubjed.  He  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  greateft 
hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Csfar,  of  a  Brutus  or  an  Epami- 
nondas.  He  accompanies  thefe  heroes  in  their  fublimeft  fenti- 
ments  and  moft  hazardous  exploits,  with  a  magnanimity  equal 
to  theirs;  and  tinds  it  no  ftretch  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of 
mind  for  hours  together,  without  finking.  The  cafe  is  by  no 
means  the  fame  in  defcribing  the  adlions  or  qualities  of  fupe- 
rior beings.  The  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  poet ;  and  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a 
llrained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height ;  and  the  fall  is  immo- 
derate like  the  elevation.  Where  this  effed  is  not  felt,  it  muft 
be  prevented  by  fome  obfcuriry  in  the  conception,  which  fre- 
quently attends  the  defcription  of  unknown  objefts.' 

Next  the  author  has  fet  down  as  a  capital  rule  for  reaching 
the  fublime,  to  place  in  view  thofe  parts  or  circumftances  only 
which  make  the  greateft  figure,  keeping  out  of  fight  every 
thing  low  or  trivial ;  and  he  illuftrates  it  by  appofite  examples, 
and  Ihews  where  fome  of  the  fineft  clalfic  writers  have  deviated 
from  the  rule.  -  Another  rule  which  regards  the  fublime  in  wri- 
ting, is  to  avoid  all  general  and  abftraft  terms.  Images,  which 
are  the  foul  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfedlion,  other- 
wife  than  by  introducing  particular  objeds  :  confequently  ge- 
neral terms,  that  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars,  muft 
dcftroy  the  ftrength  of  the  picture.  The  emotion  raifed  by  a 
fingle  exprelfion  can  only  be  momentary,  and  therefore,  altho* 
fuch  exprelTion  may  be  really  fublime,  it  cannot  produce  fo  ex- 
traordinary an  effed,  as  when  the  rife  of  the  emotion  is  gra- 
dual, and  the  refult  of  reiterated  exprefTion.  This  our  author 
renders  manifeft  by  inftances.  Another  remark  equally  juft  is, 
that  the  fame  ftridnefs  of  regularity  and  order  is  not  required 
in  great  as  in  fmall  objeds.  In  viewing  the  face  of  nature,  the 
mind  is  fo  inchanted  with  fliining  objefts,  as  to  negled  flight 
beauties  or  defeds.  When  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is  raifed 
to  its  height  by  a  furvey  of  the  greatefl  objedls,  order  and  re- 
gularity are  almofl  totally  difregarded  ;  and  yet  we  queltion, 
whether  this  emotion  be  not  fometimes  excited  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  very  order  and  regularity,  which  tend  greatly  to 
magnify  the  objedt,  by  placing  every  part  in  the  moft  jufl  and 
confpicuous  point  of  view.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  author  is 
forced  to  confefs  with  Longinus,  with  refped  to  works  of  art, 
that  order  and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles.  We 
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fhall  conclude  this  head  with  quoting  twc  or  three  more  re- 
marks that  deferve  particular  attention.  It  is  our  author's  ob-. 
icrvation,  that  no  means  can  be  more  I'ucccfhfuUy  employed  to 
fink  or  deprefs  the  mind,  than  grandeur  or  lublimiry.  Cy  th^ 
artful  introduftion  of  an  humbling  objed,  the  fall  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  form«r  elevation.  Pie  likewtfe  remarks,  thai 
tile  falie  fublime,  and  efpecially  that  fpecies  of  it  known  by  th« 
name  of  bombaft,  is  the  vice  of  a  mean  genius,  being  a  le- 
rious  endeavour,  by  a  llraincd  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  fa- 
miliar fubjcct  above  its  rank.  We  will  venture,  however,  to 
affirm,  that  the  bombaft  fometimes  arifes  from  a  too  heated 
imagination,  and  the  infianccs  which  our  author  quotes  from 
Dryden,  a  poet  of  a  truly  fublime  genius,  are  fo  many  proofs 
in  favour  of  our  opinion. 

In  the  chapter  on  motion  and  force,  this  author  enters  inta 
the  peculiarities  which  render  motion  the  moft  agreeable  ;  and 
whether  the  mind  receives  the  moll  pleafing  impredions  froiu 
quick  or  How,  ftrait  or  winding,  afcending  or  dcfcending  mo- 
tion ?  As  to  reft,  he  determines  that  circumftance  to  be  per- 
fedly  indifferent.  The  diftindion  made  between  force  and  mo- 
tion is  extremely  accurate.  The  impreflions  they  make  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  emotions  raifed  by  each  referable  their  ieveral 
caufes.  In  viewing  a  moving  body,  it  feels  as  if  the  mind  were 
carried  along  ;  but  the  emotion  raifed  by  force  exerted,  feels  as 
if  force  were  exerted  within  the  mind.  Befidcs  the  agreeable 
impreifion  made  by  motion,  confidered  fimply,  and  in  the  ab- 
ftrad^,  motion  and  force  are  both  agreeable  by  their  utility,  wheu 
employed  as  means  to  accomj)lifh  fome  beneficial  purpofe  ;  hence 
there  is  a  relative  beauty  or  pleafure  in  motion.  The  author 
treats  of  novelty,  and  the  effefts  produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  objeds,  in  the  fixth  chapter.  He 
obferves,  that  novelty  produceth  inllanran.eoufly  an  emotioa 
which  totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all 
other  objeds.  '  The  foul  (fays  he)  leems  to  meet  the  ftran^e 
appearance  with  a  certain  elongation  of  itfclf  ;  and  all  is  huflud 
iti  clofe  contemplation.'  He  ought  rsther,  perhaps,  to  fay,  that 
every  faculty  is  fufpcnded  upon  the  firft  rife  of  the  emotiojj. 
Novelty  he  diftinguifhes  into  ^vonder,  mhniratkn,  and  furprize^ 
all  which  are  different  emotions.  Novelty,  wherever  foutid,  is 
the  caufe  of  wonder  :  admiralion  is  direded  upon  the  operator 
of  any  thing  wonderful.  Surprise  is  that  emotion  produced  by 
the  fudden  breaking  in  of  an  obje*^,  without  the  preparation  of 
any  connedion.  It  may  be  raifed  by  the  iiioft  familiar  objcci. 
as  wlienone  accidentally  meets  a  friend  who  w-as  reported  to  be 
dead.  An  Indian  in  Britain,  would  be  much  furprifcd  ro  meec 
an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  fields  <;  -but  the  creature  to 
which  he  was  accuftomed,  would  not  erdte  .hii  wonder.     Oa 
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the  other  hand,  an  elephant  in  India  will  not  furprize  a  tra- 
veller who  goes  purpofely  to  fee  him ;  and  yet  the  novelty  of  the 
animal  will  raife  his  wonder.  His  lordfliip  leaves  it  doubtful, 
whether  the  emotions  raifed  by  novelty  be  pleafant  or  painful  ; 
and  yet  we  think  it  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  emo  • 
tion  of  furprize  is  certainly  painful,  while  thofe  of  wonder  and 
admiration  carry  with  them  a  certain  degree  of  pleafure.  With 
refpe^l  to  thefe  two  laft  emotions  he  feems  to  be  of  this  opinion, 
from  what  he  advances  upon  the  principle  of  curiofity  and  its 
operations.  As  to  furprize,  he  thinks  it  has  no  invariable  cha- 
rader,  but  alTumes  that  of  the  objed  which  raifes  it. 

lv\  treating  of  rifible  objeds  it  is  his  lordfhip's  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  diftinguifh- 
ing  fuch  objects,  becaufe  their  quality  of  rifible  depends  on  the 
difpofition  of  the  fpeftator.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  may  fay, 
that  no  general  rules  can  be  given  to  determine  what  is  ugly  or 
beautiful,  grand  or  little,  as  thefe  properties  appear  different  to 
different  beholders.  He  obferves,  that  no  objeft  is  rifible  but 
what  appears  flight,  little,  or  trifling  ;  but  how  Ihall  we  trans- 
fer this  remark  to  the  qualities  of  fenfible  beings?  He  dif- 
tinguiflies  objeds  that  caufe  laughter,  into  two  kinds— rifible  or 
ridiculous ;  the  firft  exciting  mirth  only,  the  latter  fome  degree 
both  of  mirth  and  contempt. 

Having  difcuffed  the  qualities  of  fingle  objects  peculiarly 
connedled  with  criticifm,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  relations 
of  objefts,  beginning  with  the  relations  of  refemblance  and  con- 
traft.  Here  he  obferves,  that  our  gratification  confifts  in  dif- 
covering  differences  among  things  apparently  fimilar,  and  re- 
femblance where  difference  feems  to  prevail.  Hence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  on  the  error  of  logicians,  orators,  and  poets, 
the  former  of  whom  make  diftindions  where  no  folid  difference 
exifts,  and  the  former  draw  fimilies  without  any  juft  refem- 
blance. He  gives  inftances  of  the  bad  effet5ts  of  this  in  argu- 
n>entand  writing,  and  at  the  fame  timedemonftrates  its  beauty 
when  conduced  with  judgment  and  difcretion.  He  refers  the 
effe<5l  of  contraft,  or  unufual  refemblance  upon  the  mind,  xo  fur- 
prixe^  but  in  its  lighter  more  pleafant  operation  ;  and  aHo  to 
that  principle  in  human  nature,  which  ftimulates  the  mind  to 
complete  every  work  that  is  begun.  Surprize  firff  operates,  and 
then  this  principle,  eager  for  gratification,  forces  upon  the  mind 
a  convidion  that  the  refemblance  or  contrail  is  complete.  This 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  folution  ;  but  we  muff  confefs  to  us  it 
appears,  a  little  obfcure.  He  concludes  his  reafoning  upon 
this  fubjeft,  v;ith  two  very  juft  remarks  upon  refemblance  and 
contraft.  When  the  firft  is  too  intire,  it  lofes  the  effeft,  how- 
ever different  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be ;  but  the 
obfervaiion  holds  only  with  rsfpcdt  to  works  of  art.     With  ref- 
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pe«fl  to  cohtrart,  emotions  make  the  greateft  figure  when  con- 
trafted  in  fucccfllon,  but  neither  immoderately  flow  nor  too 
precipitate.  Hence  he  determines  a  very  important  queftion 
concerning  emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts.  What  ought  to 
be  the  rule  of  fucceflion.  Whether  ought  refemblance  to  be 
ftudied  or  contraft  ? 

We  come  now  tot  the  laft  chapter  in  this  volume,  where  he 
treats  of  uniformity  and  variety  ;  firftj  examining  a  train  cf 
perceptions  as  dire(^ed  by  nature,  and  enquiring  into  the  vari- 
ations it  is  fufccptible  of  from  different  caufes  j  and  then  how 
far  it  is  fubjefled  to  the  will.  He  demonftrates,  that  the  rate 
of  fucceflion  of  our  perceptions,  may  be  retarded  by  infi(l:ing 
upon  one  objeft,  and  propelled  by  difmilfing  anotherbefore  its 
time ;  yet  thefe  voluntary  mutations  have  limits  beyond  which 
they  cannot  be  extended  without  painful  efforts.  The  power 
of  the  will  over  the  train  of  perceptions,  as  to  variety  and  uni- 
formity, is  in  fome  cafes  very  great,  in  others  very  inconfider- 
able.  A  train  compofed  altogether  of  external  obje£ls,  depends 
entirely  on  the  place  we  occupy,  and  admits  of  no  variety  but 
by  change  of  place.  A  train  compofed  of  ideas  of  memory  is 
ftill  lefs  in  our  power ;  but  a  train  of  ideas,  fuggefted  by  read- 
ing, msy  be  varied  at  will,  provided  we  have  fufficient  materials. 
Next  lord  Kaymis  confiders  a  tram  of  perceptions  with  refpeft 
to  pleafure  atid  pain;  whence  he  explains  the  effeds  produced 
in  the  mind  by  variety  and  uniformity.  We  fiiall  only  quote 
the  following  critical  remark  arifing  from  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  chapter. 

•  In  every  fort  of  writing  Intended  for  amufement,  variety  is 
neceffary  in  proportioFi  to  the  length  of  the  work.  Want  o? 
variety  is  fenfibly  felt  in  Davila*s  hiflory  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  The  events  are  indeed  important  and  various  :  but 
the  reader  languilheth  by  a  tirefome  uniformity  of  charafter ; 
every  perfon  engaged  being  figured  a  confummate  politician, 
governed  by  intereft  only.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Ovid  dif- 
gufh  more  by  too  great  variety  or  too  great  uniformity.  His 
ftories  are  all  of  the  fame  kind,  concluding  invariably  with  the 
transformation  of  one  being  into  another.  So  far  he  is  tire- 
fome with  excefs  in  uniformity.  He  alfo  fatigues  with  excefs  in 
variety,  by  hurrying  his  reader  iuceffantly  from  flory  to  ilory. 
Ariofto  is  ftill  more  fatiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the  juft 
bounds  of  variety.  Not  fatisfied,  like  Ovid,  with  a  fucceflion 
in  his  ftories,  he  diftrads  the  reader  by  jumbling  together  a 
multitude  of  unconnefted  events.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furioib 
lefs  tirefome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Metamorphofes,  though 
in  a  different  manner.  After  a  flory  is  brought  to  a  crifis,  the 
reader,  intent  upon  the  cataflrophc,  is  fuddenly  fnatched  away 
to  a  new  flory,  which  is  little  regarded  fo  long  as  the  mind  is 
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occupied  with  the  former.  This  tantalizing  method,  from 
which  the  author  never  once  fwerves  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
work,  befide  its  uniformity,  hath  another  bad  effed ;  it  pre- 
vents that  fympathy  which  is  raifed  by  an  interefting  event  when 
the  reader  meets  with  no  interruption.' 

We  hope  the  reader  will,  by  this  time,  be  fatisfied  of  the  me- 
rit of  the  produftion  before  him,  even  from  our  imperfect  ana- 
lyfis;  and  that  we  have  not  mifemployed  his  time  by  extending 
the  article  to  an  unufual  length.  It  is  feldom  we  meet  with  a 
work  deferving  of  fo  much  trouble ;  we  muft  therefore  beg  his 
cxcufe,  (hould  we  make  the  pradllcal  remarks,  deduced  from  the 
preceding  theory,  the  fubjeft  of  another  article.  Without  fome 
previous  knowledge  of  the  author's  principles,  his  critical  ob- 
fervations  would  be  obfcure  and  infjpid ;  and  we  found  it  im- 
poflible  to  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  dodrine  in  a  lels 
compafs. 

[To  be  continuid  in  our  next  Namher.'] 
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TH  E  fourteenth  article  confifts  of  e;ctra6ls  from  feveral  let- 
ters fent  by  Dr.  Whytt,  profefibr  of  medicine  in  the 
wniverfity  of  Edinburgh,  to  Dr.  Pringle  in  London,  relating  to 
the  ufe  of  the  fublimate,  in  the  cure  of  phagedaenic  ulcers. 
From  thefe  inftanccs  we  find,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  medi- 
cine is  not  confined  to  the  Lues  Venerea  ;  but  extends  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  to  ulcers  of  the  moft  unfavourable  appearance. 
It  hath  likewife  been  found  that  in  thofe  patients  who  take  the 
folution,  the  mouth  is  not  fo  apt  to  be  affefted  while  they  walk 
abroad  and  ufe  fome  exercife,  as  when  they  are  confined  to 
the  houfe,  for,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  fecretion  of  the  fkin  and  kid- 
neys is  not  fo  copious. 

What  follows  is  a  Latin  letter  from  baron  Van  Swieten  to 
Dr.  Silvefter,  concerning  the  efFeds  of  the  fame  remedy,  with 
which  he  removed  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  two  cafes:  one 
of  a  man  who  had  laboured  under  this  diforder  feveral  years, 
who  was  cured  of  his  blindnefs  and  the  venereal  diftemper  at 
tlie  fame  time;  the  other  of  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  cornea 
in  both  eyes  became  opaque,  in  confequence  of  an  ill-cured 
ophthalmia.  The  baron  obferved,  that  as  the  cornea  grew 
more  pellucid  from  the  ufe  of  the  fublimate,  the  chryftalline 
humour  in  both  eyes  became  more  opaque  ;  neverthelefs,  he 
perfifted  in  giving  the  medicine,  and  in  eighteen  months  the 
cure  was  compleated.    He  was,  however;,  fometimes  obliged  to 
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intermit,  on  account  of  the  opthalmia,  which,  as  often  as  it 
recurred,  he  removed  by  bleeding,  bathing,  and  an  artificial 
diarrhoea  procured  by  a  decodlion  of  tamarinds,  Sec.  It  muft 
likewife  be  obferved  that  he  continually  bathed  the  eyes  with 
the  Spiritus  Mindereri. 

The  next  article  contains  an  account  of  the  Oleum  Ricini, 
commonly  called  Caftor  Oil,  and  its  efFefts  as  a  medicine,  efpe- 
cially  in  bilious  diforders    by  Dr.  Thomas  Frafer,  of  Antigua. 
This  plant  is  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  his  hiftory  of  Ja- 
maica,   Ricinus  Americanus  fru6iu   racemofo    hifpido  ;     it  is   the 
Nhambu  Guacu  mentioned  in  Pifo's  natural  hiftory ;  Xht  Ficus 
Infernalii  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  ;  the  Falma  Chrijii 
o(  D\i  Tertre,  Frezier,  and  Labat  ;  and  indeed  the  very  fame 
with  the  European  Ricinus  growing  in  Spain  and  Candia.  The 
oil  exprefled  from  the  feeds  of  this  plant  is  given  in  obftinate 
conftipations,  particularly  ia  the  dry  belly-ach,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  as  a  lubricating  medicine  which  blunts  the  acrimony  of  the 
juices,  foftens  the  fasces,  and  ftimulates  the  inteftines  to  per- 
form their  office.  It  is  given  to  the  amount  of  a  table  fpoonfull 
every  hour  until  the  purpofe  is  anfwered.     It  is  alfo  adminiftred 
in  the  form  of  an  oleofaccharum,  as  well  as  by  way  of  glyfter ; 
and  the  operation  is  equally  mild  and  efFeftual. 

The  feventeenth  article  is  the  hiftory  of  a  violent  fcorbutic 
cafe  in  a  young  lady,  cured  by  Mr.  Pugh,  who  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  in  the  ufual  way,  by  prefcribing  an  antifcorbutic 
eleftuary,  with  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  juice  of  water-creffes,  whey, 
and  Seville  oranges. 

The  next  article  treats  of  the  external  ufe  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Pye,  who  in  children  thought  this  me- 
thod might  fucceed,  when  the  medicine  could  not  be  taken  in- 
ternally. Accordingly  we  have  here  twelve  cafes,  in  which  the 
cure  evidently  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  quilting  a  quan- 
tity of  the  bark  in  powder,  in  a  linnen  waiftcoat,  and  applying 
it  to  the  patient*s  body.  The  contrivance  is  more  ingenious 
than  neat,  and  we  doubt  not  will  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  druggifts  in  general. 

The  fucceeding  obfervation  by  Dr.  George  Macaulay  is  that 
of  a  pregnant  woman  cured  of  a  lues  venerea  by  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate.  The  patient  was  of  a  thin  delicate 
habit:  the  fymptoms  verc  very  fevere ;  the  folution  was  uftd 
externally  as  well  as  internally  ;  and  the  cure  was  confirmed  by 
a  decodion  of  the  farfaparilla.  At  the  conclufion  of  this  cafe, 
the  fame  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  had  cured  another 
pregnant  woman  by  the  fame  method. 

In  the  next  article,  by  Dr.  Bond  of  Philadelphia,  we  find 
two  remarkable  inftances  of  a  confirmed  fcrophula,  cured  by 
the  Peruvian  bark, 
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The  twenty-firft  article,  communicated  by  Dr.  BrockIefby> 
defcribes  a  malignant  fever  which  j^revailed  at  Senegal  in  the 
year  1759;  a  fever  which  could  not  bear  evacuation,  but 
yielded  to  a  decodlion  of  the  bark,  with  the  camphorated  julep 
and  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

The  ncAt  is  a  very  curious  account  of  a  fiftula  in  each  teftis, 
cured  by  Mr.  Ingham,  furgeon.  Though  both  tefticles  were 
laid  open,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  epidydymis  extirpated, 
the  parts  were  healed  ;  the  function  of  the  teftis  was  reftored, 
and  the  patient  continues  to  have  emiflions  as  ftrong  and  co- 
pious, as  ever  they  were  before  the  accident  which  produced 
the  fiftula. 

The  twenty-third,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkland,  furgeon  at 
Afliby  de  la  Zouch,  recommends,  after  amputation,  in  fcorbu- 
tical  habits,  as  foon  as  the  digcftion  is  complete,  the  applica- 
tion of  pieces  of  fine  fpunge  upon  the  ftump,  the  wound  being 
firft  covered  with  thin  layers  of  dry  lint.  This  application 
prevents  the  return  of  acrid  matter  into  the  blood,  by  imbibing 
the  thinneft  part  of  that  matter  from  the  lint,  while  the  re- 
maining part  becomes  too  thick  to  be  abforl>ed.  The  efficacy 
of  this  expedient  is  illuftrated  by  a  remarkable  cafe,  which  will 
not  fail  to  operate  on  the  convidion  of  the  reader. 

The  two  following  are  cp/es  of  a  confirmed  afcites,  cured  by 
tapping,  in  confequence  of  nature's  difcharging  by  the  Itomach 
and  intelHnes,  great  quantities  of  a  dark  coloured  liquor,  tafting 
like  a  decoftion  of  rotten  ftraw.  The  firft  is  communicated  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Mackenzie ;  the  other  is  the  cafe  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  fociety. 

The  twenty-fifth  article,  by  the  fame  Dr.  Mackenzie,  de- 
fcribes a  remarkable  feparation  of  part  of  the  thigh-bone;  and 
Dr.  Hunter  inferts,  as  a  fupplement  to  this  article,  an  account 
of  a  difeafed  tibia,  fhewing  that  a  callus  will  fupply  the  place 
of  a  bone,  and  preferve  the  length  and  firmnefs  of  a  limb» 
when  the  greateft  part  of  the  original  bone  is  become  ufelefs, 
or  tbrown  out  by  exfoliation. 

In  the  following  article,  Mr.  Matthew  Turner,  furgeon  at 
Liverpool,  gives  an  account  of  his  having  dellroycd  a  great 
number  of  afcarides  by  tobacco-fumes,  ii?troduced  at  the  anus, 
by  means  of  the  tube  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  and  defcribed 
by  Heifter  in  his  furgery,  Plate  XXXlll.  Figure  13. 

The  twenty-feventh  article  confifts  of  a  letter  from  Df.Tho. 
mas  Dickfon,  phyfician  to  the  London  hofpital,  giving  three 
cafes  in  which  he  cured  an  incontinence  of  urine  by  the  appli- 
cation of  blifters  to  the  os  facrum.  The  medical  world  is  much 
indebted  to  this  ingenious  gentleman  for  having  introduced  a 
method  which  bids  fo  fair  for  being  efficacious  in  one  of  the 
mod  deplorable  dillempers  incideat  to  the  human  frame.    His 
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three  cafes  are  reinforced  by  a  fourrh,  communicated  by  Mr. 
James  Wolfey,  furgeon  and  man  midwife  in  RatclifF  High- 
way. 

Jn  the  next  article,  a  pliyfician  in  the  country,  defcribes  a 
fingular  cafe  of  the  feparation  of  theolTa  pubis;  and  this  is  il- 
lullrated  by  a  curious  anatomical  defcripiion  of  the  fymphyfis 
«f  thefe  bones,  by  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

We  have  afterwards  fomc  judicious  obfervations  on  difloca- 
tions  of  the  ilioulderbone,  by  Mr.  Thomfon,  furgeon  to  the 
London  hofpital,  including  anatomical  remarks  that  occurred 
in  differing  two  bodies,  in  which  that  bone  had  been  diflo- 
cated. 

The  next  is  the  extrad  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lambert,  fur- 
geon at  Newcartle  upon  Tyne,  to  Dr.  Hunter,  giving  jan  ac- 
count of  a  new  method  of  treating  an  aneurifm,  which  was  no 
other  than  this :  An  artery  being  wounded  by  a  lancet  in 
bleeding,  was  laid  bare.  Two  ligatures,  one  above  the  orifice, 
and  one  below,  were  pafled  under  the  artery,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  be  tied  at  any  time,  in  cafe  the  method  propofed 
fhould  fail.  Then,  a  fmall  fteel  pin,  rather  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  was  paffed  through  the  two  lips  of  the 
wound  in  the  artery,  and  fecured  by  twifting  a  thread  round 
it,  as  in  the  hare-lip.  This  operation  fucceeded  in  every  re- 
fped,  and  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  ufual  method  of 
tying  up  the  artery,  which  in  a  great  meafnre  deftroys  the  cir- 
culation in  the  limb.  We  apprehend  the  furgeon  might  have 
fpared  the  patient  the  pain  of  pafling  the  two  threads  above 
and  below  the  wound  in  the  artery,  as  this  might  have  been 
omitted  until  the  new  method  had  failed. 

Faffing  over  the  cafe  of  a  phagedeenic  ulcer  cured  by  the  fub* 
limate  and  farfaparilla,  and  the  hiilory  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus, 
which  conftitute  the  two  following  articles,  we  come  to  an  ufe-^ 
ful  paper,  containing  an  account  of  a  new  method  for  reducing 
(houlders,  without  the  ufe  of  an  ambc,  even  though  they  have 
been  feveral  months  diflocated,  and  the  common  methods  of 
redudion  have  proved  ineffeflual ;  by  Mr.  White,  furgeon  to 
the  Manchefter  infirmary.  This  gentleman  concluded,  from 
the  nature  of  the  articulation,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoide  procefles,  and  of  the  ftrong,  broad  ligament 
flretchcd  between  them,  that  the  luxation  of  this  joint  is  fcarce 
poffible,  when  the  arm  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk  of 
the  body;  that  this  accident  muft  happen,  either  when  the 
arm  makes  an  obtufe  angle  therewith,  or  more  probably  when 
it  is  raifed  fo  high,  as  to  be  nearly  in  an  ereft  pofition.  In 
confcquence  of  this  inference,  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
manaer : 

F  3  *  Having 
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^ooo,,  i  fifed  one  end  T  ''"^  T"^  •>«■»  «  the  toD«f,. 

^    ^  found  the  bone  haH  nni    r  "^  ^^  poffible. 
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.vered  the  perfeft  uf'  of^,  ,'^^  J*'"^"'  '"  a  k^  weeks  reco 
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T  a  time  when  the  Whitfield's,  the  Madan*s,  the  Ro- 
maine's,  the  Jones's,  and  the  reft  of  our  falhionable/«»«- 
tics,  are  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  pure  ftream  of  Chrilba- 
nity,  and  to  make  us  a  nation  of  ridiculous  enthufiajis,  every  fen-  - 
iible  and  well-meant  endeavour  to  bring  men  back  into  the  road 
of  rcafon  and  common  fenfe,  has  doubtlefs  a  claim  to  a  favour- 
able reception.  It  was  therefore  with  pleafure  we  heard,^  that 
Mr.  Langhorne,  whofe  abilities  we  were  already  fufficiently 
convinced  of,  had  entered  the  lifts  againft  them.-  The  per- 
for  mance  before  us  is  a  (hort  but  fpirited  confutation  of  feveral 
of  the  erroneous  tenets  induftrioufly  propagated  by  many  of 
our  new  feSlariesy  with  regard  to  religious  retirement y  melancholy, 
and  enthufmjm.  As  many  of  the  fair  fex  have  been  drawn  afide 
by  the  affedled  piety  and  pretenfions  of  our  new  faints,  the  au- 
thor of  thefe  letters  has,  with  great  propriety,  addrefled  them 
to  an  imaginary  correfpondent,  whom  he  calls  Cleora,  and  to 
whom  he  endeavours  to  point  out  the  abfurdity  of  a  total  fepa- 
ration  from  the  world,  an  indulgence  in  exceflive  forrow,  and 
irrational  devotion.  He  obferves  to  her  with  regard  to  folitude, 
that  though  it  is  generally  faid  to  be  the  nurfe  of  de'votion,  yet 
that  the  devotion  which  is  entirely  mental  may  in  time  dege- 
nerate into  fpiritual  pride  ;  it  is  by  mixing  in  the  bufinefs  of 
life,  and  the  conneflions  of  fociety  only,  that  we  feel  our  weak- 
nefs,  and  it  is  by  humility  alone  that  piety  can  fubfift. 

'  The  Divine  Goodnefs  could  never  intend,  that  wretched- 
nefs  (hould  be  annexed  to  piety  ;  and  it  were  impious  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  delights  in  the  torment  of  his  creatures.  The  ri- 
diculous feverities  praftifed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  do  not  lefs 
blafpheme  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  than  they  reproach 
the  reafon  of  thofe  deluded  or  defigning  people  that  maintain 
them.  The  voice  of  religion  is  the  voice  of  joy  ;  her  nvays  are 
the  njjays  of  pleafantnefsy  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  Would  the 
Almighty,  whofe  principal  aim  is  the  welfare  of  his  creatures, 
have  appointed  them  a  rule  of  life  inconfiftent  with  their  happi- 
nefs  ?  Could  the  unenlightened  heathens  pronounce  virtue  to  be 
its  own  reward  ;  and  ihall  not  we,  to  <whom  life  and  immortality  is 
brought  to  lights  find  a  pleafure  in  the  pradlice  of  it  proportion- 
ably  greater? 

*  Our  holy  religion,  perhaps,  has  not  fufFered  more  from  the 
attacks  of  open  violence,  than  from  the  folly  or  treachery  of  her 
own  profeflbrs:  when  Ihe  is  difguifed  in  a  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding afpeft,  charged  with  penal  feverities,  and  excluded  from 
iunocent  pleafuresj  every  man  who  confults  his  own  happi- 
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nels,  would  rather  <},„„  i, 
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The  following  letter  will   V"^e:^i%  «///i/W  "^ 
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'  At  length  her  melancholy  affeded  her  confliltution ;  and 
Ihe  languilhed  away  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  facrifice  to  fana" 
ticifm.^ 

We  doubt  not  but  the  Eleanora,  whom  our  author  here  men- 
tions was  no  ideal,  but  a  real  perfonage.  Many  an  unhappy 
woman  has,  we  believe,  within  thefe  few  years  met  with  the 
fame  fate,  and  fallen  a  facrifice  to  fanaticifm. 

In  the  fixteenth  letter  Mr.  Langhorne  very  fenfibly  re- 
marks, that  *  though  our  enthufiafls  feem  very  much  averfe  to 
popery,  yet  they  hold  fome  of  the  worft  dodrines  of  it — I  fpeak 
not  now  of-their  uncharitablenefs,  their  indifcriminate  con- 
demnation of  all  who  differ  from  them — But  what  falls  under 
the  article  we  are  now  confidering,  is,  their  pretence  to  a  ple- 
nary inTpiration,  which  is  only  another  name  for  infallibility, 
one  of  the  rotten  pillars  of  the  Romifti  church.  All  the  diffe- 
rence is,  that  inftead  of  one  pope,  thefe  find  a  thoufand,  in 
their  ignorant  teachers,  whom  they  confider  as  {o  many  gods ; 
while  therr  crude  and  undigefted  preachments  are  looked  upon 
as  oracles.' 

But  the  prettieft  part  of  this  little  perform.ance  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the/ix:/^  letter,  which  is  a  kind  of  genealogical  tale, 
agreeably  told,  and  conveying,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  very, 
profitable  inflru£\ion.     As  it  is  very  fhort,  we  Ihall  give  it  our 
readers  in  the  author's  own  words  : 

*  Religious  Melancholy  was  the  daughter  of  Enihufiafm  and 
Buperfiition  ;  fhe  was  nurfed,  by  her  mother,  in  the  cell  of  a  Do- 
minican convent ;  and  her  only  food  was  bread  and  water.  As 
the  parents  had  no  other  view  for  their  daughter,  than  the  in- 
heritance of  immortality,  fhe  was  never  inflrufted  in  human 
learning  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  them,  that  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  Devotion,  and  that  enlightened  reafon  ferves  only 
to  cavil  againfl  the  impulfes  of  heaven.  From  her  mother. 
Melancholy  inherited  gloominefs  and  fear ;  and  from  her  father, 
difordered  and  unequal  paffions,  flights,  raptures,  and  reve- 
ries— She  fpent  her  days  in  mortification,  and  her  nights  in 
terror  ;  for  fhe  was  taught  to  believe,  that  her  devotion  would 
be  acceptable  to  God,  in  proportion  as  it  was  diftrefsful  to  her- 
felf.  From  that  perfwafion,  fhe  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  her 
life  in  penal  aufterities:  but,  as  (he  was  the  child  of  Enihufiafm^ 
fhe  was  fometimes  vifited  with  a  gleam  of  fanatic  joy,  which 
fhone  through  the  gloom  of  her  ceil  ;  and,  during  thofe  inter- 
vals, file  afferted  that  fhe  was  in  heaven.  Thofe  intervals, 
however,  as  they  were  too  powerful  for  a  mortal  mind,  were 
very  fhort  and  very  rare  :  her  exhaufied  fpirits  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  loweft  languor ;  and  fhe,  who,  the  lafl  moment, 
was  exulting  in  the  ecflafies  of  heaven,  was  now  aghaft  on  the 
brink  of  hell. 

*  Such 
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<  Such  was  the  life  of  Religious  Melancholy  ;  till  the  bene- 
Tolent  Father  of  Nature,  pitying  her  undeferved  miferies,  and 
weary  of  her '  prepofterous  devotion,  delivered  the  innocent 
wretch  from  that  being  fhe  had  received  in  vain.' 

We  could  wifh,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  ingenious  author 
had  entered  a  little  more  deeply  into  his  fubjeft,  and  been  more 
full  and  explicit  in  his  obfervations,  as  the  matter  which  he 
treats  is,  we  think,  at  prefent,  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  We 
are  forry  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  (but  we  attribute  it  to  the 
ingenious  art  and  myftery  of  the  hookfelhr)  that  this  pamphlet, 
which,  fairly  printed,  would  not  make  above  one  flieet  of  our 
Revienv,  is,  by  a  divifion  into  tnventy  letters,  with  large  and  con- 
venient blank  /paces  at  the  end  of  each,  fwelled  into  eiglty-fe'ven 
pages,  merely  to  eke  out  the  performance  to  a  proper  length. 
Thefe  are  artifices  which  an  author  yw^n  for,  and  a  bookfeller' 
fnjoys. — So  true  is  an  excellent  poet*s  obfervation,  that 

"  What  authors  lofe,  their  bookfellers  have  won. 
So  pimps  grow  rich,  while  gallants  are  undone." 


Art.  VII.  The  Art  of  Short  Hand  Improved  :  Being  an  univerfal 
Chara^er,  adopted  to  the  Englifh  Language ;  ^whereby  every  Kind 
of  SuhjeSI  may  be  exprejjed  or  taken  donvn  in  a  very  eafy,  cornpen- 
diousy  and  legible  Manner y  either  in  public  or  private.  .5;' David 
Lyle,  A,  M.     %va,     Pr.  lo/.  6d.     Millar. 

1  N  a  former  article  upon  Taplin's  Short  Hand  (vol.  XI.  p.  250) 
•^  we  obferved  the  utility  of  this  art  is  fo  obvious  and  univer- 
fal,  that  we  were  aftoniflied  the  properties  of  a  perfe6l  fhort 
hand  had  never  been  duly  confidered,  and  that  this  ufeful  art 
had  never  been  brought  to  any  fixed  or  ultimate  degree  of  per- 
feftion.  At  the  fame  time  we  took  the  liberty  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  performance  now  under  confideration :  we  pro- 
mifed  to  delay  our  moft  material  remarks  till  it  fhould  appear  ; 
and  therefore  we  fhall  be  a  little  more  full  upon  the  fubjeft. 

If  we  confider  the  end  and  ufe  of  fliort  hand,  we  fhall  eafily 
find,  that  the  moft  perfeft  fyftem  can  be  no  other  than  this,  viz. 
The  fliorteft  intelligible  method  of  writing.  Now  in  order  to 
find  out  fuch  a  method,  it  muft  be  neceflary  to  confider  the  na- 
ture of  alphabetic  writing  in  general,  and  how  far  it  can  be 
Shortened  without  impairing  its  intelligibility. 

Alphabetic  writing  confifts  of  certain  marks  or  characters, 
each  of  which  has  been  agreed  upon  to  fignify  an  articulate 
found  ;  and  when  joined  together,  they  reprefent  a  found  ge- 
nerally confifting  of  fo  many  articulations  as  there  are  charafters 
joined  together;  thefe  have  alfo  been  agreed  upon  to  fignify  an 
idea  or  thought  j  and  this  is  called  a  word  or  fentence. 

A  But 
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But  as  the  art  of  writing  in  our  language  is  pretty  ancient, 
befides  the  imperfe^  andcarelefs  ufeof  an  alphabet  at  firft,  in- 
novations and  alterations  have  gradually  crept  into  it,  fome  of 
them  for  the  better,  but  perhaps  as  many  for  the  worfe.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  that  we  have  fome  charadlers  which  fignify 
more  founds  than  one,  and,  on  the  contrary,  fome  founds  which 
may  be  expreffed  by  different  charafters  ;  and  for  others  we 
have  properly  none  at  all. 

This  is  an  imperfeftion  in  writing,  which  cannot  eafily  be  re- 
inedied  :  and  even  though  fuch  an  improvement  were,  in  time, 
brought  about  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  our 
paflion  for  novelty  fo  ftrong,  that  it  would  not  remain  long  in 
this  perfeft  ftate.  This  being  the  cafe  with  long  hand- writing, 
k  muft  be  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  obtain  aperfeft  Ihort 
hand  in  the  Englifh  language,  to  negleft  long  hand  charadlers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  founds  are  fignified  by  them,  intirely  ; 
and  in  the  firft  place,  to  find  out  as  many  of  the  fhorteft,  fimple, 
and  compound  charaders,  as  fhall  be  neceffary  to  reprefent  the 
principal  fimple  and  compound  founds,  generally  made  ufe  of; 
fecondly,  to  appropriate  the  fimpleft  and  eafiell  written,  and 
joined  characters,  to  fignify  the  fimpleft  and  moft  frequently  ufed 
founds,  in  the  molt  proper  manner  with  regard  to  joining  ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  abridge  the  whole  as  much  as  polTible,  leaving 
it  ftill  intelligible,  according  to  the  nature  of  our  language- 
This  we  take  to  be  the  plan  for  framing  a  perfefl  fhort  hand  ; 
and  it  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  which  Mr.  Lyle  has  deli- 
neated in  his  preface,  and  executed  in  his  work.  From  hence 
we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  every  language  muft  have  a  (hort 
hand  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  that,  as  a  language  changes  with  re- 
gard to  the  ufe  of  founds,  its  fliort  hand,  like  a  diftionary, 
ought  alfo  to  be  altered.  In  the  Englilh  language,  however, 
fuch  an  alteration  would  not  now  feem  to  be  neceffary  once  in 
a  century,  unlefs  fome  great  revolution  fhould  happen  among 
the  people. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Bute.  The  preface  be- 
gins with  fome  obfervations  on  the  external  figns  of  our 
thoughts,  and  the  fpeedieft  and  moft  perfpicuous  methods  of 
(ignifying  them  in  writing,  and  contains  the  plan  and  manner 
of  the  author's  compofing  his  alphabets,  and  of  adapting  them 
to  the  purpofe  of  writing,  which,  as  we  obferved,  feem  to  us  to 
be  the  moft  rational  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, an  extremely  proper  introdudion  to  the  art,  and  a  thing 
which  has  never  before,  that  we  know  of,  been  attempted  in 
any  book  publifhed  on  this  fubjeft.  The  fcheme  of  articulate 
founds,  however,  which  is  drawn  up  with  a  very  nice  attention  to, 
and   defcription  of  their  formations,  after  the  manner  of  the 

fyftematic 
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fyftematic  writers,  particularly  in  the  Latin  language,  will  not, 
we  are  afraid,  be  underftood  by  every  reader. 

The  work  itfelf  is  remarkably  methodical  ;  a  circumftance 
which  has  been  very  much  negleded  by  writers  on  this  fubjeft, 
as  well  as  moft  others.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  charafters, 
which  are  equally  fimple  and  diftinfl ;  and  though  this  may 
difcourage  the  learner  at  firll  view,  yet  after  they  are  acquired, 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  make  the  writing  fliort  and  intelligi- 
ble. The  fmall  diftmAions  between  the  diredt  and  reverfed 
chara<5lers,  will  occafion  mi  (lakes  in  beginners ;  but  this,  in  fuch 
a  variety  of  characters,  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and  even  in  long 
hand  alphabets  we  fee  the  fame  perplexity  has  taken  place, 
where  there  is  no  necefiity  for  it,  particularly  between  the  b  and 
d,  the  p  and  q,  in  the  Roman  charader,  which  always  puzzle 
children  when  they  begin  their  letters. 

The  fliorteft,  and  eafiell  written,  and  joined  charaflers,  are 
very  judiciniifly  chofen  to  fignify  the  mort  fimple  and  moft  fre- 
cjuently  ufedand  combined  founds  ;  an^  at  tlie  fame  time  they 
are  contrived  fo  as  to  have  as  few  words  as  pofliblc,  confiding 
wholly  of  ftrait  or  cun'C  Hnes,  but  of  a  convenient  mixture  of 
both.  There  are  fome  of  the  founds  which  might  be  fignified 
by  other  charadlers,  without  any  very  fenfible  inconvenience; 
but  this  we  muft  own  would  only  be  an  alteration,  perhaps,  for 
the  worfe,  inftcad  of  an  improvement.  The  method  of  ex- 
prefling  all  the  vowels  is  conformable  to  the  general  plan,  and 
what  has  never  been  thought  of  by  any  other  writer  on  the 
fubjed.  The  nice  variety  will  occafion  fome  difficulty  to  the 
learner  ;  but  this  will  be  compenfated  by  the  pleafure  attending 
it  :  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  difficulty  will  arife  from  the 
drawing  of  lines  upwards,  which  this  method  fometimes  re- 
quires, as  we  fee  this  is  very  pradicable  in  writing  mufic  ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  this  nicety  will  be  in  the  leaft  inconvenient,  as 
the  vowels  are  fo  feldom  expreffed.  The  diftinftion  between 
the  proper  and  improper  joining,  we  think  extremely  ufeful,  and 
indeed  the  only  means  which  can  be  thought  of  to  diftinguifh 
between  appellatives  and  proper  names,  and  terms  of  art,  which 
have  always  been  very  troublefome  in  fliort  hand.  For  the  truth 
is,  with  regard  to  alphabets  in  general  in  fliort  hand,  they  are 
chiefly  ufeful  in  compofing  charaders  for  words  or  fentences,  and 
to  help  the  memory  ;  therefore  fliort  hand  can  never  be  written 
expeditioufly,  till  thefe  become  as  familiar  as  the  common  cha- 
raders  for  number ;  and  to  have  thefe  words  properly  writ 
out,  is  the  great  ufe  of  his  fpecimens  and  didionaries.  With 
regard  to  any  other  advantages  which  this  performance  has  over 
•  '  ers,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  preface,  and 
I...    ^wn  explanation.  2 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  not   only  the  plan  of  this 
work  is  the  beft  that  can  be  conceived,  but  that  it  is  executed  in 
the  moil  mafterly  manner;  and  therefore  we  recommend  it  to 
be  learned  by  the  Britilh  youth,  and  to  be  perufed  by  all  mea* 
of  letters. 


A«.T.  VIII.  Anecdotei  of  Painting  in  Y^n^ZVxA;  "Mith  fome  Account 
of  tht  principal  Artijh ;  and  incidental  Notes  on  other  Arts  ;  col' 
le^ed  by  the  late  Mr,  George  Vertue  ;  and  no'w  digejied  and  pub- 
Itjhed  from  his  original  MSS.  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  2  Vols, 
j^to,     Fr.  il.  10s.     Bathoe. 

THESE  anecdotes,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  of  con- 
fequencc  to  meer  antiquarians,  who,  as  the  author  ob- 
ferves,  are  contented  with  bare  information,  without  being 
very  folicitous  about  the  nature  of  that  information,  provided 
it  jj^  derived  from  a  remote  ajra ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  Bri- 
tl(h  connoifleur  who  feels  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  they 
will  only  ferve  to  mortify  his  pride,  by  fhewing  how  late  the 
progrefs  of  tafte  hath  been  in  this  kingdom,  and  how  few  of  the 
natives  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  genius  for  paint- 
ing. At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  ingenious 
editor  hath  interfperfed  many  judicious  remarks  of  his  own,  to- 
gether with  many  amufing  particulars,  and  rendered  the  work 
as  entertaining  as  the  drynefs  of  the  fubjeft  would  permit. 

Thefe  two  volumes  in  quarto  are  adorned  with  a  frontif- 
piece  and  a  good  number  of  heads,  fome  of  which  are  well  en- 
graved. The  paper  is  good;  but  we  cannot  bellow  great  com- 
mendation on  the  printing,  though  it  wa^  executed  under  the 
author's  eye  at  Strawberry-hill.  The  book,  we  imagine, 
might  have  been  as  well  printed  on  Garlick-hill,  Tower-hill, 
Ludgate-hill,  or  any  other  hill  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  baronefs  dowager  Hervey  of  Ickworth, 
a  lady  who  has  long  been  admired  for  the  elegance  of  her  ac- 
complifhments  and  the  goodnefs  of  her  difpofition  ;  and  is 
ufhered  in  by  a  fenfible  preface,  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
much  entertainment.  Mr.  Walpole,  however,  feems  to  be  a 
little  heterodox  in  fome  of  his  opinions.  He  thinks  the  produc- 
tion of  the  arts  is  independent  of  protcdion,  <  Who  (fays  he) 
countenanced  the  arts  more  than  Charles  I. — But  want  of  pro- 
teftion  is  the  apology  for  want  of  genius :  Milton  and  Fontaine 
did  not  write  in  the  balk  of  court-favour. — A  poet,  or  a  painter, 
may  want  an  equipage  or  a  villa  by  wanting  protedlion  :  they 
can  always  afford  to  buy  ink  and  paper,  colours  and  pencils. 
Mr.  Hogarth  has  received  no  honours,  but  univerfal  admira- 
tion." 
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tion." 'All  the  world  knows  that  in  the  reign  of  the  fifft 

Charles,  this  kingdom  was  overfpread  with  a  thick  gloom  of 
the  moft  illiberal  fuperftition,  which  the  influence  of  that  mo- 
narch's tafte  and  munificence  had  not  time  nor  power  to  dilfi- 
pate  :  befides,  the  attention  of  people  In  general,  was  at  that 
period  ftrongly  engaged  by  objefls  of  a  moreinterefting  nature. 
The  nation  was  in  a  ferment  from  the  moment  that  Charles 
afcended  the  throne,  though  fifteen  years  elapfed  before  it  pro- 
duced a  civil  war.  This  interval  was  furely  no  feafoii  for  the 
produftion  of  the  liberal  arts.  They  may  fpring  up  in  a  cold 
climate ;  but  an  uninterrupted  ftorm  will  certainly  deftroy 
them.  They  depend  more  upon  the  protedlion  of  the  public 
than  upon  the  generofity  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  public  of  thofe 
days  had  a  puritanical  averfion  to  painting,  as  an  implement 

of  popifh  idolatry. Genius  will,  no  doubt,  fometimes  burft 

through  all  obftacles,  by  virtue  of  its  own  internal  vigour  :  but 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  felf-cvident  propofition,  that  genius 
will  always  open  and  diffufe  itfelf  in  proportion  to  the  care 
with  which  it  is  cheriftied  and  protedled.  By  protection,  we 
mean  fuch  indulgence  as  conftitutes  that  eafe  of  circumftances 
which  facilitates  the  birth  of  talent.  Though  Milton  and 
Fontaine  did  not  write  in  the  baflc  of  court-favour,  (by  the  bye, 
bajk  is  no  fubftantive)  they  never  knew  indigence,  nor  were 
they  entirely  without  proteftion. — Milton  was  appointed  Latin 
fecretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell :  Fontaine  had  a  penfion  from 
Mr.  Fouquet  fuperintendant  of  the  finances ;  and  afterwards 
lived  above  twenty  years  in  the  houfe  of  Madame  de  la  Sab- 
liere,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  regard 
and  attention  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  late  Mr.  Gay,  whofe 
talent  was  congenial  with  that  of  Fontaine,  enjoyed  the  moft 
happy  afylum  in  the  Qneenfberry  family.  We  believe  there 
are  very  few  inftances  in  this  country,  of  a  poet,  or  a  painter, 
deriving  an  equipage  or  villa  from  the  liberality  of  proteftion. 
Thefe  are  fuperfluities  at  which  few  men  of  genius  afpire  :  all 
that  they  require  Is  an  exemption  from  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  life,  that  they  may  cultivate  their  talents  without  interrup- 
tion. That  Mr.  Hogarth  has  received  no  honours  and  en- 
joyed no  patronage,  will  be  an  eternal  reproach  upon  the  ^O' 
vernment  by  which  he  was  neglefted.  It  is  well  for  that  ini- 
mitable artift,  that  the  public  had  tafte  and  generofity  to  di(^ 

cern  and  encourage  the  merit  which  a  Gothic  ad — n 

overlooked.  This  hath  likewife  been  the  ftay  and  confolation 
of  other  men  of  genius,  who  might  otherwife  have  ftarved  in 
prifon,  like  Cervantes,  while  their  works  were  read  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe.  Here  are  fome  other  obfervations  which  we 
think  exceptionable,  but  have  not  room  to  difcufs.  Mr.  Vertue 
had  taken  great  pains,  it  feems,  to  prove  that  painting  exifted 

in 


in  England,  before  the  reftoration  of  it  in  Italy  by  CImabue, 
ivho  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  without  all  doubt, 
he  might  have  dcmonftrated  this  propofition,  if  any  merit,  or 
even  the  denomination  of  art^  can  be  given  to  that  fort  of 
painting  ufed  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
appears  from  the  records,  that  in  this  king's  reign  a  certain 
painter  had  twenty  (hillings  for  painting  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. Another  was  ordered  to  paint  the  king's  chamber  in 
Winchefter  caftlc,  with  the  fame  hiftories  and  pidures  with 
which  it  had  been  formerly  painted.  There  is  a  third  precept 
for  painting  in  the  king's  round  chapel  at  Woodftoke,  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Lord,  the  four  evangeJiib,  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Ed- 
ward. Among  other  mandates  of  the  fame  kind,  there  is  one 
from  which  the  editor  conjedlures  that  oil-colours  were  ufed  in 
England,    long  before  John  ab  Eyck  is  faid  to  have  difcovered 

that  method. "  Liberate  de  Thefauro  noftro  Odoni  Auri- 

fabro  et  Edwardo  filio  fuo  centum  et  feptemdecem  folidos  et 
decern  denarios  pro  oleo,  vernici,  et  colorlbus  emptis,  et  pifturis 
fa£lis  in  camera  reginas  noftrae  apud  Weitm.  &c."  But  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  oil  was  ufed  in  painting.  What  fort  of 
figures  were  painted  in  thofe  days  may  be  guefled  from  the 
frontifpiece,  taken  from  an  antient  window  in  the  church  of 
Bexhill  in  Suflex,  reprefenting  Henry  III.  and  queen  Eleanor, 
who  have  fcarce  the  appearance  of  human  creatures.  Among 
thefe  orders,  it  appears  that  painting  on  glafs  was  already  prac- 
tifed  in  this  kingdom ;  and  here  is  a  curious  paflage,  fliewing 
that  the  art  of  brewing  wines  was  likevvife  underllood,  and 
exercifed  for  the  king's  ufe. — **  De  potibus  delicatis  ad  opus 
regis  faciendis." 

We  are  in  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  this  expreflion  : 
*  The  lions  in  the  arms  of  England  were  originally  leopards,' 
which  feems  to  imply  an  adluai  metamorphofis. 

Henry  III.  though  a  weak  and  worthlefs  prince,  was  cer- 
tainly a  munificent  encourager  of  artifts ;  and  Mr.  Vertue  has 
difcovered  that  the  flirine  of  Edward  the  Confefibr,  erected  in 
this  reign,  was  the  work  of  Peter  Cavalini,  a  celebrated  Roman 
fculptor. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  two  firft  Edwards,  there  were  Greek 
cnamellers  in  England.  BIfhop  Wickham's  crozier  at  Oxford 
is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip.  There  are  two  different 
portraits  of  Richard  II.  one  in  Weftminfter  abbey  ;  the  other 
at  Wilton,  in  the  colleftion  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Thefe,  ^ 
together  with  a  pidure  of  Henry  IV.  are  painted  in  oil.  Mr, 
Walpole  feems  to  think  that  John  ab  Eyck  learned  this  art  in 
England ;  and  he  gives  us,  from  Sandrart,  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  painted  before  this  art  was  difcovered. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Henry  V.  on  hoard  at  Kenfington  \  and 

our 
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our  author  has  favoured  us  with  a  plate  engraved  from  a  cti«* 
rious  old  altar-piece,  in  the  colledion  of  Mr.  Weft  fecretary  of 
the  treafury.  It  is  painted  with  oil-colours,  on  feveral  boards 
joined,  four  feet  three  inches  high,"  by  four  feet  Cix  wide. 

*  On  the  left-hand  is  the  king  in  dark  purple  robes  lined 
with  ermine,  the  crown  on  his  head.     He  is  kneeling  before  a 
deik  on  which  is  a  miflal,  and  the  fceptre  and  globe.     Behind 
him  on  their  knees  are  his  three  brothers,    Thomas   duke  of 
Clarence ;  John  duke  of  Bedford ;  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocef- 
ter.    They  are  drefled  in  robes  like  the  king*s,  and  wear  golden 
coronets :  over  them  is  a  tent,  flriped  with  white  and  gold,  on 
which  are  red  rofes   crowned ;  and   the   valance  of  the   fame 
colours  with  red  rofes  and  portculiffes.     A  fmall  angel  flying 
holds  the  top  of  the  tent.     The  queen  is  oppofite,  under  ano- 
ther tent  exa(^ly  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  there  is  no 
fceptre  on  her  defk.     Behind  her  are  four  ladies  drefled  like 
her  and  with  coronets.    The  two  firft  are  probably  Blanche 
dutchefs  of  Bavaria,  and  Philippa  queen  of  Denmark,  the  king's 
fifters ;  who  the  other  two  are  is  more  difficult  to  decide,  as 
they  are  reprefented  with  diftievclled  hair,  which  in  piAures  of 
that  time  is  a  mark  of  virginity.     It  has    been  fuppofed  that 
the  two  elder  were  the  wives  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Bed- 
ford, and  the  two  younger  their  fifters ;  but  this  claflies  with 
all  hiftory  and  chronology.     Blanche  and  Philippa  were  both 
married  early  in  their  father's  reign :  and  to  fuppofe  the  twa 
younger  ladies  the  brides  of  Clarence  and  Bedford  would  be 
groundlefs,  for  Margaret  Holland,  the  wife  of  the  former,  was 
a  widow  when  he  married  her.     As  all  the  portraits  are  ima- 
ginary, it  does  not  much  fignify  for  whom  the  painter  intended 
them.     A  larger  angel  ftanding,  holds   the  cloth  of  the  twcr 
tents  together.      On  a  rifing  ground  above  the  tents  is  St. 
George,  on  a  brown  fteed,  ftriking  with  his  fword  at  the  dra- 
gon, which  is  flying  in  the  air,  and  already  pierced  through  the 
forehead  with  a  fpear,  on  which  is  a  flag  with  the  crofs  of  St. 
George.     Cleodelinde,   with  a  lamb,    is  praying  beneath  the 
dragon.     On  the  hills  are  Gothic  buildings  and  caftles,   in  « 
pretty  tafte. 

*  This  curious   pi£lure,    after  it  was    taken   from  Shene^ 
was  in  the  Arundelian  colleftion,  and  was  fold  at  Tart-hall  in 

1719.* 

Speaking  of  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Walpole  fays,  '  In  my  pofleflion 

is  a  remarkable  piece,  which  fo  many  circumftances  affix  to  the 
hiftory  of  this  prince,  that  1  cannot  hefitate  to  believe  it  de- 
figned  for  him,  though  1  imagine  it  was  painted  after  hb 
death.  It  is  the  reprefentation  of  his  marriage.  There  are 
eleven  figures,  of  which  all  the  heads  are  well  painted:  the 
draperies  are  hard  and  ftiff.    The  iing  in  rich  robes,  but  with 
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tude  dKhevelled  hair,  as  are  all  the  men,  ftancfs  before  the 
portal  of  a  magnificent  church,  giving  liis  hand  to  the  queen, 
who  is  far  from  being  a  lovely  bride,  and  whom  the  painter 
feems  fatirically  to  have  infinuated  by  the  prominence  of  her 
wafte  not  to  have  been  fo  perfect  a  virgin  as  hef  flowing  hair 
denotes.  Kemp,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  afterwards  of  Can- 
terbury, and  one  oi  her  chief  counfellors,  is  performing  the 
marriage  rites  by  holding  the  pallium  over  their  conjoined 
hands.  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  prebte  wears  thin  yellov/ 
gloves,  which  are  well  reprefented.  Behind  the  king,  in  a  robe 
of  ftate,  (lands  the  duke  of  Gloceller,  and  feems  reproving  a 
nobleman,  whom  I  taj^e  for  the  marquis  of  Suffolk.  Behind 
the  queen  is  a  lady  in  a  kind  of  turban  or  diadem,  probably 
defigncd  for  her  mother,  the  titular  queen  of  Naples  and  Jem- 
falem.  Beyond  her,  another  in  a  widow's  drefs,  oppofi re  to 
whom  is  a  comely  gentleman.  This  pair  I  conclude  is  Jaquelinej 
duchefs  of  Bedford,  widow  of  duke  John,  and  her  fecorid  huf- 
fcp,nd.  Our  hiflorian  fays,  that  pretty  fuddenly  after  the  duke'^ 
death,  flie  married  Sir  Richard  Wjdviile,  a  goodly  young; 
knight.  They  were  the  parents  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Ed- 
ward- IV".  On  the  fore  ground,  oppofite  to  the  marquis  of 
Suffolk,  fiands  a  noble  virgin,  whom  I  take  for  Margaret  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  one  of  the  charges  againil: 
the  marquis  of  Suffolk  was,  that  he  endeavoured  to  marry  his 
^0^  to  this  lady  Margaret,  a  princefs  of  the  blood.  Near  the 
archbifhop  is  a  cardinal,  who  is  certainly  WTnchefler,  the  king's 
great  uncle.  The  face  is  very  like  the  image  on  his  tomb  at 
Wincheflcr ;  nor  can  one  account  for  his  not  perforfnifig  the 
ceremony,  but  by  his  dignity  of  prince  of  the  blood,  vvhich  did 
not  fufFer  by  the  miniftration  of  an  inferior  prelate.  Behind 
the  queen  of  Naples  is  an  abbefs,  and  at  a  diflance  a  view  of  a 
town,  that  muft  be  Tichfield,  from  whence  the  qiieert  v^^as  led 
to  be  married  at  Southwick.  BeHdes  the  feeming  pregnancy 
cf  the  queen,  there  is  another  circiimftance,  conclufive  for  this 
pidlure  being  painted  after  the  death  of  Henry.  Round  his 
head  is  the  nimbus,  or  glory  :  an  addition  that  was  as  poilerior 
to  his  marriage,  as  the  painter  feems  to  intimate  the  queen'j^ 
fruitfulnefs  was  anterior  to  It.  Round  the  hem  of  the  queen's 
robe  are  fome  letters,  which  are  far  from  being  ^o  intelligible 
as  the  other  incidenrs.     The  words  are  involved  in  the  folds; 

what  appear,  are  Vol  falv  Regin  m one  knows  that  Salve 

Regina  mater  ccEl9rum   is  the  beginnifig  of  a  hymn— ■^■^^ — but  I 

know  not  what  to  make   of  Vol the  painter  probably  was 

no  Latinif^ — and  indeed  the  fiirll  letter  of  Rccuia,  he  hn!=;  drawn 
more  like  to  a  B  than  an  R.  On  the  abbefs's  girdle  is  Vel 
ave as  little  to  be  decyphercd  as  her  majeffv's  Vol/ 

Vol  XIII.  M?r.-/^- 1762,  Q  The 
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The  uncouth  manners  of  thofe  days  are  extremely  well  d^e- 
lineated  in  the  two  following  anecdotes : 

*  Thes  be  the  parcels  that  Will.  Seburgh  citizen  and  pentour 
of  London  hath  delivered  in  the  month  of  Juyll  the  xv  yeer  of 
the  reign  of  king  Harry  the  fixt,  to  John  Ray,  taillour  of  the 
fame  citee,  for  the  ufe  and  fluff  of  my  lord  of  Warwyk. 

'  Ferft,  cccc  pencels  bete  with  the  raggidde  ftaffe  of  filver, 
pris  the  pece  \d.  oS/. — 6/. — oo^. 

*  Item,  for  the  peynting  of  two  paveys  for  my  lord,  the  one 
^vith  a  gryfon  (londying  in  my  lordis  colours  rede,  white  and 
ruffet,  pris  of  the  pavys  oo — 06 — 08. 

*  Item,  for  the  other  pavys  peyntid  with  black  and  a  raggid" 
ftafFe  bete  with  filvcr  occupying  all  the  felde,  pris  00 — 03 — 04* 

*  Item,  one  coat  for  my  lordis  body,  bete  with  fine  gold^ 
pris  01 — 10 — 00. 

'  Item,  for  a  grete  rtremcur  for  the  fiiip  of  xl  yerdis  lengthy 
and  VIII  yerdis  in  brede,  with  a  grete  here  and  gryfon  holding 
a  raggid  ftaffe,  poudrid  full  of  raggid  ftaves ;  and  for  a  grete 
erofie  of  St.  George,  for  the  lymmyng  and  portraying  01 — 06 
—08.' 

*  Ifabel,  countefs  of  Warwick,    in   1439*   bequeathed   her 
tablet  with  the  image  of  our  lady  to  the  church  of  Walfingham, 
and  it  is  even  mentioned  that  this  tablet  had  a  glafs  over  it.     I' 
cannot  pafs  over  this  magnificent  lady  without  taking  a  little 
notice  of  I'ome  other  particulars  of  her  will.    She  was  daughter 
and  at  length  fole  heirefs  of  Thomas  le  Defpenfer  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter,    widow  of  Richard   Beauc^amp  earl  of  Worcefter,  and 
afterwards  by  difpenfation  married  to  his  coufin  that  potent  and 
warlike  peer,    Richard  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick.     Theit* 
portraits  on  glafs  with  others  of  their  lineage  were  long  extant 
in  the  church  at  Warwick.     Her  great  templys  with  the  baleys 
fold  to  the  utmoft,  (he  gave  to  the  monks  of  Tewfkbury,  {qi 
that  they  grucht  not  with  her  burial  there,  and  what  elfe  flie 
had  appointed  to  be  done  about  the  fame.    To  our  lady  oF 
Walfingham,  her  gown   of  green  alyz  cloth  of  gold  with  wide 
fleeves,  and  a  tabernacle  of  filver  like  in  the  timbre  to  that 
over  our  lady  of  Caverfham,  and  ordered  that  her  great  image 
of  wax,  then  at  London,  fhould  be  offered  to  our  lady  of  Wor- 
cefler.     To  the  abbey  of  Tewkfbury  fhe   gave  her  wedding- 
gown,  and  all  her  cloaths  of  gold  and  cloaths  of  filk  without 
furs,    faving  one  of  rufTet  velvet  which   fhe   bellowed  on  St. 
Winifrede.     But  having  thus  difpofed  of  her  wardrobe  for   the 
life  of  the  faints,  fhe  feems  to  have  had  very  different  thoughts 
about  her  felf,  ordering  that  "  a  flatue  of  her  fiiould  be  made 
ail  nakyd  with  her  hair  caft  backward,  according  to  the  defign 
and  model  th^t  one  Thomas  Porchalion  had  for  that  purpofe."' 

This. 
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This  evtreme  prohibition  of  all  covering,  I  ruppofe,  flowed 
from  fome  principle  of  humility  in  this  good  lady,  who  having 
diverted  herfelfof  all  vain  ornaments  in  favour  of  our  lady  and 
St.  Winifrede,  would  not  indulge  her  own  perfon  even  in  the 
covering  of  the  hair  of  her  head.  And  it  looks,  by  the  legacy 
to  the  monks  above,  as  if  fhe  had  fome  apprehenfions  that  they 
would  not  relifh  or  comprehend  the  delicacy  of  fuch  total  re- 
je<^ion  of  all  fuperfluitie^.* 

The  moft  valuable  ariifts  of  that  age  were  the  illuminators 
of  manufcripts,  who  fliewed  fome  tafte  in  their  animals,  fruits, 
and  foliage.  Henry  himfelf  feems  to  have  had  no  tafte  for  the 
arts ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  was  poflefled  by  his  queen 
Margaret,  tho*  her  father,  Rene  of  Anjou,  king  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies, &c.  was  counted  the  beft  painter  of  his  day.  This  art 
was  as  little  cultivated  during  the  fucceedlng  reigns  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.  though  there  are  portraits  of  thefe  princes 
itill  extant;  and  our  author  has  obliged  us  with  a  ludicrous 
extrad,  relating  to  a  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip,  taken  from 
a  book  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RatclifFe,  at 
Brillol. 

*  Memorandum, 

*  That  mafter  Cummings  hath  delivered  the  4th  day  of  July 
in  the  year  of  our  lord  1470  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Bettes  vicar  of 
Ratcliffe,  Mofes  Couteryn,  Philip  Bartholemew,  and  John 
Brown,  procurators  of  Ratcliffe  beforefaid,  a  new  fepulchre 
well-gilt,  and  cover  thereto,  an  image  of  God  Almighty  ryfing 
out  of  the  fame  fepulchre,  with  all  the  ordinance  that  longeth 
thereto  ;  that  is  to  fay, 

*  A  lath  made  of  timber  and  iron  work  thereto  ; 

*  Item,  thereto  longeth  He-vent  made  of  timber,  and  fiained 
cloth ; 

*  Item,  Hell,  made  of  timber  and  iron  work,  with  devils ; 
the  number,  thirteen; 

*  Item,  Four  knights  armed,  keeping  the  fepulchre,  with 
their  weapons  in  their  hands,  that  is  to  fay,  two  fpears,  two 
axes,  two  paves ; 

*  Item,  Four  pair  of  an?el*s  wings,  for  four  angels,  made  of 
timber  and  well-painted. 

*  Item,  The  fadre,  t\k,  crown  and  vifage,  the  bell  with  a 
crofs  upon  it  well-gilt  with  fine  gold  ; 

*  Item,  The  Holy  Ghofl  comiug  out  of  heven  into  the  fe- 
pulchre ; 

*  Item,  Longeth  to  the  angels  four  cbevelers.' 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  John  Mabufe,  born  at  Maubeuge 
in  Hainault,  painted  many  pieces  in  England  ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, a  pidure  reprefenting  the  marriage  of  Henry,  now  in 
Mr,  Walpole's  poffefllon.     A  plate  of  it,    engraved   by  Grig- 

Q^z  nion. 
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nion,  is  infei  ted  in  this  work,  together  with  a  head  of  the 
painter,  of  whom  the  following  merry  incident  is  related. 

*  The  marquis  de  Veren  took  him  into  his  own  houfe,  where 
he  drew  the  Virgin  and  Child,  borrowing  the  ideas  of  their 
heads  from  the  marquifs's  lady  and  fon.  This  was  reckoned 
his  capital  piece.  It  afterwards  pafled  into  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Frofmont. 

*  VVhile  he  was  in  this  fervice,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 
to  lodge  at  the  houfe  of  that  lord,  who  made  magnificent  pre- 
parations for  his  reception,  and  among  other  expences  ordered 
alf  his  houfhcld  to  be  dreffed  in  white  damafk.  Mabufe,  always 
nanring  money  to  wafle  in  debauchery,  when  the  tailor  came 
to  take  his  meafiire,  dcfired  to  have  the  damafk,  under  pre- 
tence of  Inventing  a  fingular  habit.  He  fold  the  ftuff,  drunk 
out  the  money,  and  then  painted  a  fuit  of  paper,  fo  like  damafk^ 
that  it  was  not  diftinguidied,  as  he  marched  in  the  proceflion, 
between  a  philofo{)hcr  and  a  poet,  other  penfioners  of  the  mar- 
quis, who  being  informed  of  the  trick,  afked  the  emperor  which 
of  tbe  three  fiiits  he  liked  beft :  The  prince  pointed  to  Ma- 
bufe's,  as  excelling  in  the  whitcnefs  and  beauty  of  the  flowers; 
iicr  did  hs  rill  convinced  by  the  touch,  doubt  of  the  genuine- 

nefs  of  the  fTIk.     The  emperor  laughed  much but,  though 

a  lover  of  the  art,  feems  to  have  taken  no  other  notice  of  Ma- 
bufe ;  whofe  exccfles  fome  time  after  occafioned  his  being  flung 
into  prifon  at  Middleburgh,  where  however  he  continued  to 
woik.' 

Henry  VIII.  encouraged  the  arts,  through  oflentarlon.  He 
endeavoured  to  tempt  Raphael  and  Titian  into  his  fervice: 
/ome  Italian  performers  aftually  arrived  in  England.  Lucas 
Cornelii  was  appointed  his  majefty*s  painter :  but  Hans  Hol- 
bein was  far  faperior  to  all  the  other  artifts  he  employed.  Hfs 
father  was  a  painter  of  Augfburg;  but  he  himfelf  was  born  at 
Bafil,  where  he  cor.tracled  a  friendfliip  with  Erafinus,  who  re- 
commended him  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  worked  near 
three  years  in  that  gentleman's  houfe  at  Chelfea,  and  was  af- 
terwards introduced  by  him  to  king  Henry,  who  allotted  to  him 
an  apartment  in  the  palace,  with  a  falary  of  two  hundred  flo- 
rins ;  and  he  was  paid  for  his  pi#ures  befides.  He  drew  the 
Icing  feveral  times,  and  alt  his  queens,  together  with  many 
other  portraits,  which  are  flill  extant  and  well  known. 

*  After  the  death  of  Jane  Semour,  Holbein  was  fent  to  Flan- 
ders to  draw  the  pjduie  of  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Milan,  wi- 
dow of  Francis  Sforza,  whom  Charles  V.  had  recommended  to 
Henry  for  a  fourth  wife,  but  afterwards  changing  his  mind, 
prevented  him  from  marrying  Among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
there  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Th-^mas  Wvat  to  the  king,  congratu- 
lating his  majcfty,  on  his  efcape,  as  the  dutcb^fs's  cbaflity  was 

a  little 
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■  little  equivocal.  If  it  was,  confidering  Henry's  temper,  I  am 
apt  to  th.iik  that  the  dutchefs  had  the  greater  efcape.  It  was 
about  the  lame  time  that  it  is  faid  Hie  herfelf  Tent  the  king 
word,  *♦  That  Ihe  had  but  one  head ;  if  flie  had  two,  one  of 
them  fhould  be  at  his  majerty's  fervice." 

*  Holbein  was  next  difpatched  by  Cromwel  to  draw  the  lady 
AnneofCleve,  and  by  pradlicing  the  common  flattery  of  his 
profeflion,  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  dellruflion  of  that 
great  fubjeft,  and  of  the  difgrace  that  fell  on  the  princefs  her- 
ielr.  He  drew  fo  favourable  a  likencfs,  that  Henry  was  con- 
tent to  wed  her but  when  he  found  her  fo  inferior  to  the 

miniature,  the  Itorm  which  really  (houid  have  been  d'lrefted  at 
the  painter,  burft  on  the  minifter ;  and  Cromwell  loft  his  head, 
becaufe  Anrje  was  a  Flandtrs  mare^  not  a  Venus,  as  Holbein 
had  reprefented  her.' 

Mr.  W;dpole  has  given  a  long  lift  of  Holbein's  performances, 
interfperfed  with  critical  remarks,  which  are  equally  judicious 
and  entertaining;  and  likewife  favoured  the  public  with  a  print 
of  this  artift,  extremely  well  engraved,  by  Chambers. 

Among  drher  foreign  artifts  entertained  by  Henry  VIII.  was 
Pietro  Torregiano,  a  celebrated  fculptor  of  Florence,  who  exe- 
cuted the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  for  which  he  had  a  thou- 
fand  pounds.  This  Torregiano,  who  was  a  l^range,  turbulent 
fellow,  had  been  the  rival  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  whofe 
nofe  he  had  flattened  with  a  blow  of  his  fift :  he  had  likewife 
bore  a  captain's  commiflion  in  the  army,  before  he  arrived  in 
England,  where  he  was  employed  by  Henry.  Jn  a  voyage  he 
made  from  thence  to  his  own  country,  in  order  to  engage  other 
artifts,  he  bragged  every  day  (fays  Cellini)  of  his  playing  the 
He6lor  among  thofe  brutes  the  Englifh — -sd  ogni  Giorno  ragionc<va 
dilU  fue  bravure  con  quelle  bejlie  de  quelli  Ingleji. — At  length  he 
quitted  England  and  fettled  in  Spain,  where  he  v/as  accufed  of 
herefy,  imprifoned  in  the  inquiiition,  tried  and  condemned. 
The  execution  \\as  refpited  ;  but  he  became  melancholly  mad, 
and  ftarved  himfclf  to  death  at  Seville,  Hitherto  England  pro- 
duced but  a  few  obfcure  artifts,  whofe  nameSvare  fcarce  worthy 
of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

Mr.  Walpole  takes  occafion  to  make  a  comparifon  between 
the  Grecian  and  Gothic  architefture,  in  which  we  think,  he 
is  rather  too  favourable  to  the  latter  ftile. 

*  The  pointed  arch,  that  peculiar  of  Gothic  architeflure, 
was  certainly  intended  as  an  improvement  on  the  circularj  and 
the  men  who  had  not  the  happinefs  of  lighting  on  the  fimpli- 
pity  and  projjortion  of  the  Greek  orders,  were  however  fo  lucky 
as  to  frrike  out  a  thoufand  graces  and  eftefls,  wliich  rendered 
(heir  buildings  magnificent,  yet  genteel,  vaft,  ytt  light,  vene- 
rable and  |)iduref(jue.     It  is  difllcylt  for  tlje  u^blfft  Greciaa 
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temple  to  convey  half  fo  many  imprefilons  to  the  mind,  as  ar 

cathedral  does  of  the  beft  Gothic  talle a  proof  of  fkill  in 

.the  architeds  and  of  addrefs  in  the  priefts  who  eredted  them. 
The  latter  exhaufted  their  knowledge  of  the  paflions  in  com- 
pofing  edifices  whofe  pomp,  mechanifm,  vaults,  tombs,  painted 
windows,  gloom  and  perfpe6lives  infufed  fuch  fenfations  of  ro- 
mantic devotion ;  and  they  were  happy  in  finding  artifts  capable 
cf  executing  fuch  machinery.  One  miift  have  tafte  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  beauties  of  Grecian  architefture  ;  one  only  wants 
paflions  to  feel  Gothic.     In  St.  Peter's  one  is  convinced  that  it 

was  built    by  great   princes In  Weftminfler  abbey,    one 

thinks  not  of  the  builder;  the  religion  of  the  place  makes  the 

firft  imprefllbn and  though  ftripped  of  its  altars  and  fiirines, 

it  is  nearer  converting  one  to  popery  than  all  the  regular  pa- 
geantry of  Roman  domes.  Gothic  churches  infufe  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  Grecian,  admiration.  The  papal  fee  amafled  its  wealth 
by  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  difplays  it  in  Grecian  temples.' 

To  account  for  the  different  effefts  produced  by  thefe  diffe- 
rent performances,  we  would  obferve,  that  this  veneration   is 
created  rather  by  the  ideas  of  fuperftition,  religion,  and  morta- 
lity annexed  to  the  Gothic  pile,  than  to  the  tafte  of  the  building 
itfelf.     Without  all  doubt,  the  folitude,  the  gloom,  the  melan- 
choly monuments  of  the  dead,  the  charafters  of  the  worthies 
there  interred,  and  the  interefting  recolledlion  of  anceftry,  by 
feme  of  whom  that  very  pile  was  built,  added  to  the  vaftnefs 
of  the  edifice  itfelf,  muft  generate  a  pleafing  horror  in  the  mind, 
which  is  not  felt  in  furveying  a  work  of  a  different  nature.     In 
our  opinion  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  fair  comparifon  made 
of  the  two  ftiles,  but  between  two  palaces  of  the  Grecian  and 
Gothic  architedlure,  where  the  imagination  and  judgment  are 
uninfluenced  by  adventitious  ideas ;  and  we  are  apt  to  believe 
that   the  beauties  of  Grecian  architedure  will  at  once  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  every  unprejudiced  beliolder,  by  their  own 
intrinfjc  merit;  whereas  the  Gothic  muft  be  introduced  to  the 
approbation,  through  the  canal  of  palfions  which   real  beauty 
could  never  be  fuppofed  toinfpire. — At  the  fame  time,  we  mulfc 
allow  with  our  author,  that  the  Gothic  ftile  is  fufceptible  of  ge- 
neral magnificence,  and  partial  beauty. — The  editor  thinks  the 
Gothic  ftile,  in  point  of  delicacy,  jightnefs  and  ornament,  feems 
to  have  been  at  its  perfe^iion  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  as 
may  be  iz^n  by  the  tombs  of  the  archbifncps  of  Canterbury, 
That  cathedral  he  recommends  preferably  to  Weftminfter  for 
ornaments.     The  fret  work  in  the  fmall  oratories  at  Winchef- 
ter,  and  the  part  behind  the  Choir  at  Glocefter,  would  furnifh 
beautiful  models.      The   windows  in  feveral    cathedrals  offer 
graceful  patterns  ;    for  airy  towers  almoft  of  filigrane,  there 
are  none  :o  be  compared  with  ihofe  of  Rheims. — He  tells  us 

that 
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that  the  Grecian  archltedure  was  introduced  in  England  piece- 
meal in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  plaiftered  upon  Gothic,  fo  as 
to  form  a  barbarous  mixture,  and  this  mungrel  fpecies  lafted 
till  late  in  the  reign  of  James.  Hans  Holbein  defigned  the 
porch  at  Wilton,  which  is  of  this  baftard  fort.  There  was  one 
John  of  Padua,  an  Italian  architeft,  in  Henry's  fervice;  but 
his  works  are  not  particularized.  Under  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb ;  yet  Antonio  More,  a  native 
of  Utrecht,  came  over  and  drew  Mary,  together  with  many 
other  portraits,  for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  He  fol- 
lowed her  hulfeand  Philip  into  Spain,  and  had  a  ftrange  adven- 
ture with  that  monarch.  Philip,  in  a  familiar  jocofe  manner, 
flapping  him  one  day  on  the  back  pretty  roughly,  More  re- 
turned the  jeft  with  his  hand-ftick,  and  was  banifhed  for  his 
prefumption.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  carriage,  lofty  dif- 
pofition,  and  lived  magnificently  in  his  own  country:  a  priiit 
of  him,  done  by  Chambers,  is  in  this  colle£lion,  together  with 
one  of  Joas  van  Cleve,  an  artift  of  FlarKlers,  viho  likewife  re- 
sided in  England  at  this  period,  and  died  frantic  wirh  mortified 
pride.  Among  the  painters  of  this  reign  Mr.  Walpole  ranks 
Edward  Courtney,  the  laft  earl  of  Devonfhire  of  tihat  houfe, 
who  in  his  confinement  amufed  himfelf  with  painting:  here  is 
a  portrait  of  him  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  engraved  by  Chambers. 

Though  Elizabeth  had  neither  tafte  for  painting,  nor  mu- 
nificence to  encourage  artills,  feveral  foreign  painters  fojourned 
in  England  during  her  reign,  particularly  Lucas  de  Heere,  Cor- 
nelius Ketel,  Frederic  Zucchero,  Marc  Garrard,  and  Henry 
Cornelius  Vroom  ;  noneofthefe  were  firft-rate  painters,  the' 
many  of  their  portraits  are  rtill  preferred  and  valued  ;  and  their 
heads  are  engraved  for  this  performance.  England,  however, 
gave  birth  to  fome  men  of  genius  at  this  jundure.  Nicholas 
Milliard,  jeweller  and  goldfmith  to  queen  Elizabeth,  had  fome 
merit  as  a  painter  in  miniature,  and  drew  the  firft  perfonages 
of  the  age ;  but  he  was  greatly  excelled  by  Ifaac  Oliver,  who 
painted  that  famous  head  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  was 
in  Dr.  Mead's  colleftion ;  and  was  in  all  refpeds  a  great 
mafter. 

Among  other  painters  of  this  time,  our  author  mentions 
Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  knight  of  the  Bath,  a  younger  fon  of  the 
keeper,  and  half-brother  to  lord  Verulam.  Some  of  his  works 
are  preferved  at  Culford,  where  he  lived,  and  at  Gorhambury, 
which  was  his  father's  feat.  Prints  of  thefe  three  artills  are 
alfo  inferted  in  the  firft  volume. 

The  fecond  part  of  thefe  anecdotes,  we  muft  defer  till  an- 
other occafton, 
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Afr.  1X»  Poitns.    By  Robert  Lloyd,  A.  M.    4/0.    Pr.  10;.  CJ. 
Davics. 

X/T  R.  Lloyd's  poems,  which  have  been  Co  often  ///^//  and 
repuffcdy  coming  cuiy  and  corning  cut,  and  coming  outy  are  at 
.  hv\g\.\\pu6lijheci.  His  fublcribing  creditors  were  indeed  grown  fo 
impatient,  that  if  he  had  not  made  \\\s  payments  good,  his  name 
would  foon  have  been  in  the  literary  gazette  as  a  poetical  ^fl«;^. 
r^///.  He  has  paid  however  at  laft  ten  fliillings  in  the  pound, 
having  prefented  them  with  about  half  a  volume  of  original 
poems,  the  other  half  being  filled  with  woiks  which  had  made 
their  appearance  fome  time  ago,  and  which  are  here  repub- 
}iihed  to  put  us  in  mind,  that 

fuch  things  ivere. 
And  nuere  moft  precious  to  us. 

If  a  club  of  gentlemen,  notwithflanding,  were  to  fit  dowp 
to  a  half  guinea  ordinary,  they  would  think  it  rather  ungente?! 
in  the  landlord  to  cover  half  the  table  with  fale  uilhes,  which 
they  had »dincd  on,  and  paid  for  the  week  before ;  but  poets 
claim  a  right,  it  feems,  of  levying  contributions  of  this  kind, 
which,  in  other  men,  would  be  called  an  arbitrary  and  oppreP 
five  conduft.  Food  enough,  however,  remains  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
Poems,for  the  moths  and  critics,  and  fuch  vermin  (here  Mr. Lloyd 
we  are  beforehand  with  you)  to  feed  upon  ;  and  therefore  lo 
our  breakfafl,  as  Harry  fays,  **  with  what  appetite  we  may." 

The  fubjed  of  mod  of  the  poems  which  are  contained  in  this 
volume,  is  that  which  of  all  fubjcfls  is  moft  agreeable  to  a 
writer,  and  on  which  indeed  he  generally  writes  befl,  namely-^ 
Himjelf.  The  author's  apology^  his  letter  to  George  Colmany  Ejq\ 
an,  cpijile  to  a  friend-i  and  the  law  fudenty  as  they  form  the  grcat/- 
ell,  are  likewife  the  moll  agreeable  part  of  this  colledlion:  they 
feem  to  be  j)enned  (for  the  reafon  abovemenlioned)  from  the 
hearty  and,  as  the  Italians  exprefs  ir,  con  atnorc.  Thofe  poets 
who  are  entirely  deftitute  of  genius  and  parts,  pven  though 
lliey  do  write  about  thcmfelves,  and  confequently  exert  a|l 
the  little  talents  they  h?ve,  are  iiotv^ithftanding  extremely  dull ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  Mr.  Lloyd's  cafe  :  for  though  the 
principal  end  and  defign  of  almoft  every  thing  in  the  book  be- 
fore us  is  manifeflly  either  to  vindicate  his  own  condudl,  ac- 
quaint us  with  his  own  taHe  and  judgment,  or  find  fault  with 
thofe  of  others  ;  ihougb  the  whole  confills  either  of  the  moft 
extravagant  panegyric  on  his  friends,  or  the  biiterefl  fatire,  on 
fuch  as  he  terms  his  enemies,  he  has,  notwirhfbnding,  by  diiu 
pf  real  genius  and  merit,  fo  contrived  as  to  make  it  entertaining. 

The  Critical Re'vieiversy  who.  have  come  in  for  no  fmall  Ihare 
gf  abufe  from  him,  have,  notwithflanding,  candour   and  im- 

partialitj^ 
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partiality  enough  to  fee  the  merit  of  a  foe,  and  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  many  parts  of  thefe  poems  we  meet  with  a  happy  turn  of 
thought  and  exprefllon,  with  great  facility  of  numbers :  at  the 
fame  time  we  would  advife  him,  as  friends,  to  be  aware  of 
vanity,  and  not 

To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  he  meets  ; 
to  temper  his  poetical  warmth  with  a  little  common  difcretion, 
and  not  to  imagine  that  Lloyd  and  Co.  are  the  only  poetical 
merchants,  whofe  notes  will  pafs  in  the  literary  world. 

The  author's  apology ^  which  is  the  firft  poem,  contains  an 
account  of  his  leaving  WejIminjler-fchooU  where  he  was  an  ujher^ 
for  ParnaJJuSi  and  the  banks  of  Heiicoriy  which,  to  be  fure,  are 
rather  more  agreeable  places.  His  refleftions  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pedagogue,  are  extremely  juft,  and  not  without 
tiumour. 

*  Oh  !  'tis  a  fervice  irkfome  more 

Than  tugging  at  the  flavifh  oar. 

*  Yet  fuch  bis  tafk,  a  difmal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth; 
And  while  a  paltry  llipend  earning. 
He  fows  the  richeft  feeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  fees  them  their  due  produce  bear. 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguile,  ^ 

His  ozv«  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

**  Yet  ftill  he's  in  the  road,  you  fay. 
Of  learning." — Why,  perhaps,  he  may. 
But  turns  like  horfes  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on,  nor  Handing  flill  : 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches, 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches, 

**  Yet  you  can  fend  advent'rous  youth. 
In  fearch  of  letters,  tafte,  and  truth. 
Who  ride  the  highway  road  to  knowledge 
Through  the  plain  turnpikes  of  a  college." 
True. — Like  way-pofts,   we  ferve  to  fhew 
The  road  which  travellers  (hou'd  go  ; 
Who  jog  along  in  eafy  pace. 
Secure  of  coming  to  the  place, 
Yet  find,  return  whene'er  they  will, 
The  //7/?,  and  its  diredlion  ftill  : 
Which  ftands  an  ufeful  unthank'd  guide, 
To  many  a  paflenger  befide.' 

The  fimile  of  the  'way-pcji  is  well  hit  otf,  and  prettily  cxt  ^ 
prdfed.     What  he  fays  about  Latin  verfe?,  which  have  immor- 
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talized  To  many  Eton  and  Wefimhjler  poets,  is  extremely  arch, 
and  at  the  fame  time  no  lefs  true ;  and  the  following  lines  might 
ftand  very  well  by  way  of  motto  to  the  Mufa  Anghcana  or  Lvfus 
Wejlmonajlericnjis, 

*  A  mere  mechanical  conne£lion 
Of  favourite  words, — a  bare  colleflion 
Of  phrafes, — where  the  labour'd  cento 
Prefents  you  with  a  dull  memento. 
How  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid  join. 
And  club  together  half  a  line. 
Thefe  only  ftrain  their  motley  wits 
In  gathering  patches,  Ihrcds,  and  bits, 
To  wrap  their  barren  fancies  in, 
And  make  a  claflic  Harlequin.* 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  a  better  right  to  fpeak  thus  of  Latin  verfes 
than  moft  men,  becaufe  he  knows  by  experience  what  fort  of 
llufF  they  are  made  of,  and  has  himfclf  given  us  fome  very  ele- 
gant ones  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  which  we  fuppofe  were 
made  when  he  was  at  Weftminrter-fchool.  We  fhall  pafs  over 
our  author's  hymn  to  ApcUo,  and  his  epijUe  to  *  *  *,  as  there 
is  very  little  in  them.  In  the  epiftU  to  J.  B.  Efq\  there  are 
ibme  pretty  lines,  where  he  complains, 

«  That  modern  rules  obftruft  perfedUon, 

And  the  feverity  of  tafte 

Has  laid  the  walk  of  genius  wafte. 

•  Had  Shakefpeare  (fays  he)  crept  by  modern  rules. 
We'd  loft  his  witches,  fairies,  fools ; 
Inftead  of  all  that  wild  creation. 
He'd  form'd  a  regular  plantation, 
A  garden  trix,  and  all  inclos'd. 
In  niceft  fymmetry  difpos'd. 
The  hedges  cut  in  proper  order. 
Not  e'en  a  branch  beyond  the  border  : 
Now  like  a  foreft  he  appears, 
The  growth  of  twice  three  hundred  years. 
Where  many  a  tree  afpiring  fhrouds 
Its  airy  fummit  in  the  clouds. 
While  round  its  root  ftill  love  to  twine 
The  ivy  or  wild  eglantine.' 

We  do  not  much  adnjire  the  fable  of  the  Satyr  and  Pedlar, 
nor  has  the  fecond  epijile  to  J.  B.  or  the  ode  fpoken  on  a  pub- 
lic occafton,  much  to  recommend  them  ;  and,  but  that  they 
ferve,  like  the  poems  already  publiihed  to  fvvell  the  volume, 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 

The 
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The  familiar  epiftle  to  George  Colmaa,  Efq;  begins  with  thefc 
lines,  which  have  great  eafe  and  nature  in  them  : 

*  Friendfhip  with  moft  is  dead  and  cool, 
A  dull,  inadive,  ftagnant  pool; 

Yours  like  the  lively  current  flows. 

And  Hiares  the  pleafure  it  beftows. 

If  there  is  ought,  whofe  lenient  pow'r 

Can  footh  affliflions  painful  hour. 

Sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  care. 

And  fnatch  the  wretched  from  defpa.\r, 

Superior  to  the  fenfe  of  wees. 

From  friendfliip*s  fource  the  balfam  flows. 

Rich  then  am  I,  pofleft  of  thine, 

Who  know  that  happy  balfam  mine, 

*  In  youth,  from  nature's  genuine  heat. 
The  fouls  congenial  fpring  to  meet. 

And  emulation's  infant  ftrife. 

Cements  the  man  in  future  life. 

Oft  too  the  mind  well-pleas'd  furveys  .::> 

Its  progrefs  from  its  childifli  days ; 

Sees  how  the  current  upwards  ran. 

And  reads  the  child  o'er  In  the  man. 

For  men,  in  reafon's  fober  eyes. 

Are  children,  but  of  larger  fize. 

Have  ftill  their  idle  hopes  and  fears. 

And  Hobby-horfe  of  riper  years.' 

The  reft  of  it  is  all  about  dear  felf. 

'  Howe'er  the  river  rolls  Its  tides. 
The  cork  upon  the  furface  rides. 
And  on  ink's  ocean  lightly  buoy'd. 
That  cork  of  vanity  is  Llojd.* 

The  Lanv'^udent,  another  epiflle  to  Mr.  Colman,  Is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  beft  things  in  this  colleaion  :  in'thfs  he 
addrefles  his  Fylades  on  leaving  Chrift-church  and  fixing  at  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  and  afl*ures  him  that  law  and  poetry  are  incom- 
patible, becaufe 

*  Wheree'er  the  mufe  ufurpsdefpotic  fway. 
All  other  ftudies  muft  offeree  give  way.' 
Int'reft  in  vain  puts  in  her  prudent  claim, 
Nonfuited  by  the  powerful  plea  of  fame. 
As  well  you  might  weigh  lead  againft  a  feather. 
As  ever  jumble  wit  and  law  together. 
On  Littleton  Coke  gravely  thus  remarks, 
(Remember  this,  ye  rhyming  Temple  Sparks !) 

"  In 
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«*  In  all  our  author's  tenures,  leti  noted, 
«'  This  is  the  fourth  time  any  verfe  is  quoted."      ' 
Which,  'gainft  the  Mufe  and  verfe,  may  well  imply 
What  lawyers  call  a  noli  projequi. 

At  the  conclufion  of  it  headvifes  his  friend  to  purfue  his  law 
ftudies,  in  the  Allowing  fpirited  lines : 

*  Stick  clofe,  dear  Colman,  to  the  Bar! 

If  genius  warm  thee,  where  can  genius  call 
For  nobler  aftion  than  in  yonder  hall  ? 
'Tis  not  enough  each  morn,  on  Term's  approach. 
To  club  your  legal  threepence  for  a  coach  ; 
Then  at  the  Hall  to  take  your  filcnt  ftand. 
With  ink-horn  and  long  note-book  in  your  hand. 
Marking  grave  ferjeants  cite  each  wife  report, 
And  noting  down  fage  diftums  from  the  court. 
With  overwhelming  brow,  and  law  learn'd  face. 
The  index  of  your  book  of  common  place. 

*  Thefe  are  mere  drudges,  that  can  only  plod. 
And  tread  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod, 
Doom'd  thro*  law's  maze,  without  a  clue,  to  range. 
From /ecoftd  Vernon  down  to  fccond  S/rau^e. 

Do  Thou  uplift  thine  eyes  to  happier  wits  1' 

He  then  concludes  by  paying  fome  pretty  compliments  to 
our  eminent  lawyers. 

*  O  for  thy  fpirit,  Mansfield  !  at  thy  name 
What  bofom  glows  not  with  an  ailive  flame  ? 
Alone  from  Jargon  born  to  refcue  Law, 
From  precedent,  grave  hum,  and  formal  faw  ! 
To  ftrip  chican'ry  of  its  vain  pretence. 

And  marry  Common  Law  to  Common  Senfe  ! 

*  Pratl  on  thy  lips  perfuafion  ever  hung  ! 
Englifti  falls,  pure  as  Manna,  from  thy  tongue: 
On  thy  voice  truth  may  reft,  and  on  thy  plea 
Unerring  Henley  found  the  juft  decree, 

*  Henley !    than  whom,    to  Hardwick's   well-raifecj 

fame, 
No-worthier  fecond  royal  George  could  name  : 
Ko  lawyer  of  prerogative;   no  tool 
Falhioned  in  black  corruption's  pliant  fchool  ; 
Form'd  'rwixt  the  People  and  the  Crown  to  fland, 
AncJ  hold  ihefcales  of  right  with  even  hand! 

*  True  to  our  hopes,  and  equal  to  his  birth. 
See,  fee  in  Yorke  the  force  of  lineal  worth ! 

Bui 


^alei  from  Fontaine.  '  *4SI 

<  But  why  their  fev'ral  merits  need  I  tetl  ? 

Why  on  each  honour'd  fage's  praifes  dwell  ? 

Wilmot  how  well  his  place,  or  Fofter  tills ! 

Or  flirewd  fenfe  beaming  from  the  eye  of  Wills  r ' 
The  firft  book  of  the  Henriade  is,  in  general,  well  tranflated; 
we  could  wifh,  that,  for  Mr.  Voltaire's  honour,  and  his  own, 
he  would  take  the  pains  to  go  through  the  whole  poem,  and 
give  it  to  the  public.  The  familiar  Ef>ijile  to  an  Apothecary,  and 
the  TaUy  which  come  immediately  after  the  trandation  of  the 
Henriade,  are,  in  our  opinion,  but  very  indifferent;  it  might 
fcem  invidious  in  us  to  point  out  or  dwell  upon  their  faults, 
we  Ihall  therefore  pafs  them  entirely  over.  The  prologue  in- 
tended to  have  been  fpoken  on  his  n>ajefty's  birth-day,  and  ths 
Latin  Verfes  above  mentioned,  conclude  this  work. 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  C/'/'i  Country-box -^j  the 
Epijile  to  Mr.  Garricky  the  Aclor,  the  two  Odes,  the  Epijlle  to  C. 
Churchill,  the  fable  of  Genius,  Envy  and  Time,  Arcadia,  and 
fome  other  little  poems  here  inferted,  becaufe  they  have  all  been 
publifhed,  and  confequently  remarked  on  fome  time  ago,  and 
are  only  reprinted  and  put  into  this  colleftion  to  make  up  the 
volume,  which  indeed  without  this  addition  could  never  have 
fairly  entitled  the  author  to  ten  (hillings  and  fixpence. 


Art.  X.  Tales  from  Fontaine  ;  thefrji  Satire  and  firjl  Epijlle  of 
Horace  ;  and  a  Letter  to  a  Friend^  on  hit  repining  at  old  Age, 
8a;o.      Pr.    \s.  6d,     Nourfe. 

T^ONTAINE  was  one  of  the  moft  original,  ealy,  and 
'*'  agreeable  writers  that  France  has  to  boaft  of.  There  is  fuch 
a  fimplicity  in  his  narration,  fuch  a  purity  in  his  didlion,  fuch 
elegance  and  variety  in  his  numbers,  as  mull:  endear  his  works 
to  every  reader  of  tafte  ;  but  the  more  excellent  an  author  is, 
doubilefs,  the  more  difficult  muft  be  the  tafk  of  a  tranJJator. 
That  irregular  metre  which  Fontaine  is  fo  happy  in,  has  never, 
as  we  remember,  been  well  imitated  by  any  Eagliih  author,  ex- 
cept by  Vanbriigh  in  his  comedy  of  JEfop,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  adapted  to  tales  and  fables,  than  the  Hudi- 
braftic,  or  any  other  kind  of  verfe  which  our  modern  fabulifts 
and  ftory-tellers  have  made  ufe  of.  The  author  of  the  per- 
formance now  before  us,  whoever  he  is  (for  that  is  a  fecret  we 
are  not  yet  let  into)  feems  to  be  quite  unequal  to  the  talk  which 
he  has  undertaken,  as  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  merit 
of  Fontaine,  from  this  very  poor  and  contemptible  tranflatioa 


t  This   poem  is  printed  in  the  Connoifieur,    and   is   not 
without  merit. 

a  (or 


t^a  Tales /rem  Fontaine. 

(or  rather  burlefque)  of  him.  This  unmeaning  verfifyer  has 
neither  tafle  nor  genius,  and  feems  to  be  totally  ignorant  both 
of  the  French  language  and  his  own. 

Prefixed  to  thefe  ^oems  (if  fo  they  may  be  called)  is  an  epiftle 
from  the  bookfeller  to  the  reader  in  moft  miferable  rhime,  which 
begins  thus : 

'  The  courteous  reader's  probably  in  doubt. 
Curious  to  know  how  this  fame  thing  came  out  : 
To  clear  myfelf,  and  fet  the  matter  right. 
Sincerely  I  declare  how  I  came  by't.' 

Then  follows  a  ridiculous  rigmo-roll  ftory  about  an  officer 
which,  for  the  honour  of  the  faid  bookfeller,  we  will  not  here 
repeat ;  but  proceed  to  a  few  fiort  extradls  from  the  work  it- 
felf,  to  which,  left  our  readers  fliould  think  them  too  long, 
we  will  add  the  original  alfo,  by  which  they  will  at  once  fee  the 
merit  of  the  French  writer,  and  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  the 
Englifh  tranflator. 

Fontaine's  Cakndrier  des  Veillardsy  taken  from  Boccace,  Is  one 
of  the  beftand  moft  entertaining  of  his  tales.  The  tranflator 
has  called  it  The  Calendar  of  Old  FelloioSi  which  is  fcarce  intelli- 
gible, inftead  of  the  Old  Man!s  Almanack :  but  to  pafs  over  the 
impropriety  of  the  title,  let  us  fee  what  juftice  he  has  done  to 
the  tale  itfelf.     Mr.  Fontaine  fets  out  thus  : 

**  Plus  d'une  fois  je  me  fuis  etonne 
Quice  qui  fait  la  paix  du  mariage 
En  eft  le  point  le  moins  confidere ; 
Lorfque  I'on  met  une  fille  en  menage, 
Les  pere  &  mere  ont  pour  objet  le  bien 
Tout  le  furplus  'ils  le  comptent  pour  rien, 
Jeunes  tendrons  a  Veillards  appartienent, 
Et  cependant  je  voi  qu'ils  fe  foucient 
D'avoir  chevaux  a  leur  char  atteles, 
De  meme  tailles,  &  meme  chiens  couples ; 
Ainfi  des  bsufs,  qui'  de  force  pareille 
Sent  toujours  prits  ;  car  ce  feroit  merveillc 
Si  fans  cela  la  charruc  alloit  bien. 
Comment  pourroit  celle  du  mariage 
Ne  mal  aller,  etant  un  attelage 
Qui  bien  fouvent  ne  fe  rapporte  en  rien  ? 
J 'en  vas  conter  un  exempie  notable." 

Thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  French  language,  which  if 
now  almoft  univerfally  underftood  amongft  us,  will  obferve 
that  there  is  in  this  proamium,  a  curiofa  felicitasy  2.  happinefs 
both  of  fentiment  and  expreflion,  which  few  modern  writers 
have  ever  attained  to,  and  which  our  tranflator,  as  we  ftiall  fee 
by  the  following  lines,  had  not  theleaft  idea  of.  *  Tvc 
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'  I've  been  aftonifh'd,  many  a  time. 
In  marriage,  that  the  main  defign. 
Which  can  alone  prevent  debate. 
Or  make  peace  in  a  marry'd  ftate. 
From  parents  thoughts  feems  quite  difcardeJ  j 
And  naught,  but  money,  is  regarded. 

«  A  daughter  lovely,  young,  and  gay. 
They'll  wed  to  one — If  rich,  that's  gray; 
Yet  take  great  heed,  when  beads  they  pair, 
To  match  tliem  with  peculiai'  care  ■ '«   ■ 
Dogs,  horfes,  of  proportion'd  force. 
Together  draw  or  run  the  courfe  ; 
Oxen,  when  yok'd,  are  par'd  with  (kill. 
Or  elfe  the  plough  would  go  but  ill ; 
And  not  to  heed  muft  be  a  joke 
Who're  join'd  to  drag  the  marriage  yoke  ; 
For  matters  then  muft  go  but  ill. 
When  one  will  pull,  and  one  ftand  ftill ; 
The  truth  of  what  I  here  maintain 
The  following  tale  will  beft  explain.' 

To  pafs  over  the  villainous  rhime  in  the  twd  firft  Kne»  of 
time  and  defigtit  which  certainly,  like  Quinzeca  and  his  nvife^ 
were  never  meant  to  come  together,  what  is  become  of  lorfqut 
Von  met  une file  en  menage ^  or,  Jeunes  tendrom  a  Veillards  appat' 
iiennenty  which  are  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  the  tranflation. 
The  archnefs  of  the  attellage,  qui  hi  en  fowvent  ne  fe  rapporte  en 
rien,  is  intirely  omitted  by  our  doer  into  Engltjh,  who,  not  un- 
derftanding  the  force  or  humour  of  the  original,  puts  us  oflT 
with 

•  '  not  to  heed  muft  be  a  joke, 

Who*re  join'd  to  drag  the  marriage  yoke.' 

Indeed,  Mr.  tranflator,  there  is  no  joke  in  thus  mangling 
one  of  the  beft  authors  we  ever  had;  but  this  gentleman,  wc 
fuppofe,  being  a  great  lover  of  his  own  country,  he  thought 
it  an  honour  to  murther  a  Frenchman. 

A  little  further  on  in  this  tale,  Mr.  Bookfeller's  friend  prc^ 
fcnts  us  with  the  following  delightful  ftrains  : 

'  Bartholomee  the  lady's  name. 
For  truth  is  all  at  which  I  aim  ; 
I  hate  your  wicked  jokes  and  gibes 
To  wound  one  through  another's  fides  j 
I  tell  a  faft,  and  cry  beware, 
Remember  this,  and  have  a  care; 
I  hope  I've  not  been  in  the  wrong 
To  clear  this  point,  let's  now  go  on,. 

*The 


2J^  Longfword  Earl  of  Salt{bury. 

*  The  lady,  brought  that  inftant  in, 
She  ftarts  as  at  forae  frightful  thing, 
Then  ftands  furpriz'd,  and  takes  a  view 
As  of  fome  monfterftrange  and  new  ; 
He  feems  to  her  as  much  unknown. 
As  one  juft  from  the  torrid  zone. 

*  Alas !  Quinzeca  cries,  you  fee 
Plainly  in  this  her  modefty ; 

Poor  thing  I   (he's  bafhful,  now  you're  here,  ' 

Afliam'd  to  let  her  joy  appear  : 
Did  not  your  prefence  give  a  check. 
Her  arms  had  been  around  my  neck  ; 
^         Boldnefs  is  what  flie  never  knew, 

On  which  the  corfair  ftraight  'withdreiu^ 

With  which  words  we  will  n.vithdra-iv  alfo,  having  too  much 
charity  for  our  readers  to  trouble  them  with  any  more  extrafts 
from  this  moft  contemptible  performance;  to  the  author  of 
which  we  recommend  the  following  celebrated  epigram,  for- 
merly made  on  a  brother  dull-man  : 

"  Read  the  commandments,  Sir,  tranfiate  no  further. 
For  there  'tis  written thou  Jhalt  do  no  mnrther. 


Art.  XI.    Longfword  Earl  of   Salifbury.     An  Hijltrical  Ro- 
mance    2  P^ols.     Pr.    5  s.     Johnfton. 

\VT  E  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  work  for  the  intro- 
duftion  of  a  new  and  agreeable  fpecies  of  writing,  in 
which  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  the  advantages  of  hiltory 
are  happily  united.  The  fto'ry  of  this  romance  (as  he  modeftly 
entitles  it)  is  founded  on  real  fadls,  and  without  doing  any  great 
violence  to  truth,  pleafes  the  imagination,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  improves  the  heart.  The  language,  though  adorned 
and  elevated,  is  yet  chafte  and  corredt,  and  the  liberty  of  now 
and  then  adopting  an  obfelete  word  or  phrafe,  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  very  fparingly  indulged  himfelf,  difFufes  over  the 
whole  a  very  pleafing  air  of  antiquity.  The  fentiments  are  ex- 
adly  conformable  to  thofe  exquifite  notions  of  gallantry  and 
honour  which  prevails  in  the  age  of  his  hero.  The  fpirit  and 
manners  of  the  times  are  flridly  preferved  in  the  charaOers, 
which  are  lingular  and  lively,  ftrongly  marked,  and  invariably 
fupported.  The  defcriptions  are  beautifully  luxuriant,  but 
never  gratify  the  fancy  at  the  expence  of  the  writer's  judgment. 
The  events,  tho'  frequent,  are  not  perplexed  ;  and,  without  de- 
viating from  probability,  are  very  powerfully  interefting.  The 
condudl  refembles  that  of  an  epic  poem ;  and  had  it  the  advan- 
tage of  meafure,  we  Ihould  not  fcruplc  to  call  it  by  that  name. 

The 
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The  following  extrad  may  perhaps  juftify  the  charafler  her^ 
given  of  this  work.  It  is  a  complete  itory  in  itfelf,  containing 
the  adventures  of  a  female  attendant  on  the  countels  of  S.ilif- 
bury,  and,  we  prcfume,  cannot  fail  of  affcding  every  reader 
of  the  leart  fenfibility. 

*'  Happier  days  have  I  beheld  ;  and  better  fortune  have  1  ex- 
peiicnced.  1  had  a  hufband,  lady,  brave  and  honeft  :  a  fon 
too,  trained  to  arms,  and  exercifed  in  deeds  of  war. — But  hea- 
ven was  pleafed  to  take  them  from  me. 

*  Our  refidcncc  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham, 
where  we  lived  in  peace,  removed  from  the  cares  of  greatnc  is, 
and  the  bitternefs  of  dilfrefs.  My  hu(band  was  loving;  Ed- 
mund our  only  child,  the  delight  of  our  eyes,  and  comfort  of 
our  advancing  years.  Though  bred  to  arms,  he  was  mild  and 
gentle,  and  Chough  nurtured  in  the  humble  vale  of  life,  he  was 
brave  and  generous.  Even  from  his  infant  years,  he  had  con- 
ceived an  afFedlion  for  the  daughter  (fhe  too  the  only  child)  of 
a  neighbouring  Franklin,  which  grew  with  their  ripening  age; 
nor  was  condemned  or  controuled.  The  fond  parents  beheld 
this  youthful  pair  of  lovers  with  fecret  joy  ;  and  hoped,  in 
them,  to  tranfmit  their  names  and  little  inheritances  to  fuc- 
ceeding  times.  They  were  betrothed,  and  but  waited  for  the 
holy  benediiflion  to  crown  their  wifhes;  when  war  and  tumult 
began  to  rage  in  England.  John  was  then  our  king:  he  had 
fubmitted,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  holy  father.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  recover  his  dominions  in  France ;  but,  abandoned 
by  his  difcontented  nobles,  he  returned-to  his  kijigdom,  full  of 
vexation  and  revenge.  Ah,  lady,  little  doth  the  high-born  cour- 
tier or  the  powerfullord  conceive  of  that  weight  or  mifery  which 
public  diflentions  heap  upon  the  lowly  fubjedl!  The  king 
marched  like  an  enemy  thro'  the  land,  fpoiling  and  ravaging 
the  eftates  of  his  wayward  barons.  He  arrived  at  Nottingham ; 
where  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  at  length,  prevailed  to  ft  op  his 
unfriendly  progrefs.  He  continued  here  for  fome  time  :  his 
followers,  fecure  in  his  proteftion,  and  enriched  by  his  bounty, 
little  regarded  the  fevere  limits  which  laws  prefcribe.  Gay  re- 
vellers they ;  who,  full  of  mirth  and  difport,  beguiled  the  time 
in  fongand  dance  with  courtly  dames.  One  of  thefe  glittering 
minions  of  royal  favour  perchance  caft  his  wanton  eyes  on 
Edyth,  the  maid  betrothed  to  my  fon.  Accurfcd  be  the  hour, 
in  whi<^h  he  difcovered,  and  was  enamoured  with  her  beauty  ! 
He  couTted  her  in  gentle  guife,  with  fair  femblance  of  refpci^t 
and  decent  love ;  he  dazzled  her  with  the  view  of  coftly  gifts  ; 
he  promifed  much,  he  fighed  often,  and  fometimes  wept ;  but 
all-fruitlefs  were  his  endeavours  to  conquer  the  integrity  of  this 
honeft  maiden.  Yet,  not  entirely  difpleafed  at  his  flattering 
arts,  Ihe  liftened  without  terror  or  abhorrence,  whillt  yet   his 

Vol,  XllL  Mard  1-62,  R  purpofe 
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purpofe  was  not  direftly  avowed  ;  and  foTnetiincs,  yielding  fa 
his  courtefy,  lufFered  him  to  lead  her  forth,  and  to  amufe  her 
ear  with  tales  of  courtly  pleafures  and  fplendor.  The  jealous 
anxiety  of  Edmund  ever  watched  their  fteps  at  wary  diftance  : 
'till  at  length,  when  this  incautious  maid  had  been  condnded 
to  a  fecret  path,  when  (he  fuddenly  found  her  helplefs  inno- 
cence at  the  mercy  of  a  luxurious  courtier;  when  he  boldly 
preft  his  fuit,  and  attempted  to  force  her,  trembling  and  dif- 
mayed,  to  his  wicked  purpofe,  her  piercing  ilirieks  foon  fum» 
moned  a  faithful  deliverer  to  her  fide.  Edmund,  mad  with  rage 
and  jealoufy,  fatally  fmote  the  ravifher  ;  and  carelefsly  leaving 
him  weltering  in  blood,  conveyed  away  his  Edyth,  who  had 
fainted  with  terror  and  furprize,  and  fafely  depofited  his  heart's* 
dear  treafure  in  her  father's  dwelling. 

"  Ah  event  like  this  was  not  to  be  concealed  :  nor  did  the 
unhappy  youth,  now  mad  with  paffion,  aad  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
prudence,  fear  to  avow  his  bloody  deed  freely  and  publicly. 
Soon  was  the  body  difcovered  ;  and  foon  was  Edmund  feized, 
and  torn  from  his  frantic  mi^lrefs.  An  armed  band  hurried 
him  away,  with  loud  and  tumultuous  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance ;  when  ha|>pily  the  king,  now  returning  from  the  chace, 
defcried  the  rout,  and  difpatched  an  attendant  to  demand  the 
caiife  of  fuch  diforder.  Of  this  he  was  in-ftantly  informed;  and 
curious  to- learn  the  occafion  of  fuch  a  prefumptuous  violence 
upon  his  ofFicer,  to  view  the  man  who  even  boafted  of  his  out- 
rage, he  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  brought  before  him.  My 
fon  was  now  led  forward;  and  as  he  prepared  tocaft  himfelf  at 
the  feet  of  his  liege,  the  fiery  beaft;  which  the  king  beftrode» 
frighted  at  the  tumult,  began  to  ftart  and  rear  up  with  ungo- 
vernable- wildnefs.  The  attendants  inftantly  alighted  ;  but  be- 
fore they  could  fupport  their  falling  mafter,  Edmutid  had  burff 
like  lightning  from  the  hands  of  his  guards,  broke  his  fall,  and 
remounted  him.  This  zeal  and  vigour  were  beheld  with  won- 
der, and  fecret  applaufe.  The  king  himfelf  was  by  no  mean> 
Hnaffe£led  by  the  incident.  His  looks  grew  lefs  fevere;  and  in 
a  tone,  not  angry,  but  majeftically  grave,  he  demanded  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  what  had  prompted  him  to  this  adt  of  blood. 
IVIy  fon  kneeled  before  him,  modeft  but  not  abje6l ;  and  with 
nn  ingenuous  plainnefs  and  freedom,  related  the  unhappy  caufe 
that  had  provoked  him  to  this  outrage:  his  love  to  the  betroth- 
ed maid  ;  the  arts  and  treachery  to  which  fhe  had  b*t5'n  ex- 
pofed  ;  the  horrid  attempt  of  violation  ;  and  his  own  faVal  en- 
counter with  the  king's  officer.  In  a  word,  he  acknowledged  the 
crime,  and  with  decent  boWnefs  declared  himfelf  refigned  to  the 
punifhment,  and  prepared  to  yield  up  his  forfeit  life.  The  king 
liftencd  with  attention,  and  in  the  natural  and  unaffeded  narrative 
law  the  full  proof  ©fall  that  had  been  alledged.  With  a  fudden 

warmtb 
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Warmth  he  fworeby  the  foot  of  God,  (his  ufual  oath)  that  his 
fervant  had  defervedly  met  his  fate  ;  that  Edmund  was  a  brave 
youth,  and  merited  not  only  pardon,  but  reward;  and  that 
henceforward  he  fhould  be  his  foldier.  The  witnefics  of  this 
fcene  were  not  flow  to  applaud  the  fentiments  of  their  fove- 
reign.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  their  praifes  of  my  fon, 
whofe  youthful  hreaft  was  but  too  fufceptible  of  their  impref- 
fions.  How  happy  did  we  then  efteem  ourfeWes,  when  we  favx  ' 
our  child  refcued  from  deflru<^ion,  graced  with  the  royal  favour, 
and  cntruftcd  with  an  honourable  command  !  To  us  he  paid  his 
filial  duty  ;  then  flew  to  the  beloved  Edyth,  to  comfort  her 
forrow,  and  revive  her  fpirit,  confounded  and  deprefled  by  the 
late  event.  Of  her,  he  took  a  tender  leavet  with  aflurances  of 
invariable  fidelity,  and  paflTionate  vows  of  fpeedy  return  to  com- 
plete his  happincfs ;  then  departed  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
new  charge.  But  we  were  not  as  yet  totally  bereft  of  our  dar- 
ling objf^  ;  fome  intervals  he  found  for  brief,  yet  frequent  vi- 
fitings  ;  to  delight  us  with  the  accounts  of  his  advancing  for- 
tune. So  completely  was  he  now  pofl'efled  with  the  thoughts 
of  war  and  honour  ;  fo  elevated  and  tranfported  by  the  view  of 
courtly  fplendor,  and  the  gay  promifes  of  youthful  ambiiion  ; 
that  love  feemed  to  hold  but  a  fecond  place  within  his  mind  : 
and  the  fighs  and  half-fupprefied  tears  of  Edyth,  fometimes 
confeflTed  her  jealous  fear  of  his  eflrangement.  He  faw,and  chid 
her  unjuft  fufpicions  :  to  allay  them,  he  propofed  that  the  holy 
father  fhould  inftantly  unite  their  hands.  Their  nuptials  wei  e 
fudden ;  and  their  conjugal  endearments,  alas!  too  ibon  inter- 
rupted by  our  fon's  neceflary  attendance  on  his  royal  malier. 

'*  The  land  was  now  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of  ci* 
vil  war.  A  fecond  time  had  the  bold  barons  put  on  their  ar- 
mour, and  collefted  their  vafllils  againll  John.  My  hufband, 
altho'  he  had  already  fuffered  in  their  caufe,  yet  ftlU  adhered 
with  an  obftinate  integrity  to  that  fide  which  he  deemed  the 
great  bulwark  of  his  country.  He  earneflly  preft  young  Ed- 
mund to  abandon  the  fefvice  of  a  prince  whofe  favour  was 
precirious  ;  fuddenly  and  capricioutly  bellowed  ;  and  as 
fuddenly  and  capricioufly  withdrawn.  But  he  was  heard 
with  reludlance  and  averfion.  He  urged  the  folld  com- 
forts of  honeft  poverty  and  contentment  ;  he  called  it  fliameful 
(forgive  me,  lady,  if  his  homely  fentiments  offend)  to  unite 
with  rapacious  foreigners,  and  to  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  countrymen  and  brethren.  His  fon  was  ftill  unmoved,  and 
to  all  his  arguments  o[)pofed  one  plea,  his  forfeit  life,  and  the 
vaft  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  the  king.  A  father's  aurhorliy 
was  thert  exerted.  He  was  oommanded,  upon  his  filial  obe- 
dience, to  attend  on  the  confederated  lords.;  the  terrors  of  di- 
vine vengeance  were  denounced  on  his  undutiful  obflinacy.  He 
hcGtatedj  but  the  flattering  profpccls  of  ambition  at  length 
R  2  prevailed. 
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prevailed.  He  forgot  the  fubmiflion  due  to  a  parent's  aiitfto- 
rity  ;  full  of  gay  hopes,  and  impatient  of  controul,  he  haftened 
away  to  ferve  his  liege  lord,  whilft  my  hufband,  irritated  at  his 
difobedience,  pronounced  fomcthing  like  a  curfe  upon  his  un- 
happy fon,  and  followed  the  itandard  of  William  de  Albinet 
the  commanding  baron. 

**  Through  the  courfe  of  thefe  unhappy  contefts,  Edmund 
encreafed  in  honour;  and  flill  more  and  more  approved  his  ac- 
tive valour.  It  is  too  well  known  with  what  flrameful  diiregard 
to  the  proteclion  of  their  adherents,  the  barons  fuffered  a  num- 
ber of  the  moft  faithful  to  their  caufe  to  be  Ihut  up  within  the 
caftle  of  Rochefter,  and  to  be  forely  preft  by  the  royal  aimy, 
while  they  themfelves  rioted  fn  London.  In  a  fatal  hour,  Ed- 
mund was  commanded  to  the  fiege  of  this  caftle. — O  lady  !  a 
few  words  are  fufficient  for  the  reft  of  his  (ad  llory.  How  doth 
the  dreadful  remembrance  pierce  my  affli«Sled  heart!  Many 
deeds  of  manhood  did  he  atchieve  ;  and  oftentimes  did  he  rej>el 
the  defperate  valour  of  the  befieged.  At  the  head  of  a  fmall 
party,  he  at  length  ventured  too  ralhly  to  approach  the  caftle 
walls,  and  was  fuddenly  encountered  by  a  larger  body  of  the 
enemy.  The  conteft  was  obftinate  and  bloody :  buthi^affo- 
ciates  were  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  left  him,  as  they 
yielded,  frngly  engaged  with  a  foldier,  whofe  fword  threatened 
deftru6tion.  They  rulhed  upon  each  other,  they  clofed,  they 
redoubled  their  deadly  blows,  'till  at  length,  a  well  direfled 
ftroke  from  the  arm  of  Edmund  fell  upon  the  front  of  his  anta- 
gonift,  cleft  his  beaver,  and  uncovered  his  wounded  head. 
Edmu;id  ftarted  !  ftood  agliaft  ;  uttered  fome  confufed  founds 

of  horror  I  How  can  1  fpeak  it  ! ^The  ill  fated  youth — O 

for  ever  accurfed  be  the  authors  of  every  civil  ftrife  1 — had 
fmote  his  father. 

"  My  hulband,  ftunned  and  faint,  was  finking  down;  when 
Edmund  feized  him  in  his  arms,  and  gently  laid  him  upon  the 
earth.  He  kneeled  before  him,  in  all  the  bitternefs  of  anguifli 
and  diftraflion.  Kis  lamentations  were  loud  and  wild  ;  and 
earneftly  did  he  implore  for  pardon  ;  and  bitterly  did  he  curfe 
his  own  fatal  error.  The  languid  eyes  of  his  father  were  fixed 
kindly  upon  him  ;  his  faltring  voice  fpoke  forgivenefs.  And 
now  was  Edmund  preparing  to  bind  up  his  wound,  and  to  con- 
vey him  to  fome  plice  of  fafety  and  relief,  when  the  noife  of 
tumult  and  rout  grew  loud.  He  turned  his  head  haftily,  to 
learn  the  caufe  ;  and,  in  that  fatal  moment,  received  a  fhot 
from  a  crofs-bow  full  in  his  brain.  The  fon  fjnk  down  by  the 
fide  of  the  bleeding  father;  the  routed,  and  the  purfuers  (a 
party  of  the  royal  army  who  had  come  to  the  fupport  of  their 
alibciates)  trampled  upon  their  bodies.  Edmund  had  at  once 
e^fpircd  with  a  gioan.  My  hufband  lived  but  to  relate  the 
dreadful  ftory.  "  Thus^ 
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*'  Thus  (Hiid  Elinor)  in  one  accurfed  hour,  was  I  bereft  of 
all  my  comfort.  The  calamity  was  too  great  for  my  weak 
heart  to  bear.  The  relation  inftantly  contufed  my  brain,  and 
deprived  me  of  reafon.  Long  did  I  continue  in  a  melancholy 
infenfibility  to  roy  dillrefs ;  and  perhaps,  heaven  was  kind  in 
thus  affliaing  mc.  When  time,  and  a  brother's  fender  care, 
had  at  length  reftored  my  difordered  fenfes,  1  learned,  that  rlie 
vretched  Edyth  had-been  feized  with  the  pangs  of  untimely 
childbirth,  had  with  pain  and  forrow  given  her  lifelefs  bufden 
to  the  light,  long  languifhed  in  ficknefs  and  grief;  and  was  at 
length  retired  to  a  religious  houfe,  there  to  end  her  wretched 
days.  And  there  were  they  foon  ended.  I  myfelf  had  been 
defpoiled  of  all  my  poffethons,  by  the  fury  of  civil  war,  in 
which  both  parties  were  equally  incenfed  agaitift  my  hufband 
or  my  Ton.  Refcued  from  death,  and  fupported  by  the  kind- 
nefs  of  my  brother,  the  vaflal  of  lord  Raymond  ;  him  have  I 
followed,  and  by  his  means  have  I  been  placed  here  ;  ready  to 
obey  our  lord  in  all  humble  and  honeft  duties :  but  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  be  the  bafe  inftruments  of  oppreflion.* 
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Art.  XII,     Recueil  de  MedaiUes  de  Roisy  qui  rPont  Point  encor£  he 
Publiees,  ou  qui  font  peu  ccnaues. 

'Tp  HIS  elegant  quarto  does  honour  to  the  arts  of  Parts.  It 
-■•  is  a  colledlion  and  defcription  of  fu-ch  of  the  French  king's 
medals,  as  had  not  before  been  publiflied,  or  were  but  little 
known  :  fome  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  exhibited,  but  very 
incorreftly,  and  on  others,  which  are  very  obfcurc,  the  editor 
has  made  fome  curious  remarks,  the  better  to  afcertain  the 
events  they  were  defigned  to  perpetuate.  The  ftudy  of  medals 
is  not  only  amufing,  but  important.  We  are  agreeably  enter- 
tained in  comparing  the  features  of  antient  kings  and  heroes 
with  their  charadlers,  as  they  have  been  delineated  by  cotempo- 
rary  hiftorians.  We  are  able  to  derive  from  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  medals,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  different 
habits,  cuftoms,  laws,  and  religion  of  former  nations  ;  fome- 
times  to  throw  new  light  upon  hil^orical  events,  and  corredlthe 
errors  of  chronology.  The  work  now  before  us  is  printed  on 
fine  paper,  with  a  fair  large  type  ;  and  the  two  and  twenty- 
plates,  reprefcnting  the  figures  of  the  medals,  deicribed,  are 
extremely  well  engraved.  The  firft  exhibits  Alexander  I.  king 
of  Macedonia,  anceftorto  Alexander  the  Great  ;  divers  medals 
of  Archelaus  1.  Perdiccas,  and  Philip  II.  In  the  fecond  we 
find  fome  of  Alexander  the  Great}  Demetrius,  and  Lyfima- 
R  ?  chtis. 
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chus.     In  the  third  we  have  Philip,   the  fon   of  Demetrius  j 
Perfeus  ;  Arefbus,  and  Pyrrhus,  kings  of  Epirus  ;  Moftes,  king 
of  Dahr.atia;  Manunius,  king  of  Dyrrachium  ;  Aleus,  kingof 
Tigaea  ;  and  a  fovereign  of  Crete,  fuppofed  to  be  Minos.     The 
fourth   plate  contains  Audolcon,    king  of  Paponia  j  Scutes  III, 
and  Cotys  V.  kings  of  Thrace  ;  Sauromates  I.  II.  and  III.  and 
Eopator,  kings  of  Bofphorus.     The  next  is  enriched  with  feve- 
ral  medals  of  the  Ptolemeys,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  Bere-r 
nice  Satoris.     Cleopatra  II.  Cleopatra  the  Laft  ;  Ptolemy  IX.  of 
^gypt;  Magas,  and   another  fovereign   of  Cyrenaica  ;    Juba  j 
Cleopatra,  and  Ptolomey,  fovereigns  of  Mauritania,  are  exhi- 
bited   in  the    fixth  copper-plate.     The  feventh  contains  fome 
afcribed  to  Seleucus  Nicator  ;  AntiochusSoter  ;  and  fome  other 
monarchs  of  Syria.    In  the  eighth  are  reprefented  fevcral  heads 
of  Antiochus  II.  deus  ;  Seleucus  II.  Callinicus ;  Antiochushie- 
rax  ;  Seleucus  III.  Araunus ;  and  Antiochus  III.  magnus.    In 
the  ninth  we  find  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator;  Antiochus  IV.  deus 
Epiphanes  Nicephorus,  ^c.  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  ;  Demetrius 
I.  deusPhilopator  Soter  ;  and  Alexander  I.  Theopator  Everge- 
tis  Epiphanes  Nicephorus.     The  tenth,  and  four  following,  ex- 
hibit many  other  Syrian  medals,  which  we  have  not  time  to 
particularize.    The  fifteenth  gives  us  fome  medals  ftruck  by  the 
kings  of  Arminia,  Baftriana,  and  Partia.    In  the  fixteenth  are 
J'pme  of  the  kings  of  Ofrhaenum,  ^nd  Judea.     The  next  is  filled 
viththofe  belonging  to  thekingsof  Pergamus  andBithynia:  the 
eighteenth,  with  the  ki"gs  of  Pontus  :  the  ninteenth,  with  thofe 
•  of  Galatia  and  Cebyris :  the  twentieth,  with  the  fovereigns  of 
'  Cappadocia,  &c.     The  next  contains  2,  ievf  that  are  unknown  ; 
and  the   laft  exhibits  fome  medgis  of  remarkable  perfonages, 
fuch  as  ^neas,  the  foji  of  Anchifes ;  Xenophon,  the  phyfician, 
the  favourite  of  Claudius  ;  Tius,   a   pontiff  of  Miletum ;  the 
rymph  Cyrene  ;  and  Procla,  fuppofed  to  have  bee^i  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clodiqs,  Aurelius  Proclus,  a  magiftrate  of  Thyatera. 

On  the  whole,  this  performance  abounds  with  judicious  cri- 
tical remarks,  and  very  Ingenious  conjeiftures,  and,  in  our  opi- 
nion, will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  antiquarian's  li-; 
brary. 


Art.  XIII.  Le  ChfualUr  D'OIiVeyra,  hruU  ea  Effigie  comme  Hen- 
tique  comment  et  pcurqiioi  ? 

Antcdotei  et  Rsfiexions  fur  ce  Sujety  dcnnces  au  Puhlic  par  hui-meme, 

T  T  appears  that  this  unfortunate  gentleman  has,  for  confcience 
•*  fake,  forfaken  his  own  country,  and  facrificed  every  other 
confideration  to  the  intereft  of  his  immortal  foul.  Having  fome 
years  ago  renounced  the  errors  of  popery,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lill^ed  a  pathetic  addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  on  occafion  of  the 
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ilrcadful  earthquake  which  deftroyed  great  part  of  Lifbon,  he 
has  been  lately  condemned,  unheard,  by  the  inquifition,  ai^d 
burned  in  effigy  as  an  heretic.  In  the  little  piece  before  us,  we 
find  an  account  of  the  chevalier's  family,  and  his  own  conduft  ; 
of  the  ftrange  and  cruel  proceedings  to  which  he  has  been  ex- 
pofed ;  together  with  many  fenfible  reflexions  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  religion.  As  he  is  a  fincere  convert  to  the  Proteftant  fa)j)i, 
and  a  gentleman  in  diftrefs,  who  hath  chofen  England  for  his 
afylum,  we  recommend  him  to  the  protection  and  hofpitality 
of  a  people,  diftinguifhed  by  their  generous  compaffion  to  all 
the  children  of  diltrefs. 
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Art.  14.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Temple  Church t  on  Sunday, 
November  15,  176 1,  upon  Occajion  of  the  Death  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  Gody  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  /me  Lord  Bijhop  of 
London;  nvbo  departed  this  Life  on  the  \%th  of  July  laji,  in  the 
Eighty  fourth  Tear  of  his  Jg£.  By  Samuel  Nicolls,  LL  D, 
Majier  of  the  Temple,  Re^or  of  St.  James'j,  Weftminfter,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majejiy.  t^to,  Pr,  6d.    Whifton. 

A  S  this  fermon  was  written  and  publiflied  nterely  with  the 
•^^  defign  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  late  illuftrious 
prelate,  we  fiiall  pafs  over  every  part  of  it,  but  that  which 
relates  to  the  principal  fubje£l,  concerning  whom  the  following 
extrads  may  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

*  He  (Bp.  Sherlock)  was  made  mafter  of  the  Temple  very 
young,  upon  the  refignation  of  his  father  ;  and  was  obliged  to 
apply  himfelf  clofely  to  bufinefs,  and  take  infinite  pains  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  that  honourable  employment :  which  he 
effectually  did  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  became  one  of 
the  moil  celebrated  preachers  of  that  time.  Thus  did  he  labour 
early  in  the  ivord  and  do5irine^  and  approve  himfelf  a  ivorkman 
that  need  not  be  afiamed  \  thoi-ovghly  furnijhed^  and  bring  out  of  his 
tnafiire  thiii^s  new  and  altogether  inimitable.  And  thus,  be- 
fore he  was  forty  years  old,  was  he  pofltffed  of  a  fet  of  as  fine 
compofitions,  as  this  age,  or  any  other  age  or  nation,  has  ever 
produced  :  I  mean  thofe  difcourfes  lately  ])ublifhed  ;  and  I 
(peak  it  with  more  confidence,  becaufe  the  world  has  fet  to  its 
feal  that  this  is  true. 

*  In  this  ftation  he  continued  many  years,  peaching  con- 
ftantly,  rightly  dividing  the  vjord  of  Gody  and  promoting  the 
falvationot  fouls.  Vov  h\s  preaching  ^^.vasnA}ith  power;  not  only 
u\  the  weight  of  his  words  and  argument,  but  in  the  force  and 
energy  with  which  it  was  delivered.     For  though  his  voice  was 
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not  melodious,  but  accompanied  rather  with  a  thlcknefs  of 
fpeech,  yet  were  his  words  uttered  with  fo  much  propriety, 
and  with  fuch  ftrength  and  vehemence,  that  he  never  failed  to 
take  pofieflion  of  his  whole  audience,  and  fecure  their  atten- 
tion. This  powerful  delivery  of  words  fo  weighty  and  im- 
portant, as  his  always  were,  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  was  not  foon  forgot.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  many  of  you  ftill  the  remember  the  excellent 
ini1rij6lk  n  ycu  have  heard  from  him,  to  your  pjreat  comfort. 

*  About  this  time  alfo  it  was,  that  he  publiflied  his  much- 
admired  difcourfes  upon  the  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy^  which  did 
io  much  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  then  openly  at- 
tacked by  fome  daring  unbelievers. 

*  Upon  the  acctflion  of  his  late  majefty  to  the  throne,  he  was 
foon  diftinguifhcd  ;  and,  with  another  truly  eminent  divine  *, 
advanced  to  the  bench  ;  where  he  fat  with  great  lufire  for  many 
years  ;  in  matters  of  difficulty  and  nice  difcernment  ferving  his 
king  and  country,  and  the  church  over  which  he  prefided,  with 
uncommon  7eal  and  prudence.  Indeed  fuch  was  his  difcretion 
and  great  judgment,  that  all  ranks  of  perfons  were  defirous  of 
knowing  hi^  opinion  in  every  cafe  :  and  by  his  quick  and  folid 
judgment  of  things  he  has  been  able  to  do  great  good  to  many 
individuals,  and  very  fignal  fervices  to  his  country.  For  indeed 
he  had  a  vaft  and  capacious  mind,  taking  at  once  into  his  com- 
prehenfion  the  whole  of  things,  and  forming  a  fettled  judgment 
of  them  at  one  view,  by  a  kind  of  intuition.  And  as  this  made 
him  very  capable  of  giving  advice,  fo  it  was  fure  to  bring  him 
inuch  trouble  of  that  fort :  which  he  chearfully  fubmitted  to, 
refolvif.g  the  doubts,  and  anfwering  the  cafes  of  thofe  that  con- 
fulted  hiiii  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

*  All  this  time,  while  he  was  thus  taken  up  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  flaiion  to  which  he  was  advanced,  he  yet  continued  to  preach 
to  his  congregation  during  term  ;  and  in  the  vacation  conftantly 
went  down  to  vifit  and  to  refide  in  his  dioccfe :  where  he  fpent 
his  time  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner  ;  in  a  decent  hofpita- 
lity  ;  in  repairing  his  churches  and  houfes,  wherever  he  went  j 
in  converfing  with  his  clergy,  and  in  giving  them  and  their  peo- 
ple proper  diredions,  as  the  circumftanccs  of  things  required  : 
and  this  he  has  done  in  a  courfe  of  charges,  compofed  with 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  of  things,  as  will  do  him  equal  ho- 
nour with  any  other  of  his  difcourfes,  whenever  they  rtiall  be 
pnbrihed. 

*  And  thus  did  this  great  man  lay  hinifelf  out  for  the  public 
good  ;  alway^s  bufy,  always  employed,  fo  long  as  God  gave  him 

*  Bifhop  Hare. 
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hca!ti\  and  ftrengib  to  go  through  thofe  various  and  important 
oflices  of"  lite,  which  were  committed  to  his  care. 

*  But  now,  though  his  mind  and  underftanding  remained  in 
full  vigour,  infirmities  of  body  began  to  creep  very  faft  upon 
him.  And  then  it  was  that  he  declined,  when  offered  him,  the 
highefl  honours  of  this  church,  becaufe  he  was  fenfible,  thro* 
the  infirmities  he  felt,  he  fliouW  never  be  able  to  give  that 
perfonal  attendance,  which  that  great  office  requires.  And 
this  alfo  induced  him  afterwards  to  accept  the  charge  of  this 
diocefe  whcrtin  we  live,  becaufe  his  bufinefs  would  be  at  home 
and  about  him,  and  would  require  no  long  journies,  for  which 
he  found  himfrlf  very  unfit.  And  certain  it  is,  that  for  the  firfl 
three  or  four  years  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  bufinefs,  and 
made  one  general  vifitation  of  his  diocefe  in  perfon  :  nay  he 
extended  his  care  to  the  parts  abroad,  and  began  a  correfpon- 
dence  there,  which  would  have  been  very  ufeful  to  the  church, 
if  his  health  had  permitted  him  to  carry  it  on  :  "but  about  that 
time  it  pleafed  God  to  vifit  him  with  a  very  dangerous  illnefs, 
from  which  indeed  he  recovered,  but  with  almoft  the  total  lofs 
of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs :  and  foon  after  his  fpeech  failing  him, 
he  was  conftrained  to  give  over  the  exercife  of  his  function  and 
office,  and"  was  even  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  con- 
v^rfation. 

*  But  though  he  was  thus  obliged  to  provide  for  the  miilifte- 
rial  office,  yet  he  ftill  took  care  himfelf  of  the  difpatch  of  bu- 
fmefs.  For  the  mind  was  yet  vigorous  and  flrong  in  this  weak 
body,  and  partook  of  none  of  its  infirmities.  He  never  parted 
wi;h  the  adminii^ration  of  things  out  of  his  own  hands,  but  re- 
quired an  exadl  account  of  every  thing  that  was  tranfafted.  And 
where  the  bufinefs  was  of  importance  and  confequence  enough, 
he  would  di(f\ate  letters,  and  give  direftions  about  it  himfelf. 
Under  all  his  infirmities,  his  foul  broke  through  like  the  fun  from 
a  cloud,  and  was  vifible  to  every  eye.  There  was  dignity  in 
his  afpedland  countenance  to  the  verylafl.  His  reafon  fat  en- 
throned within'  him,  and  no  one  could  approach  him  without 
having  his  mind  filled  with  that  refpeft  and  veneration  that  was 
due  to  fo  great  a  charafter.  My  Father,  my  Father,  the  chariot 
cf  JfraeU  and  thehorfetnen  thereof!  We  have  loft  a  troop,  a  whole 
army,  in  him.' 

*  His  learning  was  very  extenfive  :  God  had  given  him  a 
great  and  an  underflanding  mind,  a  quick  comprehenfion,  and 
a  foiid  judgment.  Thefe  advantages  of  nature  he  improved  by 
much  induflry  and  application  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
]ife  had  read  and  digefted  well  the  antient  authors  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  philofophers,  poets,  and  orators ;  from  whence 
ht  acquired  that  corred  and  elegant  ftile,  which  appears  in  all 
bis  compofirions.     His  knowledge  in  divinity  was  obtained  from 

the 
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the  ftudy  of  the  moft  rational  writers  of  the  church,  both  an- 
cient and  modern  :  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  comparing 
fcripture  with  fcripture,  and  efpecially  of  illuftrating  the  epiftles 
and  writings  of  the  apoilles,  which  he  thought  wanted  to  be 
more  ftudied,  and  of  which  we  have  fome  fpecimen  in  his  own 
difcourfes.  His  Ikill  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  was  rery  confi- 
derable  ;  to  which  he  had  added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  as  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was 
that  gave  him  that  influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was 
concerned,  as  knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from  its 
conftitutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  common  law  of 
the  land.' 

Such  is  Dr.  Nicolls*s  portrait  of  the  great  and  learned  bifliop 
Sherlock.  Whether  this  limner  has  done  him  juftice  muft  be 
fubmitted  to  the  determination  of  the  public  :  the  features  may, 
in  our  opinion,  be  like,  and  the  outlines  tolerably  juft  ;  but 
furely  there  is  not  that  ftrong  exprelTion,  and  warmth  of  co- 
louring, which  fo  noble  a  fubjeft  demanded.  We  intirely  ac- 
quiefce,  to  fay  the  truth,  in  the  *  doctor's  own  opinion  of  this 
performance.  A  Praxiteles  only  is  able  to  draw  a  Venus,  and 
none  but  an  Apelles  fhoidd  paint  an  Alexander. 

Art.  15.     Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  luith  Spain.     In  French 
<1«</Englifti.      Puhlijhed  by  Authority.   8i;o.    Pr.  3J.    Owen. 

From  the  perufal  of  thefe  papers  we  have  formed  the  follow- 
ing opinions :  That  Spain  had  no  intention  to  break  with  Eng- 
land, when  the  negociarion  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
was  brought  upon  the  carpet  :  that  Spain  had  fome  right  to 
exped  the  Englifh  fettlers  (hould  quit  the  Rio  Tinto  near  the 
Rincon  of  the  Mofquito  (hore  in  America,  in  confequence  of 
his  Catholic  majefty's  re])eated  afTurance,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the 
Engli(h  (hould  be  allowed  to  cut  logwood,  without  moleftation, 
in  the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  until  that  privilege 
fhould  be  difcufled  by  treaty  between  the  two  nations :  that 
Spain,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fome  advantages  in  traffic,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  France,  to  communicate  through  her  chan- 
nel the  memorial  concerning  th,e  Catholic  king's  pretenfions, 
which  gave  fo  much  umbrage  to  the  Britifh  miniftry  :  that 
Spain  being  jealous  and  afraid  of  the  conquefts  atchieved  by 
the  Englifli  arms  in  America,  piqued  at  the  refufal  (he  liad 
fuftained  with  refped  to  the  fettlement  on  Rio  Tinto,  or  Black 


•  *  And  now  (fays  he,  in  the  laft  page  of  this  fermon)  upon 

a  review  of  the  whole,  I  am  truly  concerned  to  find,  how  little 

I  have  bsen  able  to  fay  upon  this'great  fubjea,  which  may  da 

5ny  juftice  to  bis  chara6l^r«' 
"  '  ^  Water  : 
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Water  ;  affronted  by  the  lofty  manner  in  which  her  memorial 
I  had  been  rejeiled,  and  her  pretenfions  declared  inadmiflible, 
attached  by  inclination  to  the  French  king,  importuned  and 
mifledby  theminiftry  ofVerfailles,  and  encouraged  with  the  hope 
offuccefN,  by  a  perruafion  that  the  finances  of  England  were  ex- 
haulled,  at  length  refolved  upon  a  rupture :  that  the  Spanilh  mi- 
niftcTdiflembling  theintentionof  his  court, had  cajoled  theBritilh 
ambaflador  with  general  promifes,  and  artful  profeffions,  un- 
til the  Aflbgues  arrived  from  the  Wert  Indies  with  the  treafure, 
and  the  ports  of  Spain  put  in  a  pofture  of  defence  :  that  his 
Britannic  majcfty's  conduft  with  refpedl  to  Spain,  at  this  deli' 
cate  conjundlure,  was  fuch  as  refleded  honour  on  his  crown 
and  councils,  as  difplays  an  equal  fpirit  of  firmnefs  and  mode* 
ration. 

Art.  16.  Ohfervntions  on  the  Papers  relati<ve  to  the  Rupture  nvith 
Spain,  laid  before  both  Houjh  cf  Parliament ,  on  Friday  the  tijuen- 
ty  ninth  Day  of  January,  1762,  by  his  Majefifs  Command,  In 
^  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament ^  to  a  Friend  in  the  Coun- 
try,    /^fo,      Pr.   \s.     Nicoll. 

The  autho?  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  prove,  that  ef- 
fential   papers  relative    to  this  rupture  have   been  fupprefled; 

He  fays,  Mr.  P tt  prefled  with  honeft  zeal  the  laying  before 

rhe  public,  every  paper  relative  to  the  fix  years  negociation  with 
Spain.  Had  this  propofal  been  complied  with,  the  atrocious 
calumnies  fo  induftrioufly  circulated,  of  his  averfion  to  peace, 
and  his  endeavours  to  perpetuate  and  encreafe  the  war,  had  been 
laid  open  to  mankind,  &c.     The  defign  of  this  piece  feems  to 

i:e  a  vindication  of  the  late  m r ;  and  it  mufi:  be  owned, 

that  many  circumftances  here  touched  upon  turn  out  in  favour 
of  his  conduct ;  yet  the  author  afcrlbes  all  the  fuccefs  of  the 
war  by  the  lump,  to  well  fuggefi:ed  plans  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted under  that  m y,  without  however  demonftrating,  that 

the  plans  were  well  laid,  or,  indeed,  proving  they  were  at  all 

fuggefted  by   the  m r.     We  might,  perhaps,  with  more 

reafon  afcribe  every  individual  atchievement  to  the  reigning 
prince:  but  the  moft  brilliant  and  important  of  them  all  were, 
God  knows,  owing  to  good  fortune,  and  the  extraordinary  fpi- 
rit ot  enterprize  and  refolution  in  the  officers  and  troops, 
which  we  will  venture  to  fay  exifted  independent  of  any  mi- 
nifier  whaifoever.  That  there  was  a  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain,  previous  to  the  laft  negociation,  is  certainly  true  : 
that  Spain  was  jealous  of  England,  is  equally  true  ;  and  per- 
haps Ihe  had  engaged  to  declare  for  France,  provided  Great 
tJrirain  fhould  rcjeft  certain  propofals  of  peace,  which  Ihe 
flight  h^ye  deemed  eauitable  ;  but  we  are  ilill  of  opinion,  that 

all 
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all  the  iiitiinatioji  which  the  court  of  London  had  received,  re- 
lating to  thofe  engagements,  was  not  fufficient  to  precipitate  a 
rupture  without  further  explanation  :  nor  do  we  think,  that 
fuch  a  Hep,  adopted  the  very  moment  it  was  propofcd  by  the 
late  m — — r,  would  have  been  attended  with  any  advantage, 
which  ought  to  preponderate  againft  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
forms  prefcribed  in  all  civilized  nations,  in  favour  of  the  ^nte- 
refts  of  humanity  in  general  ;  if,  indeed,  any  confidcration 
ought  to  weigh  againft  a  regard  for  thefe  regulations.  The 
propofal  of  the  late  Mr.  P — ,  was  broached  in  council  about 
the  beginning  of  Oflober,  and  the  Spanifh  flota  had  arrived* in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  month.  Two 
Jiiips  richly  laden,  arrived  afterwards  in  the  month  of  0<Elober; 
but  even  they  mull:  have  been  fafe  before  diredions  could  have 
been  fent  to  intercept  them.  There  are  many  curious  particu- 
lars in  this  pamphlet,  which  feems  to  have  been  written  by 
iome  perfon  of  ihrewd  parts,  and  extraordinary  intelligence. 

Art.  17.  Aft  authentic  Account  cf  the  Proceedings  of  their  High 
'Mightin^JJcs,  the  States  cf  Holland  and  Weft-Friezcland,  en  th& 
Complaint  laid  hffcre  them  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Jofcph  Yorke, 
his  Britannic  Majejiys  Amhnjfador  at  the  Hague,  concerning 
HoJ]  ill  tits  committed  in  the  River  Benga,l.  4/0.  Pr.  zs.  6  d, 
Becket. 

Tn  this  remonftrance,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  have 
fairly  turned  the  tables  upon  the  Englifli  governors  in  that 
country.  They  affirm,  that  on  the  coaft  of  Cormandel,  and 
on  the  river  Ganges,  they  had  been  expofed  to  fundry  grievances 
and  infults  by  the  contending  parties,  as  well  as  opprefted  by 
The  tyranny  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal :  that  in  order  to  proteft 
their  commerce,  and  preferve  their  faflories  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  fome  troops  were  fent  from  Batavia  to  the 
coaft  of  Cormandel,  where  they  landed  accordingly,  and  a 
few  were  defigned  for  their  fettlements  in  Bengal :  that  the 
commanding  officer  had  particular  orders  to  avoid  all  caufe  of 
offence,  either  to  the  French,  Englifli,  or  the  nabob:  that  the 
Dutch  governors  had  always  adhered  to  the  moft  fcrupulous 
neutrality  :  that  they  had,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  join  the  former  nabob  againft  the  Englifti ; 
and  afterwards  treated  the  ofncers  of  the  Englifli  company, 
Tvhen  in  diftrefs,  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  humanity; 
that  though  they  had  the  right  of  a  free  navigation  in  the  river 
Ganges  by  an  exprefs  firman  of  the  mogul,  and  the  undoubted 
privilege  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  vifit  their  own 
fettlements  without  controul,  the  officers  of  the  Englifli  com- 
pany had  interrupted  this  navigation,  arretted  and  detained 

their 
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their  vefllls,  imprifoned,  infulted,  and  robbed  their  people: 
that  therctore  by  thcle  and  other  a(5ls  of  hoftiliry  here  Jpecified, 
the  Enghfli  were  the  a^greffois :  that  all  the  friendly  remon- 
ftrantes  of  the  Dutch  council,  were  treated  with  infolence  and 
contempt :  that  their  having  recourfe  to  arnis  at  lalt,  was 
merely  an  a6l  of  felfprefervation  and  defence  :  that  the  EngllfTi, 
inlleadof  obfcrving  tiie  treaty  of  friendfhip  fubfifllng  betwecci 
the  two  nations,  and  aflifting  the  Dutch  company  occafionally, 
according  to  the  didates  of  friendfhip  and  chrillian  humanity, 
had  taken  all  opportunities  to  cxprels  their  anlmofity  towards^ 
the  fubjc6ls  of  the  Itates  general,  and  even  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  nabob,  Aly  Khan,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelvesta 
aflifl  him  againft  all  his  enemies  whatfoever,  wiihout  reftric- 
tion ;  an  engagement  by  which  they  eventually  renounced  ail 
the  treaties  fubfifting  between  England  and  other  powers,  which 
might  at  any  time  fall  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  faid  nabob; 
and  likewift;  fet  at  nought  the  firman  of  the  mogul,  the  foun- 
dation of  their  commerce  in  that  country;  inafmuch  as  they 
provifionally  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  fubjeft  againll:  his 
fovereign. 

With  refpefl  to  the  double  viftory  obtained  over  the  Dutch 
fhips  and  forces  by  water  and  land,  which  was  fo  much  mag- 
nified in  the  Engllfh  news  papers,  they  declare,  that  infiead 
of  feven  large  fhips,  including  four  of  the  line,  they  had  no 
more  than  four  fmall  fhips  engaged  ;  that  the  complement 
of  the  whole,  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred  men;  whereas, 
that  of  the  Englifh,  exceeded  twice  that  number,  over  and  above 
their  great  fuperiority  in  the  weight  of  their  metal;  and  that- 
the  Englifh  troops  on  fhore  owed  their  fuccefs  entirely  to  their 
artillery,  an  advantage  of  which  the  Dutch  were  entirely  deC- 
titute.  Finally,  they  complain  that  they  were  compelled  by  the 
ilrong  hand,  to  fubfcribe  fuch  terms  of  accommodation  as  the 
Englifh  and  nabob  thought  fit  to  impofe.  In  a  word,  this 
account  is  authenticated  by  fuch  original  papers,  as,  we  appre- 
hend, it  will  be  found  difficult  to  invalidate. 

Art.   iS.    A  Coniir.uation  ff  the   Addrefs    to  the    City  of  London, 
Svo.     Fr.   is.  6d.     Davis. 

We  have  made  (hift  to  toil  to  the  end  of  this  addrefs,  of 
which  we  (hail  fay  nothing  more,  but  that  we  think  it  might 
have  been  very  well  fpared.  Were  we  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar difcutrion,  we  lliould  probably  increafe  the  fpleen  of  the 
author  againft  the  Critical  Review,  which  he  has  honoured  with 
fome  notice  in  his  poftfcript ;  an  honour  we  could  not  have  ex- 
pelled from  a  perfon  who  profeffes  to  entertain  fuch  an  opinion 
of  our  obfcurity.     We  have   now  endcavuured  to  return   the 

compU- 
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compliment,  by  mentioning  the  fecond  part  of  the  addrefs  to 
the  city  of  London,  which,  but  for  this  intimation,  might  per- 
haps never  emerge  from  oblivion. 

Art.  19.   The  MuJIcal  Lady.     A  Farce,     As  it  is  aSied  at  the  Thed* 
ire-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.     8i;o.     Pr.  is,     Becket. 

This  is  no  bad  fatire  upon  that  ridiculous  affe<5larion  of  tafte 
and  delicacy,  which  one  often  meets  with  in  charaders,  which, 
in  other  refpeds,  are  intitled  to  fome  regard. 

Young  Malk  is  a  needy  adventurer,  whofe  extravagancies 
have  brought  him  in  difgrace  with  his  father,  a  covetous,  rich, 
old  hunk's  in  the  country,  and  exhaufted  all  his  refources  ex- 
cept one,  which  is  a  fortune-himting  fcheme,  to  be  executed  on 
the  perfon  of  Sophy,  a  young  lady,  far  gone  in  the  foUv  of  af- 
fedinga  tafle  for  Italian  mufic.  The  firft  appearance  of  Mafic 
is  a  diverting  pidure  of  a  modern  Templar,  furrounded  by  duns, 
and  confined  by  poverty  in  empty  chambers.  *  Was  ever  poor 
fellow  (fays  he)  in  fuch  a  diftreft  fituation  ? — a  woman  of  for- 
tune ready  to  run  into  my  arms — and  without  money,  cloaths, 
or  clean  linen,  to  pay  her  a  vifit.*  However,  he  is  luckily 
fupplied  by  his  friend  Freeman,  and  profecutes  his  plan  with 
fuccefs. 

Sophy  is  introduced  in  a  ludicrous  dialogue  with  lady  Scrape, 
concerning  a  quarrel  between  two  Italian  muficians.  Staccato 
and  Caprice,  in  which  quarrel  the  two  ladies  intered  themfelves 
on  different  fides,  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  warmeft  partifans,  a» 
if  thedifpute  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  nation. 

The  fecond  aft  opens  with  Mafic  cajoling  Sophy,  in  the  cha- 
radlerof  a  great  connoiffeur  in  mufic,  jult  arrived  from  Italy. 
This  part  he  performs  with  fo  much  art  and  fuccefs,  interming- 
ling flattery  and  courtfhip,  lombaft  and  importunity,  that  fhs 
at  length  confents  to  give  him  her  hand,  on  condition  that  they 
fiiall  fet  out  for  Italy,  immediately  after  marriage. 

While  they  are  coupled  at  church.  Old  Mafic  comes  to  the 
Temple,  and  finds  out  the  diftrefles  of  his  fon,  againft  whom 
he  inveighs  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  paternal  indignation,  and 
meeting  with  Freeman,  fwears  he  will  leave  him  to  mifery  and 
ruin.  But  he  changes  his  note,  when  he  underftands  his  fon  is 
married  to  a  lady  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 
He  then  launches  out  in  encomiums  on  'his  genius  and  fpiri^, 
declares  he  will  make  a  handfomefettlement,  and  accompanies 
Freeman  to  the  houfe  of  Sophy,  where  he  finds  every  thing 
prepared  for  a  concert  in  the  hall.  When  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom return  from  church,  the  old  gentleman,  by  his  blunt- 
nefs,  dlfcovers  that  his  fon  knew  nothing  at  all  of  mufic,  or 
Italian,  and   that  he  never  was   out  of  England.     The  fon 

^  pleads 
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pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  :  the  lady  is  mortified  to  find  fhe 
has  been  deceived,  but  foon  rccol lefts  herfelf ;  bears  her  difap- 
pointment  with  a  good  grace,  and  folemnly  renounces  her  owa 
pretenfions  to  the  gufto. — In  a  word,  all  parties  are  pleafed, 
and  the  old  man  is  gratified  with  a  country  dance.  To  this 
piece  is  prefixed  a  facetious  prologue,  written  by  Mr.  Garrick. 
The  farce  itfelf  is  not  dertitute  of  wit,  humour,  and  charac- 
ter ;  but  there  is  little  variety,  and  no  change  of  fortune  in  the 
conduct  of  the  drama. 

Art.  20.  Oh/ervations  on  the  pre/ent  State  of  the  Widoivs  and  Or^ 
pbcns  of  the  Protefant  Clergy  of  all  Denominaticnsy  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  With  the  Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  the  Re' 
lief  of  fuch  of  them  as  Jiand  in  Need  of  it.  To  <vohich  is  annexed^ 
a  brief  Account  of  the  VVidonus  Fund  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
%'vo.     Pr,   \s,      Henderfon. 

This  fcheme,  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  diffenting  clergymen,  and  written  by  a  native  of 
North  Britain,  as  we  perceive  by  fome  Scotch  idioms,  is  a  hint 
faken  from  the  fund  called  the  Widows  Fund,  in  the  church  of 
Scotland ;  an  inftitution  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes,  and  con- 
firmed by  ad.  of  parliament. 

Provifion  of  this  kind  to  be  eflablifhed  in  -different  com- 
munities, civil  as  well  as  ecclefia(Ucal,  would  not  only  anfwer 
the  humane  ends  here  propofed  in  favour  of  the  widow  and 
fatherlef:,  but  alfo  encourage  a  greater  number  of  individuals, 
to  contraft  the  matrimonial  engagement,  of  confequence  pro- 
mote population,  which  has  for  fome  time  declined  in  thofe 
kingdoms. 

Art.  21.  Rules  far  the    Choice  of  Hufjands.     Addreffed  to  all  the 

unmarried  Ladies  cf  Great  Britain.      To  nvhich   is  fuhjoinedy   a 

*  Liji  of  Juch  Gentlemen  as  are  at  this  Time  properly  qualifed  to  enter 

into  the  happy  Stats  of  Matrimony.     By  Diana  Philips,  Matron^ 

&c.     8w.    Pr,  I  J.   Williams. 

This  prurient  performance  feems  to  have  been  produced  by 
fome  ftiperannuated  retainer  to  a  Covent-Garden  temple  of 
Vtnus. 

Art.  22.  Four  Genuine  Lettirs,  tahich  lately  pa£ed  hetnjuecn  a  nolle 
Lord^  and  a  young  Woman  of  Fajhion.     To  ivhich  is  added ^  a  Let-^ 

.    terfrem  a  Lady  to  Mifs .     With  a   copious  Preface,  fet- 

tir^g  that  Affair  in  a  true  Ligk,  By  a  Friend  of  tl^  Earl  of 
' .    4/ff.     Pr.  2/. 

Whether  thefe  letters  be  genuine  or  fpurious,  itis  not  of  con- 
fequence to  enquire.  At  any  rate  the  editor  might  have  thought 
3  of 
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of  a  lefs  exceptionable  fcheme  for  raifing  a  little  money,  than 
that  of  gratiKing  the  malice  of  the  public,  by  expofing  the 
infirmities  and  domeftic  difquiets  of  private  families. 

Ait.  23.     A  Charge  to  the  Poets.     ^William  Whitehead,  ^J> 
Poet  Laureat.     /^io.     Pr.  is.     Dodfity. 

We  heartily  wifh  the  authority  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  good 
humour,  good  fenfe,  and  agreeable  verfes  fo  confpicuous  in  thisr 
exhortation,  may  prove  effedtual  in  appeafing  the  mutual  ani-' 
mofities  of  the  genus  irritabile  <vatum.     We  wilh  he  may  per- 
fuade  them  to  dojuftice  to  themfelves,  and  to  one  another  ;  tcr 
hear  their  rivals  praifed,  without  being  flung   with  envy,   and 
their  own  works  cenfured,  without  being  provoked  to  ra'ge  and 
recrimination  ;  to  be  contented  with  their  lot,  whatlbever  it 
may  be,    without  complaining   of    negled;  and   to   comfort 
themfelves  in  their  diftrefs  with  this  reftedion,  tha:t  though  they 
may  be  expofed  to  indigence  and  contempt  during  their  natural 
lives,  their  fame  will  findjufticein  the  decifion  of  pofterity. 
At  leaft  you'll  find,  thus  ftoic-like  prepared. 
That  verfeand  virtue  are  their  own  reward. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  judicious,  fatherly,  and  feafon- 
able  charge  ;  though  fome  ftarveling  bard,  who  can  fcarcegleari 
a  wretched  fubfillence  on  the  bleak  common  of  ParnalTus,  will 
be  apt  to  (hake  his  head,  and  fay,  *  Ah,  mafter  Whitehead, 
how  fluently  a  man  philofophifes  on  abftinence,  when  his  fto- 
mach  is  well  Ilored  with  capon  and  claret  ! 

Art.  24.  The  Proceedings  and  Sentence  of  the  fpiritual  Court  of  In- 
^uJJition  of  FoftugBl,  againji  Gabriel  Malagiida,  feftdt^  for 
Herefy,  Hypocrifyy  falfe  Prophecies,  l^c.  tSc  Faithfully  tranf 
fated  from  the  original  PoTtuguefe.     4/j.     Pr.    zs.      Marfh. 

To  us  who  live  in  a  country  blelTed  with  freedom  of  thought 
and  ample  toleration  of  confcience,  the  fentence  palled  upoa 
this  unhappy  fanatic  muft^appear  extraordinary.  Father  Ma- 
lagrida  was  condemned  to  be  ftrangled  publickly  with  a  rope, 
and  to  have  his  body  burnt  and  reduced  to  aflies  for  having 
written  certain  vifions,  and  pretended  to  work  miracles,  which 
plainly  evinced  that  his  intelleds  were  difordered. 

Art.  25.  The  Battle  of  the  Players  ;  in  Imitation  cf  vSwiftV  Battfe 
of  the  Books.  In  nvhich  are  inttcduced  the  Characters  of  all  the 
A6iors  and  Adireffes  on  the  Englifli  Stage ;  njjith  an  impartial 
Ejlimate  of  their  refpe^llve  Merits.  By  the  Author.  %-s;o»  \s. 
Richards. 

WMth  a  little  more  common  fenfe  and  decency  this  writer 
mi^ht  pafs  in  the  crowd  of  authors. 

4  Art. 
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Att.  26.  j1  Nt^iv Eftimate  of  Manners  and  Pr'ndpks :  or,  a  Compaq 
rifon  betivetn  Ancient  and  Modern  Times ,  in  the  three  great  Arti"  ■ 
cUs  of  Knowledge,  Happincfs,  and  Virtue.     Part  HI.    Of 
Happinefi  ;  in  ivhich  fame  Principles  of  Mr,  Roufl'eau    are  cxa' 
mined.     Svo.    Pr.  2s.  6d.     Millar. 

In  the  ninth  volume  ofthe  Critical  Review,  p.  ^89,  the  reader 
may  perufe  our  fentiments  on  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  this 
AVw  Ertimatc.  There  the  author  endeavoured  to  prove,  th*t 
Tve  moderns  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  knowing  than  the  ah- 
cienrs  ;  whence  he  infers  in  the  prefent  publication,  that  we  are 
more  virtuous  and  happy.  Should  the  premifes  be  granted,  the 
conclufion  may  do  well  enough  in  a  college  declamation  ;  but 
we  fear  it  will  not  always  hold  in  praftice,  as  if  may  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  virtue  and  happinefs  are  always  the  necellary 
handmaids  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  very  contrary  may  be 
demonftrated,  not  only  in  particular  circumftances,  but  with 
refpedl  to  the  world  in  general.  Does  it  appear  that  nations  who 
have  carried  the  arts  of  life  and  human  knowledge  to  the  high  eft 
perfedion,  are  by  any  means  more  brave,  more  generous,  more 
virtuous,  or  more  happy,  than  others  where  fcience  hath  fcarce 
penetrated  the  frontier,  or  is  yet  in  an  incipient  (late  ?  Doth 
not  knowledge,  themother  of  the  mechanic  arts,  beget  luxury, 
which  ferves  to  emafculate  the  mind,  and  plunge  whole  king- 
doms headlong  in  vice  and  corruption  ?  Accordingly  do  we  nof 
find,  that  corruption  in  particular,  fo  prolific  of  every  other 
vice,  hath  rifenin  proportion  to  the  commerce,  the  riches,  and 
the  luxury  of  nations  r  The  truth  is,  either  fide  of  the  queftioa 
will  admit  offpecious  arguments,  and  thefubjedlis  well  enough 
adapted  to  the  talents  of  an  academical  rhetor. 

The  apology  prefixed  contains  divers  ftrokes  of  humour,  and 
a  very  judicious  recommendation  of  the  ftudy  of  our  mother 
tongue,  at  the  two  great  feminarics  ofthe  kingdom,  where,  un- 
happily, all  exercifes  are  performed  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  can  prove  ferviceable  in  life  ooly  to  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers.  The  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  exceflive  reverence  fhewn 
for  Greek  and  Latin,  is  certainly  not  ill-founded  ;  but  we  wifli 
the  writer  had  confidered,  that  notwithflanding  the  mother 
tongue  is  almoft  intirely  ncgledled  at  the  univerfiiies,  tlieie  ap- 
pears no  great  reafon  to  blame  the  younger  iludents  for  giving 
too  clofe  attention  to  the  more  learned  languages.  A  Tally,  or 
Demofthenes,  may  indeed  grace  the  delk,  but  feldom  have  we 
ieen  the  leaves  of  thofe  divine  writers  foiled  by  reiterated 
turning. 

The  treatife  concludes  wiih  ftri<^ures  on  Mr.  Roufleau's  Dil^ 
courfe  on  the  Origin  and  Foundation  of  the  Inequality  among 
Mankind,  of  which  we  lately  gave  an  account  j  anditmuft 

Vpi..  Xlll.   Mar:h  J765.  S  b^ 
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be  confefTed  that  fome  of  them  are  juft  and  pertinent,  thoogft;. 
upon  the  whole,  the  author  appears  to  Roufleau  as  a  dwarf  climb- 
ing up  the  knees  of  a  coloffus. 

Art.  27.  The  Life  and  Amours  0/  Count  dg  Turennc,  originally 
^ivrote  in  French  by  the^  Author  of  the  Jeijos  Letters,  iimo^ 
Pr.  2s.     WilHams. 

The  original  narrative  of  the  count  de  Turenne*s  gallantries 
is-  To  deltitnre  of  merit,  that  we  need  fay  nothing  of  the  tran- 
flaticn.  The  man  who  could  fit  down  to  natiMalize  fo  indiffe- 
rent a  performance  is  beneath  the  ceniure  of  the  Reviewers. 

Art.  28.  King  David  Vindicated  from  a  laU  Mifreprefeniation  cf 
bis  Cjyaracitr.  In  a  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archhijhop  c/"  Canter- 
bury. By  Thomas  Patten,  D.  D.  late  Fel/ozv  of  C.  C.  C.  wciu 
ReSlor  of  Q\iMxz^ ^  Berks.     %--vo.     Pr.  is.    Rivington.    * 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Patten  pleads,  in  apology  for  this  critique  upon 
a  performance  entituled,  The  Life  of  the  Man  after  God's  o-ivn 
Heart,  that  the  filence  of  more  able  advocates  for  the  Jewifli 
monarch,  hath  devolved  the  talk  upon  him.  Surely  he  niull 
have  feen  Dr.  Chandler*?  Defence  of  King  David,  at  leaft,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  this  letter;  in  which  cafe  we  cannot 
think  he  has  fakly  meafured  his  own  wkh  that  gentleman's 
merit. 

Art.  29.      The  Neceffity    cf  Water-Baptifn.     Part.  II, 

This  is  the  fecond  part  of  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Fothergill,  or 
rather,  as  the  author  alledges,  a  defence  of  the  firfl:  part  from 
the  mifreprefentations  of  that  gentleman.  For  our  own  parts 
we  could  wilh,  that  part  of  the  element  in  difpute  were  applied 
to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  reverend  combatants,  and  walh  out 
thofe  ftains  left  on  the  facred  funflion,  by  the  virulence  and 
acrimony  of  wrong-headed  enthufialls,  and  narrow -minded 
bigots. 

Art.  30.  -/^  Treatife  on  the  Kin^s  Evil,  fatting  forth  a  nei*}  Thzory 
en  that  Difcafe  ;  and  a  nenxj  Method  cf  curing  indurated  and  ulce- 
roLed  Glands  of  the  Neci,  ^c.  By  T.  Durant,  Surgeon;  Lon- 
don. To  ivhich  are  added,  fenjeral  Cafes  cured  by.  the  Author, 
S^z/o.     Pr,  \s.     Waller. 

We  learn  from  this  performance,  that  all  the  methods  of 
practice  hitherto  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil,  are 
ineffeclual  ;  and  that  Mr.  T.  Durant,  furgeon,  in  Fetter-Lane, 
is  no  empiric,  although  he  keeps  to  himfelf  the  fecret  of  certain 
fpecific  remcdie.s  v.'h;ch  will  iafailibly  remove  and  eradicate  the 

nioft 
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moft  inveterate  fpccies  of  this  diftcmper,  T?iere  is  fomething 
mylierious,  however,  in  what  he  fays  in  his  preface  :  *  I'rofi- 
cients  in  phyfic  may  alfo  be  the  better  for  this  treatife  ;  a  fure 
way  being  chalked  out  to  them  to  cure  this  diftemper,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  'verhwi  Japitnti?  How  the  diliemper  is  to 
be  cured  according  to  the  proverb,  we  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  ; 
periiaps  the  words  vcrbum  fapienti,  are  ufcd  as  a  charm,  as  we 
have  feen  fome  cabaliftical  characters  applied  to  the  wrifts  ia 
agues.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Durant  aflurcs  us,  that  his  prac- 
tice is  eftablilhed  on  found  theory.  We  will  take  his  word  for 
it ;  and  by  way  of  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver,  remind  him  of  an- 
other proverb,  Vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur. — Should  we  fay  any 
more  he  might  turn  our  own  battery  upon  us,  and  reply,  Vir 
Icquitur  qui  pauca  fapit, 

Art.  31.  An  Epijile  from  laefy  Jane  Gray  to  Lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley. Sufpoftd  to  have  been  tori tt en  in  the  Tower,  a  fe^vj  Dayt 
before  they  fufered.     ^to,     Pr.  u,     Dodfley. 

There  is  nature,  fontlment,  and  pathos,  together  with  a  gootj 
ftiare  oi  poetical  merit  in  this  performance,  which  the  authoj* 
has  infcribed  to  lady  Hervey  of  Xckworth. 

Art.   32.    Horzct^s  FirJI  Satire  Modernizedy  and  addreffed  to  ]zzoh 
Henriques.     4/0.     Fr.  \s.     Cooke. 

^id  rides  P 
Pray  Gentlefolks  forbear  your  Scoffing. 

Swift. 

We  have  found  much  entertainment  in  this  burlefque,  which 
abounds  with  humorous  ftrokes,  tho'  the  meafure  Ibmetimes 
halts  for  it,  and  certain  rhymes  indicate  the  Hibernian  pronui^* 
elation,  e.  g. 

*  To  return  to  our  foldler,  our  plowman,  and  trader. 
Not  forgetting  their  worthy  comparion  the  pleader — . 

■■         inceflant  in  toil,  all  around  fee  her  fcrape. 
Then  bear  off  the  burden,  to  add  ro  her  heap. 

—  to  a  *  gofling  thefe  figures  might  call  for  explaining. 
But  with  half  an  eye,  Jacob,  you'll  fpy  out  my  meaning'— » 
We  arc  moreove  a  little  fcandalized  at  this  wag's  reprefenting 
the  patriot,  Jacob  Henriques,  as  a  covetous,  old,  rich  curmud-r 
j;eon  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  all  this  honeft  Hebrew's 
wealth  confifts  in  his  public  virtue,  his  knowledge  in  political 
arithmetic,  and  his  feven  bleffed  daughters. 

•  QuaEre,  Whether  does  he  mean  by  gfjin'g,  a  ^reen  goofe, 
or  a  certain  worthy  a n  of  L n  ? 
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Art.  33.    T/^^  Rofciad  o/*C-v-ntG-rcl-n.     By  the  Author.    4/r. 
Pr.   IS.  6d.     Gretton. 

There  is  fome  ambition  in  this  puny  champion's  attempt  to 

wield  the  club  of  the  Herculean  Ch U :  but,  alas  !  finding  his 

ftrength  was  not  fufRcient  to  raife  it  from  the  ground,  he  bran- 
dilhes  a  light  wooden  javelin, 

telumque  imhelle,  fine  iHu 


Conjee  it '^  •  ■  ■ 

The  author  of  the  C — t  G — n  Rofciad  is  a  poor  babbler  in 
the  pack,  that  opens  at  random,  without  a  nofe  to  fcent  the 
game,  without  teeth  to  offend  his  prey. 

Art.  34.     The    Four    Farthing-Candles.     A  Satire.     Infcribed  to 
A D ,  Efq-y  ^to.     Pr.  IS.     Morley. 

By  the  four  farthing  candles  are  typified  a  confteUation  of  fa- 
tiiifts,  who  have  lately  blazed  in  our  poetical  hemifphere,  and 
probably  Ihook,  from  their  malignant  tails,  fome  baleful  influ- 
ence on  this  author  or  his  friends.  One  of  the  four,  however, 
is  no  more  than  an  humble  fattelite,  cold  and  bleak,  and  bar- 
ren, that  revolves  round  the  Saturnian  planet  Ch II.     We 

fuppofe  this  is  the  perfon  whom  our  author  celebrates  as  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  a  new  Rofciad,  flieltered  under  Ch ll's  pro- 

teftion 

*  Thus  from  the  village  where  aloof 

A  cottage  rears  its  humble  roof. 

Of  dirt  and  clay  composed,  a  fluine, 

To  gentle  goddefs  Cloacine ; 

Clofe  by  its  fide  devoted  ftands, 
There  plac'd  by  careful  Clodpole's  hands. 
Left  the  fiift  ftorm,  that  frowns  on  day, 
Should  blow  the  tottering  pile  away.' 

We  would  advife  the  author  of  the  Four  Farthing-Candles,, 
whofoever  he  is,  to  defift  from  the  unequal  conteft ,  for  in 
trmging  dirt  he  will  find  himfelf  no  match  for  fome  of  the  for- 
midable heroes  whom  he  has  ventured  to  attack,  or  if  he  was> 
he  would  be  foiled  even  by  his  vidtory. 

Art.  3  c;.  An  Epijile  to  the  Author  of  the  Four  Farthing  Candles, 
By  the  Author  if  the  Rofciad  o/'C-v-nt-G-rd-n.  j^to.  Pr.  6d, 
Gretton. 

The  four  farthing  candles  afford  a  tolerable  blaze  of  light, 
with  fome  warmth  ;  but  this,  in  comparifon,  is  a  dull,  melan- 
choly rufli  light,  that  fcarce  ferves  to  difiinguifh  the  meagre  re- 
paft  of  a  farthing  pye^ 

Art» 
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hv\.  <^6.  7he  Exhortation.     J  Poem.     ^to»    Pr.  Is.    WoodfaH. 
^ocirca 'vi'vite  fortes,  Hor. 

From  the  exordium  of  this  poem,  the  author  Teems  to  think 
the  nation  wanted  another  Tyrtaus  to  animate  her  drooping  fpi- 
rits,  and  in  this  charafter  he  has  ftept  forth  : 

*  Rouze,  rouze  Britannia  !  quick  dry  up  thy  teats. 
Nor  let  exulting  Gaul  behold  thy  fears.' 

Britain  has  had  very  little  caufe  of  late  to  whimper  ;  nor  do 
we  remember  to  have  feen  any  marks  of  her  defpondence.  Had 
it  been  neceflary  to  give  her  a  fillip,  this  pdem  would,  no  doubt, 
have  produced  a  proper  effedl :  for  to  give  a  higher  zell  to  this 
exhortation,  the  author  has  fqueezed  in  thepraifes  of  the  dead, 
as  well  as  of  the  living  heroes,  whether  natives  or  allies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  poetry  is  not  amifs,  and  yet  w^e  cannot  re- 
commend it  as  the  produftion  of  a  capital  genius. 

Art.  37.    Tht   Cuhy  at   Newmarket.     A  Tale.     4/^.     Pr.    i  s, 
Dodfley. 

We  wilh  young  Bruin  had  been  licked  into  fome  form,  before 
he  (hewed  himfelf  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  :  but, 
however,  it  is  happy  for  him  that  he  can  make  himfelf  agreed- 
able  to  thofe  patrons  on  whofe  protediion  he  feems  more  im- 
mediately to  depend. 

With  refpeft  to  the  tale,  we  will  not  pretend  to  point  out  its 
beauties.     The  fcope  of  it  feems  to  be  contained  in  thefe  lines  : 

*  Your  lordihip  here  then  may  obferve, 

That  nonfenfe  frequently  will  ferve 

To  fet  a  table  on  a  roar. 

And  drive  dull  fadnefs  out  of  door.' 

There  is,  without  all  doubt,  a  diverting  vein  of  nonftnfe-r' 
nay,  we  will  affirm,  there  are  as  many  forts  of  nonfenfe  as  of 
•wit ;  and  furely  he  deferves  fome  degree  of  praifc  who  can 
adapt  his  nonfenfe  to  the  taftc  of  his  company.  How  far 
this  author  is  thus  qualified  to  entertain  the  great,  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  by  perufing  the  Cub  at  Newmarket. 

Art.    38.    Elegia  fcripta  in    Coemterio    Rnjlico    Lattlne    Reddita, 
4/0.     Pr.  I  s.     Miilar. 

This  tranflation  of  Mr.  Gray's  beautiful  elegy  is  extremely 
■well  executed,  and  the  dedicatory  epillle  to  the  poet,  trufy 
olalllcal. 

S  3  Art, 
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Dr.   Wi\Con*s  Remarks  *    upon  fame  Pajfagts    of  the    Critica! 
Review, /i?r  Odober  1761.  Art.  V. 

'T^HE  account  of  iny  edition  of  Mr.  Robins's  Mathematical 
Tra6l>,  which  was  publifhed  in  the  Critical  Review  for 
Oflober  laft,  contains  fevcral  injurious  refle^lions.  How  ill- 
grounded  they  are  will  readily  appear  by  the  following  re- 
marks, which  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  to  the  paflTages  thennfelvcs, 
extradled  from  that  journal. 

Jt  is  faid  there,  page  267.  The  learned  editor  has  inferled  nc~ 
thing  in  this  colleSlion  hut  ivhat  nvas  hefcre  kno^n  to  the  public  ih 
detached  pieces y  except  the  preface  \ — together  icith  an  appendix^ — 

Remark  i.  In  this  cclleflion  are  many  difiertatlons  written 
fcy  Mr.  Robins,  which  had  never  been  publifhed  ;  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  title  page,  and  more  particularly  in  the  pre- 
face, {a) 

*  Our  inferring  the  above  remarks  will  fhew  that  we  are  de- 
lirous  of  doii'g  juftice  to  the  chara^cr  of  every  gentleman 
vvho  thinks  liimfelf  injured  by  our  criticifms  ;  though  we  mult 
confefs  we  look  upon  this  angry  prnduftion  of  Dr.  Wilfon,  sf  a 
ftratsgcm  to  difpiay  his  own  erudition,  and  found  the  praifes 
of  his  niendDr.  Pcmberton.  After  the  u:oft  careful  perufal  of 
the  article  in  our  review  on  the  do(ftor*s  edition  of  Mr.  Robiu&'s 
Mathematkal  Tradls,  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  that  we  have 
given  hiin  juft  caufe  of  offence.  We  differed,  it  is  true,  with 
the  doclor  in  certain  opinions;  we  expreiTed  our  fear  left  his 
learning  might  appear  rather  oilentatious  and  unfeafonable  to 
many  readers  ;  but  we  fubjoined  **  that  as  toourfelves,  we  were 
fatisfied  with  the  inftrudion  he  offered,  without  being  at  all 
difgufted  'with  his  manner."  Candor  required  that  the  doflor 
ihould  have  quoted  thefe  words  in  his  remarks,  unlefs  he 
Vanted  to  perfuade  the  reader  that  the  Reviewers  were  ftrongl}'' 
prejudiced  againll  his  performance. 

The  publications  of  the  month  may  be  fufficient  to  convince 
Dr.  Wilfon  how  little  leifure  we  hare  for  altercation  ;  howe- 
ver, we  fliall  endeavour  to  make  fuch  ftridures  on  his  principal 
remark?,  as  will  be  fufficient  to  vindicate  our  own  impartiality, 
and  prove,  that  if  the  do<^or  is  not  captious  in  his  objtdions, 
at  leaft,  he  regards  his  publication  with  the  too  indulgent 
eyes  of  a  fond  parent. 

(«)  We  could  wifh  the  do£lor  had  pointed  out  many  differta- 
tions  in  thiscolledion  which  were  not  before  known  10  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  fmce  caft  cur  eye  over  the  perfcrm.ance,  andean 
affure  the  reader,  thut  except  a  fewinconclufive  experiments  on 
the  refiftanceof  the  air,  there  is  not  a  fingle  piece  in  the  collec- 
tion, but  has  the  date  cf  its  firft  publication  in  the  margin. 

Pag. 
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Pag.  274.  Dr.  Ifilfon  has  enriched  his  narrati<ve  vAth—a great 
dumber  cf  learnt  J  remarks  in  geometry  and  phyjical  knoiuledgey — . 
Many  of  th'Je^  hciut^jery  may  appear  ojientatious  and  unfeafonahle^ 
as  fvery  crcaftcn  is  feixed  Jor  introducing  his  rejle^ions  upon  the 
ancient  and  mcdtm  geometry. 

Re  m.  2.  In  publidiing  the  mathematical  trails  of  a  friend,  who 
in  his  liic-timc  had  conftantly  recommended  the  ancient  geo- 
metry, in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  many  ;  I  thought  it 
not  unfcafonablc  to  enkrge  on  that  fubje^S,  and  to  confirm 
his  fentiments  by  various  authorities,  [b) 

Pag.  274.  We  proceed  noijo  to  the  appendix,  in 'which  Dr.  Wilfon 
'Vindicates  his  friend.  The  firji  point  he  labours^  is,  to  rffcue  his 
Jri  end  front  the  imputation  cf  flagiarifm^  ivhich  he  effeSis  by  leaving 
it  a  moot  point  ^Ijether  his  oti*er  friend^  Dr.  Pemberton,  had  not 
been  the  literary  hufar,  and  Mr.  Robins  only  the  recei-ver  cf  the 
plunder.  The  cafe  is  as  folloivs  :  Dr.  Simfon  of  Glaf^OTV  had  di- 
monfiratedlhat  celebrated  problem  of  Alha-zen^  *  T^o  fnd  iht  ray^nvhich 
iffuingfrom  a  given  point ,  fhould  be  rrflc^ed  by  a  fpherical  furface 
to  the  eye,  in  any  gi'vcn  pofttion^  long  before  the  year  1 7 29.  About 
that  time  he  began  to  teach  it  publicly  in  his  clajsy  and  to  gi-ve  hrs 
pupils  copies  of  itj  as  it  afternwzrds  appeared  in  his  treatife  on  Conic 
SeJIions  ;  and,  in  the  year  I7.39,  ^^'  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^'/^  °f  ''^'V  ^^-' 
monfralion  as  hiso<zvn,  in  hisfe9jere  critique  upon  Dr.  Smithes  Optics. 

Rem.  3.  Tfee  real  ftate  of  the  cafe  iindifgiiired  is  this.  Mr. 
Robins,  in  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Smith's  Optics,  had  taken  occa- 
fion  to  demcnftrat€  a  c-onftruftion,  which  Shifiiis  had  given 
for  the  fohition  of  a  certain  problem  of  Alliazen.  Dr.  Simfon, 
not  till  eleven  years  after,  publiOies  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Conies  a  fimilar  fohition,  and  fays  :  That  lie  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  explain  it  in  his  academical  leftures  ever  fmce 
1729,  had  even  communicated  it  in  writing,  and  that  he  had 
found  it  a  length  of  time  before  ;  expreliing  a  jealoufy,  that 
Mr.  Robins,  whofe  demonftration  proceeded  upon  the  fame 
principles  with  his  own,  muft  have  been  informed  of  what  he 
had  done.  And  though  it  is  here  afl'erted,  that  Mr.  Robins 
has  publilhcd  Dr.  Simfon's  demonibation  ;  Dr.  Simfon  only 
feys,  that   the    demonftration  in   Mr.  Robins  was   not   much 

\b)  Whether  it  was  neceifary  to  enlarge  upon  a  point  that 
«  now  univerfally  received,  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  upon 
which  the  doftor  and  the  reviewers  will  not  probably  agree. 
And  we  fear  the  dofbor  will  never  be  able  to  convince  mankind, 
that  a  tedious  critique  on  Burrow  and  Newton,  and  a  panegyric 
on  mariiematics,  could  anfwer  any  other  purpofe  than  the  gra- 
lilicafion  of  vanity,  by  an  ollentatious  difplay  of  the  hard  names 
«f  authors  quoted  in  the  margin. 

S  4  <Jifferent 
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different  from  his  own,  but  is  very  follidtous,  for  certain  rea- 
fons,  that  it   fliould  not  be  thought  the  fame.  (<■) 

Pag.  275.  In  the  fscond  edition  of  Simfon*s  Conic  Se^ions,  the 
tlcclor  complains  that  Mr.  Robins  jhould  hanje  taken  no  notice  of  the 
method  hi  came  by  this  demonf  ration  \  '  Num  earn  ipfe  invenerat, 
aut  ahunde  acceperat  \  a>id  indeed  infinuatesy  that  he  nvas  lefs 
iandid  than  might  he  expired  from  a  gentleman,  nvhofe  genius  flood 
in  no  need  of  bon  o-wed  difccueries.  This  matter  Dr.  Wilfon  cndea- 
'■jcurs  to  clear  np^  by  acquainting  us,  that  Mr.  Robins  had  the  de- 
tsionf  ration  from  Dr.  Pemberion,  but  'was  not  at  liberty  to  ufe  his 
name  ;  and  that  the  faid  Dr.  Pemberton  had  confidered  the  problem 
nbo've  eighteen  years  beforey  and  had  comrnunicated  it  to  Dr.  Wilfon 
it'l^cn  they  ^-^ere  felknufudcr.ts  at  Paris.  Without ,  honfjc'ver,  call- 
7ng  the  DoSlcrs  ^veracity  in  qucfion^  nve  cannct  help  remarking,  that 
it  looks  a  little  cfentaticus  in  Air.  Robins  to  publijh  directly,  as  if 
it  ixjere  his  oixm,  a  dem'jnjiration  nuhich  he  had  from  another  per^ 
fon,  efpecially  as  the  problem  ivas  of  importance,  and  but  imperfeclly 
Jolved  by  the  bejl  maihematicians.  He  might  at  leaf  have  mentioned 
that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  a  friend,  nvhofe  name  he 
nvas  net  at  liberty  to  make  public.  Another  extraordinary  circumjlance 
is,  that  Dr.  Pemberton  Jhould  ha've  kept  by  him  for  the  fpace  of 
eighteen  years,  a  demonjlration  that  refers  more  honour  on  his  genius 
than  all  the  publications  of  his  life,  and  at  lafl  Juffer  it  to  fee  the 
light  as  the  ijuork  of  another.  The  DoSior  had  not  made  fo  many 
important  difco'veries  in  geometry  or  phyjics,  as  to  make  light  of  a  de- 
monjlration that  dijiinguifljes  great  depth  and  ability  in  both.  He 
ivas  daily  communicating  fomethiug  to  the  public,  either  in  his  onun 
name,  or  through  the  channel  of  the  Philojophical  Tranja^iom,  lefs 
dejer'ving  the  public  attention ;  ^whence  ive  may  fairly  conclude,  that 

(c)  Poflibly  the  reader  may  think  our  flate  of  the  cafe  at 
leail  as  intelligible  and  undifguifed  as  the  doftor's.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  Dr.  Simfon  demonflrated  the  problem,  and 
taught  it  publickly  in  his  clafs,  long  before  it  was  pubJiflied  as 
his  own  by  Mr.  Robins  ;  and  this  is  all  we  have  affiimed,  not 
only  upon  Dr.  Simfon's  teftimony,  but  from  our  own  know- 
iedge ;  nor  can  we  at  all  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Robins 
iliould  be  unacquainted  with  this  folulioa,<:onfidering  theinter- 
courfe  between  the  countries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  folution  was  not  Mr.  Robins's  :  Dr.  Wilfon  acknow- 
Jt  dge^.  that  he  had  it  from  Dr.  Pemberton,  and  yet  Mr.  Ro- 
bin^ leaves  the  world  to  afcribe  the  dJfcovery  to  himfelf;  whence 
he  may  be  fairly  taxed  with  olUntation,  and  claiming  an  unjuft 
right  to  the  fruits  of  his  friend's  genius. — Thus,  in  the  iffue, 
our  candid  remarker  muft  either  confefs,  that  Mr.  Robins  had 
not  the  demonftraticn  from  Dr.  Petr.berton,  or  he  muft  allovy 
V^ha:  we  axTertcd  that  he  was  vain  and  oflentatious; 
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Dr.  PemhertorCs  claim  mnjl  rejl  n.{;hoUy  upon  his  own  and  his  friemts 
credit,  luhich  it  is  not  cur  inttntion  to  difpule,  though  ive  think  cur- 
felnjes  fupported  in   this  by  ftrong  prefumptions. 

Rem.  4.  Thus  whatever  Dr.  Simfon  hasfaid  in  his  own  caufc 
is  to  be  admitted  without  any  hefiration,  while  my  veracity  is 
to  be  impeached  in  the  caufe  of  anotlier  ;  and  in  a  point, 
wherein  1  have  no  other  intereft  than  to  vindicate  a  friend 
from  a  fufpicion  Dr.  Simfon  had  entertained  of  him, 
which  I  Itnevv  to  be  groiindlefs ;  in  doing  which  I  have 
exprefled  myfelf  in  terms  of  the  greateil  refpedl  towards  Dr. 
Simfon.  (</) 

At  leaft  Mr.  Robins  mull  not  be  difcharged  from  Dr.  Sim- 
fon's  fufpicions,  but  by  transferring  the  plagiarifm  to  Dr. 
Pemberton,  though  of  a  moft  chimerical  kind,  the  robbing 
Pr.  Simfon  of  an  invention,  without  any  defign  of  giving  him- 
felf  the  credit  of  it. 

The  proof  is,  that  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  Pem- 
berton Aiould  keep  by  him  unpublifljed  for  fo  many  years  a  dc- 
monftration  of  a  problem  of  fuch  importance  and  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated, and  but  imperfedly  folvcd  by  the  bell  mathemati- 
cians, requiring  alfo  fuch  deep  abilities  in  phyfics  as  well  as 
mathematics,  that  the  folution  of  it  would  have  reflcdled  more 
honour  on  his  genius  than  all  the  publications  of  his  life. 

And  to  encreale  the  wonder,  it  is  aflerted,  that  Dr.  Pemberton 
was  daily  communicating  fomething  to  the  public,  cither  in  his 
own  name,  or  through  the  channel  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aflions.  This  diftinftion  between  Dr.  Pemberton's  own  name, 
and  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<^ions,  1  leave  this  author  to  ex- 
plain. But  furely  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  fhew,  where 
Dr.  Pemberton  could,  with  any  propriety,  except  in  the  Philo- 
fophical Tranfaftions,  have  delivered  a  problem   of  this  kind; 

(d)  Have  we  any  more  than  Dr.  Wilfon*s  afleveration  in  this 
cafe,  and  are  not  we  at  liberty  to  pay  as  much  regard  to  Dr. 
Simfon's  fufpicions,  and  to  probability,  as  to  the  alfertion  of 
the  remarker  }  We  did  not  prefume  to  quet\ion  Dr.  Wilfon's 
veracity,  but  we  intimated  our  furprize,  that  Mr.  Robins  fliould 
neither  have  mentioned  Dr.  Simfon,  nor  Dr.  Pemberton, 
though^  k  is  probable  he  knew  what  the  former  had  done,  and 
it  is  afHrmed  he  borrowed  the  demonflration  from  the  latter. 
As  to  transferring  the  plagiarifm  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  reader 
iiced  only  confult  our  words,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilfon,  to  be 
fatisfied  we  had  no  fuch  intention.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  us,  from  all  that  Dr.  Wilfon  has  advanced  in  this  laboured 
remark,  that  Dr.  Pemberton  has  not  to  this  day  folvcd,  or 
even  publiflicd,  iho  problem. 

and 
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and  in  thofe  colleftions  nothing  had  been  inlerted  by  Df. 
Pemberton,  fince  I723,  when  in  treating  on  the  rainbow,  a 
fubjed  much  more  celebrated  and  of  greater  importance  tiian 
this  problem  of  Alhazen,  he  there  employed  the  foundation 
of  his  folution  of  Alhazen's  problem,  {e) 

Here  it  might  be  fufficient  to  alk,  did  not  Dr.  Simfbn  keep 
his  folution  long  to  himfelf,  and  afterwards  referve  it  for  his 
academical  leftures,  where  he  imparted  it  only  to  his  fcholars, 
for  many  years;  not  producing  it  to  the  public  till  1750  ?  Dr. 
Pemberton  never  had  fcholars  to  explain  his  inventions  to  ;  and 
if  he  was  too  remifs  in  regard  to  the  public,  the  reafon  is 
very  obvious,  as  it  appears  by  his  permitting  it  at  laft  to  come 
forth  without  any  mention  made  either  direftly  or  by  innuendo 
of  himfelf,  that  he  had  not  that  exalted  idea  of  it  which  this 
writer  affedls  to  entertain.  (/) 

But  to  be  more  particular,  what  the  great  importance  of  this 
problem  is,  farther  than  a  curious  mathematical  fpeculation,  or 
what  thofe  depths  of  philofophical  knowledge  are,  which  the 
folution  of  this  problem  requires,  I  am  yet  to  learn  ;  and  as  to 
its  celebrity,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  Dr.  Barrow  had 
taken  cognizance  of  the  problem,  as  it  came  in  his  way  in  the 

(f)  The  reviewers  will  fuffer  the  doflor  to  indulge  unmolell* 
cd  in  all  that  is  waggifh  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  but  they 
mult  be  allowed  to  cxprefs  their  furprize  at  his  want  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  in  defirlng  to  know  the  difierence  between  publi- 
cations in  Dr.  Pemberton's  own  name,  and  through  the  chan* 
nel  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaiSions.  Pray,  Sir,  have  there 
been  no  anonymous  papers  ever  publiflicd  in  the  Tranfadions  f 
If  fo,  why  might  not  a  gentleman  of  fuch  invincible  modelty, 
as  to  fuffer  his  dilcoveries  to  he  claimed  by  another,  likewife 
communicate  anonymous  papers  to  the  fociet-y  >  As  to  the  fub- 
jedl,  more  important  than  Alhazen's  problem,  upon  which  Dr. 
Pemberton  was  employed  fmce  the  year  1723,  we  muft  confefs 
ourfclves  totally  in  the  dark,  and  will  cfteem  it  a  favour  if  the 
doftor  will  oblige  us  with  feme  information,  as  he  feemsto  bedeep 
in  the  fecrets  of  that  profound  geometrician. 

(/)  Here  our  remarker  gives  up  Mr.  Robins  intirely,  be- 
ing fedulous  only  about  vindicating  the  reputation  of  Dr. 
Pemberton.  It  was  our  dcfign  to  Ihew,  that  Dr.  Simfon  had 
caufe  for  complaint,  and  that  either  Mr.  Robins  ought  to 
have  mentioned  Dr.  Simfon  or  Dr.  Pemberton's  name;  or 
that  the  right  to  the  folution  muft  reft  wholly  upon  Dr.  Wilfon's 
aflertion;  in  which  opinion  we  muft  ftill  remain,  until  more 
undeniable  documents  are  produced. 

eourfe 
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Courfe  of  his  optical  leisures  ;  where  he  gives  Alhazen*s  folu- 
tion  of  it,  fignifying  that  he  had  attempted  to  find  out  one 
more  concife,  but  without  fuccefs.  This  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited two  great  geometers,  Huygens  and  Slufius,  to  attempt 
the  problem,  and  fmce  the  Marquis  de  I'Hofpital  in  his  treatife 
of  Conic  Sections,  &c.   introduced  it  amongil  his  problems,  (g) 

{g)  Pray  what  more  would  Dr.  Wjlfon  defire  than  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  problem* by  an  analyfis  of  the  antient  form,  which 
he  has  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  recommend  in  his  preface  ? 
What  can  give  greater  importance  to  a  problem,  in  pure  geo- 
metry, than  its  having  been  impcrfeAly  folved  by  the  heft 
mathematicians  of  the  age  ?  In  vain  does  the  rcnrjarker  endea- 
vour to  depreciate  the  value  of  Dr.  Simfon's  demonftration, 
while  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  foiled  the  abilities  of 
a  Barrow,  a  Huygens,  and  a  THofpital.  A  geometrical  de- 
monftration  was  the  very  thing  fought,  and  this  never  was 
effefled  cither  by  Slufuis,  Huygens,  THofpital,  or  even  by  Dr. 
Femberton  ;  the  three  former  having  only  attempted  it  by  £» 
imperfed  analyfis,  the  feveral  fteps  and  prcgreflion  of  which 
were  to  themfclves  unfatisfadlory.  If  Dr.  Wilfon  had  confulted 
the  mffolahum  of  Slufuis,  he  would  have  found  that  in  his  owa 
opinion,  the  principles  upon  which  he  founded  the  calculation 
for  his  folution  of  Alhazen's  problem,  were  imperfect ;  for  he 
has  there  given  another  in  preference.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  enter  upon  a  ftrift  examination  of  what  progrefs  Dr. 
Pemberton  has  made  in  the  folution  of  the  problem.  Even 
his  conftrudion  is  ungeometrical,  though  his  demonftratioii 
ferves  well  enough  for  the  purpofe  intended,  which  was  very 
remote  from  a  geometrical  analyfis  of  the  problem  in  debate. 
And  as  to  the  folution  of  the  fecond  problem  on  the  rainbow,  by 
afiigning  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  Dr.  Simfon's  triangle, 
which  the  remarker  quotes,  it  would  have  been  as  much  to 
his  purpofe,  had  he  tranfcribed  a  queftion  out  of  the  ino^e- 
nious  Mr.  Cocker's  Arithmetic.  However,  we  could  wifli  we  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  dates  of  all  thefe  vaft  difcoveries. 
Now  with  refpeft  to  Dr.  Simfon,  his  analyfis  is  equally  fimple 
and  geometrical  ;  notwithftanding  the  opinion  given  by  Mr. 
Robins,  that  in  a  problem  fo  complicated  this  was  impoflible  ; 
and  as  to  the  confirudion  of  the  problem,  it  mufl  be  admired 
for  its  concife  elegance,  by  every  one  capable  of  cbferving  how 
clofely  the  doftor  has  trod  in  the  footfieps  of  the  befi:  ancient 
geometricians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  nothing,  to  us  whofe 
bufinefs  only  it  was  to  (licw,  that  Dr.  Wilfon  had  by  no  means 
cleared  up  Mr.  Robins's  ch  a  rather  from  the  imputation  of  pla» 
giarifm  from  Dr.  Simfon,  or  at  lead  claimir^gfor  his  own  what 
belonged  to  Pr.  Pemberton, 
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Thefe  calculations  produced  feveral  foiutions,  and  at  length 
that  which  Dr.  Simfon  has  exhibited;  the  hyperbola,  by  which 
the  problem  is  here  folved,  being  determined  by  Huygens-from 
its  afymptotes,  and  by  Slufius  from  the  fame  diameter  as  Dr. 
Simfon,  though  the  ordinates  to  that  diameter  are  afligned  by 
a  different  rule  ;  fo  that  Dr.  Simfon  has  in  fa£l  done  nothing 
more  than,  by  an  analyfis  of  the  ancient  form,  attaining 
nearly  to  Slufius's  folution,  and  from  thence  deducing  a  geome- 
trical demonftration  of  it.  Now  who  are  the  mathematicians 
whom  the  author  would  infinuate  to  have  folved  the  problem 
lefs  perfedlly  than  Dr.  Simfon  ?  Certainly  none  of  thefe  now 
named.  It  is  indeed  true,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Simfon's  own  idea, 
that  a  problem  is  not  perfectly  folved,  till  the  limits  and  deter- 
minations attending  it  areaffigned:  and  thus  neither  Dr.  Simfon 
nor  any  one  elfe  has  folved  this  problem  perfedly,  except  Dr. 
Pemberton  ;  from  whom  I  have  given  the  limits,  whereby  the 
Clumber  of  foiutions  may  be  determined  in  all  cafes. 

This  Dr.  Simpfon  gives  not  the  leaft  intimation  of,  though 
Dr.  Pemberton  in  the  fbrementioncd  problems  on  the  rain- 
bow (Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  No.  375.)  had  fet  the  exam- 
ple ;  and  fliewn  t\\e  genuine  method  in  folid  problems  of  de- 
riving, in  imitation  of  Apollonius,  their  requifite  determina- 
tions and  limits  from  the  general  folution. 

But,  to  conclude,  it  may  perhaps  facilitate  the  reader's  ap- 
prehending what  has  been  now  faid,  if  the  problem  be  fet  down, 
which  Dr.  Simfon,  without  introducing 
any  deep  philofophical  fpeculation,  reduces 
to  a  fimple  mathematical propofition,  thus : 
The  circle  FG,  whofe  center  is  A,  being  gi- 
ven in  pofition,  alfo  two  points  B,  C  given 
in  the  plane  of  the  circle  ;  to  find  in  the 
circumference  the  point  D  fuch,  as  B  D, 
CD  being  drawn,  they  fhall  make  equal 
angles  with  the  femidiameter  A  D. 

Now  here,  A  H  being  taken  (as  Huygens  and  after  him 
Slufius  had  done)  a  third  proportional  to  AB  and  AF,  alfo 
AK  athird  proportional  to  AC  and  AG,  after  the  marquis  de 
PHofpital  had  taught,  that  HD  and  DK  being  drawn,  the 
angles  AH D,  AKD  were  equal,  and  had  alfo  with  the  fore- 
faid  authors  drawn  the  line  liK;  Dr.  Simfon  had  the  pene- 
tration to  difcern,  that,  this  line  dividing  the  equal  angles 
AHD,  AKD,  the  angles  on  each  fide  would  have  the  fame 
difference,  and  confequently  the  point  D  would  be  the  vertex 
«f  a  triangle,  as  HDK,  wherein  the  angles  at  the  bafe,  DHIC, 
**  HKD 
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HKD  would  have   a    given  differejice,    the   angles     AHK 
and  AKH,  which  have  the  fame  diffeieiice,  being  both  given. 

This  now  is  the  fublime  difcovery,  which  (hews  greater 
marks  of  genius  than  appears  Ln  all,  that  Dr.  Pemberton 
has  publiflied  in  his  whole  life ;  for  the  other  part  of  the  folu- 
tion,  which  is  the  afligning  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  this  tri- 
angle, for  which  Dr.  Simfon  has  premifed  a  diftinft  propofition. 
Dr.  Pemberton  had  publilhed  fix  years  before  Dr.  Sinnfon  had 
communicated  his  folution  to  any  one.  The  fecond  problem 
on  the  rainbow  is   folved  by  this   very  locus  in  this  manner. 

In  the  triangle,  C  M  L,  iu 
that  propofition,  C  M  N  be- 
ing an  angle  given,  the  an- 
gle NML  is  fliewn  to  be 
equal  to  MCL  (that  is, 
that  the  angle  CMN  is  the  difference  between  MCL  and 
QML)  and  hence  the  line  MC  being  bifeded  by  the  line  PR 
drawn  parallel  to  CL,  the  triangles  PRM  andRMQ  will  be 
fimilar,  and  the  reftangle  under  P  R  Q  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
RM,  or  RL;  and  thence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  point  L  is 
in  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  whofe  center  is  P,  and  that  touches 
MN  in  the  point  M,  by  the  interfedlion  of  which  hyperbola, 
and  the  circle  of  this  propofition  the  point  L  is  found. 

Again  it  is  immediately  afterwards  fhewn,  that  LT  drawn 
parallel  to  N  M  will  be  ordinately  applied  in  the  hyperbola  to 
the  diameter  CM,  and  that  the  angle  MLT  is  equal  to 
MCL ;  but  upon  this  angle  Dr.  Simfon's  analyfis  of  the  locus 
is  entirely  founded. 

Here  let  me  obferve,-  that  Dr.  Pemberton  did  not  confine 
himfelf  to  one  form  ;  but  as  his  original  analyfis  furnilhed  a 
very  commodious  demonftration  in  the  trifeftion  of  a  circular 
arch  by  this  locus,  fo  the  other  confideration  is  applied  in 
demonftrating  Slufius's  folution  of  Alhazen's  problem,  as 
there  more  convenient. 

Nor  was  he  fo  captivated  with  his  demonftration  of  Slufius's 
conftrudiion,  as  not  to  confider  Huygens's  alfo  ;  of  which  I 
have  accordingly  added  a  demonftration,  and  farther  have  fub- 
joined  another  folution  of  the  problem,  of  a  different  form  from 
any,  which  had  been  before  e.^hibited. 

Pag.  276.  JIl  the  French  philofophers,  he  (Dr.  Wilfon)  fays, 
have  conn  into  Mr,  Robins' s  method  of  explaining  Sir  Ifaac  Nek- 
ton's dodritie;  in  confirmation  of  nvhich  he  quotes  a  pciffage  from 
Mr.  Bougain^jilky  ^which^  in  our  opinion^  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  this  <u:riter  does  not  underfiaud  the  nvorh  of  the  great  Ne^vton^ 
cr  the  dQilrities  vihich  be  pretends  to  adopt.     Le  calcul  de  Newtoji 
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eft  incfependant  de  la  realite  des  quantites  infiniment  petlees. 
Sayyoufoy  Mr.  Bougain'ville  !  Cojl  your  eyes  on  the  tenth  propofi^ 
iion  of  the  Jecond  book  of  the  Principiay  and  you  ivill  there  fee 
^whether  the  calculus  of  Ni^iutcK  be  independent  of  the  reality  ofin-> 
finitely  Jmall  quantities,  {h) 

Rem.  5.  Of  the  fame  opinion  with  M.  de  Bougainville  was 
Mr,  Maclaurin,  who,  at  page  49  of  his  treatife  on  fluxions, 
fays,  Sir  Ifaac  Neuulon  accomplijhed  nvhat  Ca'valerius  luijhed  for^ 
hy  introducing  the  method  of  fluxions^  and  propojing  it  in  a  ivay  that 
admits  of  Jin d  demonjirationt  'which  requires  the  fuppofition  of  no 
quantities  but  fuch  as  are fnite^  and eafily  concei<ved.  The  computa- 
tions in  this  method  are  the  fame  as  in  the  method  of  infnitefmals  ; 
hut  it  is  founded  on  accurate  principle^,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  geO" 
metty.  In  it  the  premfes  and  conclujtons  are  equally  accurate,  no  quan^ 
titles  are  rejeSed  as  infinitely  fmall^  andno  p^rtof  a  cur've  is  fuppofed 
to  co-incide  nxjith  a  right  line.  (/) 

The  abfurd  notion  of  infinitely  fmall  quantities  much  pre* 
vailing.  Sir  Jfaac  Newton,  in  oppofition  to  it,  publifhed  in  1704 
the  introduftion  to  his  treatife  on  quadratures,  where  having 
defcribed  his  method  of  fluxions  independent  on  fuch  fup* 
pofitions,  he  fays,  In  finitis  autem  quantitatibus  analyjin  fc  infi- 
iuere,  \3  finitarum  nafcentium  'vel  evanefcentium  rationes  primas  njel 
jdlimas  inuejiigarey  confojium  ejl  gtovietria  'veterum:  i^  'volui  ojienden 
quod  in  methodo  fuxionum  non  opus  Jit  figuras  infinite  par<vas  in  geo' 
metriam  introducere.  Again,  in  the  preface  to  his  Analyfis, 
printed  in  17 1 1,  it  is  faid,  Hujus  Geometria  Ne^uotoniana  non  mi- 
vimam  effe  laudem  ducOy  quod  dum  per  limit es  rationum  primarum  ^ 
ultimarum    argumentatur,  aque   dcmonfirationibus  apodidicis  ac  ilia 

[h)  This  paragraph  Dr.  Wilfon  has  quoted,  though  he  hath 
not  thought  proper  to  make  any  reply.  We  referred  to  a  pro- 
pofition  in  the  Principia,  as  a  proof  that  Bougainville  did  not 
underftand  the  do6lrines  upon  which  he  prefumed  to  decide  ; 
and  it  was  the  remarker*s  bufincfs  to  have  fliewn  that  we  were 
miflaken. 

(/■)  Here  Mr.  Maclaurin  fpeaks  of  the  do6lrine  of  fluxions, 
as  it  remained  corrected  by  Newton  before  his  death,  and 
brought  to  its  ultimate  perfedion.  He  doth  not  fay  that  his 
fluxions  were  always  independent  on,  and  free  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  infinitely  fmall  quantities;  and  if  he  had,  even  Mr. 
Maclaurin  will  appear  to  have  been  miflaken. — The  fame  may 
be  alledged  of  the  fubfequent  extraft,  from  D'Alembert,  who 
confiders  only  the  improved  and  corredled  dodlrine  of  Newton, 
without  regard  to  the  opinions  laid  down  in  other  parts  of  his 
works. 
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Viterum  munltur  ;  utpote  qua  baud  innitur  duriufcula  illi  hypothefi 
auantitatum  injinite  far'varum  ^vel  indi'vijibilium,  quarum  evanef- 
<entja  ohjlat  quo  minus  eas  tanquam  quantitatei  fpeculemur.  And 
^fttrwards,  in  1715,  when  he  had  occafion  to  (hew  the  advan- 
tages of  his  method  above  the  differential  one,  he  fays  in  the 
Philofophical  Traniaftions,  No.  34.2,  p.  205.  //  is  more  na- 
tural and  geometric  aly  becaufe  founded  upon  //^^  primse  quantitatum 
nafcentium  rationes,  'which  hanje  a  being  in  geometry^  ijjhilfi 
indivijibles,  upon  nvhich  the  differential  method  is  founded,  ha^jt 
■no  being  eitUr  in  geometry  or  in  nature.  And  he  had  before 
faid,    ive  haue  no  ideas  of  infnitely  little  quaniities. 

However,  M.  de  Boiigamville  is  not  the  only  French  writer,  I 
referred  to,  I  fhow  M.  d'Alembert,  (luhofe  name^  our  critic  fays, 
cwill  be  handed  doivn  'vjith  glory  to  poferitj^  nvhen  the  memories  of 
half  the  dablers  in  geometry  of  the  age  ivill  be  forgot)  to  have 
adopted  the  fame  opinion  with  M.  de  Bougainville.  This 
appears  from  many  places  of  his  writings  ;  in  one  he  fays : 
//  (Newton)  «*«  jamais  regarde  le  calcul  differentiel  comme  U 
calcul  des  quaniites  infiniment  petit esy  mais  co?nme  la  methode  des  pre- 
mieres et  dernieres  raif&nsj  c^eji-a-dire  la  methode  de  trouver  les  li- 
mites  des  rapports,    Encycloped.  torn.  iv.  pag.  98.6. 

Pag.  276-.  Our  limits  ivill  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  an  intel- 
I'i^ihle  re^ie<w  of  this  ccntro'verjy  ;  fuffictent  it  iiy  that  our  learned 
editor  nvrejis  every  exprejjion  of  the  beji  modern  mathematiciatiSy  that 
hears  any  affinity  to  the  fentiments  of  his  author,  into  a  dired  ap- 
probation of  his  opinions,  though  poffibly  they  might  never  ha've 
perufed  them ;  or  elfe  into  an  indited  hint  that  they  borrowed  off 
Mr,    Robins, 

Rem.  6.  I  was  very  particular  and  exaft  in  all  my  quotations, 
that  it  might  eafily  be  difcovered,  whether  1  had  wrefte<i  them 
or  not,  from  their  genuine  meaning,  {k) 

(i)  The  reader  muft  determine,  from  the  perufal  of  the  doc- 
tor's preface,  whether  we  have  accufed  him  of  partiality  to  his 
author  without  realbn  ;  and  now  we  take  our  leave  of  the  re- 
marker,  aifuring  him  that  we  entertain  no  prejudice  to  his 
perfon,  or  partiality  for  Dr.  Simfon :  that  to  us  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  he  claims  the  folution  to  himfelf,  or 
afcribes  it  to  Mr.  Robins,  or  Dr.  Pemberton,  provided  the  pub- 
lic enjoys  any  benefit  that  may  refult  from  it  ;  that,  to  our  ap- 
prehenfion,  he  has  only  rendered  the  point  in  difpute  ftill  more 
problematical  ;  and  that,  had  he  required  our  reafons  for  be- 
lieving that  Dr.  Simfon  aloae  has  given  an  adequate  foluiicn  of 

the 
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The  authors  I  quoted  had  read  Mr.  Maclaurin*s  treatifev 
in  which  Mr.  Robins's  method  of  explaining  Sir  Ifaac  New-' 
ton's  dodlrine  is  followed. 

Pag,  276.  After  fome  animadverjions  en  d"* Akmhert ,r-^fct  con- 
eurriijg  in  certain  opinions  ivitb  Bernoulli,  in  ofpofition  t9  Sir  IJaac 
Ne^wton,  or  rather  to  Mr,  Robins;  he  (Dr.  Wilfon)  proceeds  tQ  a 
re'vie-TV  of  the  controverfy  hetvjeen  Neijoton  and  Leibnitz,, — E<vefy 
fciolijl  has  confuked  the  Commercium  Epiftolicum,  and  the  papers 
telatinje  to  this  contro^vtrfy  in  the  Fhilofophical  Tt^anfadions,  njohicbs 
are  alone  fu£icient  ft  ^vindicate  the  honour  of  the  immortal  NenvioH^'-i 

Rem.  Mr.  d*Alembcrt's  very,  word?  are,  On  troupe  dans  le  i* 
tome  dei  Oewurcs  de  M.  Jean  Bernoulli,  un  mefnoire  oil  ^Vin  re* 
marque  avec  raifon  qus^  Newton  s*eji  trompei  quand  il  a  cru  que 
la    difference  feconde     de   z  »  ,    en    fuppofant    d  2    conficQite^^   ejl 

— ! L au  lieu  qu'elle  efl  n.\n  —  l)x«— -a^s;* 

&c.    Encycloped.  torn.  if.  p.  98&. 

I  have  endeavouied  to  vindicate  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  from  fuch 
objeflions,  as  have  beeiima'de  fince  the  pubfication  of  the  Com- 
mercium Epiilolicum  and  of  papers  not  contained  in  the  Fhi- 
lofophical Tranfadions. 

I  have  moreover  not  only  vindicated  him  from  other  objec- 
tions befides  thofe  relating  to  the  invention  of  fluxions ;  but 
have  alfo  fhewn,  that  the  do<Slririe,  he  has  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  the  crude  ideas  of  indivifibles,  was  brought  by  hini 
to  its  laft  perfection  by  gradual  Heps,  which  I  confidered  as  a 
point  of  no  fraall  importance ;  for  want  of  being  apprized  of 
this  his  defenders  have  be^n  intangled  with  needlefs  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  jutfify  expreffions  in  his  former  writings, 
which  he  himfetf  has  at  length  condemned. 


the  problem,  we  would  readily  grant  him  chat  fatisfadion, 
were  wc  not  afraid  of  diftrafting  our  printer,  and  incurring 
the  ridicule  of  our  difcerning  readers,  by  garnilhiug  our  page 
with  any  more  unnecelfary  diagrams. 
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T  N  the  preceding  article  we  had  occafion  to  admire  the  genius 
of  this  excellent  writer  ;  we  are  now  aftonilhcd  with  the  va- 
riety of  his  reading,  the  novelty  of  his  reflections,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  decifions.  To  refcue  crlticirm  from  the  (hackles 
of  authority,  fix  its  bafis  on  nature,  and  difclofe  thofe  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  govern  tafte,  by  the  ftrid  laws  of  philofo- 
phy,  is  an  attempt  that  certainly  merits  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  learned.  Lord  Kaymis  hath  clearly  demonftrated,  to  our 
apprehenfion,  from  a  beautiful  inveftigation  of  the  paflions, 
what  objcds  will  neceflarily  excite  certain  feelings  and  emo- 
tions; whence  he  deduces  an  infallible  rule  forjudging  of  works 
of  art,  by  referring  to  the  effefls  they  produce.  By  theH? 
means  he  hath  been  enabled  to  point  out  a  great  variety  of 
beauties  and  blemifhes,  in  the  moft  celebrated  writers  of  an- 
cient and  modern  ages,  which  either  pafled  unnpticed,  or  were 
mifunderftood  by  former  critics.  Hence  he  has  united  philofo- 
phy  with  tafte,  exhibited  a  juft  ftandard  of  fine  compofition, 
and  fhewn  what  is  beautiful,  fit,  and  becoming  in  the  arts,  with 
the  fame  precifion  as  if  he  had  been  treating  of  ethics.  His 
lordlhip  begins  the  fecond  volume  with  fome  remarks  on  con- 
gruity  and  propriety,  both  which  arife  from  the  relations  that 
conned  objeds  together.  Among  connected  objedls,  we  re- 
quire a  degree  of  congruity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the 
relation.  He  very  ingenioufly  obferves,  that  although  con^jruity 
is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  to  be  deemed  a  fpecies  of  it,  yet 
they  diff^er  fo  elTentiallyas  never  to  coincide.  Beauty,  liice  co- 
lour, is  placed  on  a  fingle  fubjeft,  congruity  upon  a  plurality, 
A  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf  may,  with  relation  to  oti  er  things, 
produce  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  incongruity.  He  diftinguiflie^ 
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between  congrulty  and  propriety,  by  calling  the  former  tPre 
genus,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  fpecies,  explains  their  feveral 
qualities,  as  alfo  their  effefts  on  the  mind,  by  a  variety  of  in- 
fiances. 

\vi  the  eleventh  chapter,  the  author  enquires  into  the  origin 
and  effeds  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  which  he  proves  to  be 
founded  upon  that  natural  fente  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man 
of  his  fuperiority  over  other  beings  ;  a  principle  which  we  ex- 
prefs  by  the  term  dignity.  By  this  account,  digtiity  and  mean- 
nefs are  a  fpecies  of  propriety  and  impropriety ;  whence  it  re- 
fults,  that  the  former  is  not  a  property  of  any  difagreeable, 
nor  the  latter  of  any  agreeable  paflion.  Jn  the  courfe  of  this 
enquiry  his  lordfiiip  anfwers  the  queftion,  why  generofity  and 
courage  are  more  valued,  and  beftow  more  dignity,  than  good- 
nature, or  even  juftice,  though  the  latter  contribute  more  to 
public  and  private  happinefs  ? 

*  Human  virtues  (fays  he)  like  other  objefls,  obtain  a  rank 
in  our  eiiimation,  not  from  their  utility,  which  is  a  fubjcd  of 
refledion,  but  from  the  direft  impreflion  they  make  on  us.  Juf- 
tice  and  good-nature  are  a  fort  of  negative  virtues,  that  make 
no  figure  unlefs  when  they  are  tranfgreffed.  Courage  and  ge- 
nerofity producing  elevated  emotions,  enliven  greatly  the  fenfe 
of  a  man's  dignity,  both  in  himfelf  and  in  others ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  courage  and  generofity  are  in  higher  regard  than  the 
other  virtues  mentioned.  We  defcribe  them  as  grand  and  ele- 
vated, a.«  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praife-worthy.' 

The  chapter  on  ridicule  is  replete  with  jurt  obfervation,  and 
fine  criiicifm.  The  diftin£lion  made  between  rifible  and  ridicu- 
lous objeds  fets  both  ia  a  clear  point  of  view  ;  the  former  pro- 
duceth  an  emotion  of  laughter  merely  ;  the  latter  being  impro- 
per, as  well  as  rifible,  produceth  a  mixt  emotion  of  derifion 
and  contempt.  The  author's  remarks  on  humour  are  not  lefs 
juft,  though  fomewhat  peculiar  ;  and  his  refledlions  on  the  long 
agitated  queftion,  whether  ridicule  be  a  juft  teft  of  truth,  de- 
ferve  to  be  quoted. 

*  The  queftion  ftated  in  accurate  terms  (fays  he)  is,  whe- 
ther the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teft  for  diftinguilhing 
ridiculous  objeds  from  thofe  that  are  not  fo  ?  To  anfwer  this 
queftion  with  precifion,  I  muft  premife,  that  ridicule  is  not  a 
fubjed  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte.  This  being  taken 
for  granted,  I  proceed  thus.  No  perfon  doubts  that  our  fenfe 
of  beauty  is  tlie  true  teft  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  our  fenfe  of 
grandeur,  of  what  is  great  or  fublime.  Is  it  more  doubtful 
whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridicu- 
lous ?  It  is  not  only  the  true  teft,  but  indeed  the  only  teft. 
For  this  is  a  fubjedlthat  comes  not,  more  than  beauty  or  gran- 
deur,  under  the  province  of  reafon.     If  any  fubjed-,  by  the  in- 
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fiuence  of  fufliion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  vene- 
ration orefteemto  which  naturally  it  is  not  intitled,  what  are 
the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  artificial  colouring,  and 
difplaying  the  fubjeft  in  its  true  light  ?  Reafoning,  as  obferv- 
ed,  cannot  be  applied.  And  therefore  the  only  means  is  to 
judge  by  tafte.  The  teft  of  ridicule  which  feparates  it  from  its 
artificial  connexions,  expofes  it  naked Avith  all  its  native  im- 
proprieties. 

*But  it  is  urged,  that  the  gravert  and  moft  ferious  matters  may 
be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  fo  ;  for  where  an  objeft  is 
neither  rifible  nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to 
an  attack  from  ridicule.  But  fuppofing  the  fadt,  I  fcrefee  not 
any  harmful  confoquence.  By  the  fame  fort  of  reafoning,  a 
talent  for  wit  ought  to  be  condemned,  becaufe  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  burlefque  a  great  and  lofty  fubjedl.  Such  irregular 
ufe  made  of  a  talent  for  wit  or  ridicule,  cannot  long  impofe 
upon  mankind.  It  cannot  ftand  the  teft  of  correal  and  delicate 
tafte  ;  and  truth  will  at  laft  prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To 
condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule  becaufe  it  may  be  perverted  to 
Wrong  purpofes,  is  not  a  little  ridiculous.  Could  one  forbear 
to  fmile,  if  a  talent  for  reafoning  were  condemned  becaufe  it 
alfo  may  be  perverted  ?  And  yet  the  conclufion  in  the  latter 
cafe  would  be  not  lefs  juft  than  in  the  former  ;  perhaps  more 
juft,  for  no  talent  is  fo  often  perverted  as  that  of  reafon.* 

Lord  Kaymis  examines  wit  in  three  different  points  of  view, 
either  as  it  confifis  in  exciting  ludicrous  tmages,  in  making  lu- 
dicrous combinations  of  things  that  have  fcarce  any  natural 
relation,  or  as  it  refides  in  the  exprcfiion  merely.  The  two 
former  confill  in  the  thought,  and  are  the  more  genuine  wit, 
though  fometimcs  difgufting,  when  introduced  into  ferious  com- 
pofitions,  which  admit  neither  of  ludicrous  images,  nor  ludi- 
crous combinations.  Here  is  one  inftance  from  Shakefpear, 
of  a  ludicrous  image.  Falftaff  fays,  fpeaking  of  his  taking 
Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  Dale, 

*  Her«he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him  ;  and  I  befeech  your  grace, 
let  it  be  book'd  with  the  reft  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  Lord, 
1  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  elfe,  with  mine  own  pidure 
on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kifllng  my  foot:  to  the  which  courfe, 
if  I  beinforc'd,  if  you  do  not  all  ftiew  like  gilt  twopences  to  me  ; 
and  1,  in  the  clear  fky  of  fame,  o'er-ftiine  you  as  much  as  the 
full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  fhew  like 
pins' heads  to  her;  believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble.  There- 
fore let  me  have  right,  and  let  defert  mount.* 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  he  traces  through 
various  ramification?,  ift.  Where  fanciful  caufes  ^re  afligned 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  effed. 
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*  The  ti*enchant  blade,  toledo  trully; 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rufty. 
And  ate  into  itfelf,  for  lack 
Of  fome  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt. 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt  : 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful. 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  fo  manful ; 
And  fo  much  fcorn'd  to  lurk  in  cafe. 
As  if  it  durft  not  fliew  its  face/ 

2dly.  Where  a  kind  of  fanciful  reafoning  takes  place,  as 

'  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

*  Beatrice.  No,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  might  have  another  for  work- 
ing days.     Your  grace  is  too  coftly  to  wear  every  day." 

3dly.  Where  there  is  a  ludicrous  jun£lion  of  fmall  things  with, 
great,  as  if  they  were  of  equal  importance. 

•  One  fpeaks  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  queen, 
And  one  defcribes  a  charming  Indian  (creen.** 

4thly.  Where  there  is  a  jundlion  of  things  apparently  oppo- 
fite,  as — *  1  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  ii> 
clean  linen;  and  her  finger  fhould  have  fparkled  with  one  hun- 
dred of  my  richeft  acres.' 

5thly.  Where  premifles  promife  much  and  perform  nothing— 
'  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uade,  and  money  enough 
in  his  purfc,  fuch  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if 
he  could  get  her  good  will.' 

In  the  fame  manner  he  treats  verbal  wit,  or  wit  in  the  ex- 
preflion,  under  a  variety  of  different  heads,  allowing  it  only  a 
fecondary  place,  rejefling  it  in  ferious  compofition,  and  fliew- 
ing  how  faulty  fome  of  the  beft  writers  have  been  in  this  parti- 
cular.  Mr.  Pope  admits  the  following  line  into  his  elegy  to 

the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady  : 

*  Cold  is  that  bread  which  warm'd  the  world  before.*' 

In  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  cuftom  and  habit,  our 
author  obferves,  that  thefe  have  fuch  an  influence  upon  many  of 
our  feelings,  that  we  muft  attend  to  their  operations,  if  we 
would  become  acquainted  with  human  nature.  We  could  wifli 
he  had  undertaken  the  analyns  he  recommends,  as  we  fear  the 
fubjedl  will  hardly  ever  fall  into  better  hands.  The  diitindlion 
he  makes  is  nice,  and  fiiews  how  clofely  his  lordfliip  hath  at- 
tended to  the  meaning  of  words,  in  which  he  is  remarkably  ac- 
curate through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  theory.  Cuftom  he 
refers  to  the  action,  habit  to  the  after :  by  the  former  is  meant 
a  reiteration  of  the  fame  aft  ;  by  the  latter,  the  effeft  that  cuf- 
toni  has  on  the  mind  or  body.     It  is  a   kind  of  paradox,  that 
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wan,  as  a  fenfible  being,  fliould  be  in  a  high  degree  affefled 
with  novelty,  and  yet  equally  afFedted  with  cuflom  ;  yet  our 
author  juftly  obferves,  that  thefe  frequently  take  place,  not  only 
in  the  fame  perfon,  but  even  wirh  relation  to  the  fame  fubjeft. 
When  new  it  is  enchanting  ;  familiarity  renders  it  indifferent  ; 
and  cuftom,  after  a  longer  familiarity,  renders  it  again  defire- 
able.  We  could  wifh  his  lordfhip  had  condefcended  to  give 
OS  a  folution  of  fo  curious  a  problem  ;  but  he  contents  himfelf 
with  fafts,  which  rather  prove  the  truth  of  his  remark,  than  ac- 
count for  it.  Another  obfervation  made  by  lord  Kaymis,  is  no 
lefs  curious.  *  To  introduce  a  habit,  frequency  of  a^s  is 
not  alone  fufficient :  length  of  time  is  alfo  neceflary.  The 
quickcft  fucceflion  of  ads  in  a  fnort  time,  is  not  fufficient ;  nor 
a  flow  fucceffion  in  the  longeft  time.  The  effcdl  muft  be  pro- 
duced by  a  moderate  foft  a6lion,and  a  long  feries  of  eafy  touches 
removed  from  each  other  by  fhort  intervals.  Nor  are  thefe  fuf- 
ficient without  regularity  in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
ftanccs  of  the  adion.'  What  a  narrow  infpedion  has  this  in- 
genious writer  into  human  nature!  As  it  would  not  be  poflible 
for  us  to  favour  our  readers  with  the  infinity  of  pretty  remarks 
diffufed  through  every  part  of  this  chapter,  we  muft  refer  them 
to  the  work  itfelf,  in  the  perufal  of  which  they  will  find  the 
molt  rational  and  elegant  entertainment,  united  with  folid  in- 
l\ru6lion  and  improvement ;  but  we  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft 
without  taking  notice  of  one  obfervation,  peculiarly  ingenious. 
It  refpefts  the  gradual  changes  that  are  made  in  forming  ha- 
bits. *  Moderate  pleafures  (fays  our  author)  are  augmented 
gradually  by  reiteration,  till  they  beceme  habitual  ;  and  then 
they  are  at  their  height :  but  they  are  not  long  ftationary ;  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decline  till  they  vanifti  altoge- 
ther. The  pain  occasioned  by  the  want  of  gratification  runs  a 
very  different  courfe.  This  pain  encreafes  uniformly,  and  at 
laft  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of  gratification  is  re- 
duced to  nothing.'  A  little  after  lord  Kaymis  confeflTes  that 
the  efficient  caufe  of  the  power  of  cuftom  over  men  has 
eluded  his  keeneft  fearch,  but  he  is  extremely  full  and  ex- 
plicit with  refpeft  to  the  final  caufe.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  the  chapter  he  examines  the  authority  which  cufiom  ought 
to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  ;  and  endeavours  to  efta- 
blifh  a  ftandard,  for  judging  how  far  the  lawful  authority  of 
cuftom  may  be  extended,  and  within  what  limits  it  ought  to  be 
confined.  The  fubjedt  isilluftrated  by  thefe  curious  critical  re- 
marks. 

*  Human  facrifices,  the  cruelleft  eff^edof  blind  and  groveling 
niperftition,  wore  gradually  out  of  ufe  by  tlie  prevalence  of  rea- 
son and  humanity.  In  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides?, 
the  traces  of  this  favage  pi  adice  were  ftill  recent ;  and  the 
Athenians,  through  the  prevalence  of  cuftom,  could  without 
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difguft  fuffer  human  facrifices  to  be  reprefented  in  their  theatre. 
The  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  is  a  proof  of  this  fad.  But  a  hu- 
man facrifice,  being  altogether  inconfifttnt  with  modern  man- 
ners, as  producing  horror  inllcad  of  pity,  cannot  v.ith  any  pro- 
priety be  introduced  upon  a  modern  (tage.  I  muft  therefore 
condemn  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine,  which,  infleadof  the  tender 
and  fympathetic  paflions,  fubifitutes  difguft  and  horror.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Another  objedlion  occurs  againrt  every  fable 
that  deviates  fo  remarkably  from  improved  notions  and  fenti- 
ments.  If  it  fhould  even  command  our  belief,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  genuine  hiftory,  its  fictitious  and  unnatural  appearance, 
ho'A'ever,  would  prevent  its  taking  fuch  hold  of  the  mind  as  to 
produce  a  perception  of  reality.  A  human  facrifice  is  fo  unna- 
tural, and  to  us  io  improbable,  that  few  will  be  affedled  with  the 
reception  of  it  more  than  with  a  fairy  tale.  The  objedwDn  firft 
mentioned  ftrikes  alfo  againft  the  Phcdra  of  this  author.  The 
queen's  paflion  for  her  Itepfon  being  unnatural,  and  beyond  all 
bounds,  creates  av'erfion  and  horror  rather  than  compaffion.  The 
author  in  his  preface  obferves,  that  the  queen's  palfion,  however 
unnatural,  was  the  effect  of  deftiny  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods; 
and  he  puts  the  fame  excufe  in  her  own  mouth.  But  what  is 
the  wrath  of  a  heathen  god  to  us  Chriliians  ?  We  acknowledge 
no  dertiny  in  paflion  ;  and  if  love  be  unnatural,  it  never  can  be 
relilhed.  A  fuppofition,  like  what  our  author  lays  hold  of,  may 
poflibly  cover  flight  improprieties ;  but  it  will  never  engage  our 
fympatliy  for  what  appears  to  us  frantic  or  extravagant. 

*  Ne.thcr  can  1  reliJh  the  cataflrophe  of  this  tragedy.  A  man 
of  tafle  may  perufe,  without  difgufl^,  a  Grecian  performance 
defcribing  a  fea-monfler  fent  by  Neptune  to  deflroy  Hippoly- 
tus.  He  confiders,  that  fuch  a  flory  might  agree  with  the  reli- 
gious creed  of  Greece  j  and,  entering  into  ancient  opinions, 
may  be  pleafed  with  the  flory,  as  what  probably  had  a  ftrong 
cffcdl  upon  a  Grecian  audience.  But  he  cannot  have  the  fame 
indulgence  for  fuch  a  reprefentation  upon  a  modern  llage  ;  for 
no  flory  which  carries  a  violent  air  of  iidion,  can  ever  move  us 
in  any  confiderable  degree. 

*  In  the  Cc't'fhores  of  Efchylus,  Orefles  is  made  to  fay,  that  he 
was  commanded  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father's  murder  ;  and 
yet  if  he  obeyed,  that  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  furies,  or 
be  ftruck  with  fome  horrible  malady.  The  tragedy  accordingly 
concludes  with  a  chorus,  deploring  the  fate  of  Oreftes,  obliged 
to  take  vengeance  againft  a  mother,  and  involved  thereby  in  a 
crime  againft  his  will.  It  is  impofiible  for  any  man  at  prefent 
to  accommodate  his  mind  to  opinions  fo  irrational  and  abfurd, 
which  muft  difguft  him  in  perufing  even  a  Grecian  ftory.  A- 
mong  the  Gretks  again,  grofly  fuperftitious,  it  was  a  comm.on 
opinion,  that  the  report  of  a  man's  death  was  a  prefage  of  his 
death  ;  and  Oreftes,  in  the  firft  adt  of  Eledra,  fpreading  a  report 
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of  his  own  death  in  order  to  blind  his  mother  and  her  adulterer, 
IS  even  in  this  cafe  affedled  with  the  prefage.  Snch  imbecility 
can  never  find  grace  with  a  modern  audience.  It  may  indeed 
produce  fome  degree  of  compaflion  for  a  people  affli£lcd  to  fuch 
a  degree  with  abfurd  terrors,  fimilar  to  what  is  felt  in  pcrufing 
a  dcfcription  of  th?  Hottentotes ;  but  manners  of  this  kind  will 
not  intcreft  our  affections,  nor  excite  any  degree  of  focial  con- 
cern.' 

The  next  chapter  on  the  external  figns  of  emotions  and  paf- 
fions,  teems  with  accurate  and  ingenious  refledions.  Our  au- 
thor takes  notice  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  mind 
and  body  that  mutually  influence  each  other.  Every  paflion  has 
its  corrcfpondent  fign,  and  is  difcoverable  on  an  external  ap- 
pearance peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  exprefllons  form  a  language 
imderftood  by  all,  without  trouble  or  exj-rerience,  by  the  young 
as  well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned,  though 
fludy  and  obfervat":on  may  greatly  improve  us  in  decyphering 
the  weaker,  compound,  and  lefs  intelligible  figns  of  emotions. 
He  obferves,  that  the  external  figns  are  of  two  kinds,  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  Words  are  arbitrary  figns ;  yet  the  manner 
of  employing  them  is  not  altogether  arbitrary,  each  paflion 
having  by  nature  peculiar  tones  and  expreflions.  The  unpre- 
meditated tones  of  admiration  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  men, 
as  alfo  of  compaflTion,  refentment,  and  defpair.  The  author 
takes  notice,  that  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine  writer  is  a  ready 
command  of  the  expreffions  that  nature  diflates  to  every  man, 
when  any  vivid  emotion  druggies  for  utterance  ;  and  that 
the  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  is  a  ready  command  of 
the  tones  fuited  to  thefe  expreflions.  Dramatic  writers,  in 
particular,  ought  to  be  perfe(^ly  acquainted  with  this  natural 
manner  of  exprefling  paflion ;  and  in  giving  the  fuitable 
tone  confifls  great  part  of  the  propriety  of  an  ador.  The  other 
kind  of  voluntary  figns  comprehends  certain  attitudes  and  gef- 
tures,  that  accompany  certain  emotions  v\ith  a  furprifing  uni- 
formity, and  remarkable  refemblance  to  the  producing  paflions. 
Joy,  an  elevating  paflion,  is  expreflTed  by  leaping,  dancing,  or 
fome  elevation  of  the  body.  It  is  the  fame  with  pride,  mag- 
nanimity, courage,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  elevating  paflions. 
Grief,  on  the  contrary,  which  deprefies  the  mind,  is  exprefled 
fignificantly  by  a  fimilar  depreflion  of  the  body.  Hence,  to  be 
taj}  do-wn  is  a  common  phrafe,  fignifying  to  be  grieved  or  dif[)i- 
rited.  It  is  very  juftly  obfcrved  that  fom.e  paflions,  when  at  a 
certain  height,  impel  us  fo  ftrongly  to  vent  them  in  words,  that 
we  fpeak  with  an  audible  voice,  even  where  there  is  none  to 
liflen.  It  is  thiscircumftance  in  paflTion  thatjuftifies  foliloquies, 
and  proves  them  to  be  natural,  notwithft^anding  the  critics  in 
general  have  determined  otherwife,  and  the  poets  have  excufed 
themfelves  for  this  pradice,  by  pleading  neceflity.  As  to  the 
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involuntary  figns,  all  of  which  are  natural,  they  are  either  pe- 
culiar to  one  paflion,  or  common   to  many.     Violent  paflions 
have   a  peculiar  expreflion,  and  pleafant  lefs  vivid   emotions 
one  common  expreffion  :  yet,  contrary  to  our  author's  theory, 
we  believe  it  w^iH  be  impoflible  always  to  diftinguilh  the  fignb 
of  the    more  violent  paflions.     Thus  anger  and  revenge  (hew 
themfelves  in  nearly  the  fame  expreflion  ;  or  at  leaft  the  varia- 
tions depend  rather  on  the  difference  of  conftitutions  than  of  the 
emotions.     Of  thofe  involuntary  fignsdifplayed  upon  the  coun- 
tenance, feme   make  their   appearance  occafionally  with   the 
emotions  that  produce  them,  and  vanifli  with  the  emotions ; 
others  are  gradually  formed    by  fome  violent  paflion  often  re- 
curring ;  and  becoming  permanent  figns  of  this  prevailing  paf- 
ficn,  ferve  to  denote  the  temper  or  difpofition.     When  the  au- 
thor examines  the  effefts  produced  upon  a  fpeftator  by  external 
lignsof  palfion,  he  evinces  how  diligently  he  has  watched  human 
nature  in  every  circumftance.  Heobferves  that  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  ufeful  to  writers  who  meddle  with  the  pathetic,  and  in- 
difpenfible  in  hiliory  painters.  Every  palfion,  or  clafs  of  paflions, 
having  its  peculiar  figns,  which  make  certain  impreflions  on  the 
fpedtators ;    it  is   natural  that  pleafant  paflions  flionld  exprefs 
themfelves  by  agreeable  figns,  and  painful  paflions  by  figns  that 
appear  difagreeable.     An  agreeable  objed  neceflarily  produces 
an  agreeable  emotion  ;  the  figns  of  which  operate  agreeably  on 
the  fpcdator.     However,  the    pleafant  paflions  are  in  general 
exprefled  externally,  in  one  uniform  manner  ;  and  the  painful 
paflions  alone  are  diftinguilhable  from  each  other  by  thefe  ex- 
ternal exprelfions.     Laftly,  it  is  obferved,  that  emotions  raifed 
by  the  external  figns  of  painful  paflions,  are  fome  of  them  at- 
iraQi^ue,  fome  repulji-ve  ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  every  painful 
paflion  which  is  alfo  difagreeable,  raifes  by  its  external  figns  a 
repulfiveemotion,  repelling  the  fpedator  from  the  objed  :  from 
all  which  it  is  inferred,  that  the  means  by  which  we  decypher 
external   figns,  fo  as  readily  to  afcribe  each  fign  to  its  proper 
paflion,  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature  ;  an  afl'ertion  that  is  illuf- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  remarks.  It  is  conformable  to  the  analogy 
of  nature,   that   we  fliould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a  paflion 
from  its  external  expreflions;  a  knowledge  which  the  wife  au- 
thor of  nature  has  given  us  for  admirable  purpofes.     The  enu- 
meration of  final  caufes,  exhibited  by  the  author,  is  a  piece  of 
iine  and  curious  philofophy. 

Chapter  fixteenth,  which  treats  o^fenthnetits,  or  thofe  thoughts 
fuggefled  by  paflions  or  emotions,  is  no  lefs  entertaining  and 
ingenious  than  the  former.  The  author  proves,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fentimcnts  peculiar  to  each  paflion,  confidered  ab- 
ftradedly,  will  not  enable  an  artifl  to  make  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  nature.  He  ought  alfo  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
appearances  of  the  fame  paflion  in  difl-Vrent  peifons.     As  the 
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pafTions  receive  a  tinfture  from  every  peculiarity  of  charad^er,  it 
feldom  happens  that  any  two  perfons  vent  their  paflions  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner.  *  Hence  the  following  rule  concerning 
dramatic  and  epic  compofitions  ;  that  a  paffion  be  adjufted  to 
the  charad^er,  the  fenriments  to  the  paffion,  and  the  language 
to  the  fcntiments.*  We  cannot  pafs  over  the  fubfequent  obfer- 
vations : 

'  To  talk  in  the  language  of  mufic,  each  paffion  hath  a  cer- 
tain tone,  to  which  every  fentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought 
to  be  tuned  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  This  is  no  eafy  work, 
efpecially  where  fuch  harmony  is  to  be  fupported  during  the 
courfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation.  In  order  to  reach 
fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  writer  aflume 
the  precife  character  and  paffion  of  the  perfonage  reprefented. 
This  requires  an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty; 
for  the  writer,  who,  forgetting  himfelf,  can  thus  perfbnate  an- 
other, fo  as  to  feel  truly  and  diftinftly  the  various  agitations  of 
the  pafiion,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fentiments :  thefe  will 
flow  without  the  leafl  ftudy,  or  even  preconception ;  and  will 
frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  himfelf  as  afterward  to  his 
reader.  But  if  a  lively  piflure  even  of  a  fingle  emotion  require 
an  effort  of  genius ;  how  much  greater  muft  the  effort  be,  to 
compofe  a  paffionate  dialogue,  in  which  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent tones  of  paffion  as  there  are  fpeakers  ?  With  what  duc- 
tility of  feeling  ought  a  writer  to  be  endued  who  aims  at  per- 
feftion  in  fuch  a  work  ;  when,  to  execute  it  correftly,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary to  aflume  different  and  even  oppofite  charafters  and  paf- 
.fions,  in  the  quickeft  fucceffion  ?  And  yet  this  work,  difficult  as 
it  is,  yields  to  that  of  compofing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy 
-devoid  of  paffion  ;  where  the  fentiments  muft  be  tuned  to  the 
nicer  and  more  delicate  tones  of  different  charadlers.  That  the 
!atter  is  the  more  difficult  taflc,  appears  from  confidering,  that  a 
character  is  greatly  more  complex  than  a  paffion,  and  that  paf- 
fions  are  more  diftinguifhable  from  each  other  than  charafters 
are.  Many  writers  accordingly  who  have  no  genius  for  charac- 
ters, make  a  fliift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary  paf- 
fion  in  its  plain  movements.  But  of  all  works  of  this  kind, 
what  is  truly  the  moft  difficult,  is  a  charafteriftical  dialogue 
upon  any  philofophical  fubjeft.  To  interweave  charaders  with 
reafoning,  by  adapting  to  the  peculiar  charader  of  each  fpeak- 
cr,  a  peculiarity  not  only  of  thought  but  of  expreffion,  requires 
the  pefedion  of  genius,  tafte,  and  judgment.' 

How  rarely  do  we  meet  with  the  talent  of  imitating  charaflers 
and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their  different  tints,  and  repre- 
fenting  them  in  a  lively  manner  by  natural  fentiments  properly 
expreffed.  The  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius, 
and  for  this  reafon :  the  bulk  of  writers,  inftead  of  expreffing  a 
rafiion  like  one  who  is  under  its  power,  ccnteiU  themfelves  with 
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defcriblng  it  like  a  fpeftator.  *  To  awake  paffion  by  an  internal 
effort  merely,  without  any  external  caufe,  requires  great  fenfibi- 
Jity/  The  aftor  muft  polFefs  it,  but  the  writer,  in  a  ftill  higher 
degree,  as  his  part  is  more  complicated,  and  he  feleds  not  a  fingle 
charadler,  but  all  the  perfonages  of  the  drama.  He  muft  join 
compofition  to  aftion ;  and  in  the  quickeft  fucceflion  be  able 
to  adopt  every  charafter  introduced  in  his  work.  It  is  in  this 
particular,  that  all  our  modern  dramatic  writers,  except  Shake- 
fpear,  fail.  Inftead  of  making  the  readers  eye  witnefles,  as  it 
were,  to  a  real  event,  they  content  themfelves  with  defcribing 
us  fpeftators,  they  entertain  with  their  own  obfervations,  with 
cool  defciiption  and  florid  declamation.  Our  fympathy,  he  re- 
marks, is  not  engaged  by  defcription :  we  muft  firft  be  lulled 
into  a  dream  of  reality,  and  every  thing  muft  appear  as  palfing 
in  our  fight.  Two  inftances  of  the  genuine  expreffion  of  paf- 
fion are  given  from  Shakefpear,  and  the  author's  feledion  is 
Sufficient  proof  of  his  taftc  and  feeling,  as  well  as  judgment. 
Inftances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  cold  defcription  or  florid 
cJeclamation  of  a  mere  fpedlator,  are  exhibited  from  Corneill^. 
Our  author  befides  accufes  this  celebrated  French  dramatift  of 
a  tirefome  monotony,  and  pompous  declamatory  ftile,  arifing 
from  his  not  being  under  the  influence  of  the  particular  paffion 
ivhich  he  defcribes. 

*  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  ^Emilia,  after  the  confpiracy  was 
difcovered,  having  nothing  in  view  but  racks  and  death  to  her- 
felf  and  her  lover,  receives  a  pardon  from  Augnftus,  attended 
with  the  brighteft  circumftances  of  magnanimity  and  tendernefs. 
This  is  a  happy  fituation  for  reprefenting  the  paffions  of  furprife 
and  gratitude  in  their  different  ftages.  Thefe  paffions,  raifed 
at  once  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  are  at  firft  too  big  for  utterance  ; 
and  ^Emilia's  feelings  muft,  for  fome  moments,  have  been  ex- 
preffed'by  violent  geftures  only.  So  foon  as  there  is  a  vent  for 
words,  the  firft  expreffions  are  naturally  broken  and  interrupt- 
ed. At  laft  we  ought  to  expe£l  a  tide  of  intermingled  fenti- 
ments,  occafioned  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  mind  betwixt  the 
two  paffions.  Emilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very  different 
manner.  With  extreme  coolnefs  ftie  defcribes  her  own  fituation, 
as  if  file  were  merely  a  fpeclator ;  or  rather  the  poet  takes  the 
talk  off  her  hands.' 

The  inftances  he  quotes  of  this  blemifli  are  to  be  found  in 
a£l  V.  fcen.  3.  of  Cinna;  ad  V.  fcen.  3.  of  the  tragedy  of 
Sertorius. 

After  fome  general  remarks  upon  the  genuine  expreffion  of 
paffion,  his  lordfliip  proceeds  to  particular  obfervations.  As 
paffions  are  feldom  uniform  for  any  confiderable  time;  as  they 
generally  fluduate,  fwelling  and  fubfiding  by  turns  ;  often  in  a 
quick  alternation,  this  fluduation  will  be  expreffed  by  external 
fcmiments,  when  the  paffiun  is  real,   and  ought  to  be  imitated 
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in  writing  and  afling.     *  A  climax  never  appears  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  in  exprefiing  a  Iwelling  pafrion/ 

««  Can  you  raife  the  dead  ? 

Purftje  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ?  ^ 

And  bring  about  again,  the  hours,  the  days. 

The  years,  that  made  me  happy  r"  Oroonoko. 

His  lordfliip  obferves,  that  the  different  ftages  of  a  paffion, 
and  its  dirfercnt  directions,  from  its  birth  to  its  extinftion,  ought 
to  be  carefully  reprefented  in  the  fentiments,  which  otherwife 
will  be  often  niifplaced.  *  Refentment,  for  example,  when  pro- 
voked by  an  atrocious  injury,  difcharges  itfelf  firft  upon  the 
author.  Sentiments,  therefore,  of  revenge  take  place  of  all 
others,  and  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  exhaufled  before  the 
perfon  injured  think  of  pitying  himfelf,  or  of  grieving  for  his 
prefent  diftiefs.'  This  obfervation  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  limited.  His  lordfliip  will  pardon  us  if  we  remark,  that 
where  the  diftrefs  is  confiderable,  and  poffibly  a  whole  family 
involved  in  the  confequences  of  the  injury,  the  firll  refle6lion  is 
a  fclfifh  confiderarion.  We  are  pretty  certain,  hovi^ver,  that 
a  poet  muft  determine  this  point  by  the  nature  of  the  charac- 
ter he  is  defcribing.  Our  author  quotes  Corneille,  Quintus 
Curtius,  and  Rowe,  as  faulty  in  this  particular. 

Another  obfervation  is,  that  a  perfon  is  fometimes  agitated  at 
once  by  dift'erent  paflions  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind,  vibrating  like 
a  pendulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fentiments,  which  partake  of  the 
fame  vibration.  A  third  obfervation  is,  that  nature  which  gave 
us  paflions,  and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  mode- 
rate, intended  undoubtedly,  that  they  fhould  be  fubjefted  to 
the  government  of  reafon.  Yet  we  have  fome  doubts  how 
far  the  poet  ought  to  regard  this  remark  of  his  lordfliip, 
*  that  it  is  againft  the  order  of  nature  that  paffion,  in  any 
cafe,  fhould  take  the  lead,  in  contradidlion  to  reafon  and 
confcience.* 

Next  his  lordfliip  proceeds  to  colled  from  the  mofl  eminent 
writers,  fentiments  that  appear  faulty,  inferting  them  under 
diffeient  claflTes.  The  firft  confifts  of  fentiments  that  do  not 
correfpond  with  the  paffion  reprefented.  In  the  fecond  clafs  he 
ranges  fentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary  paffion,  but 
are  unfuitable  to  it  as  tinftured  by  a  fingular  charadler.  In  the 
third  clafs  he  places  thoughts  that  are  rather  defcriptions  than 
fentiments.  The  fourth  clafs  confifts  of  fentiments  that  belong 
to  the  paffion  reprefented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced 
too  late  or  too  early.  Vicious  fentiments  expofed  in  their  na- 
tive drefs,  inrtead  of  being  concealed  or  difguifed,  compofe  the 
fifth  clafs  :  and  thelaft  is  made  up  of  collefted  fentiments,  that 
fuit  no  charadler  or  paflion,  and  are  therefore  unnatural.    Here 
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Is  a  noble  field  for  critical  tafte  and  fagacity  ;  yet  his  lordfliip 
has  fcarce  left  a  fingle  fprig  of  bays  to  adorn  the  brows  of  any 
future  critic.  Every  thing  comes  within  the  reach  of  his  exten- 
five  capacity,  nothing  efcapes  his  delicate  tafte  and  extraordi^ 
nary  penetration.  His  examples  flow  clearly  from  his  princi- 
ples, and  are  equally  new  and  ingenious. 

in  the  next  chapter,  on  the  language  of  pajjion,  our  author 
advances  fome  further  arguments  to  fupport  the  propriety  of  fo- 
liioquies ;  but  he  blames  the  condudl  of  writers,  in  general,  in 
this  particular.  Shakefpear  alone,  according  to  his  lordfhip, 
litters  the  proper  language  of  paflion  ;  and  in  his  works  only 
can  we  meet  with  foliloqules  duly  introduced,  fuftained,  and  ex- 
prefled  as  the  voice  of  big  emotions.  He  juftly  remarks,  that 
ibme  paflions,  as  furprife,  terror,  love,  and  revenge,  when  im- 
moderate, are  filent.  A  little  further  he  takes  notice,  that  no 
paffion  hath  a  long  uninterrupted  exiftence,  nor  beats  always 
with  an  equal  pulfe  :  the  language  fuggefted  by  paffion  is  alfo 
unequal  and  broken.  Even  during  a  fit  of  uninterrupted  paf- 
fion, we  only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital  fentiments. 
Calm  and  gentle  emotions  are  exprefled  by  words  that  glide 
foftly ;  furprife,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  paffions,  require  an 
expreflion  both  rough  and  interrupted.  In  the  hurry  of  paffion 
one  expreffes  firil  what  lies  neareft  the  heart. 

Me,  me  ;  adfum  qui  feci  ;  in  me  convertite  ferrum, 

O  Rutulif  meafraus  omnis,  Virg, 

*  Shakefpear  is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  (fays  his  lord 
Ihip)  in  delineating  paffion.  It  is  diificult  to  fay  in  what  part 
he  moft  excels,  whether  in  moulding  every  paffion  to  peculiarity 
cf  charafter,  in  difcovering  the  fentiments  that  proceed  from 
various  tones  of  paffion,  or  in  expreffing  properly  every  different 
fentiment.  He  impofes  not  upon  his  reader,  general  declama- 
tion and  the  falfe  coin  of  unmeaning  words,  which  the  bulk  of 
writers  deal  in.  His  fentiments  are  adjufted,  with  the  greateft 
propriety,  to  the  peculiar  charaQer  and  circumftances  of  the 
ipeaker  ;  and  the  propriety  is  no  lefs  perfedl  betwixt  his  fenti- 
jnents  and  his  didion.  That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  will  be 
evident  to  every  one  of  tafte,  upon  comparing  Shakefpear  with 
other  writers,  in  fimilarpaflages.  If  upon  any  occafion  he  fall 
below  himfelf,  it  is  in  thofe  fcenes  where  paffion  enters  not. 
By  endeavouring  in  this  cafe  to  raife  his  dialogue  above  the  ftyle 
of  ordinary  converfation,  he  fometimes  deviates  into  intricate 
thought  and  obfcure  expreffion.  Sometimes,  to  throw  his  lan- 
guage out  of  the  familiar,  he  employs  rhyme.  But  may  it  not 
in  fome  meafure  excufe  Shakefpear,  I  fhall  not  fay  his  works, 
that  he  had  no  pattern,  in  his  own  or  in  any  living  language, 
of  dialogue  fitted  for  the  theatre  .?    At  the  fame  time,  it  ought 
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nottoefcapc  obfervation,  that  the  ftream  clears  in  its  progrefs, 
and  that  in  his  later  plays  he  has  attained  the  purity  and  per- 
feflion  of  dialogue ;  an  obfervation  that,  with  greater  certainty 
than  tradition,  will  direft  us  to  arrange  his  plays  in  the  order 
of  time.  This  ought  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  magnify 
every  blemifh  that  is  difcovered  in  the  fineft  genius  for  the  dra- 
ma ever  the  world  enjoyed.  They  ought  alfo  for  their  own  fake 
to  confider,  that  it  is  eafier  to  difcover  his  blemidies,  which  lie 
generally  at  the  furface,  than  his  beauties,  of  which  none  can 
have  a  thorough  relifh  but  thofe  who  dive  deep  into  human,  na- 
ture. One  thmg  muft  be  evident  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  that 
where-ever  paflion  is  to  be  difplayed,  nature  (hows  itfelf  ftrong 
in  him,  and  is  confpicuous  by  the  moft  delicate  propriety  of 
fentimentand  expreflion.* 

Lord  Kaymis  fays  of  Racine,  that  he  is  always  fenfible,  ge- 
nerally corred,  never  falls  low,  maintains  a  moderate  degree 
of  dignity  without  reaching  the  fublime,  paints  delicately  the 
tender  paflions,  is  lefs  faulty  than  Corneille  in  the  genuine 
language  of  paflion,  but  is  fhort  by  many  degrees  of  Shake- 
fpear.  The  foliloquies  of  this  prince  of  dramatic  writers, 
may,  according  to  our  author,  be  eftabliflied  as  models  of  this 
kind  of  expreffion,  of  big,  broken,  and  interrupted  paffion  ; 
yet  it  will  poflibly  be  denied  his  lordfliip,  that  he  is  equally 
happy  in  the  manner  of  introducing  his  foliloquies.  Even. 
Shakcfpear  may  be  thought  to  feek  the  occadou  to  put  a  fine 
fpeech  in  the  mouth  of  a  principal  charafter,  of  which  Hanitet 
affords  a  notorious  inrtance. 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquies  in  general,  fays  his  lordfhip, 
from  two  beautiful  models  which  he  had  juft  exhibited  from 
Shakefpear.  '  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  moft  part  fo  unhappily 
executed,  as  to  give  difguft  inftead  of  pleafure.  The  firfl  fcene 
of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  difcovers  that  princefs,  in  a  foliloquy, 
gravely  reporting  to  herfelf  her  own  hiftory.  There  is  the  fame 
impropriety  in  the  tirft  fcene  of  Alcelles,  and  in  the  other  in- 
trodudions  of  Euripides,  almoft  without  exception.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  that  ingenious 
device  in  Gothic  paintings,  of  making  every  figure  explain  it- 
felf by  a  written  label  ilTuing  from  its  mouth.  The  defcription 
a  parafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence,  gives  of  himfelf  in  the 
form  of  a  foliloquy,  is  lively ;  but  againft  all  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety ;  for  no  man,  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind,  and  upon  a 
familiar  fubjedl,  ever  thinks  of  talking  aloud  to  himfelf.  The 
fame  objei^ion  lies  againft  a  foliloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the 
fame  author.  The  foliloquy  which  makes  the  third  fcene,  aft 
third,  of  his  Heicyra,  is  infufferable ;  for  there  Pamphilus,  fo- 
berly  and  circumftantially,  relates  to  himfelf  an  adventure 
which  had  happened  to  him  a  moment  before. 

'  Coraeille 
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*  Corneille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  foliloquies  than  in  his 
dialogue.     Take  for  a  fpecimen  the  firft  fcene  of  Cinna. 

'  Racine  alfo  is  extremely  faulty -in  the  fame  refpedl.  His  fo- 
liloquies, almoft  without  exception,  are  regular  harangues,  a 
chain  completed  in  every  link,  without  interruption  or  interval. 
That  of  Antiochus  in  Berenice  refembles  a  regular  pleading, 
where  the  parties  pro  and  con  difplay  their  arguments  at  full 
length.  The  following  foliloquies  are  equally  deflitute  of  pro- 
priety :  Bajazet,  aft  3.  fc.  7.  Mithridate,  aft  3.  fc.  4.  &  aft 
4.  ic.  5.     Iphigenia,  aft  4.  fc.  8.* 

The  nextdefeft  in  writing  which  our  author  mentions  is,  of 
language  elevated  above  the  tone  of  thefentiment,  of  which  he 
gives  inftances  from  the  Mourning  Bride,  Henriade,  &c.  and 
might  with  great  eafe  find  a  fufficient  number  of  illuftrations  in 
his  favourite  Shakefpear. 

The  chapter  on  the  beauty  of  language  is  fo  replete  with  ju- 
dicious obfervation,  that  to  quote  every  ufeful  and  ingenious  re- 
mark, would  be  to  tranfcribe  the  whole.     We  (hall,  however, 
give  a  few  inftances  as  fpecimens.     He  begins  with  thofe  beau- 
ties which  arife  from   found,  proceeds  to  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  fignificant,  takes  up  the  third  feftion  with 
remarks  and  inftances  of  thofe  fingular  beauties,  and  employs 
a  fourth  on  the  beauties  of  verfe,  which  are  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
In  the  firft  feftion  of  the  chapter  on    the  beauty  of  languagie, 
he  remarks,  firft,  on  the  founds  of  the  different  letters  ;  next, 
on  thefe  founds  united  as  fyllables ;  thirdly,  of  fyllables  united 
in  a  period ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  of  a  period  united  in  dif- 
courfe.     In  the  feftion  on  the  beauty  of  language  with  refpeft 
to  fignification,  he  firft  lays  down  rules  concerning  a  right  choice 
of  words,  and  then  proceeds   to  rules  refpefting  their  arrange- 
ment.    In  the  feftion  on  the  beauty  of  language,  from  a  ije- 
femblance  betwixt  found  and  fignification,  he  gives  great  va- 
riety of  inftances ;  and  at  the  fame  time  explains  why  fuch  re- 
femblances  are  beautiful.     In  the  fourth  feftion  he  difcufles  with 
great  precifion  that   queftion,  *  by  what  mark  is  verfe  diftin- 
guifhed  from  profe  rl     The  reader,  who  will  give  proper  atten- 
tion, may  find,  that  however  eafy  he  might  think  the  anfwer 
to  this  queftion,  he  has  received  additional  knowledge. 

As  we  cannot  pretend  to  quote  illuftrations  of  each  of  the 
preceding  feftions,  we  fliall  confine  ourfelves  to  an  extraft  from 
the  fecond,  as  fufficient  proof  of  the  erudition,  tafte,  and  ge- 
nius of  lord  Kaymis.  Speaking  of  the  refemblance  that  ought 
to  prevail  between  the  two  members  of  a  period,  where  a  refem- 
blance betwixt  two  objefts  is  defcribed,  he  gives  the  following 
inftances  of  trefpafles  againft  the  general  rule.  The  firft  is 
from  Dr.  Swift. 

*  I  have 
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"  I  have  obferved  of  late  years,  the  ftyle  of  fome  great  /«/- 
nijien  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  oxhtr^roduaions.''* 

Litter  to  the  lord  high  trtafiirer.     Sturft. 

'  This,  inftead  of  ft-jdying  the  refemblance  of  words  in  a  'pe- 
riod that  exprefles  a  comparifon,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to 
avoid  it.  Inllead  of  pi  odu<^ioHs  whkh  refemble  not  minilkrs 
great  or  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  ^writers  or  authors. 

*'  If  men  of  eminence  are  expofed  to  cenfure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they 
receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them,  they  likewife  re- 
ceive praiies  which  they  do  not  deferve."  Spciator, 

*  Here  the  fubjed  plainly  demands  uniformity  in  expreflion  in- 
ftead of  variety;  and  therefore  it  is  fubmitted  whether  the  pe- 
riod would  not  do  better  in  the  following  manner : 

**  If  men  of  eminence  be  expofed  to  cenfure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  expofed  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If 
they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due,  they  like  wife  receive 
praifes  which  are  not  due. 

**  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  which 
pafles  fo  currently  with  other  judgmentsy  muft  at  fome  time  or 
other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lordjhip  *.  [Better  thus :] 
I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  which  pafles  fo 
currently  with  others,  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a 
little  with  your  lordlhip. 

"  A  glutton  or  mere  lenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  other 
two  charafters.  Shaftefiury,  'vcl,  L  p.~\z(), 

"They  wifely  prefer  tht  generous  efforts  of  good-nmll  and  affec- 
tioHt  to  the  reludlant  compliances  of  fuch  as  obey  by  force.'* 
Remarks  on  the  Hijhry  of  England.     Letter  V.    BoUnghroke. 

*  Titus  Livius,  concerning  the  people  of  Enna  demanding 
the  keys  from  the  Roman  garrifon,  makes  the  governor  fay, 

"  Quas  fimul  tradiderimus,  Carthaginienfmm  extemplo  Enna 
erit,  foediufque  hie  trucidabimur,  quam  Murgantia;  praefidium 
jnterfeftum  eft."  L.  24.  Sea.  38. 

*  Quintus  Curtius,  fpcaking  ofPorus  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  leading  his  army  to  battle  : 

**  Magnitudini  Fori  adjicere  videbatur  bellua  qua  vehebatur, 
tantum  inter  cseteras  eminens,  quanto  aliis  ipfe  prsftabat." 

L.  8.  cap.  14. 

*  Letter  concerning  enthufiafm.     Shaftelbury. 

*  It 
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*  It  IS  a  ftill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  affe€l  nof 
only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  conftrudlion.  De- 
fcriblng  Thermopylae,  Titus  Livius  fays, 

"  Id  jugum,  ficut  Apennini  d©rfo  Italia  dividitur,  ita  mediam 
Grseciam  deremit."  L.  36.  Se^,  15, 

*  Speaking  of  Shakcfpear  : 

"  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the  greaf-* 
nefs  of  his  genius ;  Tn  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difproportioned  and  mi- 
lliapen.  Hijiory  cf  Great  Britain, 'uol.  I.  p.  i  38. 

*  This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period  where   the  beauty  lies  in 
uniformity.     Better  thus: 

*'  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  wc  over-rate  the  gfeat- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  over-rate  thd 
greatnefs  of  bodies  which  are  difproportioned  and  mifhapen." 

In  the  fourth  feclion  on  verfification,  he  treats  of  Latin  and 
Greek  hexameters,  and  Englifh  heroics,  under  the  different 
heads  of  number,  arrangement,  paufe,  and  accent,  upon  each 
of  which  his  JofdOiip  evinces  himfelf  the  learned  grammarian, 
blefled  with  endowments  rarely  united  with  the  erudition 
of  philologies;  namely,  an  exquifite  mufical  ear,  a  delicate 
feeling,  a  refined  taftc,  and  a  truly  philofophical  fagacity.  We 
think  there  is  fomething  exceedingly  ingenious  in  the  fubfequent 
remark  on  hexameters, 

*  For  trying  the  arrangement,  and  for  determining  whether 
It  be  perfcft  or  faulty,  grammarians  have  invented  a  rule  by 
cjaftyles  and  fpondees,  which  they  denominate  y>f/.  One  at 
firft  view  is  led  to  think,  that  thefe  feet  are  alfo  intended  to  re- 
gulate the  pronunciation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
It  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  the  rules  of  pronunciation  are 
very  different.  And  indeed  were  one  to  pronounce  according 
to  thefe  feet,  the  melody  of  a  hexameter  line  would  be  deftroy- 
ed,  or  at  bell  be  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  when  properly 
pronounced.  Thefe  feet  then  muft  be  confined  to  their  fole 
province  of  regulating  the  arrangement,  for  they  ferve  no  other 
purpofe.  They  are  withal  fo  artificial  and  complex,  that,  neg- 
lefting  them  altogether,  I  am  tempted  to  fubftitute  in  their 
room,  other  rules,  more  fimple  and  of  more  eafy  application  ; 
for  example,  the  following,  ift.  The  line  muft  always  com- 
mence with  a  long  fyllable,  and  clofe  with  two  long  preceded  by 
two  lliort.  2d,  More  than  two  (hort  can  never  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  line,  nor  fewer  than  two  if  any.  And,  3d,  Two 
Jong  fvllables  which  have  been  preceded  by  two  ftiort,  cannot 

alfo 
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alfo  be  followed  by  two  (hort.  Thefe  izw  rules  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  a  hexameter  line,  with  relation  to  order  or  ar- 
rangement. To  thefe  again  a  fingle  rule  may  be  fubftituted, 
for  which  1  haveaftill  greater  relifh,  as  it  regulates  more  afiir- 
matively  the  conftrudion  of  every  part.  That  1  may  put  this 
rule  into  words  with  the  greater  facility,  I  take  a  hint  from  the 
twelve  long  fyllables  thatcompofe  an  hexameter  line,  to  divide 
it  into  twdlve  equal  parts  or  portions,  being  each  of  them  one 
long  fyllable  or  two  fhort.  This  preliminary  being  eftabliflied, 
the  rule  is  Oiortly  what  follows.  The  ift,  3d,  5th,  7th,  9th, 
nth,  and  izth  portions,  muft  each  of  them  be  one  long  fylla- 
ble ;  the  10th  muft  always  be  two  Ihort  fyllables;  the  2d,  4th, 
6th,  and  8th,  may  indifferently  be  one  long  or  two  fhort.  Or 
to  cxprefs  the  thing  flill  more  courtly,  The  2d,  4th,  6th,  and 
8th  portions  may  be  one  long  fyllable  or  two  fhort  ;  the  10th 
muft  be  two  fhort  fyllables  ;  all  the  reft  mufl  confifl  of  one 
long  fyllable.  This  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  an  hexameter 
line,  and  comprehends  all  the  combinations  of  da%les  and 
fpondees  that  this  line  admits.' 

His  lordlliip  obferves,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  in  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  Englifh  verfe,  that  it  excludes  the  bulk  of  polyfyllables, 
though  the  mof^  fonorous  words  in  our  language  ;  for  upon 
examination  it  will  be  found,  that  very  few  of  them  are  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  alterrvition  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  as  to  cor- 
refpond  to  the  arrangement  we  have  quoted  above.  Englifh 
verfe  accordingly  is  almofl  totally  reduced  to  difyllables  and 
monofyllables.  Magnanimity  is  a  founding  word  totally  exclu- 
ded. Impetucpjy  h  a  flill  finer  word,  by  the  refemblance  of  the 
found  and  fenfe  ;  and  yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it,  as  well  as 
upon  numberlefs  words  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  obfervations  upon  nouns,  verbs,  propofitions,  conjunc- 
tions, articles,  and  all  thofe  acceffories  which  go  by  the  name 
of  particles,  deferve  to  be  f^udied  by  every  man  who  would  ac- 
quire a  jufl  notion  of  the  philofophical  conftruclioii  of  lan- 
guage. 

Though  our  author  hath  not  banifhed  rhyme  from  the  Eng- 
lifh, he  is  neverthelefs  of  opinion,  that  it  is  but  indllTerently 
fuited  to  elevated  and  fublime  fubje6ls,  as  producing  a  certain 
gaiety  and  chearfulnefs,  not  according  with  the  fentiments. 

The  fecond  volume  concludes  with  this  remark,  equally  pe- 
culiar and  ingenious,  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  the  author  had 
ccafion  to  make  in  the  firfl  volume. 

*  The  melody  of  articulate  found  fo  powerfully  inchants  the 
mind,  as  to  draw  a  veil  over  verygrofs  faults  and  imperfeclions. 
Of  this  power  a  l^ronger  example  cannot  be  given,  than  the 
cpifodeof  Ariflaeus,  which  clofes  the  fourth  book  of  theGeor- 
gics.     To  renew  a  ftock  of  bees  when  the  former  is  lofV,  Virgil 

Vol.  XlII.  >^/r/7  1762,  U  afferts. 
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alferts,  that  they  will  be  produced  in  the  intrails  of  a  buIToc^r 
flarn  and  managed  in  a  certain  manner.  This  leads  him  to  fay,^ 
how  this  ftrange  receipt  was  invented  ;  which  is  as  follows.  A- 
riftaeus  having  loft  his  bees  by  difeafe  and  famine,  never  dreams 
of  employing  the  ordinary  means  for  obtaining  a  new  ftock;. 
but,  like  a  froward  child,  complains  heavily  of  his  misfortune 
to  his  mother  Cyrene,  a  water-nymph.  She  advifes  him  to 
confult  Proteus,  a  fea-god,  not  how  he  was  to  obtain  a  new 
ftock,  but  only  by  what  fatality  he  bad  loft  his  former  ftock ;. 
adding,  that  violence  was  neceflary,  becaufe  Proteus  would  fay 
nothing  voluntarily.  Ariftaeus,  fatisfied  with  this  advice,  tho^ 
it  gave  him  no  profped  of  repairing  his  lofs,  proceeds  to  exe- 
cution. Proteus  is  catched  lleeping,  bound  with  cords,  and 
compelled  to  fpeak.  He  declares,  that  Ariftaeus  was  puniftied 
with  the  lofs  of  his  bees,  for  attempting  the  chaftity  of  Eury- 
dice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus  ;  ftie  having  got  her  death  by  the 
fting  of  a  ferpent  in  flying  his  embraces.  Proteus,  whofe  ful- 
lennefs  ought  to  have  been  converted  into  wrath  by  the  rough 
treatment  he  met  with,  becomes  on  a  fuddeji  courteous  and 
communicative.  He  gives  the  whole  hiftory  of  Orpheus^s  ex- 
pedition to  hell  in  order  to  recover  his  fpoufe;  a  very  entertain- 
ing ftory  indeed,  but  without  the  leaft  relation  to  the  affair  on 
hand.  Ariftasus  returning  to  his  mother,  is  advifed  to  deprecate 
by  facrifices  the  wrath  of  Orpheus,  who  was  now  dead.  A  bul- 
lock is  facrificed,  and  out  of  the  intrails  fpring  miraculoufly  a 
fwarm  of  bees.  How  ftiould  this  have  led  any  mortal  to  think, 
that,  without  a  miracle,  the  fame  might  be  obtained  naturally^ 
as  is  fuppofed  in  the  receipt:' 

As  we  entertain  no  kind  of  doubt,  but  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifm  may  one  day  fuperfede  the  critical  labours  of  the  ftagy- 
rite,  we  need  make  no  other  apology  than  the  importance  of 
the  work,  for  extending  our  Review  to  another  article.  Re- 
marks crowded  fo  faft  upon  us,  that  we  found  it  impoflible  to 
convey  a  juft  notion  of  the  whole  performance  in  the  compafs 
propofed.  The  third  volume  teems  with  matter  as  ufeful  and 
entertaining  as  any  that  has  gone  before  ;  and  we  fhould  think 
ourfelves  inexcufeable  for  adhering  fo  rigidly  to  our  plan,  as  to 
deprive  our  readers  of  abundance  of  inftra<5uion,  only  becaufe 
no  work  hath  been  hitherto  extended  to  this  length. 

Toconclude,  our  author  has  tried  by  his  rules  a  variety  of  paf- 
fages  in  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Salluft,  Tacitus,  Swift,  Boling- 
broke,  Addifon,  Pope,  Hume,  and  proved  them  deficient  ia 
the  arrangement,  uniformity,  and  perfpicuity  of  the  periods, 
the  harmony  of  conftru6lion,  or  in  fome  other  particulars  eflen- 
tial  to  fine  writing.  It  is  here  that  his  lordlhip  has  indulged  in 
a  fine  vein  for  accurate  criticifm,  by  a  ftridl  application  of  the 
beautiful  theory  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  which. 
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If  we  mlftake  nor,  will  render  him,  in  the  critic.il  art,  what  Ba- 
con, Lorke,  and  Newton,  are  in  philofophy the  parent  of 

regulated  ta.^e,  the  creator  of  metaphyfical  criticifm,  the  firft 
Interpreter  of  our  feelings,  and  of  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
the  lawgiver  of  capricious  genius,  upon  principles  too  evident 
to  be  controverted. 

\To  he  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Art.  II.  J  Treat i/e  on  the  Di/eafes  of  Women  ;  iu  'which  it  is  at- 
ttmpted  tojoin  a  juji  Theory  to  the  mojl  fafe  and  appro'ved  Pra^ice, 
With  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  the  Phyficians,  nvho  hanje  nvril^ 
ten  on  thtfe  Difeafcs.  Tranjlatedfrom  the  French  Original  Writ- 
ten hyDr.].  Aftruc,  Royal  Profeffhr  of  Phyjtc  at  Paris,  and  con- 
fulting  Phyfidan  /•  the  King  of  France.  In  Tiicq  Vols,  %'VOf 
.   Pr.  loj.  td.     Nourfe. 

'T^  H  E  great  reputation  of  Dr.  Aftruc  as  a  writer  and  praftitio- 
-*•  ner,  gave  birth  to  a  fpurious  edition  of  this  work  in  Eng- 
land, as  early  as  the  year  1743,  faid  to  be  tranflatedfroma  ma- 
nufcriptcopy  of  the  do(5tor*s  public  ledures  ;  though  we  rather 
imagine  it  was  compofed  from  notes  taken  at  the  courfe,  by 
feme  pupil  more  zealous  for  the  credit  of  becoming  an  author, 
than  for  the  public  good,  or  the  honour  of  his^  mafter.  It  is 
evident  from  the  prefent  publication,  that  Dr.  Aftruc  had  not  fo 
early  completed  his  theory,  for  explaining  the  difeafes  incident 
to  the  fairfex  from  the  peculiar  ftra<5lure  of  the  uterus ;  or  at 
lead  that  the  Englifh  editor  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  mean* 
ing,  as  we  have  only  fhreds  and  pieces  of  his  doflrine,  frequently 
irreconcileable  with  the  fubfequent  defcriptions  of  difeafes,  and 
the  curative  intentions.  Italfo  appears  from  our  author's  preface, 
that  he  was  fenfible  of  the  injury  done  to  his  charader  by  the 
cfficioufnefs  of  pupils,  both  French  and  Englilh,  and  thereby 
induced  the  more  lirongly  to  print  his  own  opnnions,  in  the 
manner  he  is  defirous  they  ftiould  be  ynderflood  and  received  ; 
and  indeed  mankind  are  obliged  to  hin\for  this  prefent  of  the 
fruits  of  extenfive  reading,  accurate  obfervation,  and  long  ex* 
perience.  We  could  widi,  however,  that  the  cfodor  had  been 
lefs  fyllematical  and  obfcure  in  explaining  the  canfes  of  female 
difordcrs.  By  adhering  inviolably  to  his  theory,  founded  oa 
the  Ilruclure  of  the  womb,  he  runs  into  difiinflions  and  fuble- 
tics  without  end,  which  deflroy  the  relifh  of  the  reader  for  his 
ufeful  and  judicious  pathognomonic  defcriptions,  and  curative 
indications.  To  younger  ftudents  efpecially  this  method  mull 
prove  extremely  perplexing  ;  and  to  thofe  who  arc  farther  ad- 
vanced in  medical  knowledge,  the  differences  and  fubdivifions 
Will  appenr  to  arife,  rather  from  the  author's  hypothefis  than 
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from  nature  or  obfervation.  It  is  impoflible  ever  to  acquire  Cq 
minute  a  knowledge  of  the  human  fyftem,  as  to  confirm  by  ac- 
tual experience  a  number  of  fuppofition-?,  which  we  here  find 
)aid  down  as  evident  truths  Every  difeafe  mentioned  in  the 
courfe  of  two  confiderable  o6lavo  volumes,  juftifies  this  remaik. 
Speaking  of  the  caufes  of  {\\e furor  uterinus^  Dr.  Aftruc  obferves, 
'  that  the  exceflive  inclination  to  coition,  is  brought  on  by  a 
more  vivid  and  ftrong  fuccujjton  of  the  organs,  which  are  the 
feat  of  venereal  pleafure  in  women  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  intenfe  hunger  or  thirfi:  arife  from  a  powerful  impreffioa 
made  on  the  ftomach  or  throat.'  But  we  no  where  meet  with  the 
caufe  of  this  fuccufjion  of  the  organs,  nor  indeed  do  we  rightly 
apprehend  what  is  meant  by  comparing  an  appetite  for  coition, 
with  a  fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  arlfing  either  from  an  acrimo- 
nious humour  which  veliicates  the  coats  of  the  ventricle,  or  from 
the  attiition  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach. 

Our  author  inftances,  as  a  proof  of  the  perception  of  defire 
in  the  uterus.,  an  obfervation  from  brute  aniir.als,  which  by  no 
means  holds  with  refped  to  rational  creatures ;  namely,  that 
venereal  defire  ceafes  in  females  on  their  becoming  pregnant. 
Befides,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  contradidory  to  what  we  find  af- 
Icrtedin  another  part  of  the  book,  that  x\\t  furor  uterinus  is  en- 
creafed  by  frequent  commerce  with  men  ;  and  yet  the  dodor 
recommends  matrimony  as  the  moft  effedual  cure  of  the  inci- 
pient difeafe  in  virgins,  bting  fcduced  into  this  train  of  contra- 
didion  by  the  variety  of  differences,  divifions,  and  diftindions 
he  hath  made  to  fupport  his  principles. 

After  enumerating  the  organs  fubfervient  to  venereal  pleafiirc, 
the  dodor  adds  with  the  fam.e  obfcuriry,  as  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  *  this  being  granted,  it  refults  that  women  may  be 
j^reatly  affcded  by  the  more  vivid  impreffions  on  the  organs; 
and  by  that  means  more  irritated  to  venery  from  three  caufes  ; 
ifl.  If  the  fucculfions  which  ought  to  be  iiuparted  to  the  organs 
abovementioned,  in  order  to  excite  venereal  fenfation  and  defire» 
be  fironger  :  2dly.  If  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  organs  ne- 
ccfTary  for  receiving  thofe  fucculfions,  be  fo  great  that  they  may 
receive  them  more  vividly:  3dly,  andlaftly,  If  from  the  concur, 
lence  of  both  thefe  caufes,  ftronger  motions  are  communicated 
to  the  organs,  and  received  by  them  more  vividly  ;  from  whence 
the  venereal  defire  and  fenfation  muft  be  increafed  in  a  double 
ratio.''  Thus  the  fame  fuccujfons  are  the  caufc  and  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe,  if  we  rightly  underftand  the  fenfe  of  different  para- 
graphs ;  and  he  encreafes  the  renigma,  by  obferving  in  this 
place  that  the  maftuprative  fridions  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  that  produce  the  furor  uterinus,  although  at 
rhe  diftance  of  two   pages  he  mentions  the  titillations  of  their 
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ownfex,  orfclf  pollution,  nor  only  as  a  fymptom  of  the  difor- 
•ler,  but  alfo  as  a  caufe  of  the  fccond  ftage. 

More  fully  to  illuftraie  our  remark,  that  either  Dr.  Adruc,  or 
his  tranJlator,  arc  much  too  profound  for  the  line  of  a  comm'oa 
wnderftanding,  we  will  beg  leave  to  quote  the  very  firil  obfer- 
vation  which  he  makes  on  the  fccond  ilage  of  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady. 

'  The  patients,  as  they  glow  with  inclination  to  venery, 
while  they  retain  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  from  the  natural  dif- 
cord  or  heterochrcnifm  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  by  which  tlie 
ideas,  as  well  of  the  fubjetSl,  as  attribute,  of  this  propofition, 
that  ta  give  one's  fdf  vp  to  lujl  is  neither  honourable  nor  laivful^  are 
renewed  in  the  mind,  affirm,  that  it  is  true,  with  the  ftrongeft 
afTeveration  ;  nor  are  ever  driven  from  that  opinion,  in  what  de- 
gree foever  they  burn  with  the  heat  of  luft.' 

Nor  is  the  next  paragraph  more  intelligible.  *  But  by  the  rei- 
terated and  frequent  fuccufiions  of  thefe  fibres,  which  are  made 
together,  it  happens  at  length,  that,  by  mutual  approach,  they 
are  brought  to  the  fame  tone ;  and  concords  arile  from  dif- 
fonaiits,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  i/ochrona  arife  from  hete- 
rochronse ;  whence  the  patients  having  changed  their  opinions, 
muft  of  courfe  affirm  now,  what  they  denied  before ;  to  wit, 
that  to  give  one' $  felf  up  to  luJl  is  honourable  and  lawful ;  which 
coDlHtutes  the  feccnd  Jiage  of  the  difeafe. 

•  In  the  beginning,  this  preternatural  concord  of  the  fibres, 
brought  on  by  the  difeafe,  does  not  fubfifl  continually,  but  va- 
ries in  different  manners,  from  feveral  caufes  :  if  the  defire  of 
venery  grow  weaker  ;  if  by  the  reft  of  flee^,  the  hurried  mo- 
tions of  the  fibres  are  rebated  ;  if,  by  the  ufe  of  anodynes,  the 
fibres  be  relaxed  ;  if  the  too  great  heat  of  the  blood  grow  more 
moderate  ;  or  if  the  patients,  reclaimed  by  advice,  reproofs,  or 
correftion,  begin  again  to  have  the  ufe  of  their  reafon  :  whence 
it  arifes,  that  the  melancholic  delirium  is  for  the  moft  part  fo 
changeable,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  with  refped  to  its  ve- 
hemence and  intenfenefs  :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  words  and 
aftions  of  the  patients  are  alfo  mutable.* 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  a  learned  gentleman,  who  would  en- 
deavour to  explain  upon  phyfical  principles  a  fubjed  that  is 
partly  metaphyfical,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  mind 
has  over  the  body,  peculiarly  in  this  diforder  ;  an  influence 
which  will  ever  elude  human  enquiry,  except  with  refpe^l  to  the 
cfi'eas. 

Perhaps  it  is  impoflible  to  affix  any  determinate  ide-4s  to 
what  our  author  obferves  of  the  third  ftage  of  the  diforder  j 
namely,  ♦  that  the  fibres  which  reprefent  the  id^as  of  the 
Ji^bjea,  and  attribute  of  the  propofition  offered,  together,  alfo, 
with  many  other  fhres  in  ^jjhich  i^arious  ideas  are  excited^  that  relate 
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to  venery,  are  abfolutely  changed  in  their  tone.*    This  is  truly 

a  new  fpecies  of  philofophy,  to  excite  ideas  m  the  fibres^  whereby 
they  are  changed  in  their  tone.  Poflibly  the  author  meant, 
that  the  animal  fpirits  impelled  by  the  will  occafioned  this  change 
in  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  "  fo  that  now  they  become  ro«r<?r</f  with 
many  other  fibres  with  which  they  were  before  difcords\  whence 
the  patient  muft  aff.rm,  from  this  change  in  tkemyWhzltheyheioxQ 

denied,  and   deny   what  they  before  affirmed.'* Who    ever 

would  have  imagined,  that  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  fenfible 
Aftruc  could  thus  talk  about  it,  and  about  it,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge that  ihe  fubjecl  was  beyond  his  comprehenfion.  A 
part  of  the  abfurdity,  and  all  that  refpcdls  the  grammar,  in  thele 
quotations,  we  mult  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  tranflator,  who, 
indeed)  in  numberlefs  inftances,  betrays  not  only  his  total  un* 
acquaintance  with  medical  fubjedls,  but  with  the  French  and 
Englifli  languages. 

As  it  would  be  invidious  to  infift  too  much  on  blemifhes, 
heightened  by  the  inattention,  to  call  it  no  worfe,  of  the  tran- 
flator, we  fliall  now  touch  upon  thofe  points,  in  which  we  think 
the  learned  Parifian  profelTor  is  praife- worthy.  No  writer  has 
been  more  accurately  explicit  in  enumerating  the  peculiar  prog- 
noftics,  diagnoftics,  and  fymptoms  of  female  diforders ;  nor 
more  careful  in  recommending  medicines  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  long  and  judicious  pradice,  while  he  veryjudicioufly 
rejeds  thofe  of  doubtful  virtue,  or  points  them  out  for  farther 
trial.  Prefixed  is  a  plate  reprefcnting  the  diftribution  of  the 
blood  and  lactiferous  veflfels,  and  whole  interior  ftrudlure  of  the 
uterus  :  to  which  is  annexed,  a  complete  explication. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  caufe?,  confequences,  fymp« 
toms,  ufcs,  of  menftruation:  to  which  is  premifed,  a  variety 
of  fadls  and  obfervations  relative  to  this  important  and  curious 
evacuation  that  conftitutes  one  of  the  fineft  problems  in  phyfio- 
logy.  We  muft  confefs  that  our  author's  folution,  though 
founded  upon  principles  which  appear  to  us  evidently  juft,  is 
neverthelefs  too  fine-fpun  to  give  univerfal  fatisfadion.  Jn  af- 
figning  the  caufes  of  this  monthly  evacuation,  the  author  exa- 
mines all  the  former  hypothefis  by  which  the  phaenomenon  was 
explained,  and  deduces  the  fubfequentconclufions,  from  whence 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  his  dodlrine. 

*  The  firft  is,  that  the  local  plethora,  which  comes  periodi- 
cally in  the  uterus  ;  and  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  flowing  of  the 
menfes,  is  made  there  independently  of  any  univerfal  plethora. 

*  The  fecond,  that  it  can  be  caufed  there  in  this  manner, 
only  by  a  particular  compreflion,  to  which  the  blood -vefTels  are 
fubjedled  every  month  j  and  which  interrupts  the  free  courfe  of 
the  blood. 
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^  The  third,  that  it  is  only  the  vermicular  vefiels  of  the  ute- 
fMs  which  can,  by  tumifying  every  month,  comprefs  periodically, 
■in  this  manner,  the  veins  of  the  «//•/// j ;  fince  there  is  nothing 
but  thefeveflels,  which  is  near  to,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
furrounds  thefe  veins.' 

He  then  accounts  for  the  periodical  enlargement  of  the  ver- 
micular veffekof  the  uterus  in  the  following  manner: 

*  There  is  feparated  (fays  he)  in  thefe  vefiels,  from  the  age 
of  puberty,  a  iymph  that  is  milky,  and  confequently  thicker 
than  common  lymph.  The  thinned  part  of  this  may  be 
eafily  abforbed  by  the  lymphatic  veins,  which  take  their  rife 
from  thefe  vefiels  :  but  the  <thickeft  aixl  moft  vifcid  will  remain 
in  their  cavities.  It  is  indeed,  at  firft,  only  a  fmall  proportion  : 
but,  after  a  ceitain  fpace  of  time,  which  experience  fiiews  us  to 
be  commonly  one  month,  the  quantity  of  it  accumulated  be- 
comes fulficient  to  fwell  the  vermicular  vefiels,  even  fo  as  to  ren- 
■der  them  capable  of  compreffmg  the  capillary  ramifications  of 
the  veins,  near  or  around  which  they  are  placed.  From  hence 
the  blood,  checked  in  its  diredl  courfe,  regurgitates  on  the  late- 
ral appendices \  diftends,  elongates,  dilates,  and,  at  lafi,  forces 
them  to  unfold,  open,  and  difcharge  the  blood  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  into  which  they  projefl. 

*  Atthefame  titne,  as  reaftion  is  always  equal  to  a£lion,  the 
capillary  veins,  compreflTed  by  the  vermicular  veffek,  comprefs 
them  again  with  the  fame  force,  as  they  are  comprefied  by 
them.  The  humour,  therefore,  contained  in  them  being 
itrongly  prefled  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  being  incapable,  on  the 
other  hand,  through  its  vifcidity,  of  penetrating  into  the  lym  • 
phatic  veins  ;  i«  forced  to  puih  forward  on  the  excretory  orifices 
of  thefe  vefiels  ;  to  dilate  them  ;  and  to  open,  by  that  means, 
a  pafiTage  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  \  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  blood  flows  into  it  from  the  \ famous  appendices :  which  con- 
ilitutes  the  menfiiual  flux,  or  the  jnen/es  of  women. 

*  This  difcharge  muft  laft  till  the  quantity  of  milky  lymph, 
which  fills  the  vermicular  vefiels,  and  that  of  Wood,  which  fills 
the  ctecal  appendices^  are  evacuated  :  but  as  foon  as  thefe  veflrls 
are  emptied,  they  clofe  themfelves,  have  their  orifices  gathered 
up,  and  become  impervious.  By  this  means,  the  vermicular 
veflTels  are  rendered  capable  of  again  retaining  the  mofi:  thick 
part  of  the  milky  lymph,  which  they  feparate  ;  of  filling  them- 
felves with  it  anew  to  the  fame  degree,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time;  and  of  reproducing  thus  every  month,  by  the 
fame  n^chanifni,  a  fimilar  difcharge.' 

From  this  doftrine  it  is  inferred,  that  the  menfirual  blood 
does  not  fiow  from  the  uterus  through  the  pores  of  the  coats  of 
the  vefiels,  by  a  kind  of  tranfudaiioii,  or  diapedefis.  That  it 
jdoes  not  pafs  by  way  of  eruption  from  the  blood  vefiels   invo 
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the  glands,  or  vermicular  vefTels  of  the  uterus,  to  be  difcharaed 
into  its  cavities  by  their  orifices.  That  the  menftrual  blood  does 
not  flow  from  the  arteries,  but  from  the  veins,  and  not  from  the 
extremities  of  the  veins,  through  paflages  torn  and  divided  by 
violences,  but  from  their  appendices  opened  without  dilaceration. 
It  would  be  almoft  unnecelTary  to  touch  upon  the  laft  confe- 
quence,  as  the  opinion  is  univerfally  exploded  ;  namely,  that 
the  return  of  ths  menfcs  has  no  dependence  on  the  phafes  of 
the  moon,  according  to  the  fuperllitious  notions  of  the  ancient 
phyficians. 

From  this  theory  likewife  the  author  explains  all  the  fymp- 
tomsof  menftruation,  and  every  fadl  related  by  authentic  wri- 
ters refpedling  this  evacuation,  proceeding  from  thence  to  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  phzenomenon,  its  diagnoftics,  prognoftics,  and 
inethod  of  cure  in  all  the  different  cafes  of  fupprcflion,  or  im- 
moderate flux  of  the  menfes.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the 
importance  of  this  fubjeft  to  the  elucidation  of  the  author's 
theory,  as  well  as  of  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  women,  from  his 
employing  the  whole  extent  of  265  pages,  in  demonftrating  it 
in  a  variety  of  difi^erent  lights.  Indeed,  we  muft  confefs  that 
it  abounds  with  fuch  a  number  of  nice,  curious,  and  judicious 
remarks,  as  ftrongly  evince  the  reading,  experience,  and  obfer- 
vatioR  of  the  writer. 

In  the  defcription  and  cure  of  the  Jluor  alius,  the  author  is 
no  lefs  copious  and  accurate;  but,  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
work,  he  has  here  too  indulged  his  imagination,  fubftituted 
juobabih'ty  for  ii,^^  and  given  way  to  a  theoretical  humour. 
The  peculiarities  by  which  this  diforder  is  diflinguifhed  from  a 
purulent  difcharge  of  the  uterus,  or  a  flight  venereal  infeftion, 
or  even  a  conftant  virulent  gonorrhsea,  are  nicely  afcertained. 
Dr.  Afhuc  diftinguifhes  the  fluor  albus  into  the  milky  and  lym- 
phatic, arifing  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  ladliferous  and  lymphatic 
uterine  veflels,  and  afligns  the  proper  method  of  cure  for  each, 
in  a  rational  manner,  that  evinces  his  experience  in  this  trou- 
blefome  and  frequent  diforder  of  the  fair  fex;  but  here  al/b 
the  reader  muft  be  on  his  guard  againft  ceitain  refinements, 
which  may  frequently  have  a  bad  influence  on  pradlice. 

What  our  learned  author  obferves  of  the  caufe,  defcription, 
and  cure  of  the  fimple  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  fphacelus, 
abfcefs,  ulcer,  fchirrus,  fleatoma,  farcoma,  cancer,  dropfy, 
tympanitis,  cfe/cenfus,  Sec.  of  the  uterus,  merits  the  utmoft  at- 
tention of  the  praftitioner,  as  we  believe  no  other  writer  has 
treated  thefe  diforders  fo  copioufly.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed 
of  his  account  of  the  difeafes  of  the  o'var: a  znd/a/Upian  tubes  ; 
but  we  murt  refer  the  reader  to  the  performance,  as  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  ejihibit  in  an  article  all  the  remarkable  paflages. 

Speaking 
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Speaking  of  the  hyfteric  pali'ion.  Dr.  Aftruc  gives  the  fubfc- 
quent  very  curious  theory  :  •  The  caufe  which  produces  the  fur- 
prifing  motions  obferved  in  hyfterical  women,  mufl  be  fympa- 
thetic  ;  that  is,  it  muft  refide  out  of  the  brain,  in  fome  part, 
of  which  the  fenlations  or  impreffions  are  capable  of  exciting 
thofe  extraordinary  motions  by  the  laws  of  fynipathy.  It  h 
thus,  that  when  any  perfon  burns  the  end  of  their  finger  by 
chance,  they  draw  back  the  hand  mechanically ;  becaufe;  the 
burning  the  end  of  the  fingers,  determines  the  contradiion  of 
the  arm  and  flioulder.  It  is  thus,  that  a  little  tobacco,  fnuffed 
up  the  nofe,  excites  fneczing:  becaufe  the  effeft  of  the  tobacco 
on  the  nofe,  puts  the  mufcles  into  a  fudden  convulfive  contrac- 
tion ;  which,  by  ftraitening  the  thorax^  ferves  to  produce  the 
fudden  expiration,  that  conftitutes  fneezing. 

*  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  human  body,  than  this 
kind  of  fympathetic  relations,  either  in  the  ftatc  of  difeafe, 
or  that  of  health.  Hippocrates himfelf  appears  to  have  knowa 
them,  when  he  faid  confluxio  unuy  conjpiratio  unuy  conjentientia  om- 
nia. It  is  not  the  proper  bufinefs  here,  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
them  \  as  it  would  be  too  long  a  digreffion  ;  and  belongs  to  an- 
other treatlfe.  It  fuffices,  that  the  fail  is  certain;  and  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  eltablilhed  principle. 

*  It  is  only  requifite,  therefore,  to  determine  what  is  the  fym- 
pathetic part,  in  which  the  impreffions  raife  the  ftorm  in  the 
hyftericpaffion  ;  and  that  muft,  confequently,  be  confidered  as 
the  firft  caufe  ;  or,  to  employ  a  proper  term,  the  focus  of 
the  diforder.     But  every  thing  demonftrates  it  to  be  the  uterus. 

*  Becaufe,  that  it  is  in  the  uterus^  the  diforder  always  begins.'^ 
The  patients  feel  it  dilate,  and  contrad ;  elongate,  and  Ihorten  ; 
and  fhift  to  the  right  or  left,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit ;  or,  in 
a  word,  be  agitated,  as  with  a  very  confiderable  periftaltic  mo- 
tion. 

*  Becaufe  the  hyfteric  paffion  happens,  moft  frequently,  at 
the  approach,  or  the  end  of  the  mcn/es :  and  in  the  fuppreffions 
of  them,  the  lochia^  or  the  Jiuor  albus-,  which  afFed  the  uterus 
alone. 

*  Becaufe  the  fits  of  the  hyfteric  paffion  fcldom  end  but  with 
the  difcharge  from  the  'vaginay  of  an  humour,  more- or  lefs  co- 
pious and  acrid ;  and  that  it  is  evident,  this  difcharge  cannot 
efi^ed  any  change,  but  in  the  uterus, 

*  Becaufe  coition,  which  can  certainly  adl  only  on  the  uterus, 
is  one  of  the  moft  certain  remedies,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  hyfteric  paffion  ;  and  even  to  cure  it  intirely,  in  feveral 
cafes. 

*  Laftly,  becaufe  it  Is  certain,  from  obfervation  made,  in 
opening  the  dead  bodies  of  women,  who  had  been  fubjed  to 
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violent   fits  of  the  hyfteric  paffion,  there  is,  generally,  fomc 
fault  in  the  ovaria^  Xht fallopian  tubesy  or  the  uterus  itfelf. 

*  After  having  fixed  on  the  part,  which  is  the  focus  of  the  dif- 
order,  there  remains  nothing  more  than  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  impreffions  which  are  made  there ;  and  which,  by  the 
laws  of  fympathy,  gives  the  impttus  to  all  the  different  motions, 
that  agitate  the  body  in  the  fits  of  this  difeafe.  If  we  were  to 
judge  of  them  only  by  the  effedf,  we  might  be  led  to  believe, 
that  this  impreffion  (hould  be  very  violent ;  but,  on  one  hand, 
experience  proves  the  contrary ;  as  the  patients  perceive  plainly 
fome  fenfation,  and  motion,  in  the  uterus  \  as  has  been  faid; 
but  none  complain  of  feeling  any  acute  pain,  even  in  the  moft 
violent  fits  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the 
uterus  is  extremely  painful,  as  in  the  inflammations,  ulcers,  or 
cancers  of  it,  without  any  fit  of  the  hyfterical  paflion  happen- 
ing. It  muft,  therefore,  be  granted,  that  the  fenfation,  which 
gives  rife  to  this  diforder,  is  only  flight ;  and  a  kind  of  tickling, 
ihaking,  or  contraftion,  of  fome  place  in  the  uterus,  and  of  the 
parts  which  are  continuous  with,  or  dependent  on  it. 

*  It  would  be  erroneous  to  believe,  that  a  flight  imprefllon 
was  not  capable  of  exciting  all  the  diforders,  that  are  feen  in 
the  hyfterical  paflion.  Experience  juftifies  the  contrary  opi- 
nion every  day.  A  drop  of  water,  fallen  into  the  trachea,  ex- 
cites a  violent  cough  :  the  emetic  wine,  which  makes  no  im- 
preflion  on  the  tongue,  nor  on  the  membrane  of  the  eye,  is 
fufliicient,  by  afting  on  the  ftomach,  to  put  all  the  parts,  that 
concur  in  producing  vomiting,  into  violent  contraftions.  More- 
over, the  rays  of  light,  which  do  not  afFeft  the  retina,  are  capa- 
ble of  caufing  fneezing,  when  they  a6l  on  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

*  A  flight  impreflion  often  produces  greater  emotions,  than 
thofe  much  more  ftrong.  It  is  thus,  that  vomiting,  which  is 
not  excited  by  vinegar,  is  fo  by  oil  or  warm  water.  It  is  thus, 
that  a  flight  tickling  under  the  arm-pits,  occafions  more  con- 
torfions  than  an  acute  pain.  It  is  thus,  that  the  weak  irritation 
of  a  little  fnufl^,  produces  fneezing,  which  a  much  ftronger  fails 
of  effe<^ing  in  the  nofe. 

*  After  all  thefe  illuftrations,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fol- 
lowing impreflions,  when  they  are  made  on  the  uterus,  may  pro- 
duce the  hyfteric  paffion,  with  all  its  fypmtoms ;  and  we  may  d.o 
this  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  we  advance  nothing  that  is 
not  conformable  to  experience.  The  following  caufes  fliould, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  among  thofe  of  the  hyfteric  paffion. 

*  I.  The  too  ftrong  beatings  of  the  arteries  of  the  uterus', 
particularly  when  they  are  too  full  of  blood  :  as  in  the  approaches, 
ihe  ceflation,  or  the  fuppreffion  of  the  mevfst  or  lochia. 

*  2.  The 
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*  t.  The  tenfion  and  tumefaftion  of  the  laftiferous  veffels  of 
tlie  uttrus,  when  the  hcbiay  and  the  milky  fluor  albus,  are  fup- 
preft  Tuddenly,  in  the  time  when  their  difcharge  is  copious. 

*  3.  The  }:muiust  or  irritation  of  an  acrid  humour,  which  is 
^ifcharged  into  the  uterus,  and  colledled,  in  its  cavity,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  finor  dlhut,  that  is  ferous  and  acrid  ;  and  in  that  of 
ulcers  of  the  uterus. 

*  4.  The  tumefadlion,  which  happens  to  the  o'varia,  or  to  the 
fallopian  tubtSy  in  tl»€  different  difeafes,  to  which  thofe  parts  are 
fubjcft  :  as  falfe  conceptions,  hydatids,  dito^(^y  Jieatomas^fchir- 
rujesy  abfceffes,  &c, 

*  5.  Laftly,  the  too  lively  tickling  of  the  fpermatic  humour, 
when  copious  and  acrid  in  women,  who  have  a  warm  conftitu- 
tion,  and  are  obliged  to  reftrain  themfelves.' 

To  remove  the  objedions  which  might  arife  from  afllgning 
conftant  and  fixed  caufes,  to  a  diforder  fo  changeable  or  incon- 
ftant,  he  obferves,  that  the  caufes  which,  according  to  his  theo- 
ry, fubfift  in  the  uterus,  muft  frequently  fhift  places,  and  confe- 
quently  produce  different  fymptoms,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  fame  caufe  a6ting  on  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  produces 
vomiting,  and  on  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  fame  organ,  hic- 
cups only.  This  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  fympathetic  re- 
lation of  the  caufes.  He  Ukewife  obferves,  that  the  caufes  have 
not  always  the  fame  degree  of  power  ;  and  that  the  lead  va- 
riation in  this  particular,  is  fufficient  to  change  the  fympathetic 
relations. 

The  do<^or  explains  the  four  pathognomonic  fymptoms,  and 
defcribes  the  fymptoms  which  affed  the  abdomen,  thofe  which 
affed  the  thorax,  thofe  which  affeft  the  head, 'and  thofe  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  body.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  diag- 
noftics,  prognoftics,  and  method  of  cure,  in  all  of  which  he 
appears  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  praftice,  as  well  as 
what  books  furnifh  with  refped  to  this  extraordinary  diforder. 
The  method  of  cure  is  of  two  kinds;  either  in  the  paroxyfm, 
with  intention  to  moderate  its  violence,  and  fliorten  its  du- 
ration ;  or  out  of  the  paroxyfm,  to  prevent  relapfes,  combat 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder,  and  effedl  a  radical  cure.  He  begins 
with  the  former,  and  recommends  all  thofe  remedies  proper  to 
relax  the  different  parts  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  convulfion,  or 
^rtthifmus;  medicines  which  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  diminifhed  or  interrupted  in  different  places  by  the  con- 
vulfions  ;  thofe  medicines  which  excite  ftrong  fenfations  in  the 
exterior  organs,  produce  rapid  refluxes  towards  the  brain,  and 
are  of  confequence  capable  of  counter-afting  the  fympathetic 
refluxes  made  in  the  uterus.  Here  it  is  proper  the  patient 
ilionld  be  made  perfedly  loofe  in  her  drefs,  and  laid  on  a  couch 
or  bed  with  Uer  head  elevated  -,  that  the  thighs  fliould  be  rubbed 
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from  top  to  bottom  ;  that  the  pituitary  membrane  (hbuld  be 
Simulated  with  pungent,  fcetid,  and  volatile  applications ;  that 
Ihe  lliould  be  called  loudly  by  her  name  ;  her  fingers  fqueezed, 
and  her  hair,  even  that  of  the  |)art,  pulled ;  that  glyflers,  firft 
purgative,  and  then  hyfterical,  fiiould  be  adminiftcred  ;  next  foe- 
lid  plaifters  of  galbanum,  afla  fcetida,  oil  of  amber,  linfture  of 
Caftor,  or  the  gums  car  anna*  or  tacamahac,ht  applied  to  the  um- 
bilical region  ;  and  lallly,  that  internal  medicines  of  the  hyft?ric 
kind  fhould  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills,  bolufles,draughts, 
&c.  If  the  fit  beobAinate,  he  propofes  bleeding  in  the  arm,  or 
rather  in  the  foot,  without  regard  to  the  fmall  feeble  Hate  of  the 
pulfe.  Vomiting  too  with  three  or  four  grains  of  foluble  fti- 
biated  tartar,  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  diftilled  water  of 
the  carduus  benedidus^  is  recommended  ;  and  the  dodtor  alledges, 
that  infcrting  a  little  civet,  or  mufk,  up  the  vagina,  to  procure 
a  difcharge  of  lymphatic  humour,  hath  been  found  effedual, 
aitho*  religion  forbids  exciting  pollutions. 
'  The  treatment  which  he  recommends  in  general  for  radically 
curing  the  hyfteric  paffion,  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  moderate  war- 
//V?/ aperitives  ;  gentle  mercurial  aperitives  ;  anti-hyfteric  refins; 
diluents  ;  flight  purgatives  frequently  repeated  ;  narcotics  upon 
any  alarm  of  a  fit ;  and  lafily,  a  llrift  regimen,  both  with  ref- 
j>ett  to  the  quantify  and  quality  of  the  food.  With  refpedl  to 
fpecific  remedies,  Dr.  Aftruc  mentions  a  great  number,  of  which 
the  mulk  alone  deferves  any  attention.  We  have  repeatedly  {ttvx. 
the  wonderful  efFedls  of  this  admirable  medicine,  exliibited  ei- 
ther in  draughts  or  bolufles,  from  fix  to  twelve  grains,  in  this 
diforder.  Upon  the  whole,  we  muft  confider  this  performance 
as  not  unworthy  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  though  not 
devoid  of  blemiflies,  fome  of  which  increafe  our  good  opinion 
of  the  do£lor*s  genius. 

We  muft  add,  that  Dr.  Aftruc  propofes  favouring  the 
public  with  a  third  volume,  on  pregnancy,  and  tlie  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  women  in  this  fituation  ;  and  that  the  tranflator  hath 
prefixed  a  very  neceflary  caution,  with  refpedl  to  the  compound 
medicines  propofed  in  this  work,  which  are  generally  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  Paris. 


Art.  Ill,  7he  Hijicry  o/"Mecklcnburgh,/;<7w  ihe firji  Settlement  of 
the  Vandals  ///  that  Country,  to  the  prejent  Time ;  including  a  Period 
of  about  three  Thoufand  Years,      ^njo.     Pr.  ^s.     Nevvbery. 

TT  would  be  unjuft  to  deny  that  many  monuments  of  the 

Celts  ftill  remain  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  that 

they  confirm  their  traditions,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the 

*  The  caranna  is  rejeded  in  our  pharmacopceias. 
4  ^  place 
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place  of  hiftory ;  but  we  cannot  aficnt  to  thofe  authors,  who, 
with  the  alfiltance  of  thofc  glimmering  lights,  have  reared  fa- 
brics of  hiltory  as  regular,  as  precife,  and  particular  as  thofe 
of  the  ages  that  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  letters.  We  muft, 
therefore,  beg  leave  to  be  cxcufcd  from  inferting  what  has  beeti 
tranfmiited  by  Marchallus  Thurius,  in  his  annals  of  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Heruli,  who  has  given  a  regular  feries  of  forty 
kings  of  the  V^andals,  with  many  particulars  concerning  them, 
from  Antyrius,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  captains,  down 
to  Pfibiilaus  the  Second,  including  a  period  of  aimoft  1500 
years;  during  1300  of  which,  the  people,  whofe  hiftory  he 
gives  us,  were  abfolutely  deftitute  of  letters,  and  all  means  of 
conveying  knowledge,  but  by  rude  monuments  and  tradition. 
The  particulars  of  the  hillories  of  thofc  monarchs  are  void 
of  hiilorical  crediblity  ;  and  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
puts  the  high  antiquities  of  Marchallus  Thurius  in  the  rank 
which  our  heft  hiliorians  have  afligned  to  thofe  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Boece,  and  Keating.  ., 

He  feems  to  lean  to  the  probable  opinion  that  tlie  Vandal?; 
the  ancertors  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Mecklcnburgh,  got 
their  name  from  the  Gothic  word  Wanderen,  which  fignifies  to 
wander,  and  he  thinks   that  the  hiflory  of  the  ravages  whici\ 
they  committed  in  the  Roman  empire  has  been  exaggerated  by 
their  enemies,  in  whofe  power  alone  it  was  to  tranfmit  them; 
an  opinion  that  is  by  no  means  dellitute  of  probability.     The 
picture  he  gives  us  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Vandais  is 
well  drawn  :  it  correfponds   with  the  beft  authorities,  and  has 
a  chance  of  being  like  Hfe,  as   the  hiftorians,  after  whom  he 
writes  were  greatly  afliiled  by  living  ^manners.    ,  He  celebrates 
them  for  their  hofpitality  and  benevolence,  their  jultice  and 
temperance,  their   fimplicity,    and   the    wholefomenefs  of  th^ 
few. laws  they  had  amongll  them  ;  and  he  tells  us,  (though  we; 
muft  beg  leave  to  fufpend  our  belief  of  that  circumfbnce  till 
\ye  have  better  authority  for  it  than  that  which  he  quotes,)  thatj 
*  They  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  phiIofophy,.and  gave  frequent 
proofs,  that  knowledge   in  this  fcience  was  no  tmfucafsful  road. 
to  the  throne.'     According  to  our  author,  amongft  them,  aduU 
ery  was   punillied   by   death;  but  polygamy   was  encouraged 
>nd  honoured.     War  was  the  great  fource  of  their  preferments, 
but  not  confined    to  one  fex,  for  the  woman  who  could  not 
rove  that  ihe  had  killed  an  enemy,  was  excluded  from  public 
honours,  and  obliged   to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.     The  funeral 
rites  of  their  kings  were  barbarous  and  inhuman.     According 
to  our  aniihor,  *  They  placed  about  the  king's  body  one  o^  his 
wives,  a  cook,    a  groom,    a   waiter,  a   meflenger,    and  fome 
horfes,  which  were  previoully  ftrangled.'     Though  it  does  not 
dearly  appear  whether  the  horfes  alone  were  ftrangled  on  this 
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occafion,  yet  the  following  palTage  puts  their  bloody  di/pdff- 
ttons  beyond  all  doubt :  •  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they 
chofe  fifty  of  the  king's  officers,  and  caufed  them,  with  an  equal 
number  of  horfes,  to  be  fti angled;  they  were  then  emboweled 
and  fluffed  with  ftraw ;  the  bodies  of  the  young  men  were  {^t 
on  the  horfes  in  a  riding  poflure,  and  faflened  to  them  by  an 
iron  flake,  and  thefe  were  placed  at  certain  diftances  from  each 
other  round  the  monument/ 

Inthehiflory  before  us,tho'  the  credit  of  MarchallusThurius 
is  queflioned,  yet  595  years  before  Chrift  is  but  a  late  period, 
and  the  anions  of  Skalk,  Helgon,  Hunding,  and  other  co- 
temporary  princes,  are,  perhaps,  too  fully  related ;  and  about 
483  years  before  Chrift,  we  find  that  the  Vandals  fitted  out  a 
great  fleet,  which  was,  however,  defeated  by  that  of  Roric  or 
Roderick,  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  they  were  in  fubjeftion. 
The  Vandals  were,  it  feems,  fubjed  to  the  Danes  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  when  Strunic  was  their  king,  who  rebelling 
againft  the  Danes,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Eric,  general  to 
Frotho,  king  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  after  Chrift,  166,  they, 
in  conjunftion  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  invaded  the 
Roman  empire;  but  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter  by  the 
emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Antonius  Verus.  After  this, 
according  to  our  author,  they  defeated  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
killed  20,000  of  his  men.  In  the  Chriftian  year  176  Dieteric, 
a  Vandal  prince,  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the 
Danifli  yoke,  and  they  continued  independent  84  years,  when 
they  feem  again  to  have  been  reduced  by  Harold  the  third, 
king  of  Denmark.  They  again  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  time  of  Aurelius,  but  were  defeated;  and  it  appears  they 
affifted  the  famous  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  that  their 
prifoners  formed  part  of  his  triumph.  About  40,000  Vandals 
and  Germans  perifhed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Probus,  who 
gave  a  colony  of  the  Vandals  leave  to  fettle  in  Britain,  where 
they  did  him  great  fervices.  In  the  year  340  the  Vandals  invaded 
Jutland,  under  their  king  Wifmar,  who  was  fuccecded  by  Miecf- 
laus  theFirft,  who,  though  he  was  wcrfted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  defeated  the  Danes  in  his  turn,  and  took  prifoners  their 
king's  fon  and  his  two  daughters.  They  confined  the  former, 
and  fold  the  two  princefTes  by  public  fale. 

The  reader,  we  hope,  will  excufe  us  for  not  following  ouf 
author  in  the  various  accounts  he  gives  of  the  Vandals  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  regions, 
ti]l  the  year  1163,  which  is  the  period  in  which,  as  appears  to 
lis,  the  dominions  of  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  family  of 
Mecklenburgh  received  feme  confiftency,  and  were  afcertained 
to  that  houfe.  Our  reafon  is,  that  granting  all  he  fays  to  be 
true,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  delivers  it  in  a  very 
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entertaining,  judicious  raanncr,  yet  the  fa£ls  he  relates  are  appli- 
cable  to  the  anceftors  of  fifty  other  ftates  and  families,  many  of 
whom  are  now  exifting,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Mccklenburgh; 
nor  does  it  clearly  appear  from  his  work,  that  the  prefent  dukes 
of  Mecklenburgh  are  the  eldeft,  lineal,  male  defcendants  from 
the  kings  of  Vandals  or  Wandals,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
princes  of  the  Abodrites.     It  feenris,  however,  to  be  certain, 
that  Pribiflaus  the  Second,  who  then  held  Mecklervburgh,  which 
was  his  capital,  was  a  principal,  if  not  the  eldeft,  branch  of 
thofe  princes.     Sweno  the  Third  and  Canute,  kings  of  Den- 
mark, who  were  Chriftians,  forced,  by  fire 'and  fword,  fome  of 
the  Vandals  to  be  baptized  ;  but  the  undergoing  that  ceremony- 
was  the  only  fign  they  gave  of  Chriftianity.     They  who  loved 
independency  turned  pirates,  and  throve  fo  well  in  that  pro- 
feflion,  that  Sweno  hired  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  to  fubdue  their  country.     Religion  in  thofe  days  was 
always,  as  it  has  been   fince,  a  ready  cloak  for  ambition,  and 
the  mild  humanizing  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  were  propagated 
by  fire  and  fword.     Pribiflaus,  however,  is  faid  to  have  made  a 
noble  ftand  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  was,  at  laft,  for- 
ced to  renounce  the  title  of  king,  and  to  admit  into  his  domi- 
nions of  Mecklenburgh  and  Scbwerin,  colonies  of  Saxon  priefts> 
monks,  and  fchool-mafters.     Pribiflaushrmfelf  became  a  Chrif- 
tian,  and  embraced  every  occafion  to  manifeft  his  attachment 
to  his  proteftor  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
greateft  princes  in  Europe.     Upon  the  death  of  Pribiflaus,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Canute,  who  aboliflied  the  de- 
pendency of  his  country  upon  the  duke  of  Saxony,  whofe  do- 
minions were  ftiared  amongft  the  German  princes,  to  whom  he 
was  obnoxious.     Canute  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  the  Firft-, 
whofe  fuccefllon  being  difputed  by  his  uncle  Nicholas,  he  fub- 
mitted  to  hold  his  principality  as  a  fief  of  Denmark,  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  in  confequence  of  .this  fubmiflion  of  Henry,  that  the 
Danes  ground  their  right  to  the  title  of  king  of  the   Vandals; 
According  to  our  author,  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  was  fo  much 
embarraffed  by  his  new  feodaries,  that  he  was  obliged  to  call 
to  his  afliftance  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  he 
hired  with  fome  lands  on  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  country,  and 
who,  as  our  author  exprefies  himfelf,  were  founders  of  the  ftate 
of  Pruflia.     This  Kenry  of  Mecklenburgh  feems  to  have  been 
a  prince  of  great  power  and  abilities,  and   oppofed  Waldemac,. 
king  of  Denmark,  with  fo  much  fpirit,    that  the  latter  was. 
obliged    to  ftrengthen    himfelf  with  the    Imperial   authoritjt* 
Henry,  however,  continued  prince  of  Mecklenburgh  for  thirty-fir- 
years,  endeavouring,  all  he   could,  to  reform  the  abufes  of  his 
government,  and,  after  performing  ail  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
worthy  prince,  he  reOgned  his  dominions  to  his  two  fons,  and 
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retired  to  a  p/ivate  life,  in  which  he  continued  eight  years,  "^htn 
he  died.  His  fons  were  Henry  and  Nicholas.  The  former, 
who  was  the  eldeft,  refided  at  Gilftrow,  and  the  latter  at 
Mecklenbiirgh.  Our  author  then  gives  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  imprifonment  of  a  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  count 
of  Schwerin,  a  Meckienhurgh  prince,  for  having  violated  his 
bed  while  he  was  upon  an  expedition  in  the  Holy  Land.  Per- 
haps the  injury  complained  of  was  no  more  than  a  pretext  for 
his  and  the  other  princes  of  Meckienhurgh  throwing  off  the 
Danifh  yoke,  which  they  did,  and  defeated  the  Danes,  though 
they  had  the  pope's  countenance.  After  this,  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburgh  feem  to  have  been  independent.  The  name  of 
their  family  was  Burewin,  and  John,  the  eldeft  of  four  fons, 
left  by  Henry  the  Second,  was  ^o  good  a  fcholar  as  to  be  termed 
the  divine.  But  his  learning  ferved  only  to  give  his  fubjedts  a 
contempt  for  his  perfon,  and  though  he  was  a  brave  adlive 
prince,  his  death  was  not  regretted.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Henry,  who  ferved  under  St.  Lewis  of  France  in  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  continued  in  a  molt 
wretched  confinement  twenty-fix  years  at  Grand  Cairo.  Being, 
however,  after  many  difficulties,  reftored  to  liberty  in  1300,  he 
was  received  at  Mecklenburgh  with  great  joy  by  his  fubjefts, 
but  died  next  year.  He  had  two  fons,  Henry,  firnamed  the 
Lion,  and  John.  This  Henry  proved  to  he  an  able  prince;  he 
enlarged  the  Mecklenburgh  dominions,  and  his  hiftory,  which 
feems  to  be  well  afcertained,  is  amufmg.  He  died  in  the  year 
1309,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  principality  by  his  Ton  Albert, 
who  was  likewife  an  a(^ive  fortunate  prince,  and  in  the  year 
1349  he  and  his  brother  John  of  Stargnrd  were  made  dukes  of 
the  empire,  by  Charles  the  Fourth.  Albert  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Lewis,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and  Waldemar, 
king  of  Denmark,  for  having  fupported  an  impoflor,  who 
pretended  to  that  marquifate.  Though  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh behaved  in  this  war  with  great  fpirit,  and  was  generally 
furcefsful,  yet  his  territories  fuffered  vaftly  by  it.  His  admi- 
niftration  was  long  and  aflive ;  and  he  was  in  fuch  reputation, 
that  the  Swedes  beftowed  their  crown  upon  Albert,  his  fon,  by 
the  fifter  of  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  dethroned, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  regain  his  crown,  he  was,  by  Albert,  de 
feated  and  taken  prifoner.  Albert's  reign  over  the  Swedes. 
however,  appears  to  have  been  inconftant  and  uncomfortable. 
He  made  peace  with  the  king  or  Denmark,  and  the  county  of 
Schwerin  fell  into  his  family  by  marriage.  After  this,  in  the 
year  1369,  VValdemar's  ambition  drew  upon  him  a  confederacy, 
which  not  being  able  to  withftand,  he  threw  up  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  and  went  in  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  to 
Rome;  from  whence  he  repaired  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
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Ibllicite  his  rcftorallon.  The  reader  is  to  obferve  a  circumftance 
which  the  author  of  the  hiftory  before  us,  to  make  his  hiilory 
the  more  intelligible,  ought  to  have  taken  notice  of,  that  the 
papal  court  was  not  then  held  at  Rome,  and  that  the  f)opes  hated 
all  thofe  who  fhewed  the  leaft  refpea  \0  that  city.  Waldemar 
foon  found  how  far  he  had  been  miitaken  ;  for  his  enemies  ob- 
tained a  letter  from  hib  holinefs,  threatening  him  with  excom- 
munication, if  he  did  not,  as  the  phrafe  is,  mend  his  manners, 
and  that  letter  drew  from  Wald:mar  the  following  Laconic 
epiftle,  which  is  penned  in  a  fpirit  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  firft  names  of  antiquity. 

•  Waldemar,  king  of  the  Danes,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  &c. 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff 

*  Health, My  lire  I  received  from  God  ;  my  crown  from 

my  fubjefts ;  my  wealth  from  my  anceftois ;  from  your  prede- 
ccffors  1  had  only  my  faith,  and  if  you  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  1  hereby  reilore  it  to  you.     Adieu.* 

The  pope,  whole  power  then  lay  only  in  the  fears  of  man- 
kind, was  intimidated  by  this  epilUe,  and  Waldemar  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  having  difiipated  the  confederacy  againft  him. 
The  dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh  was,  all  this  time,  governed  by 
the  elder  Albert,  who  had  the  glory  of  having  the  king  of  Swe- 
den for  his  fon,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  for  his  grandfon. 
He  had  another  grandfon  who  was  legal  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Norway;  but  his  right  was  fet  afide  by  the  famous  Margaret, 
fecond  daughter  to  Waldemar,  abovementioned,  and  who 
makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  hiflories  of  the  North.  After 
this,  Margaret  procuring  herfelf  to  be  ele6led  queen  of  Sweden, 
defeated  Albert  in  a  pitched  battle,  to  which  the  challenged  him, 
and  took  him  prifoner.  His  fubje^ls  of  Sweden  made  few  or 
no  efforts  for  his  deliverance  ;  but  the  Mecklenburghers  and 
his  friends  in  Germany  made  great  ones,  and  at  laft  obtained 
his  liberty,  though  upon  hard  terms.  A  ranfom  for  him  was 
to  be  paid,  *  But,  fays  our  author,  (p.  178)  the  dutchy  of 
Mecklenburgh  was  fo  exhaulfed  by  this  long  war,  that  it  was 
(hfficult  to  raife  it.  In  thir.  emergency,  the  ladies  gave  a  ilrong 
proof  of  their  gencrofity  and  loyal  attachment  to  their  fove- 
Jcign,  by  felling  their  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  even  the  moll 
valuable  part  of  their  apparel,  to  complete  the  fum.  An  aftion 
Albert  afterwards  recompenfed  by  a  law,  which  rendered  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility  capable,  of  fucceeding  to  the  lands 
lieki  as  fiefs  of  the  fbvereign.  As -foon  as  this  treaty  was 
flgned,  Albert  returned  into  Mecklenburgh,  and  reigned,  as 
was  ufi:al  in  the  German  principalities,  jointly  with  his  nephev/. 
He  had  fat  on  the  thron^e  of  Sweden  2;  years,  and  was  (o  little 
difpofed  to  relinquiih  the  hopes  of  repofleirmg  it,  that  he  chofe 
rather  to  pay  fhe6ojooo  marks,  than  to  refign  the  city  of  Stock- 
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holm.  He  went  into  Pruflia  to  negociate  in  perfon  arl  alllanccf 
with  the  knights,  who  yielded  to  him  the  ifle  of  Gothland, 
which  they  had  feized  in  riglit  of  thefum  they  had  advanced 
him  on  that  condition.  He  pafled  from  Pruffia  into  that  ifland, 
where  he  regulated  the  government,  and  left  prince  Eric  to  keep 
a  court  there,  and  to  be  ready  to  repel  any  attempts  that  might 
be  made  upon  it.  The  death  of  this  young  prince,  which 
liappened  foon  after  he  was  in  poffefiion  of  Gothland,  conquer- 
ed Albert's  ambition,  which  all  the  power  and  fucccfs  of  queen 
IWargaret  could  only  mortify,  but  not  reprefs.  The  affliOed 
father  ceafed  to  covet  a  crown,  to  which  his  fon  eould  no  longer 
fucceed;  and  did  not  think  hi'mfclf  excufable  in  profecuting  a 
war,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  kingdom,  which  the  prince  who 
had  partaken  of  his  misfortunes  could  not  fliare  with  him.  He 
therefore  delivered  Stockholm,  with  fome  other  places  he  had 
retained  in  Sweden,  into  the  hands  of  queen  Margaret,  and  in 
purfuance  of  the  treaty,  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.' 

We  do  not  propofe  to  purfue  the  detail  of  this  hiftory,  by 
following  it  through  all  its  events,  the  principal  of  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  general  hiftories  of  Germany,  and  in- 
deed the  ncatnefs  and  clearnefs  of  tlie  flile  of  the  work  before 
us,  are  more  valuable  than  its  materials  are  curious.  We  fhall, 
however,  jufl:  touch  upon  the  mofl  interefting  part  of  it  to  a 
Britifh  reader,  we  mean  that  which  regards  the  family  of  Stre- 
litz,  from  whence  her  majcfty  is  defcendcd,  after  informing 
liim  that  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh,  to  the  year  1658,  were 
ftrenuoufiy  attached  to,  and  great  fufferers  for  the  Protellant 
caufe,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Chriftian,  a  man  of 
pleafure,  and  who,  in  purfuit  of  it,  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  This  duke  Chriftian,  however,  was  not  an 
anceflor  of  her  prefent  Majefty,  who  is  defcended  of  Adolphus 
Frederic,  the  pol^humous  f,r/n  of  duke  Adolphus  Frederic,  the 
father  likewife  of  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1692,  without  iffue. 
After  his  death,  feveral  difputes  arofe  about  the  fucceflion  to  his 
dukedom,  between  the  duke  of  Strelitz  and  his  nephew  Fre- 
deric William,  fon  to  that  duke's  elder  brother,  which  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh, 
to  whom  the  difjiute  was  referred.  After  this,  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus, duke  of  Guftrow,  dying  without  male  ifliie,  the  difputes 
were  revived  between  the  duke  of  Strelitz,  who  had  married 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  deceafed,  and  his  nephew,  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin.  The  former  had  certainly  the  beft 
right,  but  the  latter  was  poflefred  of  the  greateft  power;  fo 
that  the  Swedes  were  brought  into  the  quarrel,  as  indeed  were 
all  the  princes  of  the  Lower  Saxony,  who,  with  indignation, 
beheld  the  partiality  fhovvn  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Schwerin 
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by  the  emperor,  who  took  upon  himfeJf  the  dccifion  of  the 
difputc.  At  brt,  after  various  altercations,  it  was  fettled, 
*  that  Frederic  William  Ihould  enjoy  the  fucceflion,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  made  over  to  the  duke  of  Streliiz  the  principality  of 
Ratzehurgh,  with  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Imperial  Diet  be- 
longing to  that  province,  and  all  other  prerogatives  appertain- 
ing to  it.  That  he  Ihould  pofiefs  the  lordOiip  of  Srargard, 
with  its  dependencies,  and  the  two  commanderies  of  Mircw 
and  Mcmerow,  together  with  a  part  of  the  cuftoms  of  Eoit- 
zcnburg.* 

We  (hall  now  keep  to  the  hillory  of  Strelitz.  That  duchy 
fuffered  greatly  during  the  German  wars  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  *  Its  duke,  Adolphus  Frederic  the  Second,  died 
in  1708.  By  Mary,  his  firft  wife,  daughter  to  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus, the  laft  duke  of  Guftrow,  he  left  one  Ton,  Adolphus 
Frederic  the  Third,  who  fucceeded  to  his  doininicns/  He 
married  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  John  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Holftein  Plon,  but  died  without  iflue ;  whereby  Adolphus  Fre- 
deric the  Fourth,  born  the  5th  of  May,  1738,  fon  to  Charles 
Lewis  Frederic,  his  younger  brother,  became  heir  to  that 
duchy,  and  is  the  prcfent  reigning  duke.  Charles  Lewis  Fre- 
deric, his  father,  had  by  Albertina  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  to  Erneft  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxe  Hildbourghaufen, 
befide  the  prefent  diikes  three  fons,  Charles  Lewis  Frederic, 
born  the  10th  of  December,  1741,  and  now  a  colonel  in  the 
Hanoverian  fervice ;  Ernefi  Gottlob  Albert,  born  Auguft  27, 
1742  ;  and  George  Augullus,  born  Auguft  3,  1748  ;  and  two 
daughters,  ChriftinaSophiaAlbertini,  born  December  6,  1735, 
and  Sophia  Charlotte,  born  May  6,  1744,  and  married  at  St. 
James's  on  the  8th  of  September,  1761. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  narrative  is  more  entertaining  than  could 
have  reafonably  been  expedled  from  events  that  have  fo  often 
employed  the  pens  of  hiftorians  of  all  ranks,  fizes,  and  coun- 
tries, for  fome  centuries  paft  ;iand  as  Mr.  Newbery's  name 
flands  at  the  bottom  of  its  dedication  to  the  queen,  we  have 
no  right  to  refufe  him  the  honour  of  being  its  author. 


Art.  IV.  fhe  Prefent  State  of  Denmark,  in  relation  to  its  Go'vsrn- 
tnent  and  La^s,  its  Tradt  and  ManufadureSy  its  Revenues  and 
Forces,  Compiled  from  the  Public  Archives,  and  other  Authentic 
Materials,  In  a  Series  of  Letters y  mojlly  ivritten  by  Monf.  Roger. 
%vo.     Pr.   5/.    Olborne. 

THIS  ingenious  performance  muft    be    regarded    as  ex- 
tremely fcafonable,  at  a  juncture  when  the  fate  of  Europe 
in  fome  meafurc  depends  on  the  condud  of  his  Danilh  majefty. 
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The  ftorm  now  impending  over  the  northern  hemifphere,  muft 
neceflarily  influence  the  politics  of  the  belHgerant  powers;  and 
the  iflue  of  the  difpute  fubfifting  between  Frederic  V.  and  Peter 
III.  contribute  to  retard  or  promote  the  long-wifhed  for  gene- 
ral pacification.  From  a  diftinft  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Denmark,  and  of  the  character  of  the  monarch,  we  may  de- 
*duce  a  tolerably  certain  prognoftic  of  the  conduft  he  will  ob- 
fcrve  upon  this  delicate  occafion,  when  every  prince  who  feels 
for  humanity,  muft  apply  his  hand  to  bind  up  thofe  wounds  from 
which  haveftreamed  the  blood  of  fo  many  thoufand  Chriftians. 
The  connexions  by  blood,  commerce,  and  religion,  which 
'Great  Britain  hath  with  Denmark,  will  render  this  trcatife  pe- 
culiarly grateful  to  the  Englilli  reader,  efpecially  as  the  only 
complete  work  upon  the  fame  fubjed  is  now  obfolete.  Lord 
Molefworth  wrote  his  account  of  Denmark  as  early  as  the  year 
1692,  firice  which  time  the  face  of  that  country  has  undergone 
extraordinary  changes  from  an  uninterrupted  fcries  of  wife  ad- 
miniftration  under  Frederic  IV.  Chriftian  VI.  and  Frederic  V. 
thre(?  princes  who  perfe£lly  underftood  the  art  of  reigning,  of 
making  their  people  hap})y,  and  rendering  their  dominions  ref- 
peflable  and  powerful.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  our  author  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  panegyrift  to  gain 
the  credit  which  he  would  othcrwife  appear  to  deferve.  His 
(liftintSlions  between  abfolute  monarchy  and  defpotifm,  and  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  Danilb  conftitution  into  the  former,  arc 
rather  ingenious  than  folid.  It  is  owing,  we  apprehend,  to  the 
virtue  of  the  princes,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  government^ 
that  Denmark  is  not  defpotic,  even  in  our  author's  fenfe  of  the 
word.  Let  us  adm.it  all  that  our  writer  requires ;  that  the  peo- 
ple in  general  are  more  free  than  they  were  before  the  revolu- 
tion 1660  ;  that  liberty  is  more  equally  diffufed  through  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  fubjeds  enjoy  perfedl  fecurity  of 
jjroperty;  that  the  laws  are  in  themfelves  uniform,  clear,  and 
limple;  in  a  word,  that  Denmark  is,  in  all  refpefts,  one  of  the 
mo\\  flourifhing  and  happy  ftates  in  Europe  ;  yet  ftill  the  de- 
fed  in  the  conftitution  is  evident  and  lamentable,  if  thel^  blef- 
fings  depend  wholly  upon  the  good  qualities  of  the  fovereign. 
That  mode  of  adminiftration  alone  deferves  the  name  of  excel- 
lent, which  guards  agaiiift  the  confequences  of  tyranny  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  anarchy  and  confufion  on  the  other.  Such  a 
pidure  as  the  following  may  difplay  the  talents  of  the  orator, 
but  they  by  no  means  evince  the  penetration  of  the  politician. 

*  The  power  of  the  Danifli  monarch  is  indeed  without  con- 
troul,  but  was  there  ever  a  more  juft  one  ?  His  title  is  the  moft 
authentic,  and  moft  lawful  :  nothing  lefs  than  the  confent  of 
all  ordeft  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  given,  fnft,  by  their  re- 
prefcntatives  in  the  aaembly  of  the  ftates  iu  the  year  one  thou- 
fand 
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fand  fix  hundred  and  fixty,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  them- 
felvcs.  The  kingdom,  whofe  very  capital  had  been  attacked, 
was  fcarce  cfcaped  from  the  greateft  dangers;  and  tl»e  nation 
convinced  by  experience,  that  a  confined  authority  is  fometimes 
infufficient  to  defend  the  flate,  offended  belides  at  the  infuhing 
fuperiority  which  ihft  nobility  afFefted,  comes  at  once  to  a  refo- 
lution,  in  order  to  remedy  thofe  evils  which  it  fufFered,  to  re- 
pofe  its  whole  authority  in  the  hands  of  its  fovereign.  This  re- 
fignation  of  its  power  is  made  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  and 
after  mature  deliberation.  You  fee,  Sir,  how  lawful  the  au- 
thority is  of  fuch  kings.  Here  you  find  no  princes  who  fubdua 
by  open  arms,  or  who  ruin  by  ftealth  and  by  fecret  pradlices 
the  liberty  of  their  fubjeds ;  here  exifted  no  feries  of  ufurpa- 
tions  which,  firengthening  each  other  by  degrees,  bring  on 
flavcry  at  laft  ;  it  is  a  power  juftly  acquired,  as  pure  in  its 
fource,  as  it  has  been  fmcc,  and  ftill  remains  to  be,  in  its 
cffefts.* 

The  queftion  is  not,  whether  unlimited  power  was  acquired! 
by  fraud,  force,  or  confent  ;  but  whether  the  fovereign  be 
really  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  and  his  authority  reflrained  by  the 
nature  of  the  conlHtution  ?  We  would  not  difpute  what  de- 
gree of  happinefs  the  Danes  enjoy  under  the  mild  and  prudent 
government  of  Frederic  V.  our  intention  is  only  to  queflion, 
whether  the  conflitution,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  would  not  be 
truly  defpotic  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a  prince  as  rhe  tenth  Eric  ? 
Our  author's  concelTion,  that  the  king  enjoys  a  fovereign  pow- 
er, without  controul,  is  fufficient  toconftitute  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment, as  it  depends  entirely  upon  his  will,  whether  he  (liall  go- 
vern by  fudden  gufts  of  paflion  and  caprice,  or  agreeable  ta 
thofe  laws  to  which  he  is  acknowledged  fuperior. 

What  renders  this  panegyric  on  the  Danilh  political  conftitu- 
tion  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  it  comes  from  M.  Roger,  a 
gentleman  nurfed,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  lap  of  freedom,  a  ci« 
tizen  of  the  pureft  form  of  republican  government  upon  earth. 
One  would  imagine,  that  the  fubjefts  of  the  little  republic  of 
Geneva  are  incapable  of  relifhing  their  felicity,  and  duly  rating^ 
the* value  of  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  when  we  fee  the  moll  inge- 
nious writers  of  that  city  profelfing  principles  (o  oppofite  to  their 
praftice: — one  railing  againll  fociety  in  direct  terms*,  another 
cojidemning  free  conlUtutions,  by  implication,  for  fuch  we  may 
conftrue  the  praifes  bcftowed  by  M.  Roger  on  abfolute  mo- 
narchy. Perhaps  policy  may  didate  this  condud,  in  order  ta 
prevent  envy  and  malice  frpm  difturbing  the  peaceful  happinefs 
vhicii  they  adually  experience, 
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To  faiisfy  the  reader  of  the  impofiibility  of  regarding  Den- 
mark in  any  other  light  than  a  defpotic  government,  let  us  pre- 
fent him  with  two  or  three  articles  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  conftirution. 

*  The  king  fhall  acknowledge  no  fuperior  in  civil  or  ecclefi- 

aftical  affair?,  except  God  alone. The  hing  (hall  enjoy  the 

fupreme  right  of  making,  altering,  or  repealing  laws,  except-  ' 
ing  only  the  royal  law,  which  muft  always  be  regarded  as  fun- 
damental and  irrevocable;  and  he  (hall  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing exemptions  or  difpenfations. The  king  fliall  name,  at 

his  own  will  and  pleafure,  to  all  dignities  and  employments  of 
what  nature  or  denomination  foever,  which  he  may  alfo  take 

away  or  reftore. The  forces  and  fortreffes  of  the  kingdom 

are  to  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the  king.  He  fhall  have  full  power 
of  making  peace  and  war,  forming  alliances,  and  levying  taxes 
on  his  fubjefts ;  as  no  flatc  cah  be  defended  without  an  army, 
wiiich  cannot  be  maintained  but  at  the  expence  of  the  people. 

The  king  fliall  have  the  fupreme  jurifdi6tion  over  all  the 

ecclefiaftics  in  his  dominions.  In  him  alone  Ihali  be  invefted 
the  power  of  determining  and  regulating  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  divine  fervice;  as  well  as  of  convoking  councils  and  fy- 
i.ods  in  matters  of  religion ;  in  a  word,  he  (hall  enjoy  in  his 
perfon   all   the   rights  of  fovcreignty  to  be  exercifed  by  him  in 

virtiic  of  his  own  authority. The  king  however  (hall  not  be 

obliged  to  make  any  gath,  or  enter  into  any  promife  or  cove- 
nant with  his  people,  of  any  kind  whatfoever  ;  as,  in  quality  of 
a  free  and  unlimited  monarch,  his  fubjcdls  can  under  no  pre- 
tence impofe  upon  him  the  neceflity  of  an  oath,  or  prefcribe 
conditions  to  him,  confining  his  authority.' 

Divers  other  ftrokes  of  arbitrary  power,  fl:rongly  mark  this 
ordonnance ;  but  the  articles  we  have  quoted  place  it  beyond 
the  power  of  cafuiftry  to  explain  away  the  defpotifm  of  the 
Danifli  fovercign. 

Our  author  gives  but  an  imperfefl  account  of  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  Denmark,  the  caufes  and  asras  of  the  different 
revolutions  in  the  government,  and  the  effecls  which  the  re- 
formation in  religion  produced  in  the  political  flate  of  Den- 
mark. It  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Chrlilian  III.  that  the 
nobility  became  io  powerful,  in  confequence  of  the  reftraints 
laid  on  the  clergy,  and  the  confifcation  of  church-lands.  Be- 
fore this  period  the  bifhops  and  clergy  fully  balanced  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovereign  and  nobles.  If  we  go  back  to  a  more 
remote  period,  before  Spiritual  tyranny  was  eflablifhed,  we  fliall 
find  that  the  legiflative  power  was  fairly  divided  between  the  fo- 
vereign, the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  commons,  and  that  the 
latter,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  maintained  their  full  privi- 
leges. 
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leges.  In  progrefs  of  time  the  influence  which  the  pontifical 
power  gained  over  the  minds  of  the  fuperflitious  and  ignorant, 
enlarged  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  beyoiid  the  original  de- 
flgn  of  the  conrtitution;  and  when  the  reformation  was  after- 
wards brought  about,  the  wings  of  fpiiirual  pride  and  ambi- 
tion were  clipped  clofer  than  either  law  or  reafon  authorized. 
Then  the  nobility  took  the  lead,  and  they  tyrannized  in  their 
turn  over  the  king,  clergy,  and  commons,  during  the  reigns  of 
Chriftian  JIJ.  Frederic  II.  ChriftianlV.  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
the  third  Frederic  ;  when  the  refentment  of  the  clergy  and  com- 
mons towards  the  nobility,  the  gratitude  of  all  ranks  to  the  fo- 
vereign  for  the  valour  he  exerted  in  defence  of  the  capital,  and 
the  artful  conduft  of  Frederic,  confpired  to  render  the  govern^ 
ment  a  truly  abfolute  and  hereditary  monarchy.  As  a  political 
writer,  M.  Roger  ought  to  have  run  through  the  progreflion, 
and  (hewn  by  whatftages  the  conftitution  was  brought  from  its 
original  ertabli[hment  to  its  prefent  form  ;  but  he  contents  him- 
felf  with  giving  a  relation  of  the  great  revolution  in  1660,  and 
comparino;  the  prefent  form  of  government  with  the  tyrannical 
ariftocracy  that  then  fubfifted,  without  obferving  that  this  was 
really  an  abufe  of  the  conftitution,  and  a  violent  ufurpation, 
arifing  from  certain  circumftances  favourable  to  the  defign  of 
the  nobility. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  fubje£l,  becaufe  it  em- 
ploys great  part  of  the  treatife  before  us,  and  is  indeed  the 
leading  principle  of  our  author,  who,  in  every  other  refped,  is 
entertaining,  accurate,  explicit,  and  exceedingly  intelligent. 
He  has  given  the  publican  analyfis  of  theDanilh  code,  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Chriflian  V.  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  real 
curiofity,  and  the  only  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  civil  confti- 
tution  of  Denmark  that  we  know.  The  fimplicity  of  the  Da- 
nilh jurifprudence  has  been  admireil  by  a  variety  oi  writers; 
but  our  author  alone  demonftrates  its  excellency  in  many  par- 
ticulars, by  exhibiting  a  complete  (ketch  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal laws,  to  which  perhaps  the  greateft  objeflion  is,  what 
we  lately  mentioned  of  the  Frederician  code,  their  dependence 
on  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  juftice* 
can  abrogate,  annul,  extend-,  abridge,  and  explain  the  fpirit 
of  the  laws  at  pleafure.  Thus  juftice  between  one  fubjcd  and 
snother,  may  have  its  regular  courfe  under  a  tolerable  prince  ; 
but  when  any  competition  happens  between  the  fubjeft  and  the 
fovereign,  there,  we  apprehend,  the  effeds  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  crown  will  appear  in  their  native  geiniine  co- 
lours. 

The  Danifh  code  is  divided  into  fix  books,  the  contents   of 

which  are  clearly  explained  by  M.  Roger.     The  (ir(t  treats  of 

the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  couvts  of  law,  whether  in  civil 

X  ^  or 
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or  criminal  cafes.  In  the  latter,  no  profccutions  are  carried  oi\ 
in  the  king's  name,  it  being  left  to  fociety  to  puni.Oi  the  crimes 
coinmitted  againft  itfelf.  The  fubfequent  remark  deferves  at- 
tention. 

•  Jf  the  Danes  had  not  formerly  gi^'^n  laws  to  England,  I 
fliould  be  more  furprif  d  than  1  now  am,  at  the  remarkable  re- 
lation which  fubfirts  to  this  day  between  the  laws  of  thefe  two 
kingdoms.  In  cafes  of  murder  and  in  the  fettling  of  bounda,- 
ries,  the  law  enacts  that  an  extraordinary  court  be  held,  com- 
pofed  of  eight  pcrfons,  called  in  the  ail,  Sandamaend^  or  men  of 
truths  who,  like  the  jurymen  of  England,  give  their  opinion 
upon  oath,  with  regard  to  the  fa6l  fubmitted  to  their  examina* 
tion.  This  office,  which  is  only  held  for  the  object  then  iti 
debate,  is  transferable  to  all  thofe  who  compofe  the  commu- 
nity. But  this  ftill  is  not  the  moft  ftriking  refemblance  be- 
tween the  Danilh  laws  and  rhofc  of  the  molt  free  people  that 
now  exift.  We  have  here  a  fuU,  or,  very  near,  a  full  equiva- 
lent of  that  famous  law  of  habeas  conpus^  which  the  Englifli  very 
julily  regard  as  one  of  the  furelt  bulwarks  of  their  liberty.  The 
lirit  article  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the 
code  of  Denmark  contains  thefe  words :  **  No  man  can  be  put 
in  prifon  unlefs  he  be  deteded  in  the  very.cqmmiflion  pf  a 
crime  which  is  fubjc£t  to  capital  or  corporal  puniihnient,  or  un- 
lefs he  hath  confeflcd  the  fait  before  a  magiUrate,  or  be  found 
guilty  of  it  in  a  court  of  juftice.  And  thofe  who  are  accufed, 
may,  by  giving  fecurity,  come  and  go  away  freely  from  the  tri- 
bunal, and  enjoy  all  the  liberty  neceilary  for  their  defence." 
1  !i:5  law,  and  the  one  whit  h  prohibits  torture,  arc  remaikable 
inllances  of  the  moderation  of  the  legiflator  and  of  the,  go- 
vernment. This  istakingall  pofiible  care  of  innocence.  But 
can  there  be  too  many  methods  deyifed  to  fecure  it  .?  And  tho 
guiit  will  fometimes  avail  itfelf  of  that  protection  which  was 
never  intended  to  favor  it,  what  room  i^  there  to  be  alarmed  at 
fiich  a  momentary  ufurpation,  eCpecially  in  a  government  where 
the  coeicive  power  is  of  fuffic^ent  ftrength  to  provide  againlt 
any  future  fatal  relaxation  ?' 

if  we  remember  rightly,  this  effential  branch  of  Britifli  liberty 
was  deduced  net  from  the  Danes  but  the  Saxons,  though  M. 
Roger  ftems  to  imagine  we  borrowed  it  from  the  former. 

The  fecond  book  of  the  code  trijats  of  the  canon  and  eccie- 
fiaftic  law,  in  which  we  cannot  but  obferve  a  remarkable  and 
very  politic  fpirit  of  m.odcration;  in  conftquence  of  which  all 
members  of  the  ftate,  of  whatever  perfuafion,  are  rendered  ufeful 
to  fociety,  though  particular  privileges  are  annexed  to  the  pro- 
felTion  pf  tt)e  evangelic  faith,  and  efpeciaUy  of  the  doflrines 
of  Luther. 

In 
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In  the  third  book  of  the  code  are  regulated  the  condition  of 
the  individuals  con)pofing  fociety,  and  the  privileges  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  magilUates  and  governors  of  cities,  towns,  and 
other  jurifdictions.  Here  it  is  obferved,  that  Frederic  IV.  was  the 
firll  who  reftored  the  peafants  to  nitural  liberty,  by  the  famous 
edia  of  *702,  in  which  it  was  enafted,  that  no  vaflals  (hould 
henceforward  be  bound  to  ^he  glebe,  as  wascuilomary  in  Den- 
mark before  that  period.  The  inftitution  in  behalf  of  oiphans, 
merits  thchigheft  encomiums ;  we  cannot  refrain  laying  it  be- 
fore our  readers. 

*  In  every  town  a  kind  of  cenfure  is  exercifed  by  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  magiftrares  among  the  principal  citizens,  in  or- 
der to  overfee  the  education  of  children,  and  the  proper  admi- 
niftration  of  the  fortune  of  orphans.     You  muft    not   fufpeft 
that  this  is  mere  torm.     They  are  exprelly  and  politively  com- 
manded by  law  to  take  care  of  all  fuch  children  as  are  neglefted 
by  their  parents,  and  to  breed  them  up  to  fome  ufeful  profef- 
fion.     The    expences    of  education  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
fortune  of  the  parents,  and  when  this  is  not  fiifficient,  from  the 
funds  remaining  in   the  houfes  of  charity.     We  cannot  avoid 
praifing  fo  wife  an  inftitution,  and  fuch   excellent  regulations, 
when  we  confider  the  numberlefs  evils  which  are  produced  in  a 
Jftate  by  idlenefs,  that  corroding  gangrene  always  fo  ready  to 
fpring  up  and  enlarge,  unlefs  every  infefted  fpot  be  radically 
cut  away.     What  deferves  not  lefs  our  encomiums,  is  the  care 
iwhich  thofe  cenfors  are  alfo  obliged  to  take  of  the  adminiftra- 
%\0T\  of  the  property  of  orphans.     They  are  rendered  account- 
able for  every  mifmanagement,  and  this  is  the  furcif  method  to 
^all  their  clofcll  attention  to  this  objeft.     So  careful  the  legifla- 
ture  is  oi  orphans,  that  the  magiftrates  are  obliged  to  overfee 
^he  condudl  and  accounts  of  the  cenfors  in  this  refped.     And 
for  the  greater   proteflion   of  their  perfons  and  fortunes,  from 
the  moment  they  become  in  danger,  it  is  enjoined  to  all   thofe 
who  happen  to  be  in  a  family  where  a  father  dies,  leaving  chil- 
dren under  age,  to  inform  the  magiftrate  immediately  of  fuch 
an  event,  under   the   peualty  of  a  confiderable  fine ;  and    the 
(ame  is  obferved  with  equal  exa^tnefs,  every  time  any  of  the  na-r 
tural  heirs  is  a  minor,  or  is  abfept.' 

in  the  fourth  book  of  the  code  we  meet  with  all  the  laws 
enaded  for  the  benetit  and  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the 
marine,  where  there  are  many  particulars  that  we  cannot  but 
admire,  although  the  view  given  by  our  author  be  rath'^r  too 
concife  to  form  a  jiift  e^imate  of  the  fpiric  of  the  maritime  ju- 
ril])rudcnce. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fimpllcity,  brevity,  and  clearnefs  of 

the  laws  relative  to  contradls,  fettlemcnts,  fucceffions,  real  and 

rerfonal  rights,  in   a  word^  to  the  ac^uifition^  poflefTion,  anjj 

3  (ecurity 
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fecurity  of  proi^erty,  contained  in  the  fifth  book  ;  yet  we  quef- 
tion  whether  all  the  ingenious  author's  endeavours  to  refine  this 
branch  of  the  Danifh  code,  from  the  imputation  of  being  too 
vague  and  general,  anfwer  the  intention. 

As  part  of  the  firlt  book  of  the  code  is  employed  to  regu- 
late criminal  procefTes,  fo  the  fixth  book  is  taken  up  with  ad- 
judging the  puiiifhments  due  to  certain  crimes,  through  the 
whole  of  which  reigns  a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  benevolence. 

Having  finilhed  his  review  of  the  Danifli  code,  M.  Roger 
proceeds,  in  the  ninth  letter,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  admi- 
rable additions  made  by  the  prefentking,  in  favour  of  the  admi- 
niftration  oi  juflicc,  by  rtgiftring  law-fuits,  regulating  the  con- 
dufl  of  lawyers,  framing  a  military  code,  and  adapting  the  laws 
to  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  kingdom.  In  every  particu- 
lar Frederick  has  evinced  himfelf  the  fage,  the  politic,  the  amia- 
ble, and  benevolent  monarch. 

The  tenth  letter  treats  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  political 
conftitution,  of  which  we  have  already  given  our  fentiments. 

The  eleventh  is  employed  in  defcribing  the  manner  in  which 
taxes  are  impofed  and  levied;  the  condud  of  the  finances;  the 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,  &c. 

In  the  twelfth  letter  we  have  an  account  of  the  different 
trading  companies  in  Denmark  ;  of  the  bank,  and  other  infti- 
tutions  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  artd  commerce. 

Letter  the  thirteenth  contains  a  defcription  of  Iceland,  an 
account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  company  in  that  ifland,  with 
other  particulars  relative  to  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  Danifli  dominions. 

The  fourteenth  letter  is  taken  up  with  an  explicit  relation  of 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  to  the  prefent  reign,  the  improvements 
in  manufaftures  made  by  Frederic  V.  and  the  new  regulations 
and  ordonnanccs  ^cf  his  majefty,  for  the  encouragement  and 
promoting  of  arts  and  commerce. 

In  the  fifteenth,  and  laft  letter,  of  M.  Roger,  we  are  fa- 
voured with  a  fatisfudory  account  of  the  military  eftablifliment 
in  Denmark  ;  the  foreign  and  national  troops  in  pay  ;  the  ftate 
of  fortrelTcs,  barracks,  and  frontier  places ;  feveral  military  re- 
gulations, &c.  And  in  the  fixteenth  letter,  annexed  by  the 
editor,  we  meet  with  fcnfible  reflections  on  the  depopulation  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  foreign  artifts,  the  eftablifliment  of  colonies, 
the  erecting  of  glafs  and  Porcelain  maiuifadories,  the  laying 
open  the  V/efl  India  trade,  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  navy,  the 
augmentation  of  the  army,  the  countenance  and  probation 
given  to  learning,  fcience,  and  genius,  the  mines  in  Denmark 
and  Norway,  with  fome  other  particulars  that  merit  the  peru- 
fal  of  the  curious  reader.  In  one  word,  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend 
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mend  this  treatifc  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  Denmark,  as  one  of 
the  moft  ingenious,  fenfible,  and  entertaining  pieces,  that 
has  lately  palled  through  our  hands.  Partiality  to  his  fubjeft  is 
the  only  confiderable  objeftion  to  our  author;  and  a  few  pecu- 
liarities of  language  are  the  chief  blemilhes  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  editor.  We  fliall  quote  only  one  inllance— *  and 
thefe  additional  ideas,  which  take  their  fourcein  the  abufethat 
eaftern  princes  make  of  their  unbounded  authority,  muft  in- 
deed be  revoltiKg  to  every  mind,  'where  education  has  not  ftifled 
the  fentimcnts  of  nature.' 


Art.  V.  J  new  Chronological  Ahridgment  of  the  li'iftory  c/"  France, 
containing  the  Public  Tranfndions  of  that  Kingdom y  from  Clovis 
to  Lewis  XIV.  iheir  Wars^  Battles,  Sieges,  i^c,  their  La-ws, 
Manners^  Cuftoms,  i^c.  Written  in  French  hy  M.  Kenault, 
Pvefident  of  the  Court  of  Inquefs  and  Requtfs  in  the  Parliament 
^  Paris;  and  tranjlated  into  EngViihy  <with  additional  Notes,  r^- 
lati've  chiefly  to  the  Hiflory  of  England,  hy  Mr.  Nugent,  from 
the  ffth  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  the  Author,  8^<?* 
2  'vols.    Pr,  icj.  6d.  Nourfe. 

THE  number  of  imprefllons  through  which  this  ingenious 
work  has  palled  in  France,  is  almoft  fufhcient  teSimony 
of  its  extraordinary  merit ;  yet  notwithftanding  the  firfl  edi- 
tion was  printed  as  early  as  the  year  1744,  we  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Nugent,  if  we  miftake  not,  for  the  firft  tranflation  into 
Englilh.  Jt  is  feldom  that  an  entertaining  performance  of  any 
reputation  in  the  French  language  meets  with  the  flights  and 
iiegleds  Ihewn  in  the  prefent  inltance,  arifing  probably  from 
the  modefty  of  M.  Renault's  title  page,  and  the  inutility  of 
chronological  abridgments  of  hiftory  in  general,  which  con- 
tain fcarce  any  thing  befides  the  dates  of  particular  tranfaflions. 
On  the  contrary,  our  author  teems  with  inftruflive  fa£ls  and 
learned  difquifitions,  paying  all  due  regard  to  the  memory 
while  he  is  enlarging  and  improving  the  underftanding.  His 
^plan  is  fo  regularly  digelled,  that  fcarce  the  date  of  the  mi- 
nuted tranfadions  related  by  other  hiftorians  efcapes  his  notice ; 
but  then  he  dwells  only  upon  fubjeds  of  importance ;  thofe 
which  elucidate  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  conftitution, 
difclofe  the  fprings  of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  govern- 
ment, demonftrate  the  real  origin  of  public  law,  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  different  great  employments,  and  the  inftitution  of 
the  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  A  compendium  of  every  reign 
from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  to  the  death  of  the  four- 
teenth Lewis  is  firll  exhibited,  then  follow  particular  remarks 
upon  certain  periods,  in  which  M.  Henault  freely  expofes,  for 

the 
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the  public  benefit,  thofe  ireafures  of  learning  and  good  (enfe 
which  he  had  been  diligently  hoarding  up  from  his  earlieft 
youth :  and  in  marginal  columns  are  infcrted  the  dates  of  the 
births,  refignations,  and  deaths  of  minifters,  magiftrates,  war-, 
liors,  learned  men,  or  of  cotemporary  princes,  together  with 
an  accidental  anecdote,  or  peculiarly  flriking  feature  of  the 
charadier.  Interfperfed  we  find  a  variety  of  remarks,  which  the 
ingenious  prefident  acquaints  us  have  been  the  refult  of  pri- 
vate conferences  with  the  learned,  and  of  forty  years  applica- 
tion ;  a  circumftance  to  which  we  the  more  readily  giant  ouc 
aflent,  as  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  deep  refledion,  profound 
ftudy,  and  accurate  revifal. 

What  the  tranflator  very  juftly  obferves,  coincides  fo  nearly 
with  our  own  fentiments,  that  we  cannot  give  the  public  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  M.  Henault's. production,  than  by  ufing  the  words 
of  Mr.  Nugent's  preface :  *  They  will  perceive,  lays  he,  that 
the  inquiries  of  the  hiHorian  have  been  direded  by  the  magif- 
^rate  and  the  ftatefman.  They  will  be  particularly  ftruck  with 
the  remarks  with  which  this  hiftory  is  embellilhed  ;  to  point 
them  out  would  be  fuperfluous,  as  they  are  difi'ufed  through 
the  whole  performance,  and  conftitute  its  j)eculiar  excellency. 
But  thofe  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French  in  Gaul,  on  mi- 
norities, gn  the  origin  of  nobility,  on  the  adminiftration  of 
juttice,  on  the  fale  of  public  offices,  on  the  alienation  of  crowa 
lands,  on  duels,  tournaments,  and  crufades,  &c.  are  like  ftars 
of  the  firfl  magnitude,  that  cannot  efcape  even  a  vulgar  ob- 
ferver.  True  it  is,  (continues  the  preface  writer)  there  are 
many  hidden  beauties  in  this  excellent  author,  which  re'quire 
a  nicer  eye  to  difcover.  Hefrcquently  feems  to  fow  the  feed 
as  it  were  of  an  entire  treatife,  and  lets  the  reader  enjoy  the 
jjleafure  of  unfolding  it.  There  is  fcarce  a  (heet,  or  even  a 
page,  but  contains  fome  paflage  which  deferves  a  particular 
commentary.  In  Abort,  he  is  allowed  to  convey  as  much  in- 
flruftion  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  lines,  as  others  in  extenfive 
diflertations. 

«  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  this  is  a  work  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  other  performances  of  the  fame  denomination.  I 
muft  further  obferve,  that  it  contains  feveral  eclairciffements, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  mcft  copious  hiftories. 
For  inftance,  we  no  where  meet  with  fo  clear  an  account  of  the 
famous  treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  regard  to  which  he  greatly  differs 
from  M.  Rapin.  He  is  likewife  fingular  in  his  opinion  con- 
cerning Catherine  de  Medicis,  whom  all  other  hiftorjans  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  regent  of  France  ;  and  he  clearly  Ibews,  that 
this  is  the  firftinflar.ee  of  a  minority  v/ithout  a  regency,  and 
of  a  minor  king  appointing  his  own  minifters. 

*  But 
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*  But  it  is  impofTible  to  help  admiring  his  well-drawn  ch^- 
radlers  of  feveral  of  the  French  kings,  and  other  pcrfons  of 
eminence.  That  of  the  cardinal  de  Retz,  for  inrtance,  is  a 
mafter-picce  in  its  kind,  and  would  do  honour  to  the  mofl  ce- 
lebrated hirtorian.  With  regard  to  the  hiftorical  detail,  it  be- 
comes more  enlarged  in  projwrtion  as  the  author  approaches 
nearer  to  his  own  time.  For  the  narrative  of  pall  tranfad^ions 
is  always  morcinterefting,  and  of  greater  ufe  in  life,  when  tire 
examples  it  exhibits  are  adapted  to  our  prefent  cuftoms  and 
manners.  Hence  our  author  has  been  more  diffufe  in  the 
reigns  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  than  in  arty  other  part  of  hrs 
hiftory.' 

This  is  not  a  panegyric  on  the  author,  merely  to  recommend 
the  merit  of  a  tranflation ;  it  is  founded  upon  fa6l,  and  confo- 
nant  to  the  opinions  of  feme  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  prefent 
age,  as  appears  from  pafiages  which  Mr.  Nugent  hath  extract- 
ed from  the  memoirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  written 
by  his  Prufiian  majefty,  Mr.  Macquer's  chronological  abridg- 
ment of  the  Roman  hifiory,  and  M.  de  Voltaire's  Age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  We  lliall  endeavour  to  fupport  this  judgment  by 
examples,  which  may,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  to  inftruft  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  convey  an  idea  of  the  author's  manner, 
and  enable  him  to  decide  upon  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of 
the  tranflation. 

Speaking  of  the  purgation  by  fire  of  Judith,  wife  to  Lewis 
I.  we  have  the  following  fenfible  account  of  that  barbarous  in- 
ilitution  :  *  It  is  proper,  fays  the  hiflorian,  to  mention  a  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  rhefe  ordeals,  which  appear  fo  abfurd  to 
us  at  prefent,  and  Ihew  the  weaknefsof  the  human  underftand- 
ing.  This  was  the  method  our  forefathers  contrived  to  afcer- 
tain  the  truth  of  fads.  The  perfon  accufed  had  feveral  ways  to 
clear  himfelf ;  the  eafiell  was  his  oath  :  indeed,  if  the  judge 
paid  no  regard  to  that,  he  gave  orders  for  combat ;  the  van- 
quifhed  perfon  was  judged  guilty,  and  underwent  the  pimifli- 
ment  due  to  the  crime,  of  which  he  had  been  accufed,  or 
been  the  accufer.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  when  the 
parties  did  not  chufe  to  defend  their  caufe  themftlves,  there 
were  profefled  bravoes,  called  champions,  into  whofe  hands 
they  conimitted  their  fare.  Another  trial  was  that  of  hot  iron: 
the  iron  was  blefled,  and  carefully  preferved  in  fome  religious 
houfes;  for  all  of  them  were  not  honoured  with  this  privilege. 
There  was  likewife  the  trial  of  boiling  and  cold  water;  but 
ithis  was  only  for  the  common  people.  So  fitr  in  regard  to  cri- 
minal cafes.  But  who  could  imagine,  that  in  civil  matters, 
and  fuch  as  related  to  the  police,  they  fliould  have  recourfe  to 
this  manner  of  declfion  r  In  Germany,  if  they  want  to  know 
whether  t!>?  reprefcntation  ought  to  take  place. in  %  direft  line, 
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opinions  are  divided,  and  the  point  muft  be  determined  by 
combat.  In  Spain,  if  the  queliion  is,  which  of  the  two  de- 
ferves  the  preference,  the  Roman  or  the  Mofarabic  office,  it  is 
decreed,  that  a  comlnat  ihall  end  the  difpute.  This  decifion 
appeared  extravagant,  and  with  good  reafon  ;  but  the  other 
method  was  equally  ridiculous ;  namely,  their  decreeing  tbat 
the  two  liturgies  fliould  be  thrown  into  tlie  lire,  and  that  which 
Hood  the  violence  of  the  flames,  fliould  have  the  preference.' 

Among  the  particular  remarks  annexed  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
fecond  race  of  the  French  monarchs,  we  meet  with  the  fubfe- 
quent  judicious  refledions  on  the  barbarous  cuftoms  of  licenfed 
duels,  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  '  The  barbarous  cultom, 
fays  M.  Henault,  of  doing  juftice  to  one's  felf  by  force  of  arms, 
and  of  aflibciating  the  whole  family  in  purfuit  of  revenge,  had 
pafled  from  Germany  into  Gaul,  where  it  maintained  its  ground 
upwards  of  fix  hundred  years.  The  French,  intirely  bred  to 
the  profcflion  of  arms,  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  could  not 
refolve  to  break  themfelves  of  a  cuftom,  which  they  errone- 
oufly  confidered  as  the  privilege  of  nobility,  and  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  independance.  It  is  obfervable,  that  if  any  one  of 
the  family  thought  the  purfuit  and  revenge  of  the  injury  too 
dangerous,  in  fuch  cafe,  by  the  Salic  law,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
defift  publickly  from  that  private  war ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
this  very  law,  title  63,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  fucccflion, 
as  one  that  was  become  a  flranger  \o  his  own  family,  and  in 
punifliment  for  his  pufiilanimity.  A  prepofterous  and  barba- 
rous law,  which  encouraged,  or  rather  was  derived  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  nation.  What  ftreams  of  blood  have  flowed 
from  this  unhappy  prejudice,  of  which  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
Romans  had  any  idea  !  Yet  thefe  combats  afterwards  required 
the  exprefs  leave  of  the  prince  ;  fo  that  it  was  high  treafon  to 
appoint  place  and  time  for  fighting,  to  challenge  or  fend  chal- 
lenges and  defiances,  without  the  fanclion  and  authority  of  the 
fovereign  :  whereas,  when  there  was  gage  or  pledge  adjudged 
by  the  king,  according  to  their  manner  of  phrafing  it  in  thofe 
days,  that  is,  when  the  king  looked  upon  the  provocation  or 
offence  fafficient  to  merit  a  duel,  it  became  lawful,  and  was  fre- 
quently honoured  by  the  king's  prefence  ;  nay,  the  very  bifiiop 
themfelves  fometimes  aflilled  at  this  fpedacle,  as  in  the  cafe 
between  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Brunfwic.  It  has  been 
lince  pretended,  that  this  approbation  of  the  prince  was  fo  far 
from  rendering  duels  more  frequent,  that  on  the  contrary  they 
multiplied  greatly  after  the  exprefs  prohibition  againft  them  by- 
Henry  11.  And  the  reafon  given  is,  that  as  every  man  then 
began  to  judge  of  the  offence  according  to  his  own  fancy  or 
prejudice,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  diflionour  to  hefitate  a  mo- 
ment about  fighting  upon  the  leaft  pretence.     By  the  fame 
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principle  they  maintain,  that  thofe  combats  in  which  ihey 
fought  it  out,  that  is,  where  one  of  the  combatants  was  ne- 
celVarily  to  perilh,  were  an  infallible  way  to  render  them  left 
frequent.  This  is  what  the  marlhal  de  Brillac  did  in  Pied- 
mont :  feeing  to  what  excefs  the  madncfs  of  duels  was  carried, 
he  rcfolvcd  to  tolerate  them,  but  with  fuch  circumftances  of 
horror,  as  foon  extinguilhed  this  brutal  defire:  he  ordered  that 
the  combatants  fliould  decide  their  quarrel  upon  a  certain 
bridge,  inclofcd  within  four  pikes,  and  fhat  the  perfon  over- 
come (hould  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  conqueror  by- 
no  means  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life.  A  remedy  molt 
cruel,  and  worfe  than  the  difeafe!  Our  kings  have  from  that; 
time  direfted  their  attention  to  fupprefs  fo  barbarous  a  cuftom  ; 
but  the  laws  upon  this  fubjecl  were  multiplied  to  no  purpofe, 
fjnce  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  for  want  of  abilities  to  put  them 
in  execution.  How  great  our  obligations  to  the  prince  (Lewis 
XIV.)  who  utterly  aboliftied  a  praAice,  which  his  predeceflbrs 
with  {o  many  edidls  had  attacked  in  vain  !* 

Among  the  learned  men  in  the  age  of  the  third  Philip  is 
reckoned  that  wrangling  metaphyfician  St.  Thomas  Agumas, 
of  whom  our  author  relates  the  following  fmart  repartee,  *  He 
happened  to  enter  the  pope's  apartment  juft  when  they  were 
reckoning  of  money ;  the  pope  faid  to-  him,  *'  You  fee  the 
time  is  over  when  the  church  ufed  thefe  words,  /  ha<ve  neither 
gold  nor  fd'ver 'C^  to  which  the  angelical  do6lor  made  atifwer, 
*«  It  is  true,  holy  father,  neither  can  (he  any  longer  fay  to  the 
paralilic,  get  up  and  ivalk.^* 

M.  Henault  records  this  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Luther, 
•  Two  days  before  he  died  he  wrote  the  following  remark- 
able words  in  his  own  hand  :  ift.  Nobody  can  underftand  Vir- 
gil's Bucolics,  unlefs  he  has  been  a  fhepherd  five  years.  2d.  No 
man  is  capable  of  underftanding  the  Georgics  thoroughly,  ex- 
cept he  has  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  hulbandman  the  fpace  of 
five  years.  3d.  There  is  no  poflibility  of  underftanding  Ci- 
cero's epiftles,  I  fay  and  maintain  it,  unlefs  he  has  been  in  the 
adminifiration  of  fome  republic  for  twenty  years.  (The  abbe 
Mongault  has  proved  the  contrary.)  4.  Let  no  man  therefore 
imagine  he  has  acquired  a  fafficient  relifli  for  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  fo  as  to  think  he  underftands  them,  except 
he  has  governed  the  church  a  hundred  years,  in  conjunclion 
with  fuch  prophets  as  Elias,  Elijah,  St.  John  Baptift,  Chrift, 
and  his  apoftles.* 

The  refiedion  which  our  author  makes,  fpeaking  of  the  fa- 
mous chancellor  PHopiral,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  dcferves 
to  be  quoted;  *  All  focieties  have  laws;  but,  though  thefe 
laws  appear  to  be  invariable,  it  is,  however,  true,  that  they 
parrake  of  the  inconftancy  of  man,  and  that  rhey  have  been 

changed 
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changed  in  proportion  to  the  alterations  which  have  happen ecf 
in  manners  and  culloms.  It  is  certain,  that  thofe  who  com- 
pofed  the  Salic  /^zy,  did  not  forefee  what  has  been  added  to  it 
in  tlie  capitularies,  becaufe  that  law  was  for  the  guide  of  men 
whofe  folc  employment  was  war ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ca- 
pitularies related  to  men  formed  into  a  more  regular  fociety, 
and  to  citizens  aflembled  together,  whcfe  paffions  fliewed  them- 
fclves  under  a  different  lliape.  The  introdudlion  of  fiefs  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  change :  France,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  had  not  the  lead  refemblance  to  the  fame  country 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  new  evils  required  new  re- 
medies :  for  the  laws  are  only  remedies,  and  men  of  fenfe  have 
no  great  need  of  them.  The  charadler  of  the  French  made  it 
ncceflary  for  their  happinefs,  that  they  fiiould  be  governed  by  a 
Imgle  perfon  ;  it  was  therefore  proper  to  bring  them  back  infen- 
i'lbly  to  thofe  happy  times,  in  which  they  had  but  one  mafler  ; 
:lnd  not  to  fufFer  them  to  deftroy  themfelves  by  a  love  of  inde- 
pendance,  the  confequences  of  which  they  could  not  forefee: 
had  the  private  wars  lafted  one  century  longer,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  French  monarchy.  Jt  was  requifite 
then  to  form  laws  on  that  fantaflic  kind  of  poffeflion,  which 
the  prudence  of  our  kings  endeavoured  to  regulate,  till  it  gave 
them  no  manner  of  umbrage:  from  thence  arofc  that  uninter- 
rupted train  of  wife  precautions,  tranfmitted,  as  a  kind  of  mi- 
racle, from  reign  to  reign  ;  by  which  our  kings,  without  fuf- 
fering  the  fecret  to  be  difclofed,  at  length  recovered  the  autho- 
rity fo  neceflary  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people  :  the  enfran- 
chifing  of  villains,  the  eftablifliing  of  corporations,  royal  cafes, 
ennoblements,  &c.  were  all  fo  many  mortal  blows  given  fo  the 
licentioufnefs  and  rebellion  authorized  by  the  feudal  laws.* 

And  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences of  the  civil  svars,  he  adds,  *  Had  the  grandees  and  the 
people  abandoned  themfelves  to  their  fanaticifm,  France  would 
ibon  have  fallen,  if  not  into  her  ancient  barbarifm,  from  which 
luxury  and  the  love  of  pleafure  would  perhaps  have  defended 
her  for  fomc  time;  at  leaft  into  anarchy,  the  confequence  of 
a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  an  ignorance  of  literature.  Who 
would  not  then  have  believed  every  thing  loft  ?  But  the  chan- 
cellor de  I'Hopital  watched  over  "the  fafety  of  his  country  :  that 
great  man,  in  the  midft  of  civil  commotions,  made  the  laws 
be  heard,  which  are  commonly  filent  in  thofe  tempeftuous 
times  :  it  never  once  entered  into  his  tlioughts  to  doubt  of  their 
power;  he  did  honour  to  reafon  and  jultice,  in  thinking  them 
rtronger  than  even  the  force  of  arms;  and  that  their  venerable 
majefty  had  inalienable  rights  oyer  the  heart  of  man,  when 
properly  enforced.  Hence  nrofe  thofe  laws,  whofe  noble  fim- 
plicity  rivals  that  of  the  laws  of  Rome ;  thofe  edifts,  which 
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from  a  wife  forcfight,  comprehend  tlie  future  as  well  as  the 
prellni  time,  and  are  fince  become  a  fruitful  fource,  in  which 
has  been  found  the  decifion  of  cafes  that  were  not  even  fore- 
fcen  ;  thofc  ordmances,  where  ftrength  and  wifdom,  combined, 
make  us  forget  the  weaknefs  of  the  reign  in  which  they  were 
publiftied :  immortal  works  of  a  magiftrate  above  all  praife* 
who  knew  the  duties,  power,  and  high  dignity  of  his  employ-- 
ment,  yet  could  rcfign  it  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  the  court 
refolvcd  to  limit  the  fundlions  of  his  office;  and  by  a  compa- 
rifon  with  whom  all  thofe  are  condemned,  who  have  dared  to 
fit  on  the  fame  tribunal,  without  having  either  his  courage  or 
his  abilities.'  A  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  law^ 
yer  and  legiflator. 

The  charai^er  of  Henry  IV.  juftly  furnamed  the  Great,  is 
animated,  concife,  and  nervous.  '  France  never  had  a  better, 
jior  a  greater  king  than  Henry.  He  was  his  own  general  and 
minifter :  in  him  were  united  great  franknefs,  and  profound 
policy ;  fublimiry  of  fentiments,  and  a  moft  engaging  fimpli- 
city  of  manners;  the  bravery  of  a  foldier,  and  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  fund  of  humanity.  And  what  forms  the  charaflerilHc  of 
great  men,  he  was  obliged  to  furmount  many  obllacles,  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  danger,  and  efpecially  to  encounter  with  ad- 
erfaries  worthy  of  himfelf.  In  fhort,  to  make  ufe  of  the  ex- 
preffion  of  one  of  our  greateft  poets,  he  ivat  the  conqueror  and 
the  father  of  his  JubjeSis.* 

The  encomium  of  cardinal  Richelieu  is  fummed  up  with  the 
following  anecdote,  of  the  czar  Peter  the  Great :  *  When  that 
prince  vifited  Paris  he  was  conducted  to  the  Sorbonne,  where 
they  (hewed  him  the  famous  maufbleum  of  this  minifter:  he 
alked  whofe  ftatue  it  was,  and  they  told  him  cardinal  Richelieu's  : 
the  view  of  this  grand  objedl  threw  him  into  an  enthufiaftic 
rapture,  which  he  always  felt  on  the  like  occafion,  fo  that  he 
immediately  ran  to  embrace  the  ftatue,  faying.  Oh  !  that  thou 
wert  but  ftill  living  ;  I  would  give  thee  one  half  of  my  empire 
to  govern  the  other.* 

M.  Henault  introduces  his  compliment  to  the  reigning  French 
monarch  a  little  abruptly  and  aukwardly.     Obferving  that  the 

"ui  for  giving  Lewis  XIII.  the  furaame  of  Juft,  is  not  well 
tained,  nor  the  time  when  Henry  lY.  had  the  furname  of 
Cireat;  he  adds,  *  But  pofterity  will  not  be  under  the  fame  un- 
certainty, with  refpeft  to  the  funame  of  Beloved,  bcftovved  on 
Lewis  XV.  This  prince  marching  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
in  1745,  from  one  extremity  of  his  kingdom  to  the  other,  and 
difcontinuing  his  conquefts  in  Flanders,  to  Hy  to  the  afiiftance 
of  Alface,  was  ftopt  at  Metz  by  a  fit  of  a  violent  illnefs,  winch 
endangered  his  life.  The  news  threw  the  whole  city  of  Paris 
into  as  great  a  confternation,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  ftormj 
ihe  churches  refounded   with  vows  for  his  recovery,  and  with 
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hcart-felt  groahs ;  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  the  people 
were  every  moment  interrupted  with  their  fobbings ;  and  from 
i!o  dear,  fo  tender  an  affeflion,  was  derived  the  furname  of  Be- 
loved, a  title  fuperior  to  any  other  which^  this  great  prince  has 
merited. 

With  pleafure  we  could  beftow  more  fpace  in  quoting  from 
this  ingenious  performance,  but  the  limits  of  our  paper  remind 
us,  that  we  owe  the  fame  duty  to  other  writers;  and  we  have 
extradled  enough  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  Englifh  reader, 
who  may  not  pollibly  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  the 
learned  prefident  Henault.  The  tranflator  has  added  fome  ufe- 
ful  critical  and  explanatory  notes. 


Art.  Vr.  A  Treatife  tn  the  Art  of  Dancing.  By  Giovanni-An- 
drea Gallini,  Direacr  of  the  Dances  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  the 
Hay  market.     8-^^.     Pr!' ^s,    Dcdfley. 

THIS  ingenious  Italian  artift  has  fully  demonflrated  the 
futility  of  the  general  opinion,  that  all  the  faculties  of  a 
dancing-mafter  refide  in  his  heels,  the  head  being  of  little  other 
life  than  giving  grace  and  beauty  to  the  figure.  He  has  dif- 
played  fuch  a  fund  of  tafte  and  erudition,  as  muft  agreeably 
furprife  the  reader,  who  probably  expedled  nothing  more  than 
a  dry  didad^ic  treatife  upon  the  art  of  dancing.  For  our  parts, 
we  are  cqtially  aftoniflied  at  his  deep  refearches  into  the  moil 
remote  antiquity,  his  acquaintance  with  thebeft  clafiic  writer^, 
and  the  exquifite  jr.dgment  he  has  Ihewn  in  the  fine  art<:,  efpe- 
cij/jy  painting  and  poetry,  to  which  dancing  is  more  nearly  al- 
lied than  might  at  firft  be  imagined.  The  praifes  bellowed  on 
this  art  by  fignor  Gallini  are  not  exaggerated.  It  may  be  re- 
prefenred  as  one  of  the  principal  graces,  and  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed in  adorning  and  rendering  virtue  amiable.  Confidered 
as  a  genteel  exercile,  it  ftrengthens  the  body  :  as  a  liberal  ac- 
complilhment,  it  vifibly  diffufes  a  graceful  agility  over  the 
whole  human  frame  :  in  the  light  of  a  private  or  public  enter- 
tainment, it  is  not  only  a  general  inftin*^  of  nature,  exprefllve 
of  health  and  feftivity,  but  it  is  fufceptible,  fays  our  author, 
of  the  nioft  elegant  collateral  embellifhments  of  tafte,  from 
poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  machinery.  With  refpe6t  to  the 
more  amiable  fex  in  particular,  we  may  add,  that  beauty  never 
blazes  forth  fo  powerfully  as  in  the  different  attitudes  and  ex- 
preflion  of  dancing.  The  elegance  of  fentiment,  vivacity  of 
genius,  and  foftnefs  of  manners, diftinguifh  every  motion;  and 
female  influence  is  never  more  forcibly  exerted,  than  in  the 
mazy  flowing  and  elevated  fimplicity  of  a  minuet.  The  foul 
mult  fet^l  before  the  body  can  execute  ;  and  we  therefore  think 
it  impolTible,  that  a  little  mind  caa  ever  attain  to  that  dignity 
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of  air,  and  fublimiry  of  gcfture,  which  charafterize  this  peCu- 
Jiar  mode  of  dancing. 

Our  author  begins  his  treatife  with  refcuing  dancing  from  the 
contempt  in  wliich  it  is  held  as  an  art  (being  folely  confined  to 
the  fubordinate  view  of  a  mere  innocent  diverfion)  by  flrewing 
us  the  cfteem  in  ivhich  it  was  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
explaining  the  different  kinds  of  dances  in  ufe  among  thofe  po- 
lilhed  nations,  the  honours  decreed  to  excellency  in  this  art, 
and  the  general  praftice  of  it  among  all  degrees  and  ages.  Here 
the  reader  is  entertained  with  great  variety  of  learned  and  fenfi- 
ble  remarks,  which  muft  necelTarily  imprefs  a  favourable  idea 
of  our  elegant  artifl  and  his  profelfion. 

The  general  obfcrvations  on  dancing  contained  in  the  next 
feilion  evince,  that  fignorGallini  has  accurately  ftudied  nature, 
and  improved  a  fine  tafle  for  the  three  fifter  arts.  He  regards 
dancing  as  one  of  the  imitative  arts,  acknowledging  the  fame 
principle  with  poetry,  painting,  and  mufic,  and  linked  to  them 
by  the  Ilrongell  affinity. 

'  In  dancing,  the  attitudes,  geftures,  and  motions,  derive 
alfo  their  principle  from  nature,  whether  they  chara^terife  joy, 
rage,  or  affedion,  in  the  bodily  exprellion  refpe£tively  appro- 
priated to  the  different  affedions  of  the  foul.  A  confideratiori 
this,  which  clearly  proves  the  miftake  of  thofe  who  imagine 
the  art  of  dancing  folely  confined  to  the  legs,  or  even  arms  ; 
whereas  the  exprelhon  of  it  fhould  be  pantomimicaliy  diffufed. 
through  the  whole  body,  the  face  efpecially  included.' 

Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  perfedlion  in  dancing, 
as  an  imitative  art,  fignior  Gallini  obferves,  *  that  the  painter, 
in  his  draught,  can  only  prefent  one  fingle  unvaried  attitude  in 
tach  perfunage  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dancer,  to  give,  in 
his  own  perlon,  a  fuccelfion  of  attitudes,  all  like  thofe  of  the 
painter,  taken  from  nature. 

*  Thus  a  painter  who  fhould  paint  Oreffes  agitated  by  the 
furies,  can  only  give  him  one  fingle  expreffion  of  his  counte- 
nance and  pofture  :  but  a  dancer,  charged  with  the  reprefcnta- 
tion  of  that  character,  can,  feconded  by  a  well-adapted  mu- 
fic, execute  a  fucceffion  of  motions  and  attitudes,  that  will 
more  ffrongly,  and  furely  with  more  livelinefs,  convey  the  idea 
of  that  charai^er,  with  all  its  tranfports  of  fury  and  diforder.* 

To  the  fame  purpofe,  he  remarks  a  few  pages  farther,  that 
the  painter  draws,  or  ought  to  draw  his  copy,  the  ador  his 
a6lion,  and  the  ftatuary  his  model,  all  from  the  truth  of  na- 
ture* *  They  arc  all  refpedlively  profeffors  of  imitative  arts  ;  and 
the  dancer  may  well  prefume  to  take  rank  among  them,  fince 
ihe  imitation  of  nature  is  not  lefs  his  duty  than  theirs;  with 
this  difference,  that  they  have  fome  advantages  of  which  the 
daucer  is  deftitute.     The  painter  has  time  to  fettle  and  cortf <fl 
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his  attitudes,  but  the  dancer  muft  be  exadly  bound  to  the  time 
of  the  mufic.  The  ac^or  has  the  afliflance  of  Speech,  and  the 
flatoiry  has  all  the  tinne  requifite  to  nraodel  his  work.  The  dan- 
cer's efFeft  is  not  only  that  of  a  moment,  but  he  muft  every 
moment  reprefent  a  fuccelfion  of  motions  and  attitudes,  adapted 
to  his  charader,  whether  his  fubje<^  be  heroic  or  paftoral,  or 
in  whatever  kind  of  dancing  he  exhibits  himfelf.  He  is  by  the 
cxprelfivenefs  of  his  dumb  Ihow  to  fupplement  the  want  of 
Ipeech,  and  that  wi»:h  clearnefs ;  that  whatever  he  aims  at  re- 
prefenting  may  be  inftantaneoufly  apprehended  by  the  fpeda- 
tor,  who  muft  not  be  perplexed  with  hammering  out  to  himfelf 
the  meaning  of  one  ftep,  while  the  dancer  fliall  have  already 
begun  another,* 

Thus  we  acquire  an  equally  juft  and  uncommon  idea  of 
dancing,  as  an  art  expreftive  of  fentiments  and  paflions. 

Our  author  makes  four  divifionsof  the  charafters  of  dancing, 
namely,  the  ferious,  the  half  ferious,  or  ferio-comic,  the  co- 
mic, and  the  grotefque  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  ferious, 
whofe  grand  pathetic  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  acquire, 
as  it  requires  a  combination  of  genius,  education,  and  prac- 
tice. Amidft  fome  reflexions  on  the  compofition  of  dances, 
we  meet  with  the  following  very  pretty  remark,  which  we 
quote  as  applicable  to  fome  of  the  other  arts,  and  demonftra- 
live  of  fignor  Gallini*s  genius. 

*  Even  contrafting  charaXers  (fays  he)  which  are  fo  feldom 
attempted  on  the  Itage,  in  theatrical  datices,  might  not  have  a 
bad  effed ;  whereas  moft  of  the  figures  in  them  are  fimmetri- 
cally  coupled.  Of  the  firft  I  once  faw  in  Germany  a  ftriking 
inftance ;  an  inftance  that  ferved  to  confirm  that  affinity  be- 
tween the  arts  which  renders  them  fo  ferviceable  to  one  an- 
other. 

*  Faffing  through  the  eledlorate  of  Cologne,  I  obferved  a 
number  of  perfons  of  all  ages,  alfembled  on  a  convenient  fpot, 
and  difpofed,  in  couples,  in  order  for  dancing;  but  lb  oddly 
paired,  that  the  moft  ugly  old  man,  had  for  his  partner  the  moft 
beautiful  and  youngeft  girl  in  the  company,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  moft  decripid,  deformed  old  woman,  was  led  by  the 
moft  handfome  and  vigorous  youth.  Inquiring  the  reafon  of 
io  ftrange  a  groupe  of  figures,  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  hu* 
moiJr  of  an  eminent  painter,  who  was  preparing  a  pidure  for 
the  gallery  at  Dufleldorp,  the  fubjeft  of  which  was  to  be  this 
contraft  -,  and  that,  in  order  to  take  his  draught  from  nature, 
he  had  given  a  treat  to  this  ruftic  company,  in  the  defign  of 
exhibiting  at  one  view,  the  floridnefs  of  youth  contrafted  to  the 
weaknefs  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  in  a  moral  light,  of  ex- 
pofing  the  impropriety  of  thofe  matches,  in  which  the  objeftion 
id  a  difpaiity  of  years  fhould  not  be  duly  refpefled.* 
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In  the  next  feftion  on  the  eflential  qualities  of  a  dancer,  and 
the  character  of  the  minuet  and  louvre,  we  meet  with  a  num- 
ber of  curious  obfervations,  and  hints  of  tafte  in    the   polite 
arts,  which  couKi   be   introduced  with  propriety  into  the  fub- 
jedl.  only  by  a  writer  of  genius.     The  general  (ketch  t^ivcn  in 
the  four  Kibfequent  fections   of  the  dances,  cuftomary  in  the 
difFeiiut  parts  cf  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  is   not 
only  exceedingly  entertaining,  but  truly  intelligent,  as  it  proves 
the  author's  acquaintance  with   the  world,  and  the  writings  of 
travellers.     But  tiie  fubje*^!  upon  which  fignor  Gallini  has  ex- 
haulied  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  is  the  panrominie,  or  that 
fpecies  of  corporeul  elo«:ution,  by  which    all    the  paflions  are 
ftrongly    exprefltd  in  dumb  (hew.     He  acknowledges  to  have 
borrowed  much  of  the  learned  M.  Cahufac;  but  there  appears 
enough    of  his  own   to   render  this  fe£lion   original,  learned, 
and  infiruftive.     If  we  are  not  miftaken,  however,  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  afHnity  between  a3ing   and   dancings    to  com- 
pound the  two  arts,  and  to  afcribe   to  the  latter  fome  of  the 
extraordinary  efFeds  which  are  due  only   to  the  former  ;   thus 
refledling  borrowed,  or  rather  ufurped  honour  upon  his   own 
profeflion.     The  pantomime  unites  the  excellencies  of  both, 
and  even  avails  itfelf  of  the  aid  of  the  drama  and  painting ; 
we  are  not   therefore    to  attribute  with  our  author,  the  pro- 
digious efficacy  of   pantomime    upon   the    mind   to    dancing 
folely  ;  for  it   was  certainly  not  by  any  of  thofe   motions  pro- 
perly belonging  to  this  art,  that  the  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
Memphir,  expre(red  in  dumb  (hew  all    the   excellency   of  his 
ma(ler*s  doftrines,  with   more   elegance,  energy,   and  perfpi- 
cuity,  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  moft  ingenious  pro  • 
felTor   of  philofophy.     This  (iory.  of  Athena^us,  creJat  Judaus 
appella  ;  however,    we  intirely  agree   with  fignor  Gallini,  that 
the  powers   of  this  gefl:ual  language,    pantomime,    are    infi^ 
nitely  greater   than  can    be  conceived  from  what  we  fee   ex- 
hibited under  that  name  upon  our  modern  theatres. 

We  fliall  clofe  the  article  with  obferving,  that  if  the  reader 
is  difappointed  in  the  expeftation  of  finding  precepts  for  at- 
taining this  elegant  art,  he  will  be  more  than  recompenfed  in 
meeting,  where  he  could  not  hope  for  it,  with  an  extremely 
pretty  critical  treatife  upon  tafte,  adion,  and  the  juft  repre- 
fcntation  of  fentiment  and  pailion. 
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Art.  VII.  j4mc dotes  of  Painting  in  England  ;  ivi'h  feme  Accouni 
of  the  principal  Artifi  ;  and  incidental  Notes  on  ether  Arts  ;  col- 
leSied  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Vertue  ;  and  noiv  digejied  and pub^ 
lijhcdfrom  his  original  MSS.  by  Mr.  Horace  VValpole.  2  Foli^ 
j^to.     Pr.  1 1,  ics.     Bathoe.     \Concluded.'\ 

TVyT  R.  Walpole  begins  his  fecond  volume  with  an  account  of 
"*"  ■*•  the  arts,  as  they  Itood  in  England  during  the  reign  of  the 
firft  James ;  and  he  fails  not  to  feize  this  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  his  contempt  for  the  charafler  of  that  monarch.  With- 
out all  doubt,  James  was  as  void  of  tafte  as  of  magnanimity ; 
but  he  had  not  Icfs  tafte,  nor  was  he  a  greater  pedant  than  his 
predeceflTor  queen  Elizabeth  ;  nor  was  it  more  abfurd  to  hunt 
in  trunk  hofe  in  his  reign,  than  it  was  to  vifit  with  fword  and 
buckler  in  hers.  She  had  more  fpirit ;  and  he  had  more  libe- 
rality, in  point  of  tafte  they  were  Goths  alike  :  yet  James  pa- 
tronized Vanfomer  of  Antwerp,  and  Cornelius  Janfen  of  Am- 
fterdam,  two  portrait  painters  of  merit,  who  have  left  many 
monuments  of  art  in  England,  feme  at  Windfor,  and  feme  at 
Hampton-Court.  The  heads  of  thefe  artifts  are  here  engraved 
by  Chambers.  Vanfomer  was  fucceeded  as  king's  painter,  by 
Daniel  Mytens  from  the  Hague,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftu- 
died  the  works  of  Rubens  before  he  arrived  in  England,  for  he 
refembled  him  in  his  warmth  of  colouring.  Among  others  of 
his  portraits  at  St.  James's,  is  that  of  Jeffery  Hudfon  the  dwarf, 
concerning  whom  Mr.  Walpole  favours  us  \y,ith  the  following 
curious  digrefTion  : 

*  He  was  born  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandfliire  in  1619,  and 
about  the  age  of  feven  or  eight,  being  then  but  eighteen  inches 
high,  was  retained  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  refided  at  Burleigh  on  the  Hill.  Soon  after  the  marriage 
of  Charles  I.  the  king  and  queen  being  entertained  at  Burleigh, 
little  Jeffery  was  ferved  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pye,  r%nd  prcfented 
by  the  duchefs  to  the  queen,  who  kept  him  as  her  dwarf.  From 
feven  years  of  age  till  thirty  he  never  grew  taller ;  but  after 
thirty  he  fhot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there  fixed. 
Jeffery  became  a  confiderable  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
court.  Sir  William  Davenant  wrote  a  poem  called  Jeffreidos, 
on  a  battle  between  him  and  a  turkey-cock  ;  and  in  1638  was 
publiflied  a  very  fmall  book,  called  The  New-year's  Gift,  pre- 
fented  at  court  from  the  lady  Parvula  to  the  lord  Minimus  (com- 
monly called  Little  Jeffery)  her  msjefiy's  fervant,  &c.  written 
by  Microphilu?,  with  a  little  print  of  JetFery  prefixed.  Before 
tliis  period  Jeffery  was  employed  on  a  negotiation  of  great  im- 
portance ;   h?  was  feiit  to  Franc^  (^  fetch  a  midwife  for  the 
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queen,  and  on  his  return  witlj  this  gentlewoman,  and  her 
mgjefty's  dancing-malier,  and  many  rich  prefents  to  the  queen 
from  her  mother  Mary  de  Medici,  he  was  taken  by  the  Dun- 
kirkers.  Jetfery,  thus  made  of  cohfequence,  grew  to  think 
himfelf  really  fo.  He  had  born  with  little  temper  the  teazing 
of  the  courtiers  and  domeftics,  and  had  many  fquabbles  with 
the  king's  gigantic  porter ;  at  laft  being  provoked  by  Mr.  Crofts, 
a  young  gentleman  of  family,  a  challenge  enfued,  and  Mr. 
Crofts  coming  to  the  rendezvous  armed  only  with  a  fquirt,  the 
little  creature  was  {o  enraged  that  a  real  duel  enfued,  and  the 
appointment  being  on  horfcback  with  pillols,  to  put  them  more 
on  a  level,  Jeffery  with  the  firfl  fire  fhot  his  antagonift  dead. 
This  happened  in  France  whither  he  had  attended  his  miftrcfs 
in  the  troubles.  He  was  again  taken  prifoner,  by  a  TurkiOi 
rover,  and  iold  into  Barbary. '  He  probably  did  not  long  re- 
main in  flavery  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
made  a  captain  in  the  royal  army,  and  in  1644  attended  the 
queen  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  the  reftoration.  At 
laft  upon  fufpicion  of  his  bein^  privy  to  the  popilh  plot,  he  was 
taken  up  in  1682,  and  confined  in  the  Gate-houfe,  Weftmin- 
iler,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.* 

The  head  of  Mytens  by  Vancjyck,  is  here  engraved  by  Ban- 
Herman. 

Robert  ?eake,  a  painter,  was  knighted  by  Charles  T.  and  en- 
tering into  his  ferviqe  ip  tl^e  civil  war^ .  attairied  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The  reign  of  James  was  adorned  by  Peter,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Ifaac  Oliver,  who  equalled,  and  in  fome  pieces  is  thought  to 
have  excelled  his  father  in  miniature.  Several  of  his  pieces  are 
dill  extant ;  and  here  we  have  an  exceeding  good  head  of  them, 
engraved  by  Chambars,  from  one  of  his  own  painting. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  colledion  of  king  Charles  being 
difperfedin  the  troubles,  among  which  were  feveral  of  the  Oli- 
vers, Charles  II.  who  remembered,  and  was  defirous  of  recover- 
ing theip,  made  many  inquiries  about  them  after  the  reftora- 
tion. At  laft  he  was  told  by  onePvOgers  of  Iflevvorth,  that  both 
the  father  and  fon  were  dead,  but  that  the  fon's  widow  was  liv- 
ing at  lileworth;^  and  had  many  of  their  works.  The  king  went 
very  privately  and  unknown  with  Rogers  to  fee  them  ;  the  widow 
Ihowed  feveral  finilhed  and  unfiiVilhed,  with  many  of  which  the 
king  being  pleafed,  afked  if  llie  would  fell  them.  She  replied, 
Ihe  had  a  mind  the  king  Ibould  fee  them  firft,  and  if  he  did 
not  purchafe  ihcin,  flie  ft^.ould  think  of  difpofing  of  them.  The 
Iking  diicovered  himfelf,  on  which  ftie  produced  fome  more  pic- 
tures which  fhe  kldom  fhowed.  The  king  defired  her  to  fet  a 
price  ;  flie  faid  flie  did  not  care  to  make  a  price  ^'ith  his  ma- 
jefty,  llie  would  leave  it  to  him  ;  but  promifcd  to  look  over  her 
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hdlband's  books,  and  let  his  majefty  know  what  prices  his  father 
the  late  king  had  paid.  The  king  took  away  what  he  liked, 
and  fent  Rogers  to  Mrs.  Oliver  with  the  option  of  looo  1.  or 
'»n  annuity  of  300 1.  for  life.  She  chofe  the  latter.  Some 
years  afrerwards  it  happened  that  the  king's  miftrefles  having 
begged  all  ormoft  of  thefe  pictures,  Mrs.  Oliver,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  prude,  and  apt  to  exprefs  herfelf  like  a  prude,  faid,  on 
bearing  it,  that  if  (lie  had  thought  the  king  would  have  given 
them  to  fuch  whores,  and  flrumpets  and  baftards,  he  never 
fhould  have  bad  them.  This  reached  the  court,  the  poor  wo- 
inan*s  falary  was  flopped,  and  flie  never  received  it  afterwards. 
The  reft  of  the  limnings  which  the  king  had  not  taken,  fell 
iiito  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Rulfel's  father.' 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  this  place,  takes  an  opportunity  to  fliew, 
that  the  art  of  painting  on  glafs  has  never  been  loft,  but  is  at 
this  very  time  exercifed  in  Flanders.  That  James  was  an  en» 
courager  of  the  arts  appears  from  his  having  given  out  of  his 
own  pocket  two  thoufand  pounds  to  Sir  Francis  Crane,  towards 
creding  a  manufadlure  of  tapeftry  at  Mortbck  in  Surrey. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  particularize  fome  other  Englifti  ar- 
tifts  of  inferior  note,  who  flouriftied  in  England  about  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  ftiall  proceed  to  our  author's  account  of  thofe  who 
diftinguiftied  and  dignified  the  reign  of  the  firft  Charles.  Mr. 
Walpole,  though  no  fiiend  to  the  political  charafter  of  this  un- 
fortunate prince,  is  candid  enough  to  open  the  fubje£l  with  an 
encomium  on  his  accompliftiments,  extrafted  from  Lilly  and 
Perenchief.  Without  queftion,  the  acceftion  of  Charles  was 
the  firft  a;ra  of  real  tafte  in  England  :  yet  his  brother  prince 
Henry  had  begun  the  famous  coUeftion  which  Charles  after- 
wards completed.  He  Tent  commiflions  to  France  and  Italy,  to 
purchafe  whatever  was  valuable  and  to  be  fold  in  thofe  coun* 
tries.  His  tafte  was  no  fooner  known  than  many  pieces  were 
brouglit  over  for  fale.  A  great  number  was  given  him  in  pre- 
fents  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  minifters.  He  paid  above 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Man- 
tua, then  counted  the  moft  valuable  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  firft  artifts  whom  we  find  under  the  proteftion  of 
Charles,  is  Abraharn  Vanderdort,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  had 
been  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Rodolphus.  He  brought 
'away  with  him  the  buft  of  a  woman,  modelled  in  wax  as  large 
as  life,  which  he  had  begun  for  that  emperor  ;  and  prince 
Henry  admired  it  fo  much,  that  though  Rodolphus  wrote  fe- 
veral  times  for  it,  the  prince  refu fed  to  part  either  with  the 
\vork  or  the  workman.  At  the  death  of  Henry,  Vanderdort 
vas  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Charles,  who  made  him  keeper 
oi  the  cabinet,  and  pattern-maker  for  his  majefty's  coins.  He 
parried  his  tavp^r  to  this  artift  fo  far,  as  to  fign  a  letter  to  Lou- 
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j'fa  Cole,  the  rclit^  of  James  Cole,  recommending  Vandtr- 
dort  to  her  in  the  way  of  marriage.  Poor  Abraham  flood  fo 
much  in  awe  of  his  royal  mafter,  that  having  millaid  a  minia- 
ture, by  Gibfon,  wliich  the  king  had  committed  to  his  parti- 
cular care,  he  hanged  himfelf  in  defpair ;  and  after  his  death 
the  pitilurc  was  found,  and  reftored  by  his  executors. 

We  are  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  to  pafs  over  a  great 
number  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  relating   to   the  hiftory  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the  liberal  arts.     Wc 
muft  take  notice,  however,  that  here  are  two  good  heads  of 
Vanderdort,  and  Sir  Balthazer  Gerbier,  engraved  by  Cham- 
bars,  from  pidures  by  Dobfon  and  Vandyck.     Gerbier  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  a  painter,  an  architeft,  and  politician,  em- 
ployed by  the  king  in  all  thefe  different  chara£lers.     Charles 
invited  Albano  into  England,   by  a  letter  written  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Buckingham  made  the 
fame  attempt  upon  Carlo  Maratti.  The  celebrated  Bernini  made 
a  buft  of  Charles  from  a  pidure  by  Vandyck  ;  at  fight  of  which 
Bernini  is  faid  to  have  prognofticated  feme  great  misfortune  to 
the  king.     The  moll  capital  purchafe  made  by  this  prince  was 
that  of  the  cartoons  of   Raphael,    now  at    Hampton-Court, 
They  had  remained  in  Flanders  from  the  time  that  pope  Leo  X. 
(ent  them  thither  to  be  copied  in  tapeftry.    The  money  for  the 
tapeftry  was  never  paid  ;  Rubens  informed  the  king  of  this  cir- 
cumllance,  and  it  was   by   his  advice  the  cartoons  were  pur- 
chafed. 

Charles  inftituted  an  academy,  which  he  called  MufaeumMi- 
nervae ;  but  this,  and  all  his  other  attempts  in  favour  of  fci- 
ence,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  troubles  which  enfued.  His 
enemies  declared  war  againfl:  the  arts,  becaufehe  had  patronized 
them.  The  parliament  begun  to  fell  the  pidures  at  York- 
houfe  fo  early  as  the  year  1645  :  they  voted  that  all  fuch  pic- 
tures  and  itatues  as  are  without  any  fuperftition,  fhould  be 
forthwith  fold,  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  the  North:  that 
all  fuch  pidlures  as  have  the  reprefentation  of  the  fecond  perfon 
in  the  Trinity  upon  them,  fhould  be  forthwith  burnt  ;  and  this 
was  alfo  the  fate  of  thofe  who  reprei'ented  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Whether  was  this  political  barbarity  exercifed  with  a  view  to 
pleafc  a  fanatic  mob,  or  the  effeft  of  ignorance  and  fuperfli- 
tion  in  ihemfelves  ?  OneBleefe  was  hired  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  crown  per  day,  to  break  the  painted  glafs  windows  of  the 
church  of  Croydon.     The  following  note  is  remarkable. 

*  1  cannot  help  inferting  a  fliort  remark  here,  though  foreign 
to  the  purpcfe.  The  very  day  after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
Was  paired  this  vote,  "  Ordered,  That  the  lord  Grey  be  defired, 
out  of  Haberdafher*s-hall,  to  difpofe  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  fervice  of  the  commonwealth,  as  he  Jl.-all  think  Jit :  and 
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that  the  committee  at  Haberda(her's-hall  be  required  forthwith 
to  pay  the  fame  to  the  faid  lord  Grey  for  that  purpofe."  This 
order  is  fo  covertly  worded,  without  any  particular  application, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fum  is  fo  fmall  for  any  public  fervice, 
that  joinedvto  the  circumftance  of  time  and  the  known  zeal  of 
the  pay-mafter,  I  cannot  doubt  but  this  was  intended  for  the 
reward  of  the  executioner.* 

Thehoufe  proceeded  to  vote,  that  the  perfonal  eftate  of  the 
late  king,  queen,  and  prince,  fhould  be  inventoried,  appraifed, 
and  fold.  .  *  With  regard  to  the  jewels,  the  parliament  imme- 
diately after  the  king's  death  ordered  the  crown  and  fceptres, 
tiz,  to  be  locked  up.  The  queen  had  already  fold  feveral  jewels 
abroad  to  raife  money  and  buy  arms.  Some  had  been  fold  in 
foreign  countries  early  in  the  king's  reign,  particularly  what 
«vas  called  the  incftimable  collar  of  rubies  ;  it  had  belonged  to 
Henry  Vlll.  and  appears  on  his  pidures  and  on  a  medal  of  him 
in  Evelyn.  His  George,  diamond,  and  feal;;,  which  Charles  at 
his  execution  deftined  'to  his  fucceflbr,  the  parliament  voted 
fhould  not  be  fo  delivered.  A  pearl  which  h6' always  wore  iw 
his  ear,  as  may  be  ^^tvi  in  his  portrait  on  horfeback  by  Van- 
dyck,  was  taken  out  after  his  death,  and  is  in  the  colledion  of 
the  duchefs  of  Portland,  attefted  by  the  hand-writing  of  his 
daughter  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Portland  by  king  William. 

'  A  catalogue  of  the  pi(Slures,  ftatues,  goods,  tapeftries,  and 
jewels,  with  the  feveral  prices  at  which  they  were  valued  and 
Ibid,  was  difcovered  fome  years  ago  in  Moorfields,  and  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  permitted  Mr. 
Vicechamberlain  Cook,  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  Mr.  Kent,  to  take  co- 
j)ies,  from  one  of  which  Vertue  obtained  a  tranfcript.  The 
l)articulars  are  too  numerous  to  infert  here.  The  total  of  the 
contra*^s  (I  fuppofe  for  the  pictures)  amounted  to  118080/. 
20  s.  id.  Thirty-one  pages  at  the  beginning  relating  to  the 
plate  and  jewels  were  wanting,  and  other  pages  here  and  there 
were  mifling.  Large  quantities  were  undoubtedly  ferreted  and 
embezzled,  and  part  remained  unfold  by  the  acccfiion  of  Crom- 
well, who  lived  both  at  Whitehall  and  Hampton-Court.  All 
other  furniture  from  all  the  king's  palaces  was  brought  up  and 
cxpofed  to  fale;  there  are  fpecified  particularly  Denrr.ark  or 
Somerfet-honfe,  Greenwich,  Whitehall,  Nonfuch,  Oatiands, 
Windfor,  Wimbleton-houfe,  St.  James's,  Hampton-Court, 
Richmond,  Theobalds,  Ludlow,  Carifbrook,  and  Kenelworth 
cartles  ;  Bewdley-houfe,  Holdenby-houfe,  Royfton,  New- 
market, and  Woodilock  manor-houfe.  One  may  eafily  ima- 
gine that  {wc\\  a  colleftion  of  pictures,  with  the  remains  of 
jewels  and  plate,  and  the  furniture  of  nineteen  palaces,  ought 
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to  have  amounted  to  a  far  greater  fum  than  an  hundred  and 
eighteen  thonfand  pounds.' 

Our  author  dofes  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  thccele- 
rated  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  the  firft  who  profef- 

d!y  began  to  colleftin  this  country,  and  led  the  way  to  prince 
:Ienry,  king  Charles,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  next  chapter  turns  on  the  famous  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
whom  king  Charles  knighted.  The  hiftory  of  him  and  his 
works  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation,  nor  is  it  ne- 
celiary  to  particularize  the  life  of  his  great  fcholar  Sir  Antony 
Vandyck.  who  was  indulged  with  the  fame  honour,  nominated 
king's  painter,  with  an  annuity,  by  grant,  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  life,  and  married  Maria  P.uthven,  daughter  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  Gowry,  who  was  the  king's  kinfwoman.  Mr. 
Walpole  has  given  us  a  curious  lift  of  his  pidtures,  which  are 
ftill  in  England  ;  and  we  muft  not  forget  that  he  has  alfo  in- 
ferted  a  good  head  of  Rubens,  engraved  by  Chambars.  We 
have,  moreover,  prints  of  John  Van  Belcamp,  Henry  Steen- 
wyck,  Cornelius  Polenburg,  William  Dobfon,  Gerard  Hont- 
horft,  Horatio  Gentilefchi,  Nicholas  Laniere,  Francis  Wou- 
lers,  Adrian  Hanneman,  Francefco  Cleyn,  Edward  Pierce,  fen. 
andjun.  Le  Soeur,  Inigo  Jones,  major-general  Lambert,  and 
Robert  Walker.  Of  thefe  and  other  artifts  who  flourifhed  in 
England  in  the  reign,  and  generally  under  the  protection  of 
Charles,  here  arc  many  entertaining  particulars.  Dobfon  was 
called  the  Englilh  Tintoret.  Vandyck  pafllng  by,  was  ftruck  by 
*)ne  of  his  portraits  expofed  to  fale  in  a  window  :  enquiring  for 
the  painter  he  found  him  at  work  in  a  garret,  and  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  king,  who,  after  Vandyck's  death,  appointed 
him  ferjeant-painter,  and  groom  of  the  privy-chamber.  His 
piftures  are  thought  the  beft  imitation  of  Vandyck.  Gerard 
Honthorft  was  the  favourite  painter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
fifter  to  king  Charles,  who  invited  him  to  England,  where  he 
drew  a  variety  of  piftures,  ftill  extant.  Horatio  Gentilefchi 
was  a  native  of  Pifa,  who  likewife  came  over  on  the  fame  invi- 
tation, and  was  employed  in  painting  ceilings  at  Greenwich, 
and  other  palaces.  His  daughter  Artemifia  was  not  inferior 
to  her  father  in  hiftory,  and  excelled  him  in  portraits.  Nicho- 
las Lariiere,  an  Italian,  was  at  once  painter,  engraver,  decy- 
pherer,  and  mufician.  Francis  Wouters,  bred  in  the  fchool  of 
Rubens,  praftifed  chiefly  in  landfchape  ;  to  which  he  added 
iinall  naked  figures  of  nymphs,  cupids,  &c. 

Adrian  Hanneman,  born  at  the  Hague,  pracTifed  both  hiftory 
and  portraits.  He  remained  fixteen  years  in  England,  and 
drew  a  great  number  of  pifturcs,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  difterent 
yarts  of  the  kingdom  :  then  returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
vecame   the   favourite   painter  of   Mary   princefs  of  Orange. 

Among 
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Among  thefe  artifts,  Mr.  Walpole  has  mentioned  San^uel  BiiN 
ler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  who  it  feems  praftifed  mufic  and 
painting  for  his  amufement  :  this  was  likewife  the  cafe  with 
iDajor-general  Lambert,  one  of  Cromwell's  principal  officers. 
Francis  Cleyn  was  a  Dane,  who  improved  himfelf  in  Italy,  and 
became  famous  for  grotefque  painting.  He  had  a  penfion  of 
ope  hundred  pounds  from  the  king,  and  was  ftiled,  11  famojiffimo 
fittore  Francejco  Cleyn^  miracolo  del  Secolo,  e  molto  Jlimato  del  re 
CarU  delta  Gran  Britannia,  There  is  ftill  extant  a  beautiful 
chamber,, adorned  by  him  at  Holland  houfe,  with  a  ceiling  in 
grotefque,  and  fmall  compartments  on  the  chimnies  not  un- 
worthy of  Parmegrano.  Edward  Pierce,  fen.  was  a  painter, 
and  his  fon  a  Aaruary.  This  laft  made  the  ftatues  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grefham,  and  Edward  111.  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  of 
Sir  William  Walworth,  at  Fi(hmonger*s-hall.  Hubert  le  Soeur 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  difciple  of  John  of  Boulogne:  he  finiflied 
divrersworks  in  England,  hut  they  are  now  loft  except  two,  viz. 
the  ftarue  in  brafs  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  pi6lure- 
gallery  at  Oxford ;  and  the  equeftrian  figure  of  king  Charles  at 
Charing- Crofs. 

*  This  piece  was  caft  in  1633,  in  a  fpot  of  ground  near  the 
church  of  Covent-Garden,  and  not  being  erefted  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  it  was  fold  by  the  parliament 
to  John  Rivet,  a  brazier,  living  at  the  Dial  near  Holbourn- 
Coaduit,  with  ftrid  orders  to  break  it  in  piece?.  But  the  man 
produced  fome  fragments  of  eld  brafs,  and  concealed  the  ftatue 
and  horfe  under  ground  till  the  reftoration.  They  had  been 
made  at  the  expence  of  the  family  of  Howard-Arundel,  who 
have  ftill  receipts  to  Ihow  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  were 
caft.  They  were  fet  up  in  their  prefent  fituation  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  crown,  about  1678,  by  an  order  from  the  earl  of 
Danby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds.  The  pedeftal  was  made  by 
Mr.  Grinlin  Gibbons,* 

The  laft,  and  perhaps  the  greateft  artift,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Walpole,  as  having  flouriflied  in  his  reign,  is  Inigo  Jones,  a 
native  of  England,  whofe  head  is  here  engraved  by  Bannerman. 
This  excellent  architedl  was  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker,  and 
bound  apprentice  to  a  joiner.  He  was  fent  to  Italy  for  im- 
provement, at  the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  There  he 
ftudied  architefture,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  at  Venice, 
that  Chriftian  IV.  invited  him  to  Denmark,  and  appointed  him 
his  architeft.  He  was  found  at  Copenhagen  by  king  James, 
whofe  confort  Anne  carried  him  along  with  her  to  Scotland. 
He  made  another  journey  to  Italy,  and  at  his  return  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  the  works.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  he  be- 
gan and  finiflied  the  Banquetting-houfe  :  this  was  a  part  of  a 
great  defign  for  a  royal  palace  at  V/hitehall,  a  print  of  which 
A.  hath 
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hath  been  publilhed.  Our  author  cenfures  this  defign  very 
freely,  and  concludes  with  this  oblervation  :  *  The  whole  fa- 
bric, however,  was  fo  glorious  an  idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a 
moment,  in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  confir- 
mation of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy  Icene  that 
paflcd  before  the  windows  of  that  verj' banquetting-houfe  ;' 
alluding  to  the  execution  of  king  Charles.  Setting  afide  the  me- 
rit of  this  execution  in  other  refpeds,  we  would  afk  this  gen- 
tleman, whether  he  thinks  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  con- 
firmed by  a  blow  that  transferred  abfolute  power  to  one  man, 
who  ruled  with  the  moft  defpotic  authority  at  the  head  of  a 
landing  army,  by  means  of  which  he  trampled  on  the  conili- 
tution  of  his  country,  deftroyed  its  very  eflence  and  form,  and 
involved  the  three  kingdoms  in  anarchy  and  uproar? 

Inigo  Jones  met  with  extraordinary  favour  and  encourage- 
ment from  king  Charles.     Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  wiih  whom 
the  artift  feems  to  have  been  at  variance,  affirms,  that  he  had 
fixteen  rhoufand  pounds  a  year  for  keeping  the  king's  houfes  ia 
repair;  but  this  is  probably  the  exaggeration   of  refentment. 
Among  the  works  of  Jones  our  author  enumerates  the  front  of 
the  houfe  at  Wilton,  and  a  grotto  at  the  end  of  the  water  ; 
Pilhiobury  in  Hertfordshire;  a  grotto-chamber  at  Woburn ;  a 
fummer-houfe  at  lord  Harrington's ;  Surgeon's-Hall  in  London; 
the  church  and  arcade  of  Covent-Garden,  which  Mr.  Walpole 
ventures  to  difapprove,  in  contradidion  to  the  general  run  of 
critics.     With  relpe6l  to  the  church,  we  are  glad  to  find  a  gen- 
tleman of  tafte  oiving  fandion  to  our  own  opinion,  which  we 
durft  not  have  promulgated  without  fuch  authority.     Ambres- 
bury  in  Wihftiire  was  defigned  by  Inigo,  but  executed  by  his 
fcholarWebb.     His  was  alio  the  defign  of  Gunnerfbury  near 
Brentford  ;  of  Lindfey-Houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ;  of  Cole- 
fhill  in  Berkihire,  and  Cobham-Hall  in  Kent.    He  built  Shaftes^ 
bury-Houfe,  now  the  Lying-in-Hofpital,  on  the  eaH:  fide  of  AI- 
derfgate-ftreet,  and  the  Grange  in  Hamplhire,  the  feat  of  the 
lord -chancellor  Henley.     He  drew  a  plan  for  a  palace  at  New- 
market :  he  defigned  the  queen's  houfe  at  Greenwich,  and 
Webb  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  firft  idea  of  the  hofpital  frona 
his  papers. 

Inigo  Jones  fufFered  for  having  been  a  favourite  of  king 
Charles,  as  well  as  for  profeffing  the  religion  of  Rome.  In  the 
year  1646,  he  was  fined  545  /.  for  his  dehnquency  and  fequef- 
tration.  He  and  Stone  buried  their  Joint-ftock  of  ready  mo- 
ney in  Scotland  Yard;  but  an  order  being  publiflied  to  encou- 
rage the  iifonners  of  fuch  concealments,  and  four  perfons 
being  privy  to  the  tranlaction,  the  money  was  taken  up  and  con- 
cealed in  Lambeth-Marfh.  Old  age,  grief,  and  misfortunes, 
put  a  period   to  his  lite.     He  died  at  Somerfet-Houfe  in  the 

year 
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year  1651,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul^f-» 
Wharf,  where  a  monument  eredled  to  his  memory  was  deflroyecf 
in  the  fire  of  London. 

The  fubfequent  chapter  contains  a  fhort  account  of  artif|:s 
that  flouriflied  during  the  iiUer-regnun^i,  at  the  head  of  whom 
flands  Robert  Walker,  the  principal  painter  employed  by  Crom- 
well, whofe  pidure  he  drew  more  than  once.  The  reft  are, 
Edward  Mafcall,  and  Hcywood,  painters;  Peter  Blondeau,  and 
Thomas  Violet,  who  were  employed  by  the  commonwealth  to 
coin  their  money  ;  and  Francis  Carter,  chief  clerk  of  the  works 
under  Inigo  Jones, 

In  the  appendix,  which  confifts  of  original  papers,  we  find  a 
curious  warrant  from  king  Charles  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  others,  empowering  them  to  receive  certain  jewels  of 
the  crown  from  the  lord  Compton,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  Hol- 
land for  the  king's  fervice.  The  jewels  are  all  fpecified  and  de- 
fcribed.  Thus  have  we  given  a  (hort  analyfis  of  thefe  two  vo- 
lumes of  anecdotes,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  inflame  the  im- 
patience of  the  public,  for  a  continuation  of  the  work. 


Art.  Vlir.  The  Difiaf.s  of  the  Bones,  of  M.  Du  Verney,  M.  D, 

Antient  Prnfefjor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  King's  Garden, 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Tran- 
fiated  by  S?im\it\lv\^zmi  Surgeon.      Svo.     Pr.  ^s.    Ofborne. 

WHEN  we  refleftupon  the  fwarms  of  illiterate  retailers 
of  phyfic,  who  buz  round  this  metropolis,  and  from  the 
mere  talent  of  gofliping  and  tale-bearing,  claim,  a  right  to 
praflife  an  art  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  public,  we 
cannot  deny  our  approbation  to  any  attempt  to  render  medi- 
cal knowledge  more  familiar.  Every  blockhead  unqualified  to 
fuccecd  in  another  profelhon,  now  aliumes  the  doftor.  Bank- 
rupts in  trade  become  eminent  phyficians;  and  apothecaries  are 
fuccceded,  and  often  fupplanted,  not  by  their  journeymen,  bur 
the  porters  employed  about  their  fliops.  A  fellow  who  is  in- 
lenfible,  and  impudent  enough  to  laugh  at  the  opinion  of  the 
more  difcerning  part  of  mankind  may  be  certain  of  fuccefs  as 
a  quack  do6lor  or  apothecary.  He  need  only  ply  the  vulgar 
with  fpeciousadvertifements,  drink  with  the  footmen  andtradffs 
people,  chat  with  the  maids,  marry  a  lady's  waiting  woman  or 
houfekeeper,  and  afcend  by  gradual  lieps  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  fuperior  apartments,  where,  with  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
effrontery  and  cunning,  he  may  eafily  maintain  his  footing. 
Every  day  ej^hlbits  inftances  of  the  ftrongeft  transformations  in 
the  medical  profeflion;  and  fcarce  a  village  round  the  capital 
but  can  produce  a  farrier,  barber,  bcnefetter,  or  tooth-drawer, 

who. 
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^ho,  with  tolerable  reputation,  unites  the  different  departments 
of  phyfician,  fuigcon,  and  apothecary. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  thefe,  or  rather  of  mankind,  that  Mr. 
Ipgham  hath  undertai^en  this  tranflation  of  part  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  dii  Verney's  works.  Since  the  ignorant  are  to  be 
employed,  he  thinks  it  requifite  they  Hiould  be  furnifhed  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  There  are  befides  many 
furgeons  of  real  ability  to  whom  this  publication  mul^  be  ac- 
ceptable, as  an  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  by  no 
means  conaitutes  a  part  of  the  education  of  young  gentlemen 
bred  to  that  profcflion.  We  had  lately,  if  we  miftake  net,  oc- 
cafion  to  applaud  the  genius  of  this  young  tranflator,  on  ac- 
count of  a  curious  cafeinferted  by  him  in  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  Inquiries  *  ;  and  we  now  chearfuUy  beftow  our  praifes 
t)n  tl-ur  diligence  he  exerts  in  promoting  an  ufeful  art,  in  which 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  will,  one  day,  make  no  inconfi- 
derable  figure.  No  other  writer  has  treated  the  difeafes  of  the 
bones  fo  explicitly,  accurately,  and  fcientifically,  as  M.  du 
Verney ;  but  we  fear,  left  the  tranflator  (hould  mifs  his  aim  of 
rendering  this  treatife  generally  ufeful,  as  it  requires  a  deeper 
knowledge  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  than  the  readers  for 
whom  he  chiefly  intends  it  ufually  poffefs.  They  will  never- 
thelefs  find  themfeives  improved  by  the  perufal  of  this  per- 
formance, which  contains  a  variety  of  ingenious  pradical  hints 
within  the  reach  of  the  moft  limited  underftanding.  As  M.  du 
Verney's  writings  are  fo  univerfally  known,  and  admirad  by  the 
learned,  it  would  be  unnecelTary  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  this 
produdion  before  us ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  remark  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  firft  book  contains  all  the  variety  of  fimple  and 
compound  fractures  ;  the  fecond  treats  in  the  moft  fatisfaftory 
manner  of  luxations,  fprains,  reparations,  conlortions  of  the 
head  of  the  bones  in  their  proper  cavities,  and  of  the  mufcles, 
curvatures  of  the  fpine,  &c.  &c.  Laftly,  in  the  third  book  we 
meet  with  an  explicit  account  of  thofe  difeafes  which  affeft  the 
fubrtance  of  the  bone,  and  their  articulations  ;  fuch  as  rickets, 
caries,  ankylofis,  and  exoftofis.  Every  part  of  the  learned  au- 
thor's dodlrine  is  illuftrated  by  proper  remarks,  and  pertinent 
•cafes,  that  not  only  difplay  extenfive  praftice  and  reading,  but 
judicious  obfervation,  and  a  great  fund  of  natural  genius. 
Many  of  thefe  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  we  could  with  plea- 
fiiTe  feledl  a  few  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  our  readers,  but  that  we 
have  necefiarily  taken  up  fo  much  room  with  fome  other  arti- 
cles. Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  recommend  Mr. 
Ingham's  tranflation  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Englifli  rpe- 
dical  library. 


*  Vid.  Crit.  Rev.  March  1762,  p.  22J.. 

Art. 
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Art.  IX.  7hs  Political  Tef.ament  of  the  MarJJjal Duke  of  BcUeille. 
izmo.     Pr.  2S'  6d,     Vaillant. 

WE  think  it  very  immaterial  to  the  reader,  whether  the 
Political  Teftament  here  publiflied,  be  the  genuine  pro* 
dudlion  of  the  celebrated  general  and  ftatefman  to  whom  it  is 
afcribed,  or  only  a  will  forged  by.  fome  ingenious  writer,  am- 
bitious of  literary  fame,  and  certain  of  obtaining  the  objecl  of 
his  wifhes,  under  the  proteftion  of  fo  refpeftable  a  name  as 
that  of  the  marflial  duke  de  BtUeifle.  If  the  work  be  intereft- 
jng,  the  maxims  folid,  and  the  facts  urged  any  way  worthy  of 
the  reputed  author,  this  is  all  in  which  the  underftanding  is 
concerned : — curiofjty,  indeed,  may  require  farther  gratifica- 
tion. The  Teftament  publilhed  fome  years  fince  in  the  name  of 
the  famous  cardinal  Alberoni,  is  poflibly  of  more  real  value  than 
if  it  had  been  adlually  dictated  by  that  minifter.  It  is  a  millake 
to  imagine,  that  every  man  who  has  direfted  the  helm  of  ftate 
with  reputation,  is  capable  of  writing  a  didaclic  treatife  on  the 
fcience  of  politics  ;  every  pilot  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  art 
of  navigating  a  veflel.  A  concurrence  of  fortunate  circum- 
Hances,  with  the  mere  talent  of  feizing  the  opportunity,  hath 
often  eftablifhed  the  characler  of  a  minifter,  neither  refined  nor 
fyftematical  in  his  policy  ;  neither  remarkable  for  fagacity  m 
the  dark  windings  of  the  human  heart,  nor  fuperior  to  other 
men  in  fertility  of  genius,  promptitude  of  aftion,  or  the  fpirit 
of  enterprize.  The  little  treatife  before  us  contains  a  great 
number  of  fhrewd  obfervations,  and  confiderable  acquaintance 
with  the  tranfaftions  of  the  cabinet ;  but  we  fear  the  author 
has  given  his  imagination  too  great  fcope  in  conjedures,  and 
the  relation  of  anecdotes,  which  feem  to  impeach  his  veracity, 
or  demonftrate  his  credulity.  Speaking  of  the  blame  thrown 
upon  his  conduft  for  appointing  Mr.  de  Contades  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Germany,  he  rektes  the  following  im- 
probable anecdote,  to  do  honour,  as  he  alledges,  to  prince  Fer- 
dinand, who  was  the  evening  before  in  pofleflion  of  Gontades's 
papers,  and  the  order  of  battle. 

«  The  prince,  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Minden,  fent 
a  letter  to  Friekag,  the  Fifchr  of  the  Hanoverians,  in  thefc 
Tery  words : 

"  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  fhall  beat  the  French  to- 
morrow at  Minden.  I  would  have  you  take  pofiefiion,  early  in 
the  morning,  of  the  defiles  you  will  find  marked  on  the  enemy's 
chart.     If  a  fingle   Frenchman's  baggage  efcapes,  I  fhall  ex- 

peft  you    to  be  anfwerable   for  the  confequences." This 

certainty  of  vidory  tallies  very  indifferently  with  the  moft  au- 
thentic  accounts  of  the  affair  at  Minden,  communicated  to  the 

pubiic 
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(public,  and  indeed  with  what  appeared  011  the  trial  of  a  certain 
iioblcl ,  and  commander. 

The  whole  ftory  of  the  young  pretender's  views  on  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  of  the  fimilar  defigns  of  the  dukes  of  Cu:n- 
bcrland  and  Wirtemberg,  has  all  the  air  of  a  fable.  *  The 
pretender  (fays  he)  having  no  longer  any  reafon  to  reproach 
the  French  minilhy  with  intending  to  raife  a  Granger  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  in  preference  to  him,  we  endeavoured  to 
make  that  prince  fenfible,  that  England,  to  whom  the  Lifoon 
ininiftry  had  Ibid  themfelves,  would  be  a  perpetual  obftacle  to 
any  alliance  of  this  nature.  Jt  is  well  known,  that  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  had  flattered  Iiimfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being 
king  of  Portugal,  I  am  even  pretty  certain,  that  this  defign 
would  have  taken  place,  had  not  the  Jefuits,  who  are  confelTors 
to  the  royal  family,  oppofed  it ;  and  this  has-been  their  greateft - 
crime  in  Portugal.' 

Nor  are  fome  of  the  political  maxims  lefs  ob}e<SlIonable* 
There  is  fomething  trite  and  little  in  the  following  : 

*  Have  you  a  neighbour  with  whom  yo^u  are  upon  precarious 
terms ;  and  who  being  neither  your  ally  nor  enemy,  may  wait 
for  a  critical  time  to  declare  againft  you,  aind  rtrirr  >our  mari- 
time trade  ?  There  is  a  way  to  rid  yourfelf  of  that  dangerous 
enemy ;  a  way  not  allowable  perhaps  in  rtri*^:  equity,  but  au- 
thorifed  by  the  rules  of  good  politics,  which  are  fuperior  to  all 
other  eonfiderationsi 

*  Impofc  a  rigorous  qoarantirfe  oti  sdl  fhlps  and  veflels  that 
come  from  the  ports  of  that  neighbour,  you  will  foon  find  the 
merchant-'lhips  and  privateers  of  Europe  will  abandon  the  porta 
fo  interdiiled,  and  carry  their  cargoes  elfewhere.  I  have  kitownt 
more  than  one  fovereign  prince  in  Italy  employ  this  ftratagem 
with  fuccefs.' 

In  enumerating  the  qualities  of  a  gerteraJ,  arrd  denffonftrating 
the  importance  of  the  commander  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war/ 
our  political  writer  makes  an  obfervation,  which  by  no  rnean^ 
holds  true  in  the  general  (evt^t  he  intends.  *  Every  thing  (fays 
he)  depends  on  the  leader;  and  of  an  hundred  battles  thar 
have  been  loft,  not  five  can,  with  juftrce,  be  imputed- to  thd 
ill  conduft  oi  the  troops.'  It  \s  a  common  faying,  that  the 
pope's  foldiersy  and  the  Genoefe  foUiers,  are  all  badfoldiers\  an 
idle  alfertion  !  for  there  is  not  the  loweft  foot-foldier  in  the 
troops  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Republic,  but  would  be  equal 

to  the  beft  of  our  grenadiers,  if  properly  headed.' —This  is 

allowing  nothing  for  hardy  education  from  the  cradle,  conftitu- 
rional  courage,  and  bodily  Itrength,  which  we  imagine  have 
great  influence.  With  rcfped  to  all  the  qualities  relating  to 
difcipline,  the  maxim  may  be  juft. 
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DifFufed  through  this  volume  there  are  a  great  variety  oftt^ 
marks,  refledions,  anecdotes,  and  maxims  extremely  difputa>- 
ble  ;  however,  the  reader  will  not  be  difappointed  in  a  confide- 
ble  fund  of  entertainment.  The  topics  which  the  author  han- 
dles are,  the  edijcation  of  princes,  the  fentiments  which  a  king 
and  miniftry  ought  to  entertain  of  religion,  the  feleftion  of 
tninirters  and  generals,  the  policy  of  France  with  refped  to  the 
houfe  of  Auflria,  refledions  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  prince 
pretender,  refle(5Hons  on  war  and  p^ace,  on  financiers,  taxes,  the 
adminiftra^tion  of  juftice,  neceflary  laws,  and  ufeful  eftablifli- 
ments  ;  in  all  which  he  has  given  proofs  of  genius  and  talents^ 
worthy  of  being  employed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  we 
are  informed  M.  C ,  the  reputed  author,  is  now  retained. 


Art.  X.   A  Defence  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  y  England, 
trading  to  the  Eaft-lndies,   and  their  Ser<vanti   {particularly  thofe 
at  Bengal)-  againjl  the  Coinplainti  of  the  Dutch  Eall  India  Com- 
pany :  Being  a  Memorial  from  the   Englilh  Company  tt>-  his  Ma' 
jejiy  on  that  Subje^.     ^to.     Fr.  2s,  6d,     Dodfley. 

TJ^  V  E  R  Y  bofonrj  animated  with  the  fmallefl  fpark  of  public 
■*^  virtue,  will  rejoice  to  fee  Grecit  Britai-n  fuperior  to  other 
nations,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  argument,  candour,  and 
equity.  The  defence  before  us  is  a  clear,  fpirited,  and  manly 
juftification  of  the  conduft  of  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  company, 
and  an  undeniable  refutation  of  every  material  article  contain- 
ed in  the  artful  remonftrance  publidied  by  the  Dutch  company,, 
under  the  fandion  of  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  Well  Friefland, 
of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  laft  Number.  Had  we  not 
the  moft  indubitable  proofs  before  us,  we  fhould  think  it  in  • 
credible,  that  fo  refpeftable  a  body  of  men  as^the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  company,  fhould  defcend  to  fuch  mean  evafion,  evident 
untruths,  and  pitiful  fubterfuges,  to  conceal  the  chagrin  ofdif- 
appointment  in  a  treacherous  fcheme,  concerted  to  deltroy 
the  trade  and  fettlements  of  the  EngliOiin  Bengal.  Nothing 
can  be  more  oppofite  than  the  fafts  and  arguments,  as  they  ap- 
pear ftated  in  the  Dutch  Remonftranee,and  in  the  Vindication. 
Here  every  allegation  is  fupported  with  proofs  drawn  from  ths 
verbal  acknowledgments  of  the  Dutch  of&cers  themfelves,  the 
depofition  of  Englifh  witnefies,  the  letters  of  Dutch  agents  and 
fadors,  the  written  orders  iifued  by  the  Dutch  diredlors,  or  the 
written  plans  delivered  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  arma- 
ment fent  to  Benoal.  Among  other  authentic  papers,  is  one 
that  puts  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch  beyond  all  poflibility  of 
doubt.  It  is  an  exaft  account  of  the  works  of  Calcutta  fort,  and 
a  propofal  to  the  French  council  at  Chiafura,  forftorming  the 
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Bnglifli  fettlemcnt,  together  with  a  plan  for  the  execution  of 
the  cntcrprize,  by  Mr.  Schevichaven,  one  of  the  council  of 
Chinfura. 

Though  this  paper  alone  might  feem  fufficient  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  council  at  Calcutta,  the  company  enter  into  a 
minute  examination  of  all  the  hardy  aflertions  in  the  Dutch 
Memorial.  They  firft  prove  to  a  demouftration,  that  the  Dutch 
armament  could  not  be  defined  for  the  proteOion  of  their  fet- 
dements  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  as  the  Remonfirance  af- 
ferts ;  becaufe,  inftead  of  reinforcing  thofe  fettlements,  they 
iftually  weakened  them,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  cf 
troops  intended  for  the  fecret  expedition*  This  whole  argu- 
ment is  handled  with  fuch  addrefs  and  perfpicuity,  as  produces 
the  moft  irrefiftible  conviftion. 

The  Dutch  remonftrants  fare  little  better  in  the  next  allega- 
tion; namely»  that  the  Englifli  council  at  Madrafs  polTelTed 
themfelves  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Teganapatam,  which  they 
demoliflied,  with  a  promife  to  build  the  Dutch  another  after  the 
peace.  There  c5n  be  nothing  more  frivolous  thr.n  this  com- 
plaint t  the  fadlory  in  queftion  overlooked  Fort  Sr.  David's  from 
a  hill  at  the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  yards.  The  Englifli, 
who  at  that  time  apprehended  the  French  would  attack  this 
fort,  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  fituation  cf  the  Durch  fa£lo» 
ry,  came  to  an  aftual  agreement  with  the  Dutch  factor,  that 
thehoufe  fliould  be  demolifhed,  giving  hin>  as  an  equivalent  a 
houfe  at  Cuddalore  for  his  prefent  refidence,  and  afterwards 
purchafing  another  houfe  for  his  farther  convenience,  at  the 
price  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred  pagodas,  which  agreement 
was  ratified  by  the  government  of  Batavia. 

After  proving  the  finifter  defigns  of  the  Dutch  armament, 
and  how  juftifiable  the  council  at  Calcutta  would  have  been, 
had  they  commenced  the  firft  hoftilities,  the  company  proceeds 
to  demonftrate  with  the  fame  explicitenefs,  that  honilititrs  were 
adlually  begun  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  that  while  the  Englifli  only 
claimed  the  right  of  fearching  veflels  to  prevent  the  enemy's  be- 
ing fupplied  with  military  ftores,the  Dutch  aftually  feized  upon 
feven  Englifli  fliips,  loaded  only  with  merchandize,  and  made 
the  crews  prifoners. 

Next,  the  company  points  out  the  contradiilory  aflertions  in 
the  different  Dutch  letters,  reports,  and  memorials  written  in  the 
courfe  of  this  altercation,  and  dcteft  their  advcrfaries  in  various 
inftances  of  tergivcrfatioa-aJilWaliacy.  Afterwards  they  exa- 
mine the  queflions,  *  Whether  the  Dutch  had  a  right  to  intro- 
duce troops  into  Bengal  againfl  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  and  whe* 
ther  the  Englifli  might,  at  the  nabob's  requeft,  afllft  to  fruf- 
trate  that  defign  ?'  The  firft  of  thefe  queftions  is  evidently  de- 
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monftrated  in  the  negative  from  the  nature  of  the  treaties  thei? 
i'ubfifti»g,  and  the  circumftances  of  affairs j  and  the  latter  as 
clearly  proved  in  the  affirmative. 

What  fets  the  perfidy  of  the  Dutch  in  the  llrongeft  point  of 
view  is,  that  while  the  Englilli  were  making  ufe  of  their  intereft 
with  the  new  nabob,  to  procure  the  Dutch  compenfation  for 
fome  money  extorted  from  them  by  his  predecefTor,  they  were 
fecretly  ftrivirg  to  procure  from  the  fame  nabob,  an  exclufive 
grant  of  the  opium  and  falrpetre  trade;  of  building  a  fortrefs 
at  Bouquabuzar,  with  a  fufpiciousdefign,  and  even  of  ftirring 
up  this  prince  to  co-operate  with  their  plans  they  were  form'ng 
iox  extirpating  the  Englifh  :  particulars  that  are  unconteftably 
proved  by  the  propofals  made  by  their  agent  to  the  nabob, 
which  are  here  publifiied. 

Having  cleared  up,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  candid  and 
competent  judge,  every  article  of  the  charge  in  the  Dutch  re- 
port, that  the  Englifh  were  the  aggrcffor?,.  pointed  their  own 
artilltTy  iairly  againll  them,  dlvefted  the  argument  of  all  chi- 
lane  and  fophiliry,  and  proved  all  their  own  allegations,  by  the 
moft  indifputable  tellimonies,  the  company  proceed  to  vindi- 
cate the  condudl  of  their  fervants  after  the  hoftilities  were  com- 
mitted ;  to  juflify  the  nabobs  j\ower  of  gran-ting  an  exclufive 
i  ight  to  the  faltpetre  trade,  which,  however,  they  candidly 
offer  not  to  exert  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Dutch  %  to  obviate  the 
complaints  of  the  Dutch  relative  to  the  obftrudlions  to  their 
piece-cloth  trade,  the  non-payment  of  a  debt  they  claim  on  ac- 
count of  a  convention  between  the  fervantS' of  the  two  compa- 
nies in  1729,  a  capture  made  by  admiral  Pocoek,  and  the  lofs 
of  a  Dutch  fiiip  in  the  Ganges,  owing,  as  thgy  alledge,  to  th« 
ftoppage  of  their  pilots  by  the  Englifh  fettlement  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

Whthout  being  fufpefled  of  national  prejudice,  we  may  af- 
firm, that  never  was  there  drawn  a  more  difiinf^,  mafferly, 
and  convincing  refutation  than,  this  before  us,  which,  in  many 
places,  evinces  a  deep  knowledge  in  the  laws  of  nature  ancJ 
nations,  and  is  every  where  marked  firongly  with  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  truth  and  candour. 

Sorry  we  are,  that  it  is  not  confident  with-  our  limits  to  pre- 
fent  ourreadsrs  with  a  fpecimen  of  a  work,  which  we  mull  re- 
commend to  every  one  capable  of  feeling  the  poignancy  of  re- 
fleflions  upon  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  rejoicing  in  tha 
proofs  that  they  arc  fait,  maligitant,  and  infidious. 
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AnT.  XI.    Poems  en  Several  Occajlons.     By  David  Mallet,  Efq\ 
81/0.     Pr,  IS.     Millar. 

Q  O  M  E  of  thefc  agreeable  pieces  have  been  publi(hed  and 
^  reviewed  fepararely.  The  whole  colleflion,  as  it  now  ftands, 
is  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  the  author  takes 
this  occafion  to  infinuate,  that  he  will  foon  favour  the  public 
with  the  Life  of  the  fit^  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  a  work  which, 
we  dare  fay,  will  fully  anfwer  the  fanguine  expeftation  which  it 
hath  already  excited. 

As  the  real  fign  manual  of  Apollo   hlmfelf  was  not   to   be 
obtained,  Mr.  Mallet  has  found  means  to  procure  the  imprima- 
tur of  a  perfon,  whofe  judgment  in    matters  of  tafte  will  be 
deemed   every  whit  as  unexceptionable.     It  is  prefixed  to  the 
poem,  entitled  Truth  in  Rhyme,  in  thefe  words  : 
7o  the  Author  of  the  fojlovjing  Poem. 
*'  It  has  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  fpy  : 
It  is  all  beauty,  or  all  blindnefs  1." 

Imprimatur^ 

meo  periculof 

Chesterfield. 

Notwithftanding  the  fanftion  of  fo  great  a  name,  we  muft 
infift  upon  it  there  is  an  impropriety  in  cloathing  truth  with 
the  robe  of  fiftion. 

Though  Mr.  Mallet's  poetical  genius  is  univerfally  known 
and  acknowledged,  and  no  doubt  he  would  willingly  difpenfe 
with  our  exhibiting  a  fpecimen  from  this  laft  publication,  we 
cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  inferring  the  following  lines, 
•comprehending  the  charafter  of  Charles  Stanhope,  Effj;  which 
K  allowed  by  thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  that  gentleman's 
acquaintance,  to  be  happily  ftruck  off  with  a  martefJy  pencil. 
"  With  talents,  fuch  as  God  has  given 

To  common  mortals,  fix  in  feven ; 

Who  yet  have  titles,  ribbons,  pay. 

And  govern  whom  they  fhould  obey  ; 

With  no  more  frailties  than  are  found 

In  thoufand  others,  count  'em  round  ; 

With  much  good  wilt,  inflcad  of  part?, 

Exprefs'd  for  artifts  and  for  arts  ; 

Who  fmiles,  if  you  have  fmartly  fpoke ; 

Or  nods  applaufe  to  his  own  joke; 

This  bearded  child,  this  gray-hair'd  boy, 

Still  plays  with  life,  as  with  a  toy ; 

Still  keeps  amufcment  full  in  view  : 

Wife  ?  Now  and  then but  oftner  new  ; 
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His  coach,  this  hour,  at  Wat/sal's  door  ; 
The  next,  in  waiting  on  a  whore. 

*•  Whene'er  the  welcome  tidings  ran 
Of  monfter  llrange,  or  flranger  man, 
A  Silkirke  from  his  defart-ifle. 
Of  Al-gaior  from  the  Nile ; 
He  fuw  the  monfter  in  it's  fhrine. 
And  had  the  man,  next  day,  to  dine. 
Or  'Alls  it  an  Hermaphrodite? 
Yoa  found  him  in  a  two-fold  hurry; 
Negleding,  for  this  he-fhe- fight. 
The  fingle  charms  of  Fanny  Murray, 
Gathering,  from  fuburb  and  from  city. 
Who  were,  who  would  be,  wife  or  witty ; 
The  fuU-wig'd  fons  of  pills  and  potions  ; 
The  bags,  of  maggot  and  new  notions } 
The  fage,  of  microfcopic  eye. 
Who  reads  him  leftures  on  a  fly  ; 
Grave  antiquaries,  with  their  flams; 
And  poets,  fquirting  epigrams  : 

With  fom^  few  lords of  thofe  that  thinkj 

And  dip,  at  times,  their  pen  in  ink : 
Nay,  ladies  too,   of  diverfe  fame. 
Who  are,  and  are  not,  of  the  game. 
For  he  has  look'd  the  world  around, 
And  pleafure,  in  each  quarter,  found. 
Now  young,  now  old,  now  grave,  now  gay. 
He  finks  from  life  by  foft  decay  ; 
And  fees  at  hand,  without  affright, 
Th'  inevitable  hour  of  night." 

*  But  here,  fome  pillar  of  the  ftate, 
Whofe  life  is  one  long  dull  debate  ; 
Some  pedant  of  the  fable  gown, 
Who  fpares  no  failings,  but  his  own. 
Set  up  at  once  their  deep-mouth'd  hollow  J 
Js  this  a  fubjefl  for  Apollo  ! 
What !  can  the  God  of  wit  and  verfe   ' 
Such  trifles  in  our  ears  rehearfc  ? 

**  Know,  puppies,  this  man's  cafy  life, 
Serene  from  cares,  unve;fd  with  ftrife. 
Was  oft  employ 'd  in  doing  good  ; 
A  fcience  you  ne'er  underftood  : 
And  charity,  ye  fons  of  pride, 
A  multitude  of  faults  will  hide. 
I,  at  his  board,  more  fenfe  have  found, 
Than  at  a  hundred  dinners  round. 
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Taflc,  learning,  mirth,  my  weftern  eye 
Could  often,  there,  colleded  fpy  : 
And  I  have  gone  wellpleas'd  to  bed. 
Revolving  what  was  Aing  or  faid. 

**  And  he,  who  entertain'd  them  all 
With  much  good  liquor,  ftrong,  and  fmall  ; 
With  food  in  pl-enty,  and  a  welcome. 
Which  would  become  my  lord  of  Melcombc, 
Whofe  foupes  and  fauces  duJy  feafon'd, 
Whofe  wit  well-tim'd,  ^nd  fcnfe  well  reafon'd. 
Give  Burgundy  a  brighter  ftaiii, 
And  add  new  flavour  to  Champagne 
Shall  this  man  to  the  grave  <iefcend, 
Unowned,  unhonour'd  as  my  fnend? 
No  :  by  my  Deity  I  fwear. 
Nor  fball  the  vow  be  loft  in  air; 
While  you,  and  millions  fuch  as  yo«. 
Are  funk  for  ever  from  my  view. 
And  loft  in  kindred-darknefs  He, 
^\\\s  good  old  man  ftiall  never  die: 
No  matter  where  I  place  his  name. 
His  love  of  learning  fliall  be  fame."  ^ 

There  is  a  glowing  tendernefs,  and  a  dcHcacy  of  Tium«ur,  in 
the  Zephyr  or  Stratagem,  written  on  the  difafter  of  a  young 
lady,  who  being  furprifed  on  horfeback,  by  a  violent  ftorm  of 
wind  and  rain,  was  obliged  to  difmount  with  fome  precipita* 
tion  and  difccMnfirure. 

The  ballad  of  Edwin  and  Emma  abounds  with  pathetic 
touches,  and  paftoral  fimplicity,  tho' perhaps  not  quite  fo  af- 
fefling  as  William  and  Margaret,  an  inimitable  produdtion  of 
che  fame  author. 

Some  ftanzas  in  the  funeral  hymn  are  extremely  beautiful 
and  expreffive : 

*  Now  let  the  facred  organ  blow, 

With  folemn  paufe,  and  founding  flow; 

Now  let  the  voice  due  meafure  keep. 

In  ftrains  that  figh,  and  words  that  weep ; 

Till  all  the  vocal  current  blended  rowl. 

Not  to  deprefs,  but  lift  the  foaring  foul/ 
As  Mr.  Mallet*s  mufe  has  loft  nothing  of  her  youthful  ar* 
dour  and  attratSlions,  we  hope  he  will  fometimes  relax  the  fe- 
verer  ftudies  of  the  hiftorian,  by  fperuUngan  hour  of  dalliance 
with  her,  fo^  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 
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Art.  12.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  CleiTient  Danes,  ff« Sunday /^# 
I'jth  of  January,  i-j^z.  Qccafioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Right 
Rev,  Father  in  Cod^  Dr.  Thomas  Hayter,  Lord  Bijhop  of 
London.  Puhlijhed  by  particular  Requefl.  By  Richard  Stain(by, 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  Norwich,  and 
LeSiurer  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,     ^to.     Pr.  6d.     Gardner. 

THIS  fefmon  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  title  page,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  fhcmas  Hayter^  Lord  Bifiop  of 
l^ondony  one  of  the  greateft  and  moll  amiable  chara^^ers  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  other  age,  has  produced.  Who  or  what 
Mr.  Richard  Stainjhy^  the  author  of  this  difcourfe,  /V,  we  know 
not,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  is  very  unequal  to  the  taf);  which 
he  has  undertaken  ;  for  a  poorer,  o^  more  contemptible  per- 
formance we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  ;  though 
the  fubjed  he  writes  upon  would,  we  think,  have  breathed 
fome  fpirit  into  the  moll  iifelefs  declaim,sr  that  ever  (lept  oyer 
a  pulpit. 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  i6th  chapter  of  Job,  at  the  22d 
verfe  :  When  a  fe-v years  are  come,  then  I  Jhall  go  the  ivay  I Jhall 
not  return.  The  ftrmon  begins  in  a  molt  extraordinary  manner, 
with  the  conjunction  AND. 

«  And  not  only  the  way  (fays  Mr.  Stainlby)  from  whence  one 
fhall  not  return,  for  this  (knowing  the  uncertainty  of  human 
]ife,  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties  of  it,  and  tliat  it  was 
never  intended  as  our  abiding  city)  is  the  leaft  affefting  part 
of  the  confideration  ;  but  it  is  the  way  on  which  our  fate  to  all 
eternity  depends;  and,  as  death  is  a  path  that  mull  be  trod, 
if  man  would  ever  pafs  to  his  Creator,  confider'd  in  this  view. 
It  becomes  a  momentous  journey  indeed;  one  that  will  require 
our  higheft  diligence  and  care,  left  any  thing  material  be  omitr 
ted,  to  render  the  courfe  of  it  fafe  aiid  eafy,  .ar^d  the  pleafure, 
when  finiflied,  perfcdl  and  fecure.*  ' 

This  familiar  method  of  beginning  a  ferpioq  with  the  word 
and  has  certainly  an  appearance  of  novelty  in  it ;  but  after  all,  it 
is  not  really  new,  being,  in  truth,  no  more  than  an  humble 
imitation  of  the  facetious  Dr.-Souiht  who  begun  his  fermon  on 
thefe  words  ;  The  fool  hath  faid  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Gody  with  — 
and  who  but  a  fool  would  fay  fo  ?  The  greatefl  part  of  this 
difcourfe  is  taken  up  in  trite  and  common  place  rcfledions  on 
the  fhortntfs  and  vanity  of  human  life,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
the  befl  preparation  for  which  he  tells  us,  *  cannot  f>oflibly  ^« 
defined  to  be  any  other  than  a  virtuous  life  ;'  he  informs  us 
(which  to  be  fure  is  quite  a  new  obfervarion)  that  *  moll  men 
know  their  duty,  though  too  few  praflife  it ;  and  that  the  beft 

among 
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4imcng  us  arc  too  apt  to  flips  and  failures.'  Jpt  tojiips  andfal- 
iures  is,  as  Poknius  fays,  a  'vile  phraftj  a  very  vile  phrafe  indeed, 
:nd  certainly  not  Englifli.  But  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Stainjhy 
fays  of  the  late  bi(hop. 

*  His  whole  life  (fays  he)  was  formed  upon  the  grand  mo- 
dels of  humanity  and  religion,  and  was  not  more  venerable  in 
1  public  fituation,  than  it  was  amiable  in  a  private  one.     He 
t  xertcd  the  friend  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  activity  that  he  did 
the  clergyman,  was  a  fubfcriber  to  almoft  every  public  charity, 
and  innumerable  were  the  diftrcfTed,  who  felt  his  contribution 
to  many  private  ones :  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the 
caufe  which  he  knew  not,  he  fearched  out.     With  regard  to 
his  abilities,  their  peculiar  eminence  is  too  well  known   to  re- 
quire mentioning.     As  a  fcholar  he  was  diftinguifhed,    as  a 
preacher  excellent ;  but  above  all,  as  a  Chriftian  exemplary. 
One  of  the  higheft  joys  of  his  tranflition,  and  the   chief  view 
(I  have  often  heard  him  fay)  with  which  he  defired  it,  was  the 
more  extenfive  power  it  gave  him  of  doing  Good  ;  merit  has 
Joll  a  patron,  and  the  unfortunate  a  friend  !  He  was  by  nature 
cheaiful ;  but  his  mirth  was  ever  pleafing,  his  wit  elegant,  and 
his  converfation  edifying ;  generous  in  his  temper,  mild  in  his 
difpofition,  courteous,  polite,  and  liberal   in    all  his  dealings 
v.iih  the  world.     In  his  public  charader,  the  church  will  mifs 
n  valuable  fupport,  religion  a  wife  defender,  the  ftate  an  honeft 
able  politician.     In  his   private  one,  words  are  wanting  to  ex- 
prefs  its  fuperior  merit ;  the  unaffeded  forrow  and  concern  of 
his  fervants,  family,  and  friends,  give  the  beft  idea  of  it;  they 
beft  interpret  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  emphatically  pro- 
claim, that  his  works  praifed  him   in  the  gates.     He  was  the 
darling  of  an  aged   mother,  (whofe  continuance  was  but  little 
fliorter  than  his  own)  from  an  exertion  of  that  tendernefs  and 
duty,  in  which  he  was  a  more  than  common  example  to  every 
fon.     View  him  in  his  other  connexions,  and  doing  fo,  bro- 
therly love  and  affection  -i^'ere  {o  confpicuous  there,  that  one 
(Could  not  but   apply  that  beautiful  expreflion  of  the  Pfalmill, 
which  at   once  tends  to  charm  as  well  as  to  inftruft,  Behold, 
how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.     It  was   the  plealure  of  his  life  to  render  all  around 
him  happy;  peace,  innocence,  and  chearful  plenty,  were  the 
ornaments  of  his  boufe;   prayer,  piety,  and  praife,  took  their 
regular  turns  in  the  daily  tranfadlions  of  it;  and  to  clofe  the 
whole  upon  this   head,  while    with  unfpeakable   thankfulnefs 
and  joy,  we  behold  the  king,  fo  univerfally  and  defervedly  ad- 
mired  in    both,  with    all  due  deference  on  the  one  hand,  but 
with  rcfpeaful  judice  to  his   lordHiip's  virtues  on  the  other,  I 
beg  leave   to  obferve,  that  his  precept  and  example  fliine  out 
with  tlic  brightcll  luflre,  even  in  majcfty  itfelf ;  penerations  to 
come  (hall  praife  hira.'  '  *'  This 
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This  is  all  which  is  faid  in  the  fermon  concerning  the  uni- 
verfally   lamented  Dr.  Hayter^  in  a  fiile  which  our  readers  will 
perceive  is  fo  flat,  To  obfcure,  and  embarrafled,  as  to  do  little 
honour  to  the  writer.     The  following  fentence  is  a  very  curious 
one,  *  We  prefent  not,  (fays  Mr.  Stainfby)  this  mournful  ac" 
cident  before  ycu,  (meaning  the  bifhop's  death)  to  excite  your 
curiofityt  (what  curiojity  can  there  be  in  a  man's  dying  ?)  or  draw 
forth  your  tears.     In  fome  refpeds  it  is  a  mixture  (a  mixture  of 
what  ?  good  dear  unintelligible  writer  inform  us)  as  to  ourfelves, 
notwithftanding  the  misfortune,  we  are  not  without  confolation 
or  fupport :  the  fame  royal  wifdom  and  goodnefs  which  made 
us  peculiarly  happy  in  fo  excellent  a  Ihepherd,  will,  we  may 
be  fure,  not  leave  us  as  peep  ivithout  one,  but  with  confcientious 
and  fpeedy  care  endeavour  to  repair  the  lofs.*     Which  in  plain 
Englifh  is  no  more  than.  Don't  cry,  my  brethren,  at  the  lofs 
of  Dr.  Hayter,  'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  the  king  gives  us  ano- 
ther bifliop :  and  wouJd  you  believe  it,  readers,  the  king  has 
adually  done  what  Mr,  Stainsly  promifed.     What  a  fine  thing 
IS  the  gift  of  prophecy !  but  prophets  have  no  honour  in  their 
own   country;    and  therefore  if  Mr,^  Richard  Stainsby   fliould 
chance  to  get  none  by  writing  this  fermon,  he  has  no  right  to 
complain.  % 

Art.  13,  J  plain  andcafy  Road  to  the  Land  of  Blifs,  a  Turnpike  fet 

up  by    Mr.  Orator ;  on  ivhich  a  Man  may  '■  tra^vel  more 

Miles  in  one  Day,  than  on  any  other  Highiway  in  forty  Years. 
With  a  Dedicationyfuch  as  never  nxjas,  or  <xuill  be,  in  Vogue.  Si'O, 
Pr.  2s.  6d.    Nicoll. 

This  ingenious  writer,  evidently  an  imitator  of  Swift  in  his 
plan,  and  of  Siern  in  the  execution,  has  attacked  enthufiafni 
and  impofture  with  the  keeneft  weapons.  Neither  impudence 
nor  fanaticifin  are  infenfiWe  to  the  fharp  edge  of  ridicule,  tho' 
they  may  have  foiled  the  powers  of  reafon  and  of  eloquence, 
A  new  fed  of  enihufiafts,  that  would  have  difgraced  the  cant- 
ing age  of  Cromwell,  when  hypocrify  was  in  the  zenith,  hath 
of  late  years  gained  confiderable  ground,  only  to  evince  that 
the  toleration  of  confcience,  allowed  by  our  free  and  happy 
conftiturion,  is  produdive  of  great  inconveniencies,  and  that  no 
form  of  government  can  ever  attain  to  perfedion.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  this  fed  our  author  combats  with  all  the  force  of  ftrong 
irony,  poignant  wit,  and  genuine  humour,  fometimes  however 
bordering  upon  indelicacy.  Dr.  Swift's  Taleof  aTuby  beyond  all 
doubt,  furnilhed  the  hint  to  our  writer;  but  he  has  purfued  it 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  except  where  he  now  and  then 
falls  rn  with  the  extravagant  humour  of  Triflrani  Shandy,  and 
indeed  excels  his  model ;  of  which  the  two  chapters  upon  chap- 
tirsy  and  divers  other  (Irokes  xliffeminated  through  the  volume, 

bear 
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bear  teftlmony.  As  the  plain  and  eafy  Road  is  one  of  thofe  per- 
formances that  can  neither  be  analized  nor  conveyed  in  extrads, 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  reader's  perufal,  afluring  him 
that  were  the  irony  fuftained  with  more  regard  to  propriety, 
and  the  humour  a  little  more  fubdued,  we  Ihould  not  fcruplc 
to  equal  it  to  any  publication  of  the  fame  nature  fince  the  days 
of  Swift  and  Arbuthnot ;  yet  we  muft  obferve,  that  no  regard 
is  paid  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Horace  : 

— — — — — -  Servetur  ad  mum 

^alii  ab  incapto  proceffirity  et  flbi  conjlet. 

Here  the  firll,  the  middle,  and  laft  parts  of  the  book,  would 
feem  to  have  been  the  work  of  different  writers. 

Art.  14.  Remarks  on  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  <with  Spain, 
occafaned  by  the  Obftrvations  on  the  Same,  ^vo,  Pr.  I  s» 
Cooke. 

This  author  charges  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  Ob(erva- 
tion  on  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Spanifh  War,  with  want  of 
candour  in  general,  and  want  of  decency  in  particular  towards 
the  prefent  miniftry.  He  detefts  him  in  fome  petty  overfights, 
which  he  imputes  to  worf» motives  than  inattention  ;  and  feems 
to  think  the  defign  of  the  obfervator  was  to  inflame  the  people, 
and  deftroy  that  confidence  in  the  adminiftration,  which  is  io 
■neceflary  towards  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war.     Finally, 

he  recriminates  on  Mr.  P ,  the  charge  of  being  deficient  in 

penetration  and  intelligence,  which  the  obfervator  had  levelled 
againft  the  earls  of  E 1  and  B 1. 

Art.  1 5 .     An  Anfwer  to  the  Obfer<vattons  on  the  Papers  relative  t» 
the  Rupture  luith  Spain,     ^vo.     Pr,  i  /.     Hinxman. 

Ageduttij  pauca  accipe  contra. 

The  fcope  of  this  pamphlet  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  foregoing:  the  piece  is  executed  with  more  moderation,  and 
the  author  is  feemingly  better  acquainted  with  his  fubjeft.  Af- 
ter all, 

I^on  nojirum  eft  inter  vos  tantas  ccmponere  lites. 

Art.  i6.  The  Caufcsof  the  War  betvjeen  Great  Britain  and  Spain  : 
As  they  appear  from  the  Papers  that  pajfed  betivein  both  Courts, 
impartially  con/idered.     ^/e.      Pr.  is.     Griffiths. 

This  is  a  vindication  of  the  late  meafures  of  the  g 1,, 

from  the  infinuarions  and  farcafms  of  the  obfervator.  It  is 
fenfibly  written,  with  an  air  of  moderation,  though  it  contains 
nothing  but  what  has  been  often  repeated  on  the  fame 
fubjei^. 
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Art.  17.  The  Conftitutional  ^erift ,  containing  the  Sentiments  of  en 
impartial  Englifliman  on  the  prefent  Rupture  nuith  Spain,  itspoli^ 
tical  State,  internal  Weaknefs,  and  beji  Method  of  attacking  her^ 
interfperfed  'with  RefleSiions  on  the  Importance  0/*  Minorca,  Gib- 
raltar, Corfica,  Guadaloupe,  Canada,  Louifiana,  Martinico, 
ISc.  l^c,     8  I/O.     Pr.   \s.  6d.     NicoH. 

We  wilh  this  querift  would  take  fome  pains  to  make  him^e^f 
acquainted  with  his  fubjeft,  before  he  produces  his  lucubra- 
tions again  to  tiie  public  :  for  he  really  writes  at  random  about 
an  invafion  of  Old  Spain  ;  the  price  of  fugars  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  improvement  of  our  own  colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

^rt.  iS.  Jachin  aff</Boaz  :  or.  An  Authentic  Key  to  the  Door  of 
Free-Mafonry.  Calculated  not  only  for  the  Injirudion  of  every 
neiv-niade  Mafon,  but  alfo  for  the  Information  of  all  ivho  intend 
to  become  Brethren.  Containing  a  circumjlantial  Account  of  all  the 
Proceedings  in  making  a  Mafon,  luith  the  fe-ver-al  Obligations  of  an 
Entered  Apprentice,  Fdlonv-Crafty  and  Majier  ;  and  alfo  the  Sign, 
Grip,  and  Pafs-Word  of  each  Degree  ;  ^with  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Mop  and  Pail,  ^-c.  l^c.  By  a  Gentleman  belonging  to  the  Jerufa- 
lem  Lodge.     Svo.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Nicoll. 

This  authentic  key  will  be  found  a  very  ill-contrived  pick- 
lock. The  author  boafts  of  his  having  rtole  over  the  fence  of 
mafonry  unperceived  :  but  if  that  be  the  cafe,  he  is  the  moft 
innocent  thief  alive  ;  for  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  will  be 
milled  by  the  fraternity.  He  cannot  be  juftly  called  a  wolf  in 
flieep's  cloathing  ;  but  he  may  pafs  very  well  for  the  afs  in  the 
lion's  hide,  that  difcovered  himfelf  by  his  braying. 

Art.  19.  A  Free-Mdfon*s  Anfnjcerto  the  fufpe5led  Author  of  a  Pam- 
phlet, entitled,  Jachin  4ind  Boaz :  or.  An  Authentic  Key  to 
Free-Majonry.  Addreffed  to  all  Mafons,  as  loell  as  to  the  Public 
in  j^neraL     ^vo.     Pr.is.     Cooke. 

o 

Brethren,  beware  of  counterfeits.  This  is  no  more  than  a 
bladder  of  goofe-greafe  to  anoint  the  key  of  the  above  im- 
j>oftor. 

Art.  20.  The  late  Tumults  in  Ireland  conjidered,  and  the  true 
Caufes  of  them  impartially  pointed  out,  ^vith  their  refpedi've  Re- 
medies. Together  njcith  fome  Hints  to-uoards  Rcpeopling  the  deferied 
Prc-x'inces  of  that  Kingdom,  and  employing  the  Poor,  By  an  Eng- 
liihrnan.     81/0.     Pr.   is.     Nicoll. 

Whether  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  be  of  England  or  of 
Ireland,  he  writes  like  a  fenfible  man,  and  an  honeft  patriot, 
and  we  hope  his  hints  will  meet  with  proper  regard.  Art. 
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Art.  21.  Ohfervations  on  Mr.  Sheridan*/  DiJJertaticn  conarning  the 
Englifh  Tongue  :  Sheivhig  the  Infufficiency  of  the  Cau/es  ajjigned 
therein  for  the  Difficulties  in  our  Prcnunciationy  and  point irg  out 
the  real  Caufes  thereof :  Together  with  the  numerous  Errors  of  the 
Author  relative  to  our  Language,  Part  I.  By  ].  Englifh.  %vo, 
Pr.  6d.     Wade. 

This  is  a  (hrewd  fellow — ^a'  has  got  a  par'lous  pen  of  his 
own  ;  and  we  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  it  more  properly  employed^ 
than  in  ridiculing  the  refpcdable  plan  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Art.  22.  An  Account  of  the  Converfion  of  a  Deiji,  With  an  Ap- 
pendix ^  containing  Rtjieciions  on  Dttftn  and  Cbrijiianity^  By  E. 
Harwood.     8x/»,     Pr.  is,  td,     Griffiths. 

Whether  this  narrative  of  the  converfion  of  a  Delft,  be  na- 
tural In  all  its  circuraftances,  we  mult  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  ;  we  will  venture  to  declare  that  we  think  it  fen- 
fible  and  inrtrudlive.  Mr.  Harwood^  the  editor,  folemnly 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  incident :  nor  Ihould  we  chufe  to 
deny  our  aflent  to  what  is  extremely  poflible,  though,  in  fome 
refpefls,  not  very  probable.  The  reflexions  on  Deifm  and 
Chrirtianity,  annexed  to  this  little  hiftory,  are  judicious,  learn- 
ed, and  ingenuous. 

Art.  23.  A  Letter  to  the  Re^.  Dr,  Samuel  Chandler  :  From  tU 
Writer  of  the  Hijlory  of  the  Man  after  God^s  own  Heart,  8i'o. 
Pr.  1  s.  6d,     Freeman. 

This  reply  is  Juft  what  we  fhould  expeft  from  the  witty  hifto- 
rian,  who  has  played  off  his  reverend  and  learned  antagonift 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  proves  the  truth  of  our  remarks  on  Dr. 
Chandler's  critique  *.  Without  entering  upon  the  argument, 
we  fhall  content  ourfdves  with  applying  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient philofopher  (Maxiruus  Tyrius)  extraded  from  the  pre- 
ceding pamphlet,  to  this  controverfy. 

*'  When  1  fee  a  virtuous  man  enter  the  lifts  with  a  pcrfon  of 
depraved  principles,  I  always  pity  a  contention,  which  is  fo 
very  unequal ;  fince  both  have  been  taught  in  very  diff^erent 
fchools,  have  been  inftrufted  by  very  different  mafters,  have 
learned  very  different  accomplifhments,  found  their  reputation 
on  very  different  purfuits,  and  ftrive  to  fecure  a  very  different 
crown.  The  bad  man  muft  undoubtedly  vanquifh  fuch  an  an- 
tagonift in  a  theatre,  where  vice  is  fpedlator,  and  injuftice  con- 
fers the  prize.     The  virtuous  is  not  (killed  in  fuch  fubtilties  and 

•  Crit.  Rev.  Feb.  Art.  29. 

fallacious 
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fallacious  arts  as  thefe.  He  is  a  perfeft  ft  ranger  to  that  craft 
and  fophiftry,  from  which  vice  derives  its  ftrength,  and  gains  a 
triumph.  So  that  the  laugh  is  againft  him,  when  he  formally 
begins  to  difpute  with  a  man,  whofe  wit,  banter,  and  cunning, 
he  was  never  born  to  confound." 

It  is  not  our  defign  to  reflect  on  the  moral  or  religious  cha- 
raAer  of  the  hiftorian  ;  we  apply  the  quotation  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  talents  of  both  writers. 

iirt.  24.  A  neceffary  Supplement  to  the  former  Effays  6n  the  Medicinal 
Virtues  of  Hemlock.  By  Dr.  Antony  Storck,  Aulic  Counfellor^ 
and  a  chief  Phyjician  to  her  moji  f acred  Majefy,  the  Emprefs- 
^een;  and  Phyjician  to  the  Pazmarian  Hofpital  of  the  City  of 
Vienna.     With  fe'veral  Corollaries  and  Admonitions^  and  a  Figure 

.  of  the  Plant y  ufed  at  Vienna,  dra-xunfrom  the  Life.  Tranjlated 
from  the  original  Latin,  printed  at  Vienna,  1761.  By  a  Phyfi- 
tian.     Zijo.     Pr,  is,     Becket  fi»^  De  Hondt. 

Such  is  the  veneration  we  entertain  for  the  candour  and  abi- 
lities of  Dr.  Storck,  that  we  muft  with-hold  our  fentiments  of 
this  fupplemental  publication,  until  we  are  informed  of  the 
refulf  of  experiments  now  making  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen, 
Tvho  have  already  favoured  the  world  with  feveral  valuable  me- 
dical hints,  cafes,  and  experiments.  It  may  then  be  poflible 
to  afcertain  the  different  effeds  of  the  ticuta^  in  different  cli- 
tiiatcs  and  foils,  whether  the  plant  hath  been  duly  felefted,  pre- 
pared, and  adminiftered  ;  and  whether  it  promifcs  any  fuccefs 
in  Great  Britain,  or  ought  to  be  exploded  with  a  great  number 
of  other  medicines  which  acquired  a  temporary  reputation. 

Art.  25.  Day  :  An  Epiftle  to  C.  Churchill;  ^y  G.  Freemaft, 
£/5? ;«/"/>&*  Inner  Temple.     Zvo.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Williams. 

This  is  a  maggot  bred  in  the  corruption  of  thofe  wounds  oc- 
cafioiied  by  a  late  literary  fkirmifh.  A  good  deal  of  grofs  abafc 
is  thrown  out  againft  Melfrs.  Churchill,  Lloyd,  Coalman,  and 
the  Critical  Reviewers ;  together  with  feme  indelicate  pane- 
gyric on  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  author  of  a  poetical  Scyort, 
called  the  Retort.  VV'e  apprehend  Mr.  Murphy  will  not  thank 
his  friend  of  the  Inner  Temple  for  placing  him  by  the  fide  of  fuch 
an  aflbciate  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Art.  26.  The  Farmer^ s  Return  from  London.  An  Interlude.  As 
it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  4/tf.  Pr. 
\s.     Tonfon. 

Nature,  hummir,  and  fimplicity,  are  happily  united  in  this 
fyqetious  dialogue;  and  the  frontifplece,  by  Mr,  Hogarth,  is  a 
n.afterly  Iketch,  worthy  of  the  fcene.  -Art. 
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Art.  27.    Tbt  Prtgrefs  tif  Lying,     A  Satire,     J^to.     Pr.   is.    Ni- 

coll. 

This  is  a  good  fcrmon  againft  lying,  couched  In  tolerable 
verfc,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  proper  eiFeft.  Some  of  the 
Jines  are  remarkably  good,  and  fome  tame  enough. 

Art.  28.    Thi  ^ack  Dolors,     A  Satire.     In  Hudibrafllc  Stile, 
j^io.    Pr.  \s,    Moran. 

We  fancy  this  author  writes  as  Piftol  ate  the  leek, — in  token 
of  revenge.  Facit  inJignatio  Ferfus — for  he  feems  to  have  n6 
other  roufe — indeed,  if  he  had  been  a  favourite  of  the  Nine, 
Apollo  would  probably  have  tvvhched  his  ear,  and  exhorted  him 

to  chufe  other  fubjeds  than  R — ck,  F ks,  and  the  reft  of 

that  empirical  fraternity,  which  are  by  no  means  worth  pow- 
der. We  would,  in  the  mean  time,  advife  our  bard  to  ftudy 
the  elements  of  Engliih  grammar,  that  he  may  for  the  future 
avoid  fuch  fokcifms  as  thefe : 

*  Virgins,  from  gnawing  chalk  afid  fheetsj 
Prefcrib'd  by  you,  affiftance  meets. 

* now  fet  at  large,  with  gumidoich  ^\\\s. 

Takes  on  him  to  remove  thofe  ills,  ^ 

that's  got  by  too  impure  coition ' 

perhaps,  bine  ilia  Lachryma  I     This  probably  was  the  porfon  ia 

which  thefe  arrows  are  fleeped. 

Art.  29.  An  Epijile  en  Poetical  CoTfipoJzti&n.  By  James  Ogdeav 
Author  (>f  the  ^vil\(h  Lion  Rou%^d,    ^to.    Pr.  n.     Hinxman, 

This  roiizer  of  the  Britifh  lion  is  at  leaft  as  much  of  a  pa- 
triot as  of  a  poet.  He  is  alfo  commendable  for  his  modefty 
and  gratitude,  giving  us  to  uriderftand,  in  the  advertifement 
prefixed,  that  he  is  deftitute  of  a  liberal  education  ;  but  thi4 
has  been  amply  made  up  by  the  favours  of  his  friends,  and  the 
countenance  of  perfons  of  tafte,  to  many  of  whom  he  is  yet 
unknown.     We  fee,  asFalftafffays,  how  merit  is  fought  after. 

With  refpedl  to  this  epiftle  on  poetical  compofition,  we  fhall 
fay  nothing,  having  the  author's  maxim  in  our  eye  i 

•  Fly  fcandal  as  the  plague -a  goffip  mufe 

Is  worfe  than  any  favage  bear  let  loofe.' 

Art.  30.  On  the  Crucifixion  and  Refurre£lion»  A  Poem.  By  James 
Ogden,  Author  of  the  Britifh  -  Lion  Rou:z!d.  /^to.  Price  1  s, 
Hinxman, 

The  former  was  in  rhyme  :  this  is  in  blank  verfe,  wliich,  we 
fuppofe,  Mr.  Ogden  thought  was  more  fuitable  to  the  fubli- 

mity 
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mity  of  the  fubjeft.  As  for  the  execution  of  the  piece  we  {haft 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  that  we  may  not  prof* 
voke  the  refentment  of  a  bard  who  is  not  afraid  to  rouze  the 
Britifh  lion. 

Art.  31.  The  Recruiter  for  Gtxm2iny.    ^to»    Pr  6d»    Williams. 

Saks  populit  fuprema  Lex, 

The  author  of  this  ballad  has  fallen  upon  one  lucky  thought^ 
which  is  that  of  fuiting  it  to  the  tune  of  the  Jovial  Beggar* 
We  Jikewife  give  him  credit  for  the  laft  ftanza. 

*  And  when  at  laft  we  find 

The  times  for  peace  grow  riper; 
Whoe'er  leads  up  the  dance. 

Old  England  pays  the  piper. 

And  to  Germany  let*s  go,  let'?  go,- 
And  to  Germany  let's  go.' 

Art.  32.    The  Battle  of  horz.     A  Poem.     With  fome  Fragment :* 
^  Afr.  Derrick.     4/c.     Pr,  \s,  dd,     Gardner. 

Thefe  poems  are  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Pomfret,  whofe 
approbation  is  a  fufficient  encomium  on  the  performance. 

Art.  33.    An    Elegy  luritten    among  the  Tomhs  in   Weftminfter- 
Abbey.     4/a.     Pr,  6d,     Dodfley. 

We  have  with  peculiar  fatisfadtion  read  this  piece,  which 
abounds  with  poetical  merit,  and  is  truly  elegiac. 

Art.  34.    The  Nunnery,      An  Elegy.     In  Imitation  of  the  Elegy  itf 
a  Church-Yard.     ^to.     Pr.  6d.     Dodfley. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  this  elegiaft  has  aflumed  for  his^ 
motto  the  words  of  the  modell:  Corregglo,  who,  when  he  faw 
the  works  of  Titian,  exprefled  his  admiration  in  filence,   and 

then  exclaimed  :  Son  pittore   anche  io 1  am  ftill   a  painter. 

From  certain  hints  dropped  in  this  poem,  we  learn  that  the  au^ 
thor  was  deeply  fmitten  with  the  love  of  a  nun,  and  retired  from 
his  convent,  that  he  might  avoid  the  temptation  of  indulging 
a  paflion,  which  could  not  be  gratified  without  tranfgrefling  the 
bounds  of  virtue  and  decorum.  The  piece  is  executed  with  af 
tender  pencil. 
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Article    I. 

Elements  of  Criticifm.     In   Three  Volumes.     %vQk      1 5  j.      Miliar. 

\Concluded.^ 

TO  enter  into  the  fpirit  and  feel  the  force  of  our  learned  au- 
thor's criticifms,  it  is  neceflary,  as  we  proceed,  not  only 
to  refer  to  his  general  theory,  but  to  be  able  to  call  forth  occa- 
fionally  a  variety  of  obfervations,  which  he  made  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  treatife.  The  whole  is  conne6ted  like  a  pro- 
greiiive  feries  of  numbers.  Where  the  omifTion  of  a  fingle  figure 
deftroys  the  context,  and  obfcures  the  beauty  depending,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  harmony  of  the  conftituent  parts..  One 
very  effential  benefit,  therefore,  will  refult  from  the  careful  pe- 
rufal  of  thefe  Elements  of  Criticifm,  that  the  mind  becomes 
habituated  to  fixed  attention,  and  enamoured  of  order  and  pre- 
cifion,  while  it  is  imbibing  the  pureft  leffons  of  tafte  and  phi- 
lofophy.  Thus  geom.etry  ftrengthens  the  pov.'ers  of  intclleft, 
when  fcarce  a  fingle  theorem  is  retained  in  the  memory. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  comparifom,  which  pleafeor  in- 
ftruft,  according  as  they  are  addrcfied  to  the  heart,  or  to  the 
underftanding.  A  comparifon  may  be  applied  differently  to  pro- 
duce various  pleafures;  firft,  by  fuggefting  fomeunufual  refem- 
blance  or  contrail :  fecondly,by  fetting  an  objed  in  the  ftrongeft 
light  :  thirdly,  by  aflbciating  an  objeft  with  others  that  are 
agreeable  :  fourthly,  by  elevating ;  and,  fifthly,  by  deprefiing 
an  objefl.  Lord  Kaymis  obferves,  that  an  objed  of  one  fenfe 
cannot  properly  be  compared  to  an  objedt  of  another,  becaufe 
they  have  no  circumftance  in  common,  or  medium  of  compa- 
rifon. Vifion  furnifhes  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon,  the  ideas 
of  vifible  objefts  being  more  lively  than  thofe  of  any  other 
fenfe.  He  remarks,  that  comparing  things  of  the  fame  kind 
by  way  cf  fimile,  or  contralting  things  of  different  kinds, 
produces  no  good  eff^dl  :  the  reafon  was  given  in  ti»e  eighth 
Vol.  Xlll.  Miij  1762,  A  «i  chapter, 
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chapter,  and  it  is  now  illuilrated  by  examples.  The  inllances 
of  thefe  two  laft  defefls  are  taken  from  Shakefpear,  Milton, 
and  Pope. 

It  is  a  very  ingenious  and  uncommon  obfervation,  that  ab- 
ftraft  terms  can  never  be  the  fubjedl  of  comparifon,  otherwife 
than  by  being  perfonified,  and  imagined  to  be  fenfible  being?. 
He  then  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  firft  remarks  laid  down,  be- 
ginning with  thofe  inftances  that  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting 
fome  unufual  refemblance  or  contrail. 
**  Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  adverfity, 
V/hich  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head."  Shake/. 

The  nejrt  otfecl  of  comparifon  is  to  place  an  objefl  in  a  ftrong 
point  of  view  : 

"  Ut  flos  in  feptis  fecretis  nafcitur  bonis, 

Ignotus  pecori,  nuUo  contufus  aratro. 

Quern  mulcent  aura?,  firmat  fol,  educat  imber, 

Muiti  ilium  pueri,  multae  cupiere  puellae. 

Jdem,  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nulla  cupiere  puell^. 

Sic  virgo,  dum  intada  manet,  dum  cara  fuis ;  (i:d 

Cum  caftum  amifit,  polluto  corpore,  florem. 

Nee  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  puellis."      Catullus. 

Lord  Kaymis  remarks,  that  as  words  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
€»f  great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  high  notion  of  the  objefl 
lie  defcribes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well  to  compare  it  to 
what  is  familiar,  and  commonly  known.  Thus  Homer  com- 
pares the  Grecian  army  in  point  of  number,  to  a  fwarm  of 
hees,  and  to  the  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers  which  appear 
in  the  fpring.  ]Vlilt;>n  refembles  the  hoft  of  revolted  angels  to- 
a  cloud  of  locufls.  He  thinks  that  Vida  has  condemned  thefc 
images  as  mean,  without  fufficient  reafon. 

His  lordlhip  is  fon-d  of  the  following  comparifon,  by  contrafl:, 
made  by  Lucan  : 

'*  ViiElrix  caufa  diisplacuit,  fed  vi6la  Catoni  :" 
which,  if  we  millake  not,  has  been  condemned  as  impious  and 
inflated  by  formeT  critics.     He  gives   the  following  inflancer 
from  Milton,  to  evince  the  real  diflin<^ion  there  is  between  » 
grand  and  a  fubiime  image: 

**  So  faying,  a  noble  ftroke  he- lifted  high, 

Which  himg  not,  but  fo  fwift  with  tern  pell  fell 

On  tht;  proud  crefb  of  Satan,  that  no  fight. 

Nor  motion  of  fwift  thought,  lefs  could  his  fliield 

Such  ruin  intercept.     Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoii'd  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 

His  .^Jaf^y  fpear  upflaid  i  as  if  on  earth 

Winds 
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Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong  had  piifh'd  a  mountain  from  his  feat 
Half  funk  with  all  pines.'* 

'  Few  critics  will  deny  their  affent  to  the  fubfequent  obfefvai 
fion,  *  that  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  moments,  or  oppretfed 
with  cares,  orinrerefted  in  fome  important  tranfadion,  is  little 
difpofed  to  make  comparlfons,  to  foar  to  poetical  flights,  and 
to  facrifice  truth  and  reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the 
fancy;' yet  inftances  of  this  impropriety  are  quoted  not  onlyfrom 
Shakefpear,  but  fromAddifon,  the  moll  correfl  and  fubdued  of 
all  th^  Englifli  dramatic  writers.  In  the  parting  dialogue  be- 
tween Lucia  and  Fortius,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  the  following 
beautiful  fimile,  uttered  by  Fortius,  is  cenfured  by  our  au  - 
thor: 

"  Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th'unfteady  flam.e 

Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits. 

And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold. 

Thou  murt:  not  go,  my  foul  ftill  hovers  o'er  thee,  - 

And  can't  get  loofe." 
Whether  this  fimile  be  improper  to  the  fituatlon,  we  will  no? 
prefume   to  difpute  with    his  lordfiiip;   but  we    cannot  avoid 
thinking,  that  it  very  happily  exprefles  the  ftate  of  the  lover's 
mind. 

Horace  and  Virgil  are,  with  more  juftice,  cenfured  for  faint 
^uA  obfcure  comparifons— - — 

**  Albus  ut  obfcur.?  dizttrgtt  nubiia  cocio 
Sjepe  Notus,  oeque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos :  fie  tu  fapiens  finire  memento 
Triftitiim  vitjeque  laborcs 
Molli,  Fiance,  mero." 

Horaa,  Carm.  /.   i .  Qde  fi 

** Medio  du:?  agr^ine  Turnus 

Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  fupra  eft. 
Ceu  feptem  furgens  fedatis  ainnibus  altus 
Per  tacirum  Ganges :  aut  pingui  flumiheNlIus 
Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  fe  condidit  alveo." 

.    .        /.      . 

It  is  a  capital  error  In  vin  epic  poem,  dr  an  elevated  fubjei^T^ 

Xb  raife  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image;  and  yet   hath   our  author 

detecled  three  of  the  mofl  corrc(5;^  writers,  in  any  age  or  nation, 

,^uilty  of  this  Irefpafs  againft  the  laws  of  criticifm.     Virgil  is 

feverely  handhd  for  this   fimile,  which   approaches  to  the  bur- 

lefque,  and  hath  not  a  finglc  beauty  to  recommend  it,  in  ou^ 

author's  opinion. 

A  a  2  "  Turn 
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**  Turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  excita  monftris, 
Immenfam  fine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem  •, 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  Tub  verbere  turbo, 
Quem  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum 
Intenti  ludo  exercent.     Ule  adus  habena 
Curvatis  fertur  fpatiis :  ftupet  infcia  turba, 
Impubefque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum : 
Dant  animos  plagae.     Non  curfu  fegniorillo 
Per  medias  urbes  agitur,  popnlofque  feroces." 

Pope  has  this  abfurd  compaiifon  in  his  tranflation  of  the 
Odyffey  : 

**  Loud  as  a  biiU  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roarM  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring." 

But  we  apprehend  it  is  fome  excufe  for  this  ingenious  poet,  that 
great  part  of  the  Odyfley  was  rranlkted  by  other  hands. 

This  compaiifon  of  Shakefpear,  which  hath  been  admired  by 
feme  othtfr  critics,  is  fpecified  by  his  lordftiip  as  an  inftance  of 
baftard  wit,  but  we  think  with  too  much  rigour  : 

"  The  noble  fifter  of  PopHcola, 
The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chafid  as  the  ificle 
That's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.'* 

This  chapter  concludes  with  a  variety  of  inftanqes  of  the 
happy  efFefts  of  ludicrous  images  and  fimilies,  when  the  fubjeft 
is  gay  and  pleafanr. 

Chapter  the  twentieth  treats  of  figures,  upon  which  lord 
Kaymis  makes  a  great  variety  of  very  curious  obfervarions.  He 
begins  with  perfonification,  or  that  figure  which  communicates 
life  to  things  inanimate;  remarking,  that  the  mind,  naturally 
perforiifie^  where  that  violent  effedl  is  neceflary  to  gratify  paf- 
fion : 

"  O  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 

That  1  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  liutchers. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times."  $hakef. 

Wemuchqucfiion,  whether  this  inftance  comes  up  to  his  lord- 
iliip's  purpofe,  as  Antony  addrcfil-s  himfclf  to  the  dead  corpfc 
of  Julius  Cscfar. 

PaHion,  when  fwelled  high,  miift  complain;  and  if  nooiher 
auditor  be  prefent,  it  will  animate  things  devoid  of  fenfc.  Thus 
Philofletes  complains  to  the  rorks  and  promontories  of  the  ifle 
of  Lemnos.  *  Among  the  many  principles  th;it  conned  indi- 
viduals in  foclcfy,  one  i^  remaikable:  it  is  that  priiicii)lc  (fays 
our   ingenious  author)  which   makes  us   tarncOly  wiih,    tllat^ 

others 
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are  averfe  to  it;  remorfe,  in  particular,  is  too  reriotis  and  fe- 
vere,  to  be  gratified  by  a  phantom  of  the  mind.  He  therefore 
difapproves  of  this  fpeech  of  Enobaibus,  who  had  dsferted  his 
ipafter  Antony  : 

^*  Be  witnefs  to  me,  O  thou  blelTed  moon, 
When  men  revolted  ftiall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbusdid 

Before  thy  face  repent—^ ■ 

Oh  fovereign  millrefs  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poifonous  damp  of  night  difpunge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me." 

Stradais  cenfured  for  introducing  the  following  perfonifica- 
tion  into  the  defcription  of  a  ftorm  in  his  Eellum  Belgkum,  only 
becaufe  this  figure  ought,  in  oijr  author's  opinion,  to  be  in^ 
tircly  rejedied  in  grave  narrative.  *'  Vix  defcenderat  a  prstor 
ria  navi  Caifar  ;  cum  foeda  illicp  exorta  in  portu  tempeftass 
clafTem  impetu  disjecit,  praDtoriam  haufit  :  quafi  non  veduratn 
amplius  Caefarem,  Ca^farifquc  fortunam." 

Lord  Kaymis  blames  the  poets  for  perfonifying  mean  objeiH.?, 
when  they  are  not  the  caufe  of  pafiion  ;  in  which  cafe  they  ac- 
quire importance.  Virgil  fpeaking  of  a  man's  hand  cut  off  in 
battle,  fays, 

"  Te  decifa  fuum,  Laride,  dextcra  qugerit : 
Semianimefque  micant  digitii  fcrrumque  retraflant." 

Thomfon  is  cenfured  as  altogether  licentious  in  thefe  lines : 
**  O  vale  of  blifs  !  O  foffly  fwtlling  hills ! 
On  which  the  poiver  of  cuhi-ydtion  lies. 
And  joys  to  fee  the  wonders  of  hi§  toil.^* 

Divers  other  palTages  of  the  Time  writer  are  flievvn  to  be 
equally  liable  to  exception.  Thomfon,  Vida,  and  Shakefpear, 
are  not  unjufily  blamed,  for  introduciiig  this  bold  figure  in  the 
very  exordium,  before  the  imagination  is  fufficientiy  warmed. 
Vida  begins  his  fjrli  eclogue  with  thefe  lines  : 

?'  Dicite,  yos  Muf^,  etjuvenum  memorate  querelas ; 

Dicite  ;  nam  motas  ipfas  ad  carmina  cautes 

Kt  requielfe  fuos  perhibent  vaga  flumina  curfus." 
His  lordG'.ip  fets  his  ftigma  upon  thefe  lines  of  Virgil,  and 
the  enfuing  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  literally  copied  the  blemifti 
\v{  the  M^^tu^n  bard  : 

**  Omnia  quae,  Fhoebo  quondam  meditante,.  beatus 

Audiit  Eurotas,  juGi-que  edifcere  lauros, 

}lle  canjt.'^  Buc  \\. 
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**  Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flowM  along, 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  fong.'* 

Pope.     PaJ},    4. 

Thefe  lines  have  always  till  now  been  admired  as  exceedingly 
poetical ;  yet  his  lordfliip  is  certainly  right  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  figure  is  carried  to  a  pitch  of  abfurdity,  in  the  river's  bid- 
ding  the  willows  learn  the  fong. Nor  is  this  paflage  in 

Taflb's  Pallor  Fido  more  defenfible  : 

«c De  noftri  baci 

Meritamente  fia  giudice  quella,  &c.** 

Before  we  conclude  what  the  author  fays  on  the  profopopceia, 
we  muft  quote  a  very  ingenious  remark,  *  that  the  chadity  of 
the  EnglilTi  language,  which  in  common  ufe  diflinguifhes  by 
genders,  no  words  but  what  fignify  beings  male  and  female, 
lurnifhes  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  profopopceia  ;  a  beauty 
unknown  in  other  languages,  where  every  word  is  mafculine  or 
feminine." 

In  the  fame  manner  the  author  treats  of  the  apoftrophe  and 
hyperbole  ;  the  former  of  whicli  has  the  power  of  bellowing 
momentary  prefence  on  a  fenfible  being  that  is  abfent.  V/itli 
refpedl  to  the  hyperbole  he  remarks,  that  it  is  more  fijccefsfully 
employed  in  magnifying  than  in  dlminillnng  objects ;  becaufe 
the  latter  contradls  the  mind,  and  letters  its  power  of  concep- 
tion ;  whereas  the  former  expands  and  inflames  it.  After  ex- 
amining the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the  principle  onwhicii  it 
is  ereded,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  certain  rules  by  which  it 
ought  to  be  governed. 

The  two  next  fe6lionsturn  upon  thofe  figures  which  conceive 
the  inftrument  to  be  the  agent  : 

A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw  : 

3nd  fhifts  the  properties  of  related  objedls  from  one  to  another, 
as  avdax  fdcinus,  co^xvard  fword,  adventrous  fong,  pernicious 
he'^ht,  religious  light,  merry  bells,  longing  arms,  highclimliv.g 
hills,  drooping  chair,  hree%y  fummit  ;  all  which  epithets  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  beft  poetical  writers. 

In  the  fedion  on  metaphors,  we  meet  wi[h  a  great  fund  of 
entertainment  and  inftrudlion.  Among  the  inflanccs  of  ftrained 
metaphors,  the  following  letter  from  Tamerlane  the  Great  to 
the  Tuikilh  emperor  Bajazet,  is  one  of  the  moil  divertingly 
abfurd. 

*•  Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  refift'  us  ?  Where  is  the 
potentate  who  doth  not  glory  in  being  ntunbered  among  our  at- 
tendants }  As  for  thee,  defcended  from  a  Turcoman  failor, 
fince  the  vcflel  of  thy  unbounded  ambition  hath  been  wreck'd 
in   the  gulf  of  thy   felf-love,  it  would  be  proper,  that  thoa 

A  a  4.  «.  Ihouldii 
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Ihouldft  take  in  the  fails  of  thy  temerity,  and  caft  the  aiichor 
of  repentance  in  the  port  of  finceriry  and  juflice,  which  is  the 
port  of  fafety  ;  left  the  tempeft  of  our  vengeance  make  thee 
perilh  in  the  fea  of  the  punifhment  thou  deferveft.'* 

Virgil  is  taxed  with  mixing  incongruous  metaphors  in  the 
f^me  period  ; 

**  At  Y cgm 3.  grwv!  jamdudum/^i/f/<ar//r^, 

Vulnus  alit  njenis,  et  c^co  carpitur  igni."  uEneid. 

Horace,  Shakefpear,  Boileau,  Moliere,  and  others,  are  juftly 
charged  with  the  fame  fault.  His  lordfhip's  examination,  in 
what  circumftances  metaphors  may  be  properly  introduced  is 
curious;  but  our  limits  will  not  fuffer  us  to  multiply  quotations. 
In  general  we  fliall  obfervc,  that  he  excludes  this  figure  as  well 
as  fimilles  from  common  converfation,  bufinefs,  plain  narra- 
tion, and  violent  pafTions,  which  totally  occupy  the  mind. 

All  that  lord  Kaymis  remarks  upon  figurative  exptefllpn,  or 
the  ufc  of  ivords  in  a  meaning  different  from  their  proper  fcnfe, 
is  perfcftly  confident  with  the  accurate  obfervation,  nice  judg- 
ment, and  keen  difcernment  he  hath  fo  eminently  difplaycd  in 
the  preceding  pages ;  but  he  enlarges  fo  much  upon  this  fub- 
j^dl,  thjit  we  cannot  pretend  to  analyfe  his  remarks. 

The  chapter  on  narration  and  defcription,  contains  a  profu- 
fion  of  judicious  reflexions,  and  ingenious  criticifms.  The  au- 
thor begins  with  rules  refpefling  the  thought,  and  is  extremely 
fevere  on'Strada,  for  employing  poetical  images  fo  liberally  in 
hisHillory  of  the  great  Rebellion  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  Reign 
of  Philip  If.  *  ThisBelgic  hiftory  (fays  he)  is  wofully  vicious^ 
^oth  i.n  matter  and  form  :  it  is  fluffed  with  frigid  and  unmean- 
ing reflctilions,  as  well  as  with  poetical  flaflies,  which  even  laying 
afide  the  impropriety,  are  mere  tinfel."  If  we  remem.ber  right, 
lord  B'Jingbroke  has  paffed  rnuch  the  fame  judgment.  Cicero 
too  is  ccnfured  for  beginning  his  oration  Pro  ArchiaPoeta,  with 
a  period  of  extraordinary  length;  whereas  lord  Kaymis  thinks 
the  firll  lentences  of  a  wofk  ought  to  be  fhort,  natural,  and  Hm- 
ple.  Inftancesof  the  happy  effects  of  diftinft  images,  both  ir^ 
narration  and  defcription,  are  produced  trom  Virgil,  of  v^hich 
|;he  following  is  peculiarly  fti iking  :  - 

*'  Q^zWspDpulfa  mcerens  Philomela  fub  umbra 

AmitTos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  araior 

Obfervans  nido /»;//aw/fj  detraxit."  Ceorg. 

His  lordfhjp  is  perhaps  a  little  whimfical,  in  conceiving 
beauty  in  the  particularity  of  this  expreiiion  of  Shakefpear, 
when  the  beauty,  if  any  there  be,  confifts'  inrirely  iu  the  pe- 
riovi's  being  rendered  more  flowing  by  the  additional  word. — 
*  You  may  as  w§Jl  go  about  to  turn  the  fun  to  ice,  by  fanning 
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.)n  his  face  with  a //^c-or/J's  feather.'  Virgil  is  cenfured  for  being 
fometimcs  too  particular,  and  Voltaire  tor  being  always  too  ge^ 
neral  in  his  defcriptions  in  theHenriade.  Tacitus,  our  author 
thinks,  excels  in  defcribingcharatlers.  *  His  figures  are  natural, 
diftinfl  and  complete  }  not  a  feature  wanting  or  miCplaced.* 

yirwil  is  accufedof  contradiftion  in  thefe  lines,  when,  fpeak^ 
ing  of  Neptune,  he  fays, 

•* gra<vit(r  commotus,  et  alto 

Profpiciens,  fumma//^aV«w  caput  extulit  unda." 

Pope  is  charged  with  the  fame  fault  in  the  following  : 
♦*  When  firft  young  Maro,  in  his  bouudlefs  mind, 
A  work  \.'outlaJi  immortal  Rome  defign'd." 

Strada  is  detefled  in  an  egregious  inrtance  of  inconfiftency  : 
**  Alii  pulfis  e  tormento  cafpnis,  difctrpti  fediquc^  dimidtato  corpo- 
re  pugnabant  fibi  fuperJUtes,  ac  perempt a  partis  ultares"  Thefe 
inftances  fufhciently  demonftrate,  with  what  attention  lord 
Xaymis  hath  perufed  books  :  nor  are  the  illuftrations  which  he 
^ives  of  faulty  exprefhons  lefs  ingenious  and  accurate. 
"  Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  ftill  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  qofe." 
Who  could  imagine  that  thefe  lines  had  efcaped  Mr.  Pope, 
jvriting  upon  fo  grave  a  fubjejfl  as  the  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  In  his  lordfhip's 
opinion,  no  writer  is  more  happy  than  Dr  Swift,  in  adapting 
his  language  to  his  fuhjedl  ;  yet  neither  is  Swift  faultlefs  in  this 
particular  ;  en  inftance  of  which  is  referred  to  in  his  Journal  of 
a  modern  Lady.  Several  inliances  of  tautology  are  given  from 
Pope,  and  of  redundant  epithets  from  Virgil  and  Horace  : 

*'  Strength  and  omnipotence  invert  thy  throne."  Iliad, 

"  His  clanging  armour  rung^  Ibid. 

'*  Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,"  Hor. 

"  Liquidas  fontes "  /7r^. 

This  chapter  clofes  with  an  inveftigation  of  the  reafon  why 
an  objedl,  u^ly  in  itfelf  to  the  fight,  fliall  appear  otherwife  when 
reprefented  by  words,  or  by  colours  ;  a  difficulty  which  lord 
Kaymis  refolves,  by  obferving,  that  in  painting,  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  excellency  of  the  imitation,  over-balances  the 
difdgreeablenefs  of  the  objcdl ;  and  in  verbal  defcription,  the 
pleafure  of  language  is  fo  great,  that  the  efFe«fls  of  the  image 
raifed  are  rendered  infenfible.  Objeds  that  ftrike  terror,  he 
likewife  ren.arks,  produce  a  fine  effeft  in  painting  and  poetry  ; 
Jt  is  otherwife  with  thofe  that  infpire  horror,  as  no  defcriprion 
js  fnfhcient  to  compenfate  the  difgufl  raifed  even  by  the  idea  of 
fnch  an  objeft.  For  this  reafon  his  lordfliip  condemns  the  maf- 
ferly  pifture  of  Sin^  drawn  in  the  fecoud  book  of  theParadife 
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Loft ;  and  alfo  the  defcrlptions  of  the  harpies  and  the  Cyclops 
in  the  third  book  of  the^neid. 

Chapter  the  twenty-fecond  turns  upon  the  diftinguiHiing  cha- 
ra£leriliics  of  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions,  which  difter  ra- 
ther in  form  than  in  fubftance.  Each  of  them  copy  human 
actions,  but  they  differ  in  the  manner.  The  epic  deals  in  nar- 
rative, the  dramatic  reprefents  fads  as  tranfafted  in  our  fight. 
In  the  former  the  po<ft  introduces  himfclf  as  an  hiftorian  ;  in 
the  latter  every  thing  is  done  by  his  adors.  The  efFefts  of  this 
difference  regarding  form  only,  are  very  confiderable.  What 
we  fee  makes  a  ftronger  imprelhon  than  what  we  learn  from  the 
Jips  of  another :  a  narrative  poem  is  a  liory  told ;  a  tragedy, 
an  adion  performed,  etilivened  by  that  gellual  expreffion  which 
far  furpailcs  the  power  of  language,  Befides,  dialogue,  accord- 
ing to  lord  Kaymis,  makes  a  deeper  imprefTion  than  a  narra- 
tion, becaufe  here  perfons  fpeak  their  own  fentiments,  whereas 
in  narrative  they  are  related  by  the  poet.  Hence  Ariftotle's 
rule,  that  an  epic  poet  ought  to  felze  every  opjjortunity  of  m- 
tr<.»ducing  his  adors,  and  confine  his  narrative  within  the  nar- 
rowed bounds.  Homer's  Diad  and  Odylfey  are  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure  dramatic.  Lucan's  Pharfalia,  almofl  intirely  narrative,  filled 
befides  wiih  col?  and  languid  reflexions.  *  Nothing  can  be 
more  impertinent  than  a  chain  of  fuch  reflections,  which  fuf- 
pend  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  after  the  leaders  had  made  their 
fpeeches,  and  the  two  armies  are  ready  to  engage,'     Lib,  7. 

Inflead  of  following  Ariflotle  in  the  divifion  of  tragedy,  into 
fimple  and  complex,  our  author  founds  a  diftinflion  more  na- 
tural upon  the  different  ends  attained  by  fuch  compofitions, 
•  A  poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic,  that  hath  no  tendency 
beyond  moving  the  paUioiis,  and  exhibiting  pidures  of  virtue 
and  vice,  may  be  diflinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  pathetic.  But 
where  a  flory  is  purpofely  contrived  to  illuftrate  fome  impor- 
tant lefibn  of  morality,  by  fliewing  the  connexion  betwixt  dif- 
orderly  pafTions  and  e;iternal  misfortunes,  fuch  compofition 
may  be  denominated  moral.'  The  good  efTeds  of  either  com- 
pofition are  obvious;  Kht  palhetic^  whether  epic  or  dramatic, 
tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue,  by  exciting  emotions  that  produce 
good  adions,  and  avert  us  from  thofe  that  are  vicious  or  irregu- 
lar. A  njoral  co.mpofition  produces  the  fame  good  efFed  \  be- 
caufe by  being  moral  it  does  not  ceafe  to  be  pathetic,  thus  im- 
proving the  heart,  while  it  likewife  inftruds  the  head  by  the 
moral  it  contains. 

Tbe  fubjcd  bell:  fiiited  to  tragedy,  according  to  our  author, 
is  ihe.lliiry  of  a  perfon  who  has  himfelf  been  the  caufe  of  his 
misfortune  ;  but  he  mule  neither  be  deeply  guilty,  nor  alt9ge- 
ther  innocent.  The  misfortune  muft  aiife  from  a  fault  incident 
to  hum^in  pature,   and  therefore  venial.     The  remorfe  of  the 
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CufFerer  will  embitter  his  anguilh,  and  augment  the  compaffion 
oi  the  fpedators,  from  which  the  ilight  indignation  at  a  venial 
fault  will  not  detraft  fenfibly.  *■  For  this  reafon,  the  happieft  of 
all  fubjefls  for  tragedy,  if  fuch  a  one  could  be  invented,  would 
be  where  a  man  of  integrity  falls  into  a  great  misfortune  by 
doing  an  innocent  action,  but  which,  by  fome  finguiar  means, 
he  conceives  to  be  criminal.' 

His  lordfliip  explains  a  paifage  in  Ariftotle,  which  hath  proved 
a  gordian  knot  to  former  critics ;  namely,  *  that  tragedy,  by 
ineans  of  pity  and  terror,  refines  in  us  all  forts  of  paflion." 
•  Our  pity  (fays  his  lordfhip)  is  engaged  for  the  perfons  repre- 
fented,  and  our  terror  is  upon  our  own  account.*  Pity  i'^Ji^re 
inade  to  ftand  for  all  the  fympathetic  emotions,  becaufe  of 
thefe  it  is  the  capital.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  oui*  fym- 
pathetic emotions  are  refined  by  exercife;  while  the  other  paf- 
(ions  are  refined  by  terror,  proceeding  from  fom.e  refemblance 
between  certain  paffions  obfervable  in  ourfelves,  and  thofe  which 
occafioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  tragic  fufferers.  That  this 
was  Arirtotle's  meaning  appears  from  his  thirteenth  chapter, 
where  he  delivers  feveral  propofitions  agreeable  to  the  dodrine, 
as  here  explained. 

Our  author  obferved  in  the  firfi:  volume,  that  fable  operates 
on  our  paffions,  by  reprefenting  its  events  as  paffing  in  our 
(ight,  and  by  deluding  us  into  a  convidion  of  reality.  For  this 
reafon  epic  and  dram.aticcompofitions  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
borrow  the  affifiance  of  hil^ory  ;  for  when  the  principal  fads 
are  known  to  be  true,  we  readily  extend  our  belief  to  every 
circumfiance.  it  is  for  this  reafon  he  explodes  machinery,  and 
the  intervention  of  fupernatural  agents,  which  ^Qvvt  only  to 
jdeflroy  the  credibility  of  the  (lory,  and  are  the  auxiliaries  only 
pf  a  mean  genius.  Befides,  it  deftroys  the  ufeful  intention  of 
thefe  compofitions,  as  virtuous  emotions  can  only  be  excited  by 
the  adions  of  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  paffions  and  affec- 
tions like  our  own  ;  that  is,  by  human  adions :  and  as  for  moral 
jnf^rudion,  we  can  draw  none  from  beings  who  ad  not  upon 
the  fame  principles  with  ourfelves.  Boileau  is  treated  with  fe- 
yerity,  not  only  for  his  defence  of  machinery,  but  for  intro- 
jlucing  Apollo  and  Neptune  as  real  agents  in  his  odes.  Nor 
does  Voltaire  meet  with  any  quarter,  for  unnecelTarily  prefent- 
ingSt.  Louis  in  perfon  in  different  parts  of  his  Henriade,  and 
affembling  all  the  demons  of  war,  difcord,  and  fanaticifm.  *  To 
blend  fuch  fiditious  perfonages  in  the  fame  adion  with  mortals, 
has  at  any  rate  a  bad  effed,  and  is  altogether  intolerable  in  a 
hiffory  fo  recent  as  that  of  the  fourth  Henry.  This  fingly  is 
fufficient  to  make  the  Henriade  a  fhort  lived  poem,  were  it 
ptherwife  polfcfTcd  of  every  beauty  :' — a  prcdidion  which  we 
pannot  help   regarding  as  extremely  rigorous  and   cJbubtml. 
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What  lord  Kaymis  remarks  on  allegory  and  epifode  in  epic 
compofition,  double  plot,  violent  action  or  murder  on  the 
liage,  and  dialogue  in  dramatic  entertainments,  is  folid,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  his  comprehenfiye  judgment. 

In  the  twei;ty-third  chapter  his  lordfliip  enters  upon  a  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  three  unities  required  in  dramatic  compofition  ;  and 
particularly  how  far  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  elFential 
to  the  modern  drama,  differing  fo  widely  in  its  ftrudlurefrom 
the  ancient.  He  demonllrates,  that  the  Grecian  drama  being 
an  uninterrupted  reprefentation,  affords  no  opportunity  of  va- 
rying the  place  of  adio.n ;  and  has  withal  a  very  fliort  dura- 
tion :  ^coafcquently  it  will  admit  of  flr.ift  regard  .to  the  unities 
Ckf  time  and  place,  as  well  as  of  adtion.  The  cafe  is  different 
with  the  modern  drama.  By  dropping  the  chorus,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  furnilhed  of  fplitting  our  rep.refentations  into  parts  or 
ads,  diftinguiOied  and  interrupted  by  intervals  of  time,  during 
which  the  ftage  is  wholly  evacuated,  and  the  fpeftacle  fuf- 
pended.  *  This  conffrudlion  qualifies  our  drama  for  fubjedls 
fpread  ;i:hrough  a  wide  fpace  both  or  rime  ^nd  place.  The 
time  fiippofcd  lo  pafs  during  the  fufpenfion  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion, is  not  mcafured  by  the  lime  of  the  fufpenfion  ;  nor  is  any 
connedion  formed  between  tlie  box  we  fit  in,  and  the  place 
v/here  things  are  fuppofed  tranfafted  in  our  abfence.'  This 
dodrine  the  author  ingeniounyillulbates,  by  comparing  a  mo- 
dern play  to  a  fet  of  hillorical  pidures,  each  reprefenting  an 
ad;  and  we  may  comprehend  it  the  .better,  if  we  pay  the  pro- 
per regard  to  this  refledio.n  which  he  prcmifes  to  his  enquiry  j 
*  that  we  can  follow  hiRoiy,  or  an  hillorical  fable,  through  all 
its  changes,  without  once  meafuring  the  real  time  by  what  is 
confumed  in  reading,  or  forming  any  connexion  betv^ixt  the 
place  of  adion  and  that  which  we  occupy.' 

There  is  humour  and  keen  fatire  in  this  flridure  on  Boffii. 

*  This  writer,  after  obfcrving  with  wonderful  fagacity,  that 
winter  is  an  improper  ftafon  for  an  epic  poem,  and  night  not 
lefs  improper  for  tragedy  ;  admits  however,  that  an  epic  poem 
may  be  fpread  through  the  whole  fummcr  months,  and  a  tra- 
gedy through  the  whole  fun-fliine  hours  of  the  longefl  fiimmer- 
day.  Du  poeme  epique,  /.  3.  chap.  12.  At  this  rate  an  Englifl) 
tragedy  may  be  longer  than  a  French  tragedy  ;  and  in  Nova 
Zembla,  the  time  of  a  tragedy  and  of  an  epic  poem  may  be 
the  fame.' 

Lord  Kaymis  clofes  this  chapter  with  examining  the  queftion, 
whether  our  model  of  the  drama  be,  or  be  not,  a  real  improve- 
ment ;  and  afier  fome  very  learned  and  fenf)ble  critlcilms  on  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  and  modern  diamatiils,  feems  to  inclijie  to 
the  affirmative. 

The 
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The  chapter  on  gardening  and  archite£lure  confains  a  great 
^riety  of  hints  of  talte,  a  fund  of  original  refledion,  and  »|)t 
illuftrations  of  the  author's  general  theory  ;  but  we  muft  flip  it 
bver,  to  take  notice  of  what  our  author  remarks  on  fixing 
a  ftandard  of  tafte,  which  we  think  more  decifive  than  all 
that  has  ever  been  contained  in  the  numberlefs  volumes  written 
upon  this  fubjeft.  We  may  conceive  the  fcopr  of  the  author's 
reafoning  from  what  follows :  *  Independent  of  experience,  m«ii 
have  aconvidlion  or  fenfe  of  a  common  nature  or  ftandard,  not 
only  in  their  own  fpecies  but  in  every  fpecies  of  animals ;  and 
hence  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  to  find  any  individual  deviating 
from  the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in  its  interr>al 
or  external  conftruflion.  A  child  born  with  an  averfion  to  its 
mother's  milk,  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  not  lefs  than  if  born 
without  a  mouth,  or  with  more  than  one  rrwuth.  With  refpedl 
to  this  common  nature  or  ftandard,  we  are  fo  conftituted  as  to 
conceive  it  to  he  perfeSi  or  right  ;  and  confequently  that  indivi- 
duals ought  to  be  made  conformable  to  it.  Every  remarkable 
deviation  accordingly  from  the  ftandard,  makes  an  impreflion 
upon  us  of  imperfeftion,  irregularity,  or  diforder :  it  is  difa- 
greeable,  and  raifes  in  us  a  painful  emotion  :  monftrous  births, 
exciting  the  curiofity  of  a  philofopher,  fail  not  at  the  fame  time 
to  excite  averfion  in  a  high  degree. 

*  Laftly,  we  have  a  conviftion,  that  the  common  nature  of 
man  is  invariable  not  lefs  than  univerfal :  we  conceive  that  it 
hath  no  relation  to  time  nor  to  place;  but  that  it  will  be  the 
lame  hereafter  as  at  prefent,  and  as  it  was  in  time  paft  ;  the 
feme  among  all  nations  and  in  all  corners  of  the  earth.  Nor 
are  we  deceived  :  giving  allowance  for  the  difference  of  culture 
and  gradual  refinement  of  manners,  the  fa6l  correfponds  to  our 
conviftion. 

*  This  conviflion  of  a  common  nature  or  ftandard,  and  cf 
its  perfe6lion,  is  the  foundation  of  morality  ;  and  accounts 
clearly  for  that  remarkable  conception  we  have,  of  a  right  and 
a  wrong  tafte  in  morals.  It  accounts  not  lefs  clearly  for  the 
conception  we  have  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts.  A  perfon  who  vt]td(.s  objeds  generally  agreeable,  and  de- 
Kghts  in  objefls  generally  difagreeable,  is  condemned  as  a  mon- 
fter :  we  difapprove  his  tafte  as  bad  or  wrong;  and  we  have  a 
clear  conception  that  he  deviates  from  the  common  ftandard. 
If  man  were  fo  framed  as  not  to  have  any  notion  of  a  common 
ftandard,  the  proverb  mentioned  in  the  beginning  would  hold 
uqiverfally,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts  but  in  morals :  upon  that 
fuppolition,  the  tafte  of  every  man,  with  refped  to  both,  would 
to   himfclf  be   an    uitimiite  ftandard.     But  tlie  convlclion  of  a 

common 
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common  ftandard  being  made  a  part  of  our  nature,  we  intui^ 
tively  conceive  a  talle  to  be  right  or  good  if  conformable  to  the 
common  ftandard,  and  wrong  or  bad  if  difconformable. 

*  No  particular  concerning  human  nature  is  more  univerfal, 
than  the  uneafinefsa  man  feels  when  in  matters  of  importance 
his  opinions  are  rejected  by  others.     Why  fliould  difference%i 
opinion  create  uneafinefs,  more  than  difference  in  flature,  iri 
countenance,  or  in  drefs  ?     The  fenfe  of  a  common  ftandard  is 
the  only  principle  that  can  explain  this  myftery.     Every  man^ 
generally  fpeaking,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  opinions  agree 
vvirh  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  is  therefore  difgufted  with 
thofe  of  a  contrary  opinion,  not  as  differing  from  him,  but  as 
differing  from  the  common  ftandard.    Hence  in  all  difputes,  we 
find  the  parties,  each  of  them  equally,  appealing  conftantly  to* 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  as  the  ultimate  rule  or  ftandard. 
Were  it  not  for  this  ftandard,  of  which  the  conviftion  is  uni- 
verfal, I  cannot  difcover    the  flighteft  foundation  for  rancour 
or  animofiry  when  perfons  differ  in  effential  points  more  than 
in  points  purely  indifferent.     With  refpedl  to  the  latter,  which 
are  not  fuppofed  to  be  regulated  by  any  ftandard,  individuals 
are  permitted    to  think   for   themfelvcs  with  impunity.     The 
fame  liberty  is  not  indulged  with  refped  to  the  former  :  for  what 
reafon,  other  than  that  the  ftandard  by  which  thefe  are  regu- 
lated, ought,  as  we  judge,  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion in  all  men  ?     In  a  word,  to  this  fenfe  of  a  common  ftan- 
dard muft  be  wholly  attributed  the  pleafure  we  take  in  thofe  whd 
efpoufe  the  fame  principles  and  opinions  with  ourfelves,  as  well 
as  the  averfion  we  have  at  thofe  who  differ  from  \\s.     Jn  mat- 
ters left  indifferent  by  the  ftaftdard,  we  find  nothing  of  the 
fame  pleafure  or  pain.' 

Having  thus  evinced,  that  there  a£lually  exifts  a  common  na- 
ture or  ftandard  of  taftc  in  the  fine  arts,  he  proceeds  to  fix  a 
criterion  for  judging  of  the  genuine  ftandard  of  nature,  and 
diftinguifliing  it  from  a  falfe  ftandard  of  tafte.  This  confifts 
in  an  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  the  gene- 
rally received  notions  of  men  in  the  moft  enlightened,  learned,- 
and  polite  ages  of  the  world,  when  fcience  and  the  arts  acquired 
the  greateft  perfe(flion.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impoffible  to 
lay  down  any  other  rule,  or  to  fix  any  other  ftandard,  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  tafte  of  individuals. 

Such  are  the  Elements  of  Criticifm,  offered  to  the  public  by 
the  truly  learned,  elegant,  and  accomplinied  lord  Ksymis,  upon 
which  we  ftiall  venture  to  beftow  no  farther  encomiums,  fromf 
a  confcioufnefs,  that  the  fubjed  will  be  cherifhed  and  admiredy 
when  perhaps  the  critique  may  be  forgot  and  annihilated. 
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It  would  be  prefumptiioiis  in  us  to  point  out  what  is  wanting 
to  the  completion  of  this  great  defign.  The  fame  inventive 
genius  that  (ketched  the  plan,  and  mafterly  hand  that  reared  it 
to  its  prefent  height,  can  beft  difcover  the  deftds,  and  finiOi 
the  beautiful  fabric  ;  yet  we  cannot  expecfl  that  all  readers  will 
«cede  to  many  of  his  criticifms,  which  appear  capricious  and 
arbitrary. 


Ar^.  II.  The  Tearly  Chronicle  far  i'j6ly  or,  A  Colkaion  of  the 
mojl  interejling  and  firiking  EJpiysy  Letters,  &c.  ivhich  appeared 
in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle /or  that  Tear.  To  nvhich  is  added^ 
^  A  Diary  of  the  mof  remarkable  Events,  The  Whole  ferving  as  a 
Complete  Regijier  of  the  Polities,  Neivs,  Literature,  <3c.  of  that 
Period,      %-vo.     Pr.  5/.     Becket. 

TH O U  G H  we  cannot  recommend  this  volume  as  the  mod 
choice  mifcellaneous  colledion  that  has  fallen  in  our 
way,  candour  obliges  us  to  confefs,  that  many  of  the  pieces 
are  ftrongly  marked  with  humour,  and  charadlerifed  by  an 
agreeable  vein  of  lively  fatire.  Others,  indeed,  fhew  the  pert 
half  grown  wit  of  fome  writer  in  his  flate  of  puberty,  firaining 
to  be  thought  a  manly  genius ;  juil  as  we  fee  perfons  of  dwarfifh 
ftature  elevating  their  heads,  rifing  on  tiptoe,  and  extending 
themfelves  beyond  their  natural  fize,  in  order  to  appear  lefs  con- 
temptible. Of  this  kind  is  the  printer's  long  advertifement  to 
the  reader,  the  paper  on  Mr.  Godfrey's  fchemc  for  e^tinguifliing 
fires,  No.  4.  the  projefl  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  thea- 
tre. No.  6.  the  duty  of  a  Critic,  No.  1 1.  the  account  of  art 
agreeable  companion  in  a  pofl:-chaife,.No.  12.  together  with 
fome  dozens  more,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularise, 
as  they  certainly  are  admitted  into  the  colledion  witli  no  other 
view  than  to  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  volum.e,  and  propor- 
tionably  diminifh  the  reputation  of  the  authors.  We  ilialt 
conclude  with  quoting  the  following  effay  upon  nothing  at  aU^ 
as  a  favourable  fpecimen,  extremely. applicable  to  this  publi- 
cation : 

'  Mr.  Baldwin, 
«r  am  jufl  returned  home — It  Is  now  (as  the  watchman  in* 
forms  me)  paft  twelve  o*clock,  and  a  moon-light  morning,  f 
have  pulled  off  my  (hoes,  untied  my  garters,  and  put  on  my 
night-cap — but  as  I  have  promifed  you  fomsthing  for  to-mor- 
row, *I  am  willing  to  difpatch  it  before  I  go  to-bed,  and  not 
trufl  to  the  infpiration  of  my  pillow  ;  therefore,  not  having  a 
fubjeft  ready  at  hand,  and  it  being  too  late,  and  myfelf  too 
fleepy,  to  beat  about  for  one,  I  will  e'en  write  upon  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  an  old  maxim  in  the  fchools.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  which 
Lear,  in  the  play,  has  engliflicd  by  faying,  Nothing  can  come  of 

nothif'g  :■ 
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nothing:  confequently,  if  nothing  comes  of  this  letter,  I  hApe 
to  be  excufed  ;  and,  in  treating  of  this  matter,  1  may  at  leaft 
llielter  myfelf  under  the  declaration  of  the  vvifefl  of  ancient 
philofopheis,  that  I  knoiu  nothing, 

*  But  1  find,  that  this  no  fubjea  (if  I  may  call  it  fo)  enlarges, 
itfeif  greatly  in  my  imagination,  which  teems  with  a  variety  ^ 
obfervations  upon  it  ;  and  1  could  abundantly  ihew,  that  molt 
of  our  modern  writers  have  been  very  happy  in  the  choice  of  it, 
and  that  many  aflions,  in  public  and  private  life,  have  been 
wholly  employed  about  it.  To  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to 
the  produds  of  the  prefi — Our  authors  of  every  denominatioti 
fcem  to  be  fuificiently  pofiefTed  of  this  fccret;  and,  when  the 
excrefcences  are  pared  away,  the  fuperfluities  lopped  off,  and 
the  work  com prefled  to  its  pith  and  marrow  only,  many  a  large 
volume  will  be  found  to  flirink  and  fhrivel  up  to  nothing  at  all. 
Thus  the  novel-weaver  continues  to  fpin  out  his  materials  to 
ever  fo  many  volumes  from  nothing  ;  but,  if  ftript  of  the  lu{- 
cious  double  meanings,  tT»e  unairtful  incidents,  and  the  florid 
decorations  of  flile,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  fize  of  1 
penny-hiftory.  1  have  feert  many  a  tragedy,  whofe  tinfel-wir6 
has  been  fine-drawn  through  five  adls,  with  fcarce  fo  much  pa* 
thos  as  the  Yorkfliire  Garfand,  or  the  Children  iri  the  Wood} 
and  I  have  known  many  a  comedy  with  no  more  plot  or  hu- 
fnourinit  than  a. Bartholomew  droll.  The  gentle  ode- writer, 
who  creeps  along  flowery  meads,  and  dabbles  in  purling  ftreams, 
and  he  who  foars  fublime  into  the  regions  of  obfcurity,  are 
equally  employed  about  nothing  at  all\  while  one  is  buiWing 
caltles  in  the  air,  and  the  other  is  mifled  by  a  mere  vapour,  ot 
Will-o*-th'-whifp.  The  minute  critics,  who  nibble  at  words 
and  exprefl'ions,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  fpirit 
and  general  purport  of  the  author ;  who  would  meafure  Shake- 
fpear  by  the  formal  rule  and  ftandard  of  regularity  ;  who,  in 
Ihort,  would  confine  genius  and  nature  in  the  trammels  of  art 
and  pedantry ;  what  are  their  profound  remarks,  cxamens, 
analyfes,  &c.  but  fo  much  writing  about  and  about  it,  without 
ever  coming  to  the  point  ?  With  theft  we  may  alfo  rank  the 
whole  fraternity  of  letter-menders,  and  tirfkers  of  fyllabler?, 
who,  where  they  pretend  to  rectify  a  blunder,  generally  make 
a  greater.  I  never  fee  a  huge  volume  of  a  phlegmatic  Dutch  or 
German  commentator,  where,  perhaps,  a  fingle  line  of  the 
claflic  is  accompanied  with  a  whole  page  of  notes,  full  of  un- 
intelligible learning,  but  1  compare  it  to  a  mine,  whofe  rich 
ore  is  buried  and  obfcured  in  a  heap  of  rubbifh.  Controverfial 
writers,  of  whatever  party  or  profeffion,  plainly  fall  wnder  th« 
definition  of  the  cpsrosi  nihil  agenfesy  perfons  who  labour  in  do- 
ing nothing.  The  holy  wars,  which  are  carried  on  with  great 
fury  and  much  ink(hed,  like  the  crufades  of  old,  are  to  no  pur- 
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pofe  whatever,  but  to  expofe  the  feveral  combatants,  and  lay 
ihem  open  to  the  ridicule  of  infidels.  What  is  the  jdrgon  of 
Unitarians,  Trinitarians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Armenians,  or  any 
tinsy  but  lb  many  proofs  of  my  obfervation,  that  their  whole 
difpute  is  about  nothing,  and  contains  nothing  ?  I  will  not 
fuppofe  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  many  fermons  and  religious 
treatifes  of  our  regular  and  fober  divines,  as  was  faid  by  a 
country  curate,  who  boafted,  that  he  preached  twjce  every  Sun* 
day,  and  made  nothing  of  it.  But  thofe  writers,  who  feem  im- 
mediately to  coincide  with  my  fubjedl,  are  mod  affuredly  the 
dabblers  in  politics ;  who,  whether  they  zxtfor  or  againji  the 
miniftry,  whether  the  nation  is  undone  or  in  the  mod  flourilh- 
ing  condition,  juil  as  they  are  pleafed  toreprefent  it,  are  to  be 
confideredas  weather-cocks  fhifted  about  by  the  breath  of  the 
people.  1  have  known  a  patriot-writer  bellow  aloud  in  behalf 
of  his  ruined  fellow-countrymen,  while  the  fimple  reader  has 
not  been  able  to  comprehend  a  fyllable  ;  and  we  may  very  well 
remember  a  moft  flaming  and  minifterial  author,  who  dealt  out 

his  invedives    periodically   in and****;  Which  could 

only  mean Nothing  at  all. 

*  My  candle,  Mr.  Baldwin,  is  burnt  down  t6  the  focket,  and> 
by  the  help  of  the  paper  furrounding  the  end  of  it^  jull  blazes 
fufficiently  to  give  me  light  enough  to  conclude.  Indeed,  I 
am  near  afleep,  and  wilh  the  reader  may  not  be  ^o  too ;  and  if 
he  Ihould  yawn,  and  gape,  and  afk,  What  is  the  meaning  of 
^11  this  ?  why,  the  anfwer  is  ready, — Nothing  at  all.  So,  wilh- 
ing  you  a  good  night,  I  remain  (or  rather  reft) 
7'our  old  friend  and  fer'jianf^ 

Nobodt.* 


AftT.  Iir.  The  Modern  PaYt  of  an  Univcrfal  Hijlory,  from  the 
ear liejl  Account  of  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Writers,  By 
the   Authors  of  the  Anticnt  Part.     Vol.   XXXV. 

WE  hope  the  proprietors  of  this  ftupendous  undertaking 
will  meet  with  fuitable  encouragement,  for  the  very 
feafonable  publication  of  this  explicit  and  fatisfadlory  hiftory  of 
the  Ruffian  empire*  at  a  jundurewhen  the  eyes  of  Europe  are 
direded  towards  that  quarter,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
•revolution  wrought  by  the  accefilon  of  a  new  monarch  in  the 
politics  of  that  court,  fo  likely  to  influence  the  fyftem  of  all 
chriftendom.  Some  extraordinary  motive  of  this  nature  was 
required  to  roufe  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  people  fitu* 
^ted  fo  remotely,  and  not  unjuftly  confidered  as  barbarous,  if 
compared  to  the  more  civilized  furrounding  nations.  One  of 
Vol.  XIII.  May  ij6z.  B  b  '^  tha 
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the  moft  celebrated  writers  of  the,  prefent  age,  in  exhibiting  si 
iketch  of  the  ftate  of  Europe,  difpatches  the  account  of  Ruflia 
in  a  fingle  line,  La  Mofco-vie  n^  etait  encore  que  barbare  :  yet  no 
kingdom  in  the  world  can  produce  fuch  ftriking  inftances  of -the 
powerful  effedls  of  government  upon  manners,  in  fo  Ihort  a 
period  ;  whence  the  hiftory  of  this  vaft  empire  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  moft  inftruding  leffons  to  princes  and 
ininifters,  and  of  the  moft  curious  fpeculations  to  the  mind  of 
the  philofopher.  To  fee  a  monarch,  himfelf  a  barbarian,  fet  about 
poliflung  a  nation  of  favages,  and  bringing  them  to  a  regular 
Jyftem  of  policy  and  laws  ;  a  knowledge  of  morality,  religion, 
and  fcience  ;  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  of  his 
numerous  fubjefls,  who  evinced  their  being  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  only  by  the  exterior  form,  is  certainly  an  objeflof  great 
entertainment  and  importance.  Such  was  Peter  I.  juftly  ftiled 
the  Great,  the  Father,  the  Legiflator,  theCivilizer  of  his  People  ; 
and  fuch  were  the  Ruffians  at  his  acceffion.  This  indeed  is  the 
moft  curious  period  of  the  Mufcovitilh  annals  j  but  to  comprer 
hend  the  force  of  Peter's  genius,  his  aftiviry,  labour,  and  ex- 
tenfive  capacity,  it  is  neceffary  we  (hould  penetrate  with  our 
authors  into  the  more  obfcure  ages,  and  know  what  the  Rui- 
lians  were,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  what  they  now  are. 
Such  a  complete  view  of  this  empire  was  greatly  wanted,  as  wa 
believe  no  writer  has  attempted  a  regular  feries  of  the  Ruflian 
hiftory,  from  the  firft  introduftion  of  the  ufe  of  letters  into 
that  country,  unlefs  we  except  M.  le  Combe,  who  gives  the 
outlines  of  the  hiftory  in  a  fmall  duodecimo  volume,  under  the 
title  of  Revolutions.  Profeftbr  MuUer,  of  Peterfburgh,  we  are 
told,  defigned  and  executed  a  complete  work  of  this  kind,  the 
publication  of  which  hath  been  unfortunately  prohibited  ;  tho' 
indeed  the  High  Dutch  language  alone,  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, would  render  it  of  little  ufe  to  three-founhs  of  the  learned 
in  Europe. 

Our  authors  begin  with  a  copious  defcription  of  Ruffia,  and 
the  manners,  government,  religion,  arts,  &c.  &c.  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  defcending,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  tedious  mlnutenefs  of 
geographers,  when  they  ought  to  have  contented  themfelves 
with  a  fpirited  Iketch,  and  referred  for  particulars  to  chorogra- 
phical  writers.  No  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  feventy-five 
pages  out  of  five  hundred  and  fixty,  are  employed  in  defcribing 
the  country,  and  afcertaining  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of 
provinces,  the  very  names  of  which  fet  the  teeth  on  edge  like 
the  grating  of  a  faw  ;  a  labour  by  no  means  ufelefs,  but  ex- 
tremely unfeafonable  in  a  general  hiftory,  that  has  fvvelled  to 
great  length  in  defpite  of  the  utmoft  endeavours  of  the  au- 
thors.    It  were  likewife  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  writers  had  laid 
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,  theinfelves  under  fewer  obligations  to  M.  Voltaire  and  Bufching, 
Who  ought  rather  to  be  quoted  than  tranrctibed.  Jt  evinces 
great  poverty  of  genius,  to  be  obliged  to  another  for  reflexions 
in  courfe  of  a  narrative,  every  page  of  which  would  furnifh 
matter  enough  for  a  di(rertation ;  and  thofe  of  Voltaire  fhew 
herclike  Co  many  brilliants  mixed  uith  chryfbls  or  pebbles. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  blemifhes  unavoidable  in  all  works  ex- 
ecuted by  a  variety  of  authors  of  unequal  genius,  let  us  pafsi  > 
on  to  what  is  really  praife- worthy  ;  namely,  the  fulnefs,  the 
labour,  and  accuracy,  which  give  this  the  preference  to  any 
other  hiftory  of  Rulfia  ;  though  in  the  lall  particular  we  can- 
hot  recommend  it  as  altogether  faultlefs.  For  inilance,  we  are 
informed  in  page  thirty-fix,  that  Peterfburg  contains  eight  thou- 
fand  houfes,  about  fix  hundred  of  which  are  of  ftonci  in  page 
forty  fix  we  are  told,  that  Peterfburg  contains  an  hundred  thou- 
Tand  inhabitants,  that  is,  upwards  of  twelve  perfons  to  e?rch 
houfe  ;  and  in  page  five  hundred  and  thirty-fix,  we  find  the 
number  of  houfes  increafed  to  fifty  thoufarid,  or  two  perfons 
only  to  a  family.  We  mention  this  only  as  a  (lip  occafioned  by 
hurry,  which,  with  fome  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  we  Ihould 
be  glad  to  have  reftified  in  the  folio  edition. 

The  account  of  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes  is  entertaining, 
though  the  writers  have  admitted  fome  exprefiions  which  require 
alteration  to  render  them  intelligible. 

*  The  Laplanders  have  but  very  few  ideas,  and  are  happy  in 
not  having  more,  for  then  they  would  have  new  wants  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  fatisfy.  They  are  lohg-lived,  little 
fubjeft  to  illnefs,  and  drink  fcarce  any  thing  but  water  in  the 
toldeft  of  climates.  The  cullom  which  has  been  imputed  to 
them,  of  defiring  ftrangers  to  honour  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  their  embraces,  proceeds  probably  from  their  opinion  of 
the  fuperior  merit  of  thofe  Grangers,  whom  they  think  quali- 
fied to  correal  the  defers  of  their  breed.  The  virtuous  Lace- 
demonians did  the  fame.  Jealoufy  and  the  laws  hinder  other 
men  from  lending  their  wives ;  but  the  Laplandei's  were  almoft 
without  laws,  and  probably  were  not  jealous. 

*  In  this  country  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  Samoyedes,  whofe 
nation,  indeed,  extends  very  far  along  the  coaft  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  and  Ice  Sea.  But  thofe  that  live  in  the  government  of 
Archangel  are  quite  feparated  from  the  reft  of  their  tribe,  and, 
in  a  manner,  excluded  from  any  intercourfe  with  them.  They 
have  alfo  a  different  dialed,  though  they  agree  perfectly  in  their 
religion  and  cufloms.  They  are  all  very  poor,  fimple,  and  un- 
defigning :  but  their  tawny  complexion,  longiih  eyes,  and  puffed 
cheeks,  make  them  appear  very  difagreeablc  to  ftrangers.  In 
fize  and  make  they  refemble  the  Laplanders ;  but  they  are  not 
pf  thclaqi^-race.    Like  them,  they  uferejp-deer  to 'draw  their 
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fledges,  they  know  not  what  bread  is,  and  they  live  in  huts  arrd 
caverns :  but,  in  other  refpedls,  nature  has  dilHnguifhed  this 
fpecies  of  men  very  vifibly  from  that  of  the  Laplanders.  The 
upper  jaw  of  the  Samoyedes  is  more  prominent,  advancing  as 
far  as  their  nofc ;  and  their  ears  are  higher.  Neither  men  nor 
women,  among  them,  have  any  hair  but  upon  the  head,  and 
their  nipples  are  as  black  as  jet.  The  Laplanders  are  not  par- 
ticularifed  by  any  of  thefe  figns.  There  are  many  more  fpecies 
of  men  than  is  generally  thought.  Thofe  of  the  Samoyedes 
and  that  of  the  Hottentots  feem  to  be  the  two  extremes  of  the 
continent;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  black  breads  of  the  Sa- 
moyede  women,  and  the  apron  which  nature  has  given  to  the 
Hottentots,  and  which  reaches  half  viray  down  their  thighs,  we 
fliall  have  fome  idea  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  ;  varie- 
ties unknown  in  our  cities,  where  people  are  fcarcely  acquainted 
with  any  thing,  but  juft  what  is  about  them.* 

Thefe  are  the  direft  words  of  Voltaire,  except  the  particular 
of  the  jaw  bones  advancing  as  far  as  the  nofe,  which  we  da 
not  comprehend. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  tl^  academy  and  u^niverfity 
at  Peterfburg,  from  whence  appears  the  great  pains  taken  by 
the  fovereigns  of  Ruflia  to  promote  ufeful  knowledge. 

*  The  academy  is  divided  into  two  clalTes,  viz.  the  academy 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  univerfity.  The  members  of  the 
former  are  employed  folely  in  finding  out  new  inventions,  or  ir» 
improving  the  difcoveries  of  others.  They  are  properly  ftiled 
Academicians  ;  but  are  commonly  called  Profeflbrs.  They  are 
under  no  obligation  to  inftrudl  youth,  unlefs  particular  pupils 
are  recommended  to  them,  or  they  diO  it  voluntarily  for  their 
own  advantage.  This  academy  is  again  fubdivided  into  four 
clalTes;  namely,  i.  The  alironomical  and  geographical  clafs. 
2.  Thephyfical  clafs,  whofe  province  is  to  make  improvements 
in  botany,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry.  3.  The  ph>fico-mathe- 
luatical  clafs,  who  ftudy  mechanics,  civil  and  military  archi- 
tefture,  and  experimental  philofophy.  4.  The  higher  mathe- 
matical clafs,  who  folve  queftions  and  problems  propofed  by 
the  other  clafTes,  and  likewife  fuch  as  are  received  from  foreiga 
countries.  Befides  the  ten  ordinary,  the  academy  has  ten  ex- 
traordinary members,  who  are  allowed  a  penGon,  which  is  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  rubles,  for  the  trouble  they  are  fome- 
times  put  to  in  elucidating  difficult  and  important  queftions- 
fent  them  by  the  academy.  Every  academician  has  an  adjunft 
or  efiiltant,  who  is  under  his  care,  and  fucceeds  him  in  his  place* 
The  academy  is  governed  by  a  prefident,  but  in  fuch  manner, 
that  every  thing  is  tranfafted  under  the  aufpices  and  direflion 
of  her  imperial  majefty.  The  prefident  at  this  time  is  count 
KirilaGrigoriewiiiliRafumou&j,  hcttmaiv  of  the  Cofaks.    By 
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tbe  ftatutes  of  the  academy  three  folemn  meetings  are  K(i^£^. 
held  every  year,  and  at  each  of  tbefe  public  aflemblies  a  Latin 
and  a  Ruflian  differiaticn  are  to  be  read. 

*  The  univerfity  has  its  particular  profefTors,  who  read  lec- 
tures in  the  fciences,  both  in  the  Ruffian  and  Latin  languages. 
No  perfon  is  difqualified  for  being  a  profeffor  on  account  of  his 
religion  ;  but  he  muft  not  inculcate  in  his  pupils  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Greek  church.  The  ftudents 
are  inftrudcd  in  poetry,  Greek  and  Latin,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics,  civil  and  ec- 
clefiadical  hiftory,  genealogy  and  heraldry,  philofophy  and  an- 
tiquity ;  but  every  pupil  is  not  inftruded  in  all  thefe  fciences, 
nor  are  youth  of  mean  circumftances  admitted  into  the  univer- 
fity. In  the  year  1750  the  number  of  ftudents  amounted  to 
thirty,  who  were  fent  from  different  convents,  and  lived  in  one 
houfe,  under  the  infpedion  of  a  profeffor.  The  college  de- 
figned  for  the  academy,  which  llands  fomewhat  lower,  was 
confumed  by  the  fire  in  1747,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt. 
In  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  academy  are,  i.The  imperial 
library,  which,  as  appears  by  the  catalogue  publiflied  in  the 
year  1742,  in  three  volumes  oflavo,  contains  2699  folios,  3410 
quartos,  and  2078  odavos  and  duodecimos,  amounting  in  all 
to  14,187  volumes,  befides  282  Ruffian  manufcripts.  2.  The 
mufeum,  containing  natural  and  artificial  curiofities,  with  a 
collection  of  phyfical,  mathematical,  and  other  inftruments. 
3.  The  printing  houfe.  4.  The  bookfeller's  fhop.  5.  The 
apartment  for  book-binding.  6.  Another  for  letter-founding. 
7.  The  engraving  apartment.  8.  The  academy  for  paint- 
ing.    9.  The  room  where  mathematical  inftruments  are  made. 

The  famous  copper  globe  of  Gottorp,  which  flood  upon  the 
tower  of  the  academy,  was  almoft  confumed  by  fire,  along  with 
the  tower,  in  1747  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  very  fkilfully  repaired 
and  beautified,  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  rendered  more  accurate 
than  before.  After  afcendinga  few  fteps,  one  enters  this  globe 
through  a  little  door.  Within  it  is  a  table  with  benches  round 
it,  on  which  a  dozen  perfons  may  fit  conveniently,  and  be 
turned  round  with  the  celeftial  globe,  the  outfide  cf  which  is 
the  terreftrial.  Its  diameter  is  eleven  feet.  Jt  was  brought 
hither  from  Gottorp  in  the  year  17 14,  and  now  ftands  by  itfelf 
in  a  ftone  edifice.' 

The  military  infiitution,  called  the  Academy  of  Cadets,  is  no 
lefs  ufcful  and  public  fpirited,  as  here  officers  are  taught  every 
part  of  fcience  neceffary  to  a  perfedl  (kill  in  the  art  of  war,  at 
the  public  expence.  There  is  alfo  a  marine  inftitution  of  a 
fimilar  nature. 
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Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Siberia,  we  find  the  follow-* 
ing,  which  may  appear  new  and  extraordinary  to  many  of  our 
readers : 

*  The  famous  marienglasy  or  lapis fpecularis,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  dug  up  in  Siberia,  is  by  fome  called  Mufcovy  or  Ruf- 
lian-glafs  ;  and  by  others,  though  with  lefs  propriety,  ijinglafs. 
It  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  tranfparent  ftone,  lying  in  Jlrata, 
like  fo  many  ftieets  of  paper.  The  matrix^  or  ftone  in  which 
it  is  found,  is  partly  a  light  yellow  quartz  or  marcaJp.Oy  and  partly 
a  brown  indurated  fluid  ;  and  this  ftone  contains  in  it  all  the 
ipecies  of  the  marimglas.  The  cleareft  and  moft  tranfparent  is 
accounted  the  bell,  and  that  of  a  greenifh  tinge  is  looked  upon 
s!s  the  worft  fort.  Next  to  the  colour,  its  fize  is  moft  regarded. 
Some  pieces  have  been  found  near  two  ells  fquare :  but  thefe 
are  not  very  common.  Hence  it  is  that  they  bear  an  extraor- 
dinary value,  a  rubel  or  two  a  pound  being  readily  paid  for  a 
piece  of  an  ell  fquare.  As  for  the  common  fort,  a  pud  of  that 
of  a  quarter  of  an  ell  fquare  is  fold  for  nine  or  ten  rubels ;  and 
the  worft  fort  of  all,  which  is  ftitched  together,  is  fold  for  a  ru- 
bel and  a  half  or  two  rubels  a  pud.  To  render  the  marienglas 
fit  for  ufe,  it  is  fplit  with  a  thin  two-edged  knife;  but  care  is 
taken  that  the  lamlnct  be  not  too  thin.  It  is  ufed  for  windows 
and  lanterns  all  over  Siberia,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the 
Ruflian  empire,  and  looks  very  beautiful  :  its  luftre  and  clear- 
iiefs  furpafling  that  of  the  fineft  glafs,  to  which  it  is  particularly 
preferable  for  windows  and  lanterns  of  fhips,  as  it  will  ftand 
the  expkfion  of  cannon.  It  is  found  in  the  greateft  plenty- 
near  the  river  VVitim.* 

The  reader  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of  this  account,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  defcriptive  part,  every  fyllable  of  which  is 
literally  tranfcribed  from  M.  Bufching,  an  author  of  undoubted 
veracity.  For  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  Ruflian  dominions, 
recourfe  is  had  to  Voltaire's  late  Hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which  is  by  much  the  moft  accurate  and  authentic  produ6licn  of 
that  lively  genius. 

*  The  government  of  RufHa  is  abfolute  in  the  laft  degree  ;  not 
reftrided  by  any  law  or  cuftom,  but  depending  folely  on  the 
vviil  of  the  fovereiga,  by  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the 
fubjefts  of  that  country  are  decided;  the  common  compliment, 
even  of  the  greateft  of  the  nobility,  to   him,   being,  /  atn  thj 

Jlavit  take  my  head;  and  every  clafs  of  Ruffians  frequently  fay- 
ing, even  in  common  difcourfe,  that  all  they  ha've  belongs  to  God 
and  the  czar.  When  puzzled  about  any  thing,  and  at  a  Jofs  to 
lind  it  out,  nothing  is  nwre  ufual  with  them  than  to  fay,  Only 
(^od  aiid  the  czar  knoviis  it :  and  when  baniHied,  cr  in  difgrace  at 
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court,  their  grcateft  complaint  is,  that  they  are  deprived  of  rh 
honour  0/  feeing  the  bright nefs  of  the  eyes  of  his  cz.ari/h  majefy.  John 
Bafilowitz  firil  reduced  them  to  this  extreme  lubmiflion  ;  and 
his  fuccelfors  have  not  only  continued  them  in  ir,  but  efFeftually 
rivetted  rheir  flavery,  and  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  form- 
ing any  idea  of  the  liberty  which  other  nations  enjoy,  by  abfo- 
lutely  forbidding  their  fubj'jfts,  on  pain  of  death,  ever  to  go 
out  of  their  dominions ;  nor  are  the  nobility  allowed  to  retire 
from  court,  without  the  czar's  exprefs  permiffioH.  However, 
fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  ftate  have  their  (hare  of  arbitrary- 
power,  their  j)roceedings  being  without  appeal,  all  in  the  czar's 
name,  which  they  often  abufe  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,  revenge, 
or  other  guilty  paflions.  For  right  between  private  men,  they 
have  precedents  and  and  written  laws,  particularly  a  code  called 
Subornoe  Ulofhenie,  *  an  uniform  and  univerfal  law,'  drawn  up 
by  order  of  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  and  enlarged  by  new  edids 
of  the  fuccceding  czars.  The  procefs,  efpecially  in  criminal 
matters,  is  fhort  enough,  when  their  juftice  is  proof  agaanft  the 
temptation  of  a  bribe  ;  but  that  it  feldom  is :  and  their  punifh- 
ments  are  very  fevere  ;  though  not  quite  fo  rigorous  as  former- 
ly. The  Battogen,  Katze,  and  Knute,  are  now  deemed  in- 
famous.' 

There  are,  however,  a  fenate,  fynod,  war-office,  admiralty 
college,  college  for  foreign  affairs,  college  of  juftice,  and  other 
boards  that  tranfadt  all  affairs,  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military, 
in  the  name  and  under  the  diredion  of  the  fovereign. 

The  enfuing  particulars  will  ferve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Ruffians :  *  Before  the  time  of 
Peter  I.  the  Ruffians  were,  not  undefervedly,  looked  upon  as 
mere  favages.  But  that  wife  and  great  emperor,  by  incredible 
application,  and  a  proper  temperament  of  feverity  and  mildnefs, 
brought  about,  by  degrees,  fuch  an  alteration  in  their  manners, 
as  fet  them  upon  a  kind  of  level  with  fome  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  leafl:  whilrt  he  lived  ;  for  they  feem  now  to  be 
retrograding  apace.  The  work  which  he  begun  would  have  re- 
quired a  fucceffion  of  princes,  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit.- 
The  Ruffians  are  ingenious,  implicitly  obedient  to  the  will  of 
their  fuperiors,  and  efpecially  of  late,  good  foldicrs,  when  pro- 
perly commanded  :  but  they  arediftruftful,  immodefi,  quarrel- 
fome,  infolent  in  profperity,  abje(^  in  adverfity,  and  exceffively 
deceitful  in  their  traffic.  Perfons  of  diftinftion  among  them  are 
very  fond  of  ftate  and  fplendor. 

*  The  infatiable  eagernefs  of  their  common  people  after  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  efpecially  in  the  carnival  time,  may  in  fome 
nieafure  be  imputed  to  their  rigorous  fails,  and  the  (lender 
diet  they  live  upon  throughout  the  year  :  for  though  provitlons 
of  all  kinds  are  extremely  cheap  in  almoft  every  paitof  Ruffia, 
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their  food  chiefly  confifts  of  turneps,  cabbages,  peas,  large  cu- 
cumbers, onions,  garlic,  and  coarfe  ill-tafted  fifh.  Their  ufual 
drink  is  quast  which  is  a  kind  of  fmall  beer,  and  bragUy  brewed 
of  oatmeal  and  hops  :  that  of  their  gentry  is  mead,  and,  of  late, 
wine  ;  though  even  with  them,  brandy  always  makes  a  part  of 
every  repail.  Among  the  lower  fort,  in  particular,  the  men 
are  thofe  who  give  themfelves  up  mpft  to  exccfllve  drinking, 
which  they  do  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  pawn  every  rag  upon  their 
"backs  at  ale-houfes,  and  go  home  flark  naked,  if  we  may  credit 
Olearius,  who  indeed  gives  more  than  one  inftance  of  their  belli-; 
ality  in  this  refped:  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  fee  their  wo- 
men drunk,  ftaggering  along  the  ftreets. 

*  The  ancient  drefs  of  the  Ruffians,  confifting  of  a  long  robe 
lined  with  fur,  a  veft  enriched  with  jewels  on  days  of  ceremony, . 
and  a  high  turban  of  fine  fable  or  other  Ikins,  was  perhaps  more 
noble,  and  certainly  better  fuited  to  their  climate,  though  it 
might  be  lefs  convenient  for  war,  or  any  atlive  employment,. 
than  a  (liort  coat  and  waiftcoat,  like  ours,  which  the  czar  Peter 
obliged  them  to  wear,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made  them  cut 
oflF  their  beards  J  of  which,  and  of  prominent  bellies,  they  were 
great  admirers.  Their  women,  looking  upon  a  ruddy  complex- 
ion as  the  very  eflence  of  beauty,  are  fo  extremely  fond  of 
paint,  that  even  the  poorer  fort  among  them  will  beg  money  tQ 
buy  red.  Both  fexes  wear  a  crofs  on  their  breafts,  which  is  put 
on  when  they  are  baptized,  and  is  never  laid  afide  as  long  as 
they  live.  The  peafants  crolles  are  of  lead ;  but  thofe  of 
higher  clafs  are  of  gold  or  filver.  If  any  one  were  to  be  found 
dead,  without  a  crofs,  the  corpfe  would  be  thrown  upon  a 
dunghill,  or  call  into  a  ditch. 

•  The  women  of  fafhion  in  this  country  live  extremely  re-, 
tired,  feldom  going  out  of  their  houfes,  and  receiving  the  vifit^ 
of  their  friends  and  relations  much  oftener  than  they  return 
them.  As  thofe  of  this  rank  are  not  much  brought  up  to 
houfewifry,  they  give  themfelves  but  little  trouble  about  it,  ef- 
pecially  after  they  are  married.  Their  chief  employment  is 
fewing,  embroidering  of  filk  handkerchiefs,  and  making  little 
purfes  and  toys.  .Their  drefs  within  doors  is  generally  made  of 
ibme  common  fluff  of  little  value  :  but  when  they  go  to  church, 
or  their  hufbands  would  honour  a  friend  with  their  prefence, 
they  are  clad  magnificently.  In  vifits  of  ceremony,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  men  and  women  to  faluteeach  other  with  a  kifs,  if  they 
are  nearly  of  equal  rank  :  but  thofe  of  the  lowefl  clafs  prof- 
trate  themfelves  on  the  ground  before  perfons  of  high  diflinc- 
tion,  in  order  to  fhew  their  profound  refped.  Olearius,  and 
other  writers,  fome  of  whom  feem  to  have  been  too  much  pre- 
judiced againll  the  Ruffians,  tell  us  llrange  ftories  of  their  un-. 
accountable  brutality  to  one  another  in  the  ufual  intercourfe  of 
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iSfe  :  but  Bufching  fays,  that  even  the  common  people  among 
ihem  falute  each  other  with  great  civility  when  they  meet. 
However,  that  moft  of  them  are  brutal  enough,  is  very  cer- 
tain. 

*  The  Ruflians  feldom  fail  of  bathing  twice  a  week ;  for  which 
purpofe  almoft  every  houfe  is  provided  with  a  bath  ;  and  he  that 
has  none  of  his  own  goes  to  the  public  baths.  They  often  Tally 
out  naked  from  the  warm  bath,  run  about  in  the  cold,  roll 
themfelves  in  the  fnow,  and  then  plunge  again  into  the  bath  ; 
jiooking  upon  this  viciffitude  of  heat  and  cold,  as  beneficial  to 
the  conftitution,  by  rendering  them  hardy  and  robuft :  but 
many  are  of  opinion  that  it  helps  to  give  them  a  fallow  fwarthy 
complexion;  though  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  owned,  that 
they  are  extremely  fubjeft  to  the  fcurvy,efpecially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  where  few  efcape  without  vifible  marks  of  that  ra- 
ging diftemper.  Another  diforder,  peculiar  to  thofc  who  live 
in  the  farthell  parts  of  Siberia,  between  Tomlk  and  Kunetfk, 
)S  very  fmgular.  The  tip  of  their  tongue  begins  to  rot,  without 
any  pain,  and  this  mortification  runs  gradually  till  it  gets  into 
the  throat,  and  they  not  knowing  any  remedy  to  flop  the  evil, 
at  length  kills  them.  The  coldnefs  of  their  climate  preferves 
them  from  peftilential  diftempers.* 

The  arts  are  confiderably  advanced  in  Ruffia,  confidering 
itheir  late  introdu(5lion.  In  this  country  are  fiourifliing  manu- 
fadures  of  velvet,  filk,  woollen  fluffs,  linen,  copper,  tin,  brafs, 
iron,  fteel;  alfo  founderies  for  cannon,  and  manufadlures  of 
paper,  powder,  glaf«;,  fail-cloth,  cordage,  parchment,  &c. 

Our  authors  begin  the  Ruffian  hiflory  with  Ruric,  a  prince 
y/\\o  died  in  the  year  878,  and  clofe  it  with  the  laft  peace  con- 
cluded at  Abo,  between  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes.  They  have 
taken  great  pains  to  elucidate  the  early  period  of  the  hiftory, 
and  appear  to  be  tolerably  fuccefsful  in  their  endeavours.  We 
fhall  give  a  fpecimen  of  their  flile  and  manner,  by  extrafting 
the  character  of  the  czar  John  Bafilowitz. 

*  In  this  prince  Ruffia  loft  the  greatefl  monarch  (he  had  ever 
known.  He  was  a  profound  politician,  well  acquainted  with 
tlie  intercfls  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  own  ;  valiant,  and  al- 
moft always  fuccefsful  in  war,  till  king  Stephen  of  Poland  took 
the  field  againft  him ;  from  which  time,  through  fome  unac-r 
countable  notion  he  had  conceived,  he  conflantly  avoided  ade- 
cifive  battle ;  contenting  himfelf  with  feveral  little  flying  camps, 
which  were  at  too  great  a  diflance  from  one  another.  By  thefe, 
indeed,  he  covered  Novogrod  and  Mofcovv,  but  did  not  hinder 
parties  of  the  enemy  from  plundering  feveral  places  on  his  fron- 
tiers. Knowing  the  genius  of  the  Poles,  he  concluded  from 
whence,  and  any  one  equally  well  acquainted  with  that  nation 
jypuld  havf  been  apt  tu  thiiik  the  fame,  that  they  would  never 
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have  confented  to  continue  the  war  fo  long  as  they  did.  But 
there  are  conjunftures  in  which  the  multitude  give  way,  and  a 
brave  people  will  facrifice  even  their  vices  to  the  valour  of  their 
mafter,  or  to  reafons  of  flate. 

*  John  Bafilowitz  was  learned  for  the  times  he  lived  in,  and 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  which  reafon  he  would  ' 
never  fuffer  any  to  be  perfecuted  for  their  belief  :  knowing  that 
conviftion  mull  com.e  from  reafon  and  confcience,  ancijiotfrom 
violence  and  tortures,  which  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  can- 
not render  them  good  chriflians.  In  this,  however,  we  except 
the  jews,  whom  he  could  not  endure;  his  fentiments,  whh  ref- 
pefl  to  them,  being,  that  thofe  who  had  betrayed  and  killed  the 
Redeemer  of  the  World,  ought  not  to  be  trufted,  or  even  to- 
lerated, by  any  prince  who  profeffed  himfelf  a  chriftian  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  this  he  obliged  them,  either  to  be  baptifed, 
or  to  quit  his  dominions.  He  was  naturally  very  hafty  and 
paffionate  ;  but  could  check  his  anger,  as  the  jefuit  Pofievin  ex- 
perienced, when,  in  one  of  their  converfations  touching  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  which  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
over  this  prince,  the  czar  not  allowing  the  pope's  lineal  fuccef- 
fion  from  St.  Peter,  or  his  being  juftly  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion  of  fole  head  of  the  univerfal  church;  PofTevin  anfwered, 
that  he  might  as  well  deny  his  own  fucceffion  from  Wolodomir ; 
and  that,  if  he  queftioncd  the  juftice  of  the  papal  authority, 
he  wondered  why  he,  and  his  predeceffors,  had  ever  fent  an 
embalfy  to  Rome.  Bafilowitz  thereupon  darted  up,  and  told 
the  legate,  that  he  muft  furely  think  he  was  talking  to  an  ig- 
norant peafant.  Every  one  prefcnt  began  to  tremble  for  PofTe- 
vin :  but  the  czar,  fitting  down  again  a  moment  after,  kifled 
him  as  a  token  of  reconciliation,  changed  the  difcourfe,  and 
defired  they  might  never  more  meddle  with  matters  of  religion, 
left  fomething  worfe  fhould  unguardedly  efcape  him  :  and  the 
next  day  he  again  made  excufes  for  his  warmth.  In  fuch  paf- 
fions  Bafilowitz  may,  undoubtedly,  have  done  many  things  that 
cannot  be  excufed,  and  which  he  himfelf  was  afterwards  forry 
for  ;  as  appears  by  his  endeavouring  to  curb  the  natural  vio- 
lence of  his  tetaper.  His  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  a  hypocrite  in  religion  ;  but  he  certainly  fliewed,  on 
many  occafions,  that  his  devotion  was  unfeigned  ;  being  fre- 
quently the  firft  at  church,  one  of  the  moll  fervent  there,  and 
always  ready  to  fetan  example  to  the  monks,  whom  he  hated 
on  account  of  their  idlenefs.  Perfuaded  that  kings  were  fove- 
reign  pontiffs  of  their  own  dominions,  he  would  often  officiate 
in  perfon  in  that  quality ;  and  at  fuch  times  retire  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Alexandrowa,  to  prepare  himfelf  for  thofe  holy  func- 
tions, which  he  performed  with  a  patriarchal  dignity.  The 
charge  of  avarice,  which  feveral  writers  have  alkdged  againft 
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liim,  is  refuted  by  the  many  penfions  he  granted  to  foreigners, 
the  manycburchwS  he  built,  the  great  expence  at  which  he  car- 
ried on  his  wars,  particularly  a2ainft  Poland  and  Livonia,  and 
the  vaft  magnificence  of  his  court  ;  fuch  as  no  idea  had  ever 
been  formed  of  before.  His  collefting  uncommon  quantities  of 
jewels,  was,  probably,  more  for  the  fake  of  grandeur,  than  out 
of  avarice;  and  fo  flaew  other  nations,  that  he  was  in  no  want 
of  wealth.  He  found  himfelf  in  cirumftances,  wherein  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  his  ftate  required  enterprizes  more  difficult 
than  any  of  his  predecelTors  had  been  engaged  in  :  befides 
which,  he  was  determined,  if  pofiible,  to  civilize  his  people,  by 
introducing  among  them  the  manners  and  arts  of  other  nations  r 
a  great  undertaking,  which  one  of  his  fucceffors  completed  in 
our  days,  but  which  raifed  many  murmurs  againil:  Bafilowitz, 
as  the  author  of  ftrange  innovations.  The  very  nature  of  his 
people  rendered  feverity  neceffary  ;  and  their  manners  required, 
tbat  the  punifhment  fhculd  be  great  and  exemplary;  for  no 
other  means  could  keep  them  within  bounds,  or  fecure  his  life. 
He  was,  therefore,  inflexible  in  his  fentences,  and  infilled  on 
their  being  executed  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  At  certain  Hated 
times,  perfons  of  every  rank,  who  thought  themfelves  ag- 
grieved, were  admitted  to  his  prefence,  and  allowed  to  preftnt 
petitions,  which  he  received  with  his  own  hand,  read  over  him- 
felf, and  anfwered  immediately.  If  any  one  of  thefe  contained 
complaints  againft  his  minifters  or  governors,  and  they  were 
found  to  have  injured  or  opprefled  even  the  meaneft  of  his  fub- 
jeds,  they  were  fure  to  be  punifhed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  either  corporally,  or  with  forfeiture  of  their  ef- 
tates,  or  even  with  death:  a  proceeding  which  difpleafed  all  his 
nobles,  and  made  them  ready  to  enter  into  any  plot  againft 
him.  The  feverity  of  thefe  punifliments,  generally  much  hea- 
vier than  were  inflifted  in  any  other  nation,  for  fiich  the  very- 
genius  of  the  Ruffians  made  it  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be, 
has  induced  moft  writers  to  reprefent  this  prince  as  the  cruelleft 
of  men,  and  worft  of  tyrants  :  but  if  they  had  confidered  the 
circumftances  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned,  we  believe  they  would,  with  fome  more  judi- 
cious authors,  have  been  lefs  full  of  rancour,  virulence,  and 
partiality  ;  to  obviate  all  fufpicion  of  which  laft,  or  of  a  love 
of  fingulariiy  in  this  attempt  to  vindicate  the  much  injured  cha- 
rafter  of  a  great  prince,  truth  requires  our  declaring,  that,  with 
all  the  virtues  we  have  here  given  him,  virtues  which  we  think 
hisjuft  due,  though  denied  him  by  the  generality  of  hiftorians, 
be  had  his  vices,  and  thofe  very  great  ones.  His  paffions  were 
violent  ;  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  country  prevailed  in  him  to 
the  very  laft  ;  he  was  impatient  of  controul,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  much  addided  to  women,  as  to  have  had  feveral  con- . 
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cubines,  befides  feven  lawful  wivesV  though  we  cannot  think. 
he  ever  went  fo  far  as  to  have  naked  women  placed  on  the 
highways  to  gaze  at  as  he  pafTed  by,  which  fome  have  pretended, 
or  that  he  carried  his  refentment  fo  far,  as  to  think  of  putting 
all  the  women  in  Mofcow  to  death,  becaufe  fome  of  them  had 
affronted  one  of  his  miftrefles :  and  much  lefs  can  we  believe 
what  others  fay,  of  his  making  his  concubines  common  to  his 
fons.  No  writers  of  any  credit  aver  thefe  things  ;  nor  indeed 
does  baron  Uhlefeld,  who  refided  a  confiderable  time  at  the 
court  of  Mofcow,  in  quality  of  ambafTador  from  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  who  has  been  pretty  particular  in  his  account 
of  John  Baiilowitz  II.  accufe  him  even  of  incontinencef. 

•  We  cannot  clofe  the  charafter  of  this  prince  without  obferv-; 
ing  farther  in  his  favour,  that  neither  folicitations  nor  intereft 
could  ever  influence  him  in  the  difpofal  of  offices  or  employ- 
ments, which,  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  he  always  gave  to 
the  moft  deferving  ;  fure  to  punifh  them  feverely,  if  ever  they 
deceived  him.  Scarce  any  prince  was  a  greater  lover  of  jullice 
and  order.  Detefting  drunkards,  whom  he  rightly  judged  ca~ 
pable  of  doing  the  moft  wicked  things  during  their  intoxica- 
tion, he  commanded  that  they  fhould  be  imprifoned  for  a  time 
proportionate  to  their  degree  of  ebriety,  efpecially  if  they  tranf- 
greffed  on  days  fet  apart  for  abftinence  :  and  looking  upon  peo- 
ple who  ran  in  debt,  without  being  able  to  pay,  as  men  of  bad 
principles,  and  dangerous  to  fociety,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
publicly  ftigmatifed  and  banifhed  ;  faying,  that  none  were  fitter 
to  become  traitors  to  their  country.  This  prince  firft  compofed 
a  body  of  law,  for  the  ufc  of  his  fubjeds,  colleded  from  many 
precedents  andcuftoms,  and  called  it  Suderaja  Kniga,  which,  in 
the  Ruffian  language,  fignifies  the  Book  of  Jiiftice.  This  book, 
which  he  delivered  to  his  judges,  was  always  obferved,  and  made 
the  ftandard  in  all  law-proccedings,  though  not  printed  till  the 
reign  of  Alexis  Michaelowitz.* 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  bears  marks  of  accuracy  and 
attention  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  recommend  it  to  the  public, 
as  equally  entertaining  and  inftrudive. 


Art.  IV.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Excellence  and  Decline  of  the  Confii- 
iutlony  Religion^  Laivsy  Mannerst  and  Genius  of  the  Sumatrans. 
And  of  the  Rejioration  thereof  in  the  Reign  ^  Amurath  the  Third. 
Vol.  I.     Zvo.     Pr.  4^.     Kearfly. 

TN  weighing  the  excellencies  or  defefts  of  any  political  con- 
^  ftitution,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hold  the  balance  equal, 
and  decide  with  that  ftrid  juftice  and  impartiality,  which  alone 
can  impart  liability  and  value  to  the  ellimatc.    A  native  of 
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the  country  is  perhaps  the.  leaft  qualified  of  all  men  to  pafs 
judgment  on  the  government  under  which  he  has  imbibed  his 
principles.  What  he  furpafles  foreigners  in  knowledge,  he  lofcs 
in  candour,  and  neceffarily  views  every  objeft  through  the  me- 
ilium  of  national  party,  or  private  prejudice.  In  free  confti- 
tutions,  where  the  liberty  of  thinking,  afting,  and  fpeaking 
the  genuine  dictates  of  the  heart,  engender  debate  and  faflion, 
it  is  I'carce  poflible  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation* 
Men  acquire  prejudices  from  the  licence  of  defending  opinions 
originally  fuggefted  by  caprice,  or  advanced  for  the  fake  of  dif- 
putation  ;  refiftance  renders  them  bigotted  in  error.  It  is  al- 
moft  inconceivable  by  what  trivial  motives  the  paffions  are  in- 
fluenced.* Our  entertaining  favourable  fentiments  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  adminiftration,  occafions  our  thinking  better  of 
the  nature  of  the  government.  An  obligation  to  the  monarch, 
friendfhip  for  the  perfon  of  the  minifter,  the  countenance  given 
to  ourfelves  or  our  friends,  and  even  the  glare  of  public  prof- 
perity  and  national  vidlory,  intirely  change  theafpeftof  the  po- 
litical ceconomy,  and  perfuade  us  of  the  excellency  of  that  con- 
ftitution,  which  we  regarded  as  corrupt  and  depraved.  To 
enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  contribute  to  warp  the  in- 
tegrity of  political  writers  would  be  unnecelTary ;  one  need 
only  confult  his  own  bofom,  look  into  books,  or  converfe  with 
mankind,  to  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  true  idea  of 
the  merit  of  any  particular  focial  inftitution  ;  we  are  therefore 
the  lefs  furprifed  at  the  prejudices  of  our  ingenious  author, 
which  immediately  ftrike  the  imagination  of  the  intelligent 
reader. 

Under  the  name  of  Sumatra  is  (hadowed  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  civil  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  manner 
which  evinces  the  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjeft,  a 
friend  to  liberty,  a  ftrenuous  patriot,  and  a  man  of  virtue  and 
undcrftanding,  feduced  however  into  a  vein  of  fatireon  thepre- 
fent  times,  by  that  natural  veneration  in  which  we  hold  pad 
ages.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  irreligious  and  im- 
moral writings  patronized  by  the  great,  or  countenanced  by 
the  public,  as  this  writer  affirms.  We  are  perfuaded  that  reli- 
gion was  never  recommended  from  the  pulpit  with  more  energy, 
and  warmth  of  elocution,  than  at  prefent,  notwithftanding 
our  author*s  opinion,  *  that  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  are 
treated  in  a  frigid  and  enervate  manner,  which  convey  the  idea 
of  the  deliverer's  difbelieving  what  he  pronounces  as  truth.* 
Direftly  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  that  genius  is  in  the  wain 
In  confequence  of  the  decline  of  the  conftitution,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  fcarce  any  period  of  theBritifh  hiftoryhas 
j>raduced  a  greater  variety  of  excellent  writers  in  religion,  ethics, 
politics,  hiftory,  fcience,  and  polite  literature;  certaio  we  are, 
•.  that 
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that  knowledge  was  never  fo  generally  difFufed.  Dramatic  po/?-- 
try  rofe  at  once  to  perfedion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James ;  the  fcience  of  government  made  vaft  advances  under  Oliver 
and  the  fecond  Charles ;  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  is  celebrated 
for  elegant  and  correal  writing  ;  that  of  the  firft  George  for 
aftonilhing  difcoveries  in  geometry  and  phyfics;  but  to  the  pre- 
fent  times  we  muft  allow  the  union  and  univerfality  of  every 
fubjed  of  tafte,  genius,  and  knowledge.  It  is  true,  that  no 
age  ever  poured  forth  fuch  a  deluge  of  wretched  publications  ; 
but  this  we  ought  to  afcribe  rather  to  the  multiplicity  of  writers 
than  to  the  decline  of  genius. 

The  author  has  indulged  a  luxuriant  fancy  in  the  fubfequent 
pidure  of  the  age  :  *  The  minds  of  men,  deprived  of  the  vi- 
gour of  confcious  worth  and  public  countenance,  like  plants 
fecluded  from  the  funihine  and  free  air,  ran  into  meagre  heights, 
and  all  their  (hoots  and  blolToms  indicated  the  fickly  and  declin- 
ing ftate  within.  The  wide  and  comprehenfive  views  of  genius 
which  embraces  all  things  mental  and  material,  and  combines 
with  marvellous  (kill  the  properties  of  nature  into  fyllem,  was 
imknown.  Men  were  employed  in  the  minutiae  of  refearch, 
and  in  dlfcovering  the  particulars  of  that  great  chain  which' 
holds  all  things  together ;  all  which  were  left  in  detached  and 
feparate  links,  without  tracing  the  means  by  which  they  were 
united.  Philofophy  was  fribbled  into  raree-(how,  and  qulrb 
puzzled  in  paradox,  or  disfigured  by  quaintnefs, 

«  Blarted  by  the  baneful  influence  of  corruption,  that  per- 
vafive  fpirit,  which  penetrates  through  all  the  regions  of  imagi^ 
nation,  and  culls  its  moft  exquifite  produftions,  and  which  had 
charadterized  the  ancient  literati  of  Sumatia  with  its  moft 
diftinguifhed  favours,  beyond  the  other  nations  of  Ada,  was 
no  more.  In  their  poetic  performances  all  was  little,  trite, 
pointed  or  fantaftic.  Their  dramatic  writers  no  longer  com- 
bined their  charaflers  from  the  flriking  qualities  of  mankind, 
which  eternally  exift  ;  but  copied  what  they  faw.  In  comedy, 
fingularity  of  demeanor,  the  individual  perfonage,  and  the  mo- 
mentary folly,  were  the  fubjefts  on  which  they  exercifed  their 
talents.  To  laugh  was  all  the  end ;  and  little  more  than  mi- 
mickry  the  means. 

•  In  tragedy,  all  confifted  of  mediocrity.  That  great  dif^ 
tindlive  manner  which  made  each  perfonage  itfelf,  and  could 
become  no  other ;  which  in  all  the  variety  of  incident  ftili 
charafterized  the  condu£t  thereof,  was  extindl.  Trick  and 
theatric  fcenery  were  deftined  to  fupply  that  deficiency. 
No  audience  trembled  at  the  pronunciation  of  fentiment?, 
which  (hot  horror  through  the  foul,  or  melted  with  pathetic 
thrill  at  virtue  in  diftrefs.  The  whole  was  either  one  level  of 
indifference,  which,  like  dreams  in  flat  countries,  fcarce  mov- 
ing 
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ing  themfelves,  move  nothing  as  they  fleep  along.  Or  loud  in 
cxplofive  rant,  like  cannon  charged  with  powder  only,  was 
noify  without  cfFeft. 

*  In  fa£t,  reprefentations  like  the  ancient,  had  they  been  pro- 
duced, would  no  longer  have  met  the  encouragement  of  the 
Great.  The  punifhmcnt  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue  were  of- 
fenfive  to  their  confcious  fenfations.  The  quavers  of  an  eu- 
nuch's throat,  devoid  of  all  that  is  influential  in  native  harmo- 
ny ;  pantomime  and  diftorted  dance,  engaged  their  attention, 
were  rewarded  and  admired.  Pimps,  pandars,  parafites,  fid- 
lers,  buffoons,  and  gamefters,  filled  the  tables  of  the  opulent  and 
noble,  whilft  genius,  forlorn  and  deftitute,  languiihed  in  the 
dreary  cell  of  indigence. 

*  The  nobles  and  the  rich  plebeians  no  longer  applying  them- 
felves to  ftudy,  that  manly  eloquence  and  force  of  argument, 
which  had  formerly  adorned  the  fenate,  were  no  more.  Public 
fpeaking  dwindled  into  fophiftry  and  fpecious  palliative,  to  con- 
ceal the  approach  of  that  ruin  which  the  Demagogi  were  com- 
pleting ;  or  puffed  into  turgid  invedive,  decked  with  florid  ina- 
nity and  falfe  metaphor,  was  fonoroufly  poured  forth  againfl:  , 
thofe  m^n  whofe  meafures  they  decried/ 

In  the  firfi:  chapter  of  his  hiftory,  this  ingenious  writer  has 
blazoned  the  excellencies  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  in  the 
ilrongefl:  and  moft  beautiful  colours,  without  exceeding  the  li- 
mits of  reality.  He  has  defcribed  the  prerogatives  of  the  diffe- 
rent eftates,  and  their  mutual  tendency  to  the  confervation  of 
liberty,  like  an  able  politician,  animated  by  his  fubjedl.  Nor 
is  he  lefs  entertaining  and  inftrudive  in  his  review  of  the  exe- 
cutive, than  of  the  legiflative  power.  Every  department  of 
the  government  opens  a  field  for  the  moft  ingenious  reflexions. 
The  furvey  which  he  takes  of  the  religion  of  the  Sumatrans  in 
the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  orthodoxy  and 
true  piety  ;  but  we  could  wifli  he  had  omitted  his  metaphyfical 
explications  of  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
portrait  of  the  ancient  manners,  genius,  and  employments  of 
the  Sumatrans,  we  fear  is  ideal,  and  as  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  as  to  any  preceding  generation ;  nor  can  we  acede  in- 
tirely  to  the  principles  on  which  he  founds  the  decline  of  the 
conftitution,  and  the  depravation  of  genius  and  manners.  How- 
ever, we  muft  confefs,  that  the  flcetch  he  exhibits  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  hiftory,  from  the  days  of  the  firft  Charles  to  the  acceflion 
of  his  prcfent  majefty,  is  extremely  fpirited,  though  poffibly 
ill-natured  and  partial.  " 

We  cannot  refrain  from  prefenting  the  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing fenfible  refle£lion  on  certain  changes  wrought  of  late 
years  in  the  laws  of  the  Sumatrans : 

'  The 
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*  The  king's  agent  had  obtruded  the  privilege  of  comnrieft'- 
cing  profecutions  in  his  majelly's  name  againil  all  fuch  mart, 
whom  the  miniftry  might  pleafe  to  accufe ;  and  even  without  alk- 
ing  leave  fr  >m  the  judges.  By  thefe  means,  whatever  perfort 
in  favour  of  his  country,  might  manifeft  by  his  literary  publi- 
cations, the  injurious  conduft  of  minifters,  was  expofed  to  be 
at  much  expence  in  preparing  his  defence,  though  at  the  mo- 
ment of  trial  he  was  fure  of  appearing  innocent.  Againft  fuch 
proceedings  he  had  no  redrefs  by  the  cuftoms  of  Sumatra,  be- 
caufe  the  procefs  was  carried  on  by  the  king,  who  paid  no 
cofts.  And  his  guiltleflhefs,  though  it  availed  hini  againft  legal 
punirtiment,  was  ineffe^ual  againft  malice  and  expenCe.  In 
coTifequence  of  this  privilege  in  that  agent,  the  fubjedts  were 
leaft  protedled  from  injury,  where  it  was  moft  required.  Few, 
therefore,  had  inclination  to  write  in  their  countr/s  defence  ; 
and  wafte  their  money  to  fhield  themfelves  from  power,  for  the 
l^ke  of  truth.  And  it  was  '•uinous  to  thofe  who  dared  to  de- 
clare their  fentiments,  and  poffeffed  not  wherewithal  to  efFeft 
their  vindication*  This,  then,  was  a  cireumftance  highly  op- 
preflive  of  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  truths  and  of  all  liberties, 
and  ftrangely  contradidory  to  the  genius  of  the  conftitution. 

*  Even  the  plebeian  part  of  the  tribunal,  that  reftraint  to  the 
(inifter  exercife  of  authority  in  the  eftabliflied  judges,  loft,  by 
degrees,  its  falutary  efFe£t.  It  had  been  too  long  a  fatal  cuftom 
in  profecutions  of  the  crown,  for  writings  offenfive  to  minifters 
to  direft  the  plebeians.  Not  to  judge  of  the  criminality  of  the 
publication ;  but  whether  the  perfon  accufed  was,  or  was  not 
the  author  of  it :  a  cireumftance  not  only  contradictory  to  that 
inftitution  of  the  plebeian  part  of  the  tribunal,  againft  the 
verdift  of  which  the  judge  could  r^ot  legally  decide  ;  but  even  to 
far  fubver five  thereof.  And  this  incapacity  of  lawfully  depart- 
jnj  from  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  plebeians,  is  a  demonftra- 
tion,  that  they  not  only  determined  of  the  exiftencfe  of  thofe 
^dlions,  which  were  brought  before  them,  but  of  their  legali- 
ty alfo.  The  power  of  deciding  whether  a  fa(fl  has,  or  has 
not,  been  committed,  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed  criminal,  can  con- 
ftitute  no  part  of  judicial  enquiry.  It  can  be  no  crime  to  write 
a  book,  but  an  offenfive  book.  And,  as  that  ofFenfivenefs  is  the 
caufe  of  acufation ;  fo  is  it  the  objed  of  the  plebeian  judg- 
ment, 

*  Notwithftanding  the  plebeians  were  equally  judges  of  the 
law  as  of  the  fadl,  and  fworn  to  give  their  verdift  according  tof 
evidence ;  yet  was  it  a  too  common  caufe  of  complaint,  that 
the  influence  of  power  outweighed  the  love  of  truth  and  juf^ 
tice;  andthat  men  were  pronounced  guilty,  where  no  witnef? 
jhad  been  called  to  give  teftimony  relative  to  guilt. 

'  la 
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'  In  all  caufes  where  power  had  malignancy  or  oppreflion  in 
view,  the  men  who  were  deftined  to  that  important  duty  were 
feledled  from  amongft  thofe  whofe  principles  were  confenta- 
neous  thereto  ;  or  whofe  livelihood  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
minifter.  When,  if  peradventure,  they  poftponed  all  inte- 
refted  confiderations  to  the  love  of  juftice,  and  delivered  a  ?er- 
did  difcordant  to  the  caufe  of  the  profecution,  they  were  fent 
back  to  reconfider  the  fubjeft;  under  Which  circumllance  fev^r 
preferved  the  refbiution  of  perfifting  in  their  former  declara- 
tion. 

*  In  affairs,  where  power  was  not  concerned,  as  corruption 
had  almofi:  univerfally  tainted  the  nation,  the  plebeians  who 
were  engaged  on  judicial  occafions,  too  often  followed  the 
emotions  of  private  fentiments  rather  than  the  evidence  of  fadls ; 
and  too  frequently,  where  the  laws  were  explicit  and  exprefs, 
the  judgment  was  violent  and  urtjuft. 

*  From  confiderations  of  thefe  circumftances,  io  fubverfive 
of  the  very  exiftence  of  a  free  ftate,  the  S-jmatrans  grew  timid 
in  their  reprehenfions  of  public  condudl;  and  fhrunk  froni  ex- 
plaining to  their  fellow -fubjeds  the  caufes  of  oppreflion  and 
the  means  of  remedying  thehi,  left  the  vindidive  wrath  of  mi- 
nifterial  poWer  might  purfue  them  to  deftruftion.' 

In  thefe  rtfledions  we  imagine  we  can  trace  the  hand  of  a 
writer,  who  has  himfelf  fuffered  in  confcquence  of  this  inroad 
on  the  liberties  of  juries  ;  a  writer  whom  we  have  formerly 
cenfured  with  freedom,  and  we  now  applaud  without  referve, 
becaufe  he  has  feleded  a  fubjedl  perfe£lly  fuited  to  his  talents,  and 
expreffed  his  fentiments  with  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  good 
citizen,  without  attempting  to 'acquire  popularity  by  inflamma- 
tory declamation. 

As  we  form  no  pretenfions  to  infallibility,  we  may  very  pof- 
fibly  be  miftaken  in  our  conjedlure  ;  we  hope,  however,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  we  are  influenced  folely  by  the 
merit  of  the  produdions  that  come  before  us,  without  regard 
to  perfons  or  circumftances. 

P.  S.  Since  this  article  was  written,  It  appearS)  as  we  appre- 
hended, that  Dr.  Shebbeare  is  author  of  this  performance. 


Art.  V.  The  Citizen  of  the  World  ;  or.  Letters  from  a  Chinefe 
Philofopher,  refiding  in  London,  to  his  Friends  in  the  Eajl,  In 
2  Vols,     iimo,     Pr.   6s.     Newbery. 

TH  E  remarkers  upon  human  nature  multiply  fo  faft,  that 
all  the  variety,  inconfiftency,  and  contradidion  of  human 
adion,  fcarce  furnifh  room  for  new  obferva^ions.     Every  pallion, 
appetite,  and  minute  fpring  of  condud,  hath  been  fo  accurately 
Vol.  XllJ.  May  1761.  Cc  defcribed. 
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defcribed,  that  nothing  more  remains  for  men  of  genius  tlisff 
to  produce  new  combinations  of  old  thoughts,  inftead  of  ori- 
ginal ideas.  To  anextenfive  reader,  the  only  novelty  that  ap- 
pears in  any  recent  publication,  confifts  in  the  neatnefs  of  ex- 
prelfion,  the  peculiar  application  of  a  trite  refledion,  and  the 
perfpicuity  of  arrangement ;  fubtradl  the  original  fentiment 
from  a  folio  volume,  and  it  may  be  comprized  in  a  fix-penny 
pnmphlet.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  artifts,  but  in  the  fubjeft^ 
which  confines  genius  10  mere  modification.  Human  nature  is 
now  as  flale  a  topic  as  the  memory  of  an  academician,-  which 
admits  only  of  the  fame  panegyric  ftrcwed  over  the  aihes  of 
twenty  others  of  the  fraternity. 

Were  we  to  examine  thefe  refle<flions  of  our  Citizen  of  tht 
World  by  the  ftandard  of  originality,  our  pleafure  would  be 
greatly  dlminilhed  ;but  let  us  view  them  with  regard  to  utility, 
and  we  muft  confefs  their  merit.  What  feems  cloying  to  an 
hundred  perfons  of  faftidious  appetites,  may  prove  wholcfome 
delicious  nourifhmcnt  to  thoufands.  Thefe  letters,  if  we  mif- 
take  not,  made  their  firft:  appearance  in  a  dally  news-paper, 
and  were  neceflariiy  calculated  to  the  meridian  of  the  multi- 
tude, although  they  greatly  furpafs  any  late  publications  of  the 
fame  nature,  both  indidion  andlentiment.  This  circumftance 
alone  would  fufficiently  plead  the  author's  excufe,  had  he  need 
of  an  apology  ;  that  genius  muft  be  fruitful,  indeed,  which  can 
fupply  fuch  a  variety  of  taftes  with  daily  entertainment.  It  is 
rather  extraordinary,  that  the  philofophic  Lien  Chi  Ahatrgi  could 
handle  fo  many  topics  agreeably,  and  fuftain  the  fatigue  of  fcr 
Jong  a  courfe  without  wearinefs,  than  that  he  has  fomerimes 
ftuinbled.  All  his  obfervations  are  marked  with  good  fenfe, 
genius  frequently  breaks  the  fetters  of  reftraint,  and  humour 
is  fometimes  fuccefsfully  employed  to  enforce  the  dilates  of 
jreafon.  For  a  fpecimen  of  this  laft  taknt,  we  ihall  beg  leave 
to  tranfcribe  the  following  imitation  of  a  gazette,  not  as  the  beft 
extraft  we  could  make  to  our  purpofe,  but  the  (horteft  thar 
now  occurs. 

*  Naples,  We  have  lately  dug  wp  here  a  cnrfous  Etrufcanf 
monument,  broke  in  two  in  the  raifing.  The  charafters  are 
fcarce  vifible ;  but  Nugofi,  the  learned  antiquary,  fuppofes  it 
to  have  beenereOed  in  honour  of  Picus,  a  Latin  king,  as  one 
of  the  lines  may  be  plainly  diftinguiflied  to  begin  with  a  P»  It 
is  hoped  this  difcovery  will  produce  fomething  valuable,  as  the 
literati  of  our  twelve  academies  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  dif- 
quifition. 

'  Pifa.  Since  father  Fudgi,  prior  of  St.  Gilbert's,  has  gone 
fo  refide  at  Rome,  no  miracles  have  been  performed  at  the 
llirine  of  St.  Gilbert;  the  devout  begin  to  grow  uneafy,  and 
fome  begin  actually  to  fear  that  St.  Gilbert  has  forfaken  then^ 
with  the  reverend  father.  *  Lucca* 
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^  tttcca.  T^he  adriiinirtrators  of  our  ferene  republic  have 
frequent  conferences  upon  the  part  they  flial!  take  in  the*pre- 
JTeht  commotions  of  Europe/  Some  are  for  fending  a  body  of 
i^heir  troops,  confifting  of  one  company  of  foot,  and  fix  horfc- 
men,  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  emprefs-queen  ; 
others  are  ftrenuous  aflerters  of  the  Prufiian  intereft  :  what 
turn  thefe  debates  may  take,  time  only  can  difcover.  How- 
ever, certain  it  is,  we  Ihall  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  campaign,  feventy-five  armed  men,  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  two  drummers  of  great  experience. 

'  Spain,  Yefterday  the  new  king  fhevved  himfelf  to  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  after  having  ftaid  half  an  hour  in  his  balcony,  re- 
tired to  the  royal  apartment.  The  night  concluded  on  this  ex- 
traordinary occafion  with  illuminatiotis,  and  other  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy. 

*  The  queen  is  more  beaiitiful  than  therifingfun,  and  reck- 
oned one  of  the  firft  wits  in  Europe  :  fhe  had  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  the  readinefs  of  her  invention,  and  her 
ikili  in  repartee  lately  at  court.  The  duke  of  Lerma,  coming 
up  to  her  with  a  low  bow  and  d  fmile,  and  prefenting  a  nofe- 
gay  fet  with  diamonds,  Madarhy  cries  he,  I  am  your  mojl  obedient 
humble  fervant.  Ob,  Sir,  replies  the  queen,  without  any  promp- 
ter, or  the  leaft  hefitation,  Pm 'Very  proud  of  the 'very  great  ho^ 
ineur  you  do  me.  Upon  which  (he  made  a  low  curtfy,  and  all 
the  courtiers  fell  a  laughing  at  thfc  readinefs  and  the  fmarlnefs 
bf  her  reply. 

*  Lijbom  Yeilerday  We  had  an  auto  da  fe,  at  which  were 
burned  three  young  women  accufed  of  herefy,  one  of  them  of 
^xquifite  beauty  ;  two  Jews,  and  an  old  woman,  convi<^ed  of 
being  a  witch  :  one  of  the  friars  who  attended  this  laft,  re- 
ports, that  he  faw  the  devil  fly  out  of  her  at  the  ftake  in  the 
ihape  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  populace  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion with  great  good  humour,  joy,  and  fincere  devotion. 

*  Our  merciful  fguereign  has  been  for  fome  time  pad  recovered 
bf  his  fright  :  though  fo  atrocious  an  attempt  deferved  to  ex- 
terminate half  the  nation,  yet  he  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  fpare  the  lives  of  his  fubjeds,  and  not  above  five  hundred 
have  been  broke  upon  the  wheel,  or  otherwifc  executed  upon 
this  horrid  occadon. 

«  Vienna.  We  have  received  certain  advices  that  a  patty  of 
twenty  thoufand  Auftrians,  having  attacked  a  much  fuperior 
body  of  Prufliians,  put  them  all  to  flight,  and  took  the  reft 
prifoners  of  war. 

C  C  :6  «  Serlin, 
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•  Berlin,  We  have  received  certain  advices  that  a  party  of 
twenty  thoufand  Pruflians,  having  attacked  a  much  fuperior 
body  of  Aullrians,  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  a  great  num- 
ber of  prifoners,  with  their  military  cheft,  cannon,  and  bag*- 
gage. 

*  Though  we  have  not  fucceeded  this  campaign  to  ©urwilb- 
es ;  yet,  when  we  think  of  him  who  commands  us,  we  relt  in 
fecurity  :  while  we  lleep,  our  king  is  watchful  for  our  fafety. 

*  Paris.  We  (hall  foon  ftrike  a  fignal  blow.  We  have  fe- 
venteen  flat-bottom'd  boats  at  Havre.  The  people  are  in  ex- 
cellent fpirits,  and  our  minifters  make  no  difficulty  of  raifing 
the  fupplies. 

*  We  are  all  undone  ;  the  people  are  difcontented  to  the 
laft  degree ;  the  minifters  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
moft  rigorous  methods  to  raife  the  expences  of  the  war. 

*  Ourdiftreflesare  great ;  but  madam  Pompadour  continues 
to  fupply  our  king,  who  is  now  growing  old,  with  a  frelh  lady 
every  night.  His  health,  thank  heaven,  is  ftill  pretty  well; 
nor  is  he  in  the  leaft  unfit,  as  was  reported,  for  any  kind  of 
royal  exercitation.  He  was  fo  frighted  at  the  affair  of  Damien, 
that  his  phyficians  were  apprehenfive  left  his  reafon  (hould  fuf- 
fer,  but  that  wretch's  tortures  foon  compofed  the  kingly  terrors 
of  his  breaft. 

*  England.  Wanted  an  ufher  to  an  academy.  N,  B.  He 
muft  be  able  to  read,  drefs  hair,  and  muft  have  had  the  fmall 
pox. 

*  Dublin.  We  hear  that  there  is  a  benevolent  fubfcription  oa 
foot  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  who  are 
great  patrons  of  merit,  in  order  to  aflift  Black  and  All  Black, 
in  his  conteft  with  the  Padderen  mare. 

«  We  hear  from  Germany  that  prince  Ferdinand  has  gained 
a  complete  viftory,  and  taken  twelve  kettle  drums,  five  ftan- 
dards,  and  four  waggons  of  ammunition  prifoners  of  war. 

*  Edinburgh,  We  are  pofitive  when  we  fay  that  Saunders 
McGregor,  who  was  lately  executed  for  horfe-ftealing,  is  not  a 
Scotchman,  but  born  in  Carrickfergus. 

In  courfe  of  this  correfpondence  between  Z/f«  C^/ and  his 
friends,  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  ingenious  criticifms 
upon  men  and  books,  which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fpecify,  as 
we  nioft  heartily  recommend  the  whole  performance  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  our  readers. 


Art. 
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Art.  VI.    Remarks  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry,     By  Daniel  Webb, 
Efq-j     8i/<?.     Pr.  3i.     Dodfley. 

TH  E  arts,  as  it  has  been  long  fince  obferved,  are  knit 
together  by  one  common  chain;  and  a  tafte  for  one  ge- 
nerally produces  a  tafte  for,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  other. 
We  were  naturally  led  therefore  to  expedl,  that  the  famefineima- 
gination,  and  correft  judgment,  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Webb^'s 
Remarks  on  Painting,  publilhed  fome  time  (ince,  would  (hine 
forth  with  equal  luftrc  in  the  performance  now  before  us, 
which  contains  obfervations  on  the  beauties  of  poetry,  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which,  when  well  executed,  is  a 
fpecies  of  writing,  perhaps,  of  all  the  moft  agreeable.  After  a 
few  general  reflexions  on  rhime  and  blank  verfe,  the.  latter  of 
which  our  author  agrees  with  all  men  of  tafte  and  judgment, 
to  prefer  to  the  former  ;  he  proceeds  in  the  perfon  of  Eugenio 
to  make  a  plirticular  enquiry  into  the  beauties  of  verfification, 
and  to  determine  from  them  the  merits  of  its  feveral  modes  :, 
for  this  purpofe  he  divides  the  harmony  of  verfification  into  two 
kinds,  the  firft  confifting  in  a  general  flow  of  verfe,  moft 
pleafmg  to  the  ear,  but  independent  on  the  fenfe  ;  the  fecond, 
in  bringing  the  found  or  meafure  of  the  verfe  to  correfpond 
with,  and  accompany'  the  idea  :  the  former  may  be  called  a 
verbal  harmony,  the  latter  a  fentimental.  He  obferves,  that 
on  examining  Mr.  Pope's  verfes,  we  fliall  find,  that  in  eighteen 
out  of  twenty  of  them,  the  paufes  reft  on  the  fourth  and  laft, 
or  the  fifth  and  laft  fyllables,  and  that,  almoft  without  excep- 
tion, the  period  is  divided  into  two  equal  lines,  and,  as  it  were, 
Jjnk'd  by  the  rhyme  into  a  couplet.     For  example, 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole, 
Whofe  body  Nature  is,  ||  and  God  the  foul ; 
That  chang'd  thro'  all,  jj  and  yet  in  all  the  fame. 
Great  in  the  Earth,  ||  as  in  the -^therial  frame; 
Warms  in  the  fun,  ||  refreflies  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  ftars,  ||  and  blofl!bms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  thro'  all  life,  |i  extends  thro'  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  ii  operates  unfpent." 

E/Jay  on  Man, 

«  Every  ear  muft  feel  the  ill  effed  of  the  monotony  in  thefe 
lines ;  the  caufe  of  it  is  obvious ;  this  verfe  confifts  of  ten  fyl- 
lables, or  five  feet :  when  the  paufe  falls  on  the  fourth  fyllable, 
we  fliall  find,  that  we  pronounce  the  fix  laft  in  the  fame  time 
that  we  do  the  four  firft  ;  fo  that  the  couplet  is  not  only  divided 
into  two  equal  lines,  but  each  line,  with  refpedl  to  time,  is  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts 

C  c  3  As, 
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As. 
"  Warms  in  the  fun,  ||  refrelheS  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  flars,  |j  and  bloflbms  in  the  trees.'* 

*  Or  elfe,  the  paufe  falls  on  the  fifth  fy liable,  and  then  the  lin^ 
is  divided  with  a  mechanic  exaftnefs : 

As, 
**  Spreads  undivided,  j|  operates  unfpent.*' 

Though  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Webb,  that  e'very  ear. 
muji  feel  the  monotony  of  thefe  lines,  it  may  notwithJlanding  be 
faid,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pope,  that  the  divifion  of  the  line  into^ 
two  equal  parts,  though  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  'verbal  harmony, 
inay  yet,  in  fome  meafure,  promote  the  fentimental,  by  keep- 
ing the  ideas  more  diftinft,  and  confequently  iniprefling  them 
more  ftrongly  on  the  mind  ;  that  mechanic  exaSinefs^  which  our 
author  complains  of,  and  which  indeed  gives  an  air  of  fiiffnefs 
to  the  numbers,  has  its  advantage  in  ethic  poetry,  which  re- 
quires the  utmoft  brevity,  precifion,  and  regularity.  The 
fentimenis  comprized  in  the  following  line, 

**  Spreads  undivided,  operates  unfpent." 

might  perhaps  have  been  more  poetically,  but  could  not  be 
more  clearly  or  more  concifely  exprcffed. 

Our  author,  fpeaking  a  few  pages  after  of  Mr.  Addifon,  ob- 
ferves  with  great  truth,  that  accuftomed  as  he  was  to  the  fecure 
monotony  of  the  couplet,  he  had  neither  the  genius  to  bear 
him  through,  nor  courage  to  attempt  the  unbounded  variety 
of  the  Miltonic  meafures.  This^  Mr.  Webb  illuftrates  by  a 
very  pretty  fimile:  *  Birds  (fays  he)  of  a  weak  flight,  move 
always  in  a  line  ;  but  the  eagle,  wonderful  in  his  foarings,  (hews 
in  his  very  ftoopsthe  power  of  his  wing.'  He  then  gives  us  a 
quotation  from  Milton,  and  remarks  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
ihime  is  not  formed  for  thofe  fine  gradations  which  blank  verfe 
is  capable  of,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  famenefs  in 
its  flow,  every  fentiment,  of  what  nature  foever,  comes  equally 
recommended  to  the  ear,  and  of  courfe  to  our  attention. 

In  treating  the  fecond  part  of  his  fubjefl,  fentimevtal  harmony^ 
our  author  borrows  his  examples-  from  Shakefpear,  who,  he 
fays,  when  he  attends  to  it,  is  in  this  refped  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  any  of  our  Englifh  poets.  He  then  quote?,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  the  celebrated  fpeech  of  king  John  to  Hubert, 
when  he  firft  opens  to  him  his  defigns  on  the  life  of  Arthur: 

"  Good  friend,  thou  hafl:  no  caufe,  &c." 

where  Mr.  Webb  obferves  there  is  a  general  agreement  between 

the  found,  or  rather  the  movement  of  the  verfe,  and  the  idea 

2  which 
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tvhich  It  conveys.  The  beauties  of  Shakefpear's  verfification* 
our  author  fays,  appear  accidental  when  they  are  moft  artifi- 
cial ;  and  yet  thefe  arts  pafs  unnoticed  in  him,  while  they  are 
celebrated  in  poets  of  inferior  merit.  *  The  caufe  of  this 
(fays  Mr.  Webb)  may  be,  that  we  more  readily  obferve  any 
artifice  in  the  management  of  the  founds,  when  we  arc  not 
much  afi^eded  by  the  ideas.*  This  is  a  very  true  and  juft  ob^ 
fervation. 

Our  author  fupports  his  opinion  of  Shakefpear's  great  art 
and  contrivance  in  the  management  of  his  numbers,  by  feveral 
quotations  from  his  works,  where  he  obfervcs  we  may  always 
trace  the  influence  of  his  feelings,  and  find  that  ihey  ifl'ume  a 
regularity  and  harmony  in  proportion  as  he  was  interefted  in 
the  effeds.  In  oppofition,  however,  to  what  Mr.  Webb  has 
here  advanced  concerning  Shakefpear's  art,  m^ny  we  believe 
will  ftill,  as  his  own  Afpafia  obferves,  elleem  it  rather  cafual 
than  artificial  j  nor  can  we,  indeed,  ever  bring  ourfelves  to 
imagine,  that  a  genius  fo  warm  and  lively,  could  ever  ftoop 
to  fcan  his  vcrfes  on  his  fingers,  and  to  ftop  the  career  of  his 
rapid  imagination,  to  dwell  on  paufes  and  fyllables.  Where 
the  fancy  is  fruitful,  and  the  judgment  mature,  language  will 
inevitably  follow  fentiment,  and  be  conformable  to  it  j 

Et  'VOX  ^  verba  fequuntHr. 

Mr.  Webb's  fecond  dialogue  treats  of  the  qualities  requifite 
to  the  formation  of  a  poet,  of  genius,  tarte,  wit,  and  inven- 
tion ;  of  the  fuperiority  of  poetry  to  painting ;  its  correfj)on- 
dence  with  mufic  ;  the  beauty  of  order ;  the  pathetic,  and  the 
fublime.  With  regard  to  each  of  thefe  we  meet  with  many 
judicious  and  fenfible  reflexions.  He  obferves,  that  •  the  dif- 
tindive  property  of  genius  is  to  furprize,  either  by  original 
beauty,  or  greatnefs  in  the  idea.  Thefe  are  the  mafter-fprings ; 
but  there  are  others  which  are  fubordinate  :  for  a  fuperior 
genius  will  io  drefs  the  moft  common  thought,  or  familiar 
image,  as  to  give  it  fome  unexpeded  advantage  ;  by  which  it 
becomes  apparently,  if  not  really,  original :  the  refult  is  the 
fame  ;  we  arefurprized ;  every  fiich  efFed  implies  a  degree  of 
novelty,  and,  confequently,  of  invention.' 

Having  occafion  to  quote  from  Milton  thofe  fine  lines,  which 
contain  a  defcription  of  Satan's  return  to  hell,  he  afterwards 
very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  *  fuch  images  as  are  in  motion, 
and  which,  by  a  gradual  enlargement,  keep  our  fenfes  in  fuf- 
penfe,  are  more  interefting  than  thofe,  which  owe  their  power 
to  a  fingle  impreflion,  and  are  perfed  at  their  firft  appearance. 
Wh^re  there  can  be  no  gradation  in  an  objed,  its  iniuence  on 
the  mind  is  immediately  determined. 

C  c  4  «  In 
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'  In  this  obfervation,  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  the  principal 
beauties  in  Paradife  Loft  have  been  naturally  thrown  on  the 
perfon  of  Satan,  To  defcribe  a  permanent  and  unchangeable 
glory,  is  to  paint  without  (hades;  the  fun  is  more  delightful  in 
its  fetting,  than  in  its  meridian.  The  divine  Perfeftion,  pure  and 
Angelic  natures,  can  have  no  clouds,  no  contrafts;  they  are 
all  one  blaze.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  the  defcription  of  fallen 
Greatnefs ;  of  diminiflied  and  interrupted  fplendor  ;  of  a  fu- 
perior  nature  funk  and  difgraced,  but  emerging  at  intervals 
from  its  degradation.  This  is  a  fubjeft  (o  truly  poetic  ;  it  gives 
rife  to  fuch  a  train  of  fluftuating  images,  that,  let  the  object 
be  ever  fo  obnoxious,  if  the  danger,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be 
I'emote,  it  feizes  on  the  imagination,  all  calmer  confiderations 
are  thrown  afide,  arid  the  fenfes  are  hurried  away  beyond  the 
reach  of  refleftion.' 

The  following  obfervation  which  Mr.  Webb  makes  on 
Shakefpear,  will  convince  our  readers  that  he  is  an  excellent 
critic: 

*  It  is  obfervable  (fays  he)  that  the  fame  critics,  who  con- 
demn fo  much  in  Shakefpear  a  negledl  of  the  unities,  are  equally 
forward  in  acknowledging  the  fingular  energy  and  beauty  of 
his  fentiments.  Now,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  fault  which 
they  cenfure,  is  the  principal  fource  of  the  beauties  which  they 
admire.  For,  as  the  poet  was  not  confined  to  an  unity  and 
fimplicity  of  aftion,  he  created  incidents  in  proportion  to  the 
promptnefs  and  vivacity  of  his  genius.  Hence,  his  fentiments 
fpring  from  motives  exquifitely  fitted  to  produce  them  :  to  this 
they  owe  that  original  fpirit,  that  commanding  energy,  which 
overcome  the  improbabilities  of  the  fcene;  and  tranfport  the 
heart  in  defiance  of  the  underftanding.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  juiVify  our  poet  in  all  his  exceffes.  It  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
he  has  often  carried  the  indulgence  of  his  genius  much  too  far  : 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a  rigid  obfervance  of  the  dramatic 
unities  is  not  free  from  objedlions :  for,  as  no  one  fimple  and  con- 
fined aftion  can  furnifh  many  incidents,  and  thofe,  fuch  as 
they  are,  muft  tend  to  one  common  point,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  there  muft  be  a  famenefs  and  uniformity  in  the  fentiments. 
What  muft  be  the  refult  of  this  ?  Why,  narration  is  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  the  adion  ;  the  weaknefs  in  the  manners 
fupplied  by  elaborate  defcriptions  ;  and  the  quick  and  lively' 
turns  of  paflion  are  loft  in  the  detail,  and  pomp  of  declama- 
tion.' 

We  would  recommend  this  remark  to  the  perufal  of  our 
modern  tragedy  writers,  who  are  grown  fo  fond  of  imitating 
the  dull  regularity  and  declamation  of  the  French  drama. 

There 
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There  are  many  other  fcnfible  and  judicious  remarks,  of 
equal  truth  and  beauty,  interfperfed  through  Mr.  Webb's  ele- 
gant performance,  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  without  any  fault  bu^  that  of  a  fine  day  in  autumn,  of 
being  too  ftiort. 


Art.  VII.  Voyages  from  Afia  to  America,  for  complying  the  Dif- 
coteries  of  the  North-Weji  Coaji  of  AmQnz2i.  To  nuhich  is  pre- 
fxedy  a  Summary  of  the  Voyages  made  by  the  Ruffians  on  the  Fro- 
zen Sea,  in  Search  of  a  North-Eaji  Paffage.  Ser'ving  as  an  Ex- 
planaticn  of  a  Map  of  the  Ruflian  Difco^eries,  publijhed  by  theAca^ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Peterlburgh.  Iranflated  from  the  High 
putch  of  S.  MuUer,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Peterfburgh. 
With  the  Addition  of  three  nenjo  Maps,  By  Thomas  Jefferys, 
Geographer  to  his  Majefy,     j^to.     Pr.  6s,      Jefferys. 

TH  E  public  owes  confiderable  obligation  to  the  editor  of 
this  tranflation  of  the  Ruflian  Voyages,  in  fearch  of  a 
paflage  to  Japan  and  China,  along  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia, 
for  a  ftrenuous  perfeverance  in  elucidating  geography,  by  pro- 
mulgating in  foreign  languages  the  moft  authenticvoyages  writ- 
ten in  the  vernacular  tongue,  procuring  the  beft  charts  of  coafts 
but  little  known,  and  reflefting  new  light  upon  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  commerce  and  navigation, 
not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Europe  in  general.  Although 
the  difcovcries  mentioned  in  this  coUeftion  of  voyages,  by  the 
ingenious  Peterfburgh  profefTor,  do  not  altogether  anfwer  the 
original  intention,  they  feem  to  prove  to  a  demonflration,  that 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  are  feparated  by  an  arm  of 
thefea,  and  a  paiTage  left  open  by  nature  from  the  northern  coafls 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  quite  to  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  Yet  it 
is  probable,  that  this  difcovery  is  rather  curious  than  ufeful,  as 
it  illuflrates  fome  knotty  points  in  geography,  and  may  fur- 
nifli  a  hint  to  fpeculatifts  to  account  for  the  population  of  Ame- 
rica, while  infuperable  difficulties  arife  to  fruftrate  all  attempts 
of  converting  it  to  the  benefit  of  commerce.  The  vafl  fhoals 
of  ice  which,  either  fixed  or  floating,  continually  obflruft  the 
nkvigation  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  render  the  pafTage  fo  tedious 
and  perilous,  that  we  may  fafely  prefume  it  will  never  be  at- 
tempted, except  from  motives  of  curiofity,  by  the  maritime 
powers.  The  Rufllans,  though  contiguous,  took  up  near  the 
Ipace  of  three  years  in  failing  from  the  river  Lena,  that  dif- 
charges  itfclf  in  about  the  74th  degree  north  latitude,  in  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  round  the  land  of  Tfchuhfchiy  and  penetrating 
fouthward  to  Kamptfchatka^  in  the  55th  degree;  how  much 
more  diflicult  and  hazardous  muft  it  be  to  Britilli,  French,  or 
' Dutch 
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Dutch  mariners,  on  account  of  the  circuit  along  the  unhofpi. 
table  coaHs  of  Norway  and  Lapland! 

With  refpeftto  the  work  under  confideration,  it  contains  firft, 
a  diftind  account  of  the  voyages,  journies,  and  expeditions, 
made  by  the  Cofl'acs  to  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Afia,  to  gaia  an 
acquaintance  with  the  feverai  barbarous  nations  living  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  roaming  over  an  immenfe 
traft  of  country  in  northern  Afia,  thereby  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  Ruflian  empire;  and  in  the  next  place,  a'relation  of  the 
voyages,  performed  by  order  of  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  and 
the  fucceeding  emprefs,  in  fearch  of  a  paflage  between  Afia 
and  America,  from  the  Frozen  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the 
coafts  of  Kamptfchatka  and  Chinefe  Tartary.  The  narrative  is 
illuftrated  by  a  very  accurate  original  map  of  the  Ruflian  dif- 
coveries,  comprehending  the  Afiatic  Coaft  from  Nova  Zembla 
round  the  Tfchuktfchi  to  Japan,  and  marked  with  the  courfe  of 
the  veflels  from  the  river  Lena  Xo  Kamptfchatka,  and  of  the  cap- 
tains Bering  and  Tchirckow,  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Ame- 
rican coaft,  20  and  24  degrees  north  of  Cape  Conception,  on 
the  coaft  of  California.  Another  very  curious  map  that  adorns 
tthis  colledion  of  voyages,  is  copied  from  a  Japonefe  map  of  the 
world,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  now  de- 
pofited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Only  what  relates  to  the  pr?- 
fent  defign  is  here  delineated ;  but  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve, 
tiow  nearly  the  conjedlures  of  a  people,  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
the  compafs,  unacquainted  with  fcience,  and  little  ikilled  in 
navigation,  coincide  with  the  account  given  by  the  Ruflian  ma- 
riners, and  indeed  the  charts  of  the  beft  geographers  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  and  America.  From  hence  it  may  be 
fairly  argued,  that  fome  native  of  Japan  muft  adlually  have 
performed  the  fame  voyage  northward,  as  Bering  and  Tchirc- 
kow to  the  fouthward,  and  touched  in  his  paflage  not  only 
upon  the  American  coaft  of  California,  but  penetrated  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean  ;  though  we  can  difcover  fome  egregious  blun- 
ders in  defcribing  the  courfe  of  the  land,  as  he  advances  to  the 
northward.  Indeed  we  find  that,  in  fad,  a  veflel  from  Ja- 
pan was  ftranded  on  the  coaft  of  Kamptfchatka  in  the  year 
1729  ;  but  the  map  we  have  mentioned  muft,  from  circum- 
ftances,  have  been  of  much  earlier  date. 

When  Peter  the  Great  had  drawn  up  orders  with  his  own 
hand,  for  trying  anorth-eaft  paflage,  it  was  entirely  unknown 
at  his  court,  that  this  difcovery  had  been  made  above  feventy 
years  before  by  his  CoiTac  fubjeds ;  the  relation  of  which  was 
found  in  the  year  1736,  among  the  archives  of  the  town  of 
Jakiiizk,  capital  of  a  province  on  the  river  Lena.  It  was  in  the 
^year  1636  thefe  exj^editions  by  fi;;^  and  land  were  firft  under- 
taken; 
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taken  ;  the  ColTacs  and  RufTians  pulhing  their  clifcoveries  by 
gentle  gradations  to  the  weftward,  until  they  doubled  the  head- 
land of  Tfchuktfchiy  when  they  proceeded  fouthward  towards 
Kamptjchatka\  a  fpace  that  was  traverfed  at  difftrent  periods, 
jay  diff(;rent  nerfons,  either  by  accident  or  defign.  We  have 
po  room  to  enter  upon  particulars  ;  fufficient  it  is,  that  thecu- 
fious  reader  will  meet  with  great  abundance  of  entertainment, 
not  only  in  purfuing  the  courfe  of  the  difcovery,  and  the  perils 
to  which  the  adventurers  expofed  themfelves,  but  from  the  in- 
tcrfperfed  defcriptions  of  many  barbarous  nations,  differing 
from  all  mankind  befides,  in  cuftoms  and  manners.  What 
ihall  we  think  of  a  people  cloathed  with  duck  (kins,  and  who, 
to  look  beautiful,  pierce  their  cheeks,  nofes  and  lips,  with  the 
large  teeth  of  the  morfe  or  fea  horfe  ?  Let  the  following  ac- 
count furnifh  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole. 

*  The  Korjaki  or  Korasiki,  are  a  pagan  nation,  living  on  the 
weft  and  north  fide  of  the  country  of  Kamtfchatka.  They  are 
beardlcfs,  like  the  Laplanders,  Samojeds,  and  Oftiacks ;  for 
in  the  firft  place,  they  have  naturally  very  little  hair  about  the 
mouth,  and  what  little  they  h^ve  they  pluck  out,  as  do  alfo 
the  Jakuhti,  Tungusii,  and  Kalmucks.  They  are  naturally  a 
good  harmlefs  people,  and  have  no  idols  of  ftone,  wood,  or 
any  other  materials,  as  the  Oftiacks  have.  They  ufe  no  manner 
of  ceremony  in  their  devotion  ;  but  when  they  go  out  a  hunt- 
ing, they  p(ay  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  blefs  them  with  fuc- 
cefs.  However,  they  have  their  Schaamans  or  magicians,  and 
are  a  very  filthy  people.  They  do  not  build  their  huts  on  the 
ground,  but  upon  four  pofts,  like  fome  Armenians,  and  get 
up,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  the  top,  where  they  enter  through 
a  hole.  For  their  necefTary  occafions  they  make  ufe  of  a  tub, 
which  they  have  with  them  in  the  hut,  and,  when  full,  they 
carry  it  out,  and  make  ufe  of  the  fame  tub  to  bring  in  water, 
for  other  occafions :  a  whole  family  will  lie  all  naked  together 
under  one  large  coverlet.  The  Ruffians  who  trade  with  them, 
carry  thither  a  kind  of  muflirooms,  called,  in  the  Ruffian 
tongue,  Muchumor,  which  they  exchange  for  fquirrels,  fox, 
ermin,  fable,  and  other  furs:  thofe  who  are  rich  among  them, 
lay  up  large  provifions  of  thefe  muftirooms  for  the  winter.  Whea 
ihey  make  a  feaft,  they  pour  water  upon  fome  of  thefe  muih- 
rooms,  and  boil  them.  They  then  drink  the  liquor,  which  in- 
toxicates them  ,-  the  poorer  fort,  who  cannot  afl'ord  to  lay  in  a 
ftore  of  thefe  mufhroorns,  poft  themfelves,  on  thefe  occafions, 
round  the  huts  of  the  rich,  and  watch  the  opportunity  of  the 
guefts  coming  down  to  make  water,  and  then  hold  a  wooden 
bowl  to  receive  the  urine,  which  they  drink  off  greedily,  as  hav- 
ing ftiil  fome  virtue  of  the  mudiroom  in  it,  and  by  this  way 
they  alfo  get  drunk.    In  fprin^  and  fummer  they  catch  a  large 
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quantity  of  fifh,  and  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they 
line  with  the  bark  of  birch,  they  fill  them  with  it,  and  cover 
the  holes  over  with  earth.  As  foon  as  they  think  the  fifli  is 
rotten  and  tender,  they  take  out  fome  of  it,  pour  water  upon 
It,  and  boil  it  with  red-hot  pebbles  (as  the  Finlandians  do  their 
beer)  and  feed  upon  it,  as  the  greateft  delicacy  in  the  world. 
This  mefs  ftinks  fo  abominably,  that  the  Ruffians  who  deal 
with  them,  and  who  are  none  of  the  moft  fqueamifti,  are  them- 
felves  not  able  to  endure  it.  Of  this  liquor  they  likewife  drink 
fo  immoderately,  that  they  will  be  quite  intoxicated,  or  drunk 
with  it.' 

The  fccond  part  is  of  more  confequence,  but  lefs  entertain- 
ing. It  contains  a  relation  of  captain  Bering's  firft  voyage 
from  Kamtfchatka,  to  67  degrees  18  minutes  north  latitude} 
the  attempts  of  Seheftakow  and  Pawlutzki,  to  make  difcove* 
ries  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia ;  the  orders  received  by  the 
profeflx)rs  Muller,  Gmelin,  and  La  Croyere,  in  the  year  173 1, 
to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  Siberia,  attend  Bering  and  other 
officers  in  a  new  projefted  expedition,  and  fix  the  exaft  fituation 
of  fuch  places  as  might  be  difcovered,  as  well  as  report  the  na- 
tural produce,  not  only  of  thofe  countries  but  of  the  Ruffian 
dominions  towards  the  north  and  north-weft  extremities,  the 
intention  of  which  voyage  was  fruftrated  by  various  accidents  ; 
the  paflage  of  Spanberg  from  Ochotzk,  in  the  Ruffian  domi- 
nions, to  Japan,  in  1738;  of  lieutenant  Walton,  who  parted 
company  with  him,  and  met  with  fimilar  fuccefs ;  and  laftly, 
of  Bering  and  Tfchirikow,  in  the  year  1740,  attended  by  the 
profeflTor  La  Croyere,  and  his  adjundl  Stellcr,  to  the  coaft  of 
America. 

We  fhall  trouble  the  reader  with  only  one  extrafl  from  thefe 
journal?,  which  will  fully  demonftrate  the  inutility  of  the  dif- 
coveries  to  the  commerce  of  the  maritime  powers ;  and  we  ima- 
gine it  will  have  the  more  weight  as  it  comes  from  the  inge- 
nious profeflbr  Muller,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  give  thefe  ex- 
peditions all  poffible  confequence.  *  The  ufe  of  thefe  endea- 
vours was  (fays  he)  to  afford  an  increafe  of  knowledge,  and 
more  certainty  in  the  geography  of  thofe  parts,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  afcertain  on  the  other,  in  the  moft  decifive  man- 
ner, the  impoffibility  of  the  navigation  through  the  Frozen  Sea, 
that  had  been  formerly  undertaken  by  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch, 
in  order  to  difcover  a  nearer  way  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  has 
here  been  fo  artfully  done,  that  now,  in  my  opinion,  nobody 
will  eafily  think  of  attempting  any  fuch  voyage.  To  put  this 
important  truth  in  its  full  light,  I  will  add  the  following  confi- 
derations : 

*  Firft,  fuch  a  navigation  ought  to  be  made  in  one  fummer, 
if  it  be  of  any  ufe.    But  now  we  hav?  feen,  that  we  cannot  get 
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in  one  fummer  fo  much  as  from  Archangel  to  the  Ob,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Jenifei.  Five  or  fix  years  have  elapfed  before  one 
fuch  fingle  voyage  was  accomplilhed.  And  have  not  alfo  the 
Dutch  and  Englifli  met  with  infinite  difficulties  in  their  palTag^ 
through  the  ftreights  Weygat  ? 

*  In  the  next  place,  between  the  Pjafida  and  Chatanga,  a 
row  of  iflands  extends  from  the  continent  a  great  way  into  the 
fea,  and  denies  all  paflTage  as  well  on  one  fide  as  the  other.  Jel- 
merland  is  reprefented  by  Hafius,  in  his  map  of  Ruffia,  difco- 
vered  in  1664,  according  to  ancient  accounts,  uniting  Nova 
Zembla  to  Siberia.  Thefe  iflands  may  be  the  fame  impedi- 
ment to  navigation. 

*  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  vaft  rocks  of  ice  to  be  met 
with,  that  are  firmly  fixed.  Thefe,  at  the  fame  time,  raife  a 
doubt  againft  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  for  ordering  a  na- 
vigation, not  along  the  coafts,  but  through  the  wide  fea,  near 
the  north  pole.  'Tis  true,  the  voyage  would  be  much  (hort- 
er ;  but  would  not  the  obftruftions  remain  the  very  fame  ? 
For,  if  the  before-mentioned  mountains  of  ice,  fuch  as  have 
been  found  about  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  are  innumera- 
ble, there  muft  then  be  fomething  that  hinders  the  motion  that 
would  olherwife  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  fea  and  the 
winds.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  the  ice  being  continued  as 
far  as  the  north  pole,  or  becaufe  under  the  pole,  or  near  it, 
there  is  land  to  which  the  mountains  of  ice  are  fixed  at  the 
bottom,  fince  they  are  deeper  under  the  water  than  above  it. 
Captain  Wood,  in  1676,  ftrongly  maintained  the  probability 
of  the  north  paflTage,  near  the  north  pole,  before  he  com- 
menced that  voyage  ;  but  by  the  voyage  itfelf  he  was  fuffi- 
ciently  convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of  it. 

*  It  is  true,  in  the  defcription  of  the  mofl:  ancient  naviga- 
tions through  the  Frozen  Sea,  I  have  no  where,  with  certainty, 
found  that  great  country  which  has  been  reported  to  be  fituated 
in  the  Frozen  Sea :  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  exifl. 
The  American  coaft  lying  oppofite  the  land  of  the  Tfchukt- 
fchi,  may  extend  far  enough  to  the  north  and  weft,  without 
our  knowing  it.  And  if  fo,  it  would,  together  with  the  moun- 
tains of  ice  fixed  to  it,  be  direftly  in  the  way  of  thofe  v/ho 
would  pafs  by  it  near  the  north  pole. 

*  Even  the  pafl'age  along  the  coafts  does  not  promlfe  better 
fuccefs  than  that  with  which  it  was  made  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  general  obfervation  that  the  water  in  the  fea  de- 
creafes,  proves  alfo  here  true.  There  is  to  be  feen  along  the 
coafts  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  wood  caft  on  ftiore  on  fuch  heights 
that  now  a-days  are  not  to  be  reached  by  any  flood  or  waves. 
Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jana,  in  the  weft,  there 
is  fgid  to  lie  an  old  Kotfche,  remote  from  the  fea-  ihore  now 
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about  five  werlls.  From  this,  an  extraordinary  flatnefs  of  tjie 
coaft  is  to  be  concluded,  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  verbal  rela- 
tions of  people  who  have  frequently  been  at  the  Frozen  Sea. 
But  fuch  a  change  is  by  no  means  advantageous  for  the  naviga- 
tion, which  is  moftly  made  in  a  channel,  not  very  wide,  between 
the  ice  and  the  continent,  which  grows  ftiallower  and  (hallowcr. 
\n  the  year  1709  it  was  hardly  pofiible  to  go  with  fchitikes  be- 
tween the  rivers  Jndigirka  and  Kolyma,  though  thefe  vefTels  are 
fmaller  than  the  kotfches  formerly,  and  do  not  go  fo  deep,  of 
which  I  have  a  written  teflimony.  Now,  if  ftill  fmallcr  and 
flatter  veflelsf  were  built,  they  would  do  very  well  for  fuch  (hal- 
low places :  but,  as  in  fom6  places  there  arc  likewife  fteeprockS 
that  likewife  projeft  into  the  fea,  they  would  do  the  lefs  fervice 
there  ;  not  to  mention  that  fmall  vefTels  are  intirely  contrary  ta 
the  intention  of  the  voyage. 

*  In  the  like  manner  tha-e  are  impediments  which  particu* 
larly  foreign  fhips  would  meet  with,  were  they  to  undertake 
this  pafTage.  When,  in  onr  days,  the  navigations  through  thd 
Frozen  Sea  were  to  be  made,  people  were  fent  out  from  all  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Frozen  Sea,  who  were  obliged  to  ereJ  at 
the  mouths,  certain  marks,  by  prling  up  wood,  for  the  navi- 
gators to  direft  their  courfe  by,  at  their  arrival  in  thofe  parts. 
Magazines  were  eflablifhed  in  fevefal  places  along  the  coafls; 
out  of  which,  in  cafe  of  need^  the  provifions  might  be  taken. 
All  the  pagan  nations,  dwelling  thereabouts,  were  apprized  of 
the  navigation,  and  had  orders,  on  the  firft  call,  to  hafteri  to 
the  alTiftance  of  the  mariners.  Such  advantages  no  foreign' 
iliips  can  promife  themfflves.  They  muft  always  pQt  a  won- 
derful confidence  in  their  own  ftrength,  which,  however,  may 
too  eafily  fail.  What  they  do  not  bring  with  them,  they  mufl" 
not  exped  to  find  ;  and,  fuppofing  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
natives  there  would  not  deny  foreign  fhips  their  aflillance,  yet 
they  are  but  feldom  to  be  met  with  along  the  fea-coaAs,  but!' 
rather  go  up  the  rivers,  becaufe  there  they  enjoy  greater  advan- 
tages of  hunting. 

«  And  what  fad  confequences  attend  an  European  (hip,  (like 
Heemfkirk  at  Nova  Zembla)  being  obliged  to  winter  there  ? 
The  manner  of  living,  and  food  of  the  European  mariners,  are 
by  no  means  fit  for  fuch  winter  quarters.  Brandy,  fait  meat, 
and  bifcuit,  are  no  remedies  againfl  the  fcurvy ;  and  the  want 
of  exercife,  which  neceffarily  follows,  when  a  failor  has  nothing, 
to  do  out  of  his  hut,  is  ftill  more  fatal. 

*  In  fuch  cafes  the  manner  of  living  of  the  Ruffians  may 
ferve  for  a  pattern,  they  almoft  every  other  year  alternately 
winter  at  Nova  Zen^bla,  without  any  harm.  Thefe  imitate  the 
Samojedes  in  drinking  frequently  the  frefh  blood  of  rain-deer. 
The  brandy,  of  which  they  make  provifion  for  the  voyage,  they 
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Confume  before  they  reach  the  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  They 
know  nothing  of  fait,  or  dry  viauals,  but  live  upon  the  frefti 
game  which  they  catch,  efpecially  on  wild  rain-deer.  Hunting 
'  requires  continual  motion.  No  body  remains  there  above  one 
day  at  a  time  in  his  hut,  except  he  is  hindered  from  going  out 
by  too  great  a  ftorm,  or  too  much  fnow.  Not  to  mention, 
that  thefe  people  are  provided  with  good  warm  furr'd  cloaths, 
•which  the  European  failors  want.  Thefe  are,  in  my  opinion, 
reafons  fufficitnt  to  prevent  any  nation's  undertaking  for  the 
future  fuch  an  enterprize.  Father  Cartel  had  the  fame  opinions 
before  ;  but  then  they  were  without  fufficient  foundation,  and 
men  would  have  remained  in  a  continual  uncertainty,  if  the 
above  related  navigation  through  the  Frozen  Sea  had  not  clear- 
ed up  the  matter.' 

Several  typographical  errors  obfcure  the  fenfe  of  this  tran*- 
(lation,  which,  in  other  refpefts,  appears  to  be  juft  to  the  ori- 
ginal. Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  thefe  Voyages  as 
fraught  with  good  fenfe,  abounding  with  entertainment,  and 
extremely  agreeable,  from  the  firoplicityof  the  narrative,  and 
the  candour  of  the  journalift. 


Art.  Vlir.  Sermons  on  fe-veral  Subje^s  and  Occajtons,  By  George 
Fothergill,  D.  D.  late  Principal  of  St.  EdmundrHall,  Oxford. 
%vo.     Pr.  5J.     Rivington.     [Gonclu^eJ.] 

W/  E  cannot  forbear  hinting  our  dlfapprobation  of  this  an- 
^^  thor's  method  of  printing  the  emphatical  word  or  words 
in  almoft  every  fentence  in  Italic  charaflers:  it  hurts  the  eye, 
and  disfigures  the  page.  It  is  a  violation  of  that  elegant  plain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  which  cannot  be  too  much  obfervedin  every 
part  of  writing.  It  fets  forth  too  great  a  ftiew  of  an  uncommon 
force  of  expreflion.  A  writer  cannot,  indeed,  too  much  labour 
to  acquire  this  excellency,  but  neither  can  he  too  carefully  avoid 
all  ftudious  difplay  of  if.  If  it  be  defended  as  a  help  to  point  out 
the  meaning  and  full  force  of  the  fentence,  we  reply  that  this 
fhould  be  done  by  the  words  themfelves  ;  and  that  the  very  ufe 
of  fuch  a  help,  fuppofes  either  obfcurity  in  the  writer,  or  weak- 
nefs  in  the  reader ;  fuppofitions,  which  it  is  not  for  the  intereft 
of  the  writer  to  make. 

The  author  before  us  is  not  fingular  in  this  praflice;  and 
therefore  we  have  faid  thus  much,  in  order  to  difcourage  it  in 
others,  and  in  hopes  of  engaging  the  worthy  editor  to  remove 
this  blemifh  in  a  future  edition.  An  editor  cannot  hold  the  fafts 
or  thereafoning  of  his  author  too  facred  :  but  fince  the  liberty 
which  we  would  recommend,  zffe^s  neither  the  fentiment  nor 
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even  the  language  of  the  author,  we  cannot  think  it  incondfteift 
either  with  the  fidelity  or  the  delicacy  of  the  editor. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  extraft  from  the  tenth  Sermon, 
which  has  been  delayed  by  an  accident  that  need  not  be  ex- 
plained to  the  public. 

Having  fliewn  how  far  the  defire  of  great  things  is  permitted^ 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  reftrained,  the  author  proceeds  thus,  fe- 
condly,  to  fiiew  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  advice  contained  in  the 
text,  as  now  explained  and  limited. 

*  The  two  principal  objeds  of  a  wife  man*s  concern,  fo  far  I 
mean  as  relates  to  himfelf,  will  (I  fuppofe)  be  allowed  to  be  "  ah 
eafy  and  fafe  paflage  through  this  Ihort  life ;"  and  "  a  fecure 
reverfion  of  happinefs  in  the  life  to  come."  *  And  Ihould  not 
only  the  irregular  purfuit,  but  the  very  pofleflion  of  the  great 
-things  under  confideration,  appear  likely  to  expofe  both  thefe 
interefts  to  no  fmall  hazard ;  the  point  before  us  will,  I  pre- 
fume,  want  no  farther  illuftration.  Let  us  fee  then,  firft, 
how  the  cafe  Hands  with  regard  to  a  man's  quiet  and  comfort- 
able paffage  through  the  prefent  life.  He  that  affefts  to  be 
greateji  of  all,  muft  generally  be,  for  fome  confiderable  time  at 
Jeaft,  the /errant  of  alL  In  this  fervice  many  humours  muft  be 
gratified,  many  tedious  attendances  given,  perhaps  many  little 
things  done.  Nor  is  this  only  an  irkfome  but  an  invidious  em- 
ployment. No  fooner  is  a  man  perceived  to  have  raifed  his 
views,  but  the  jealoufies  of  all  about  him  are  alarmed,  and  his 
oppofers  will  probably  be  ftill  more  numerous  than  his  competi- 
tors ;  for  in  this  conteil  it  frequently  becomes  neceflary,  not 
only  to  counter-a£l  the  efi^orts  of  thofe  who  contend  for  the 
fame  prize,  but  to  guard  againft  the  wanton  malice  of  the 
otherwife  unconcerned  fpeftators  ;  whiift  there  is  fcarce  any 
of  them  fo  infignificant,  as  not  to  be  able,  by  fome  ill  office  or 
other,  to  retard  the  progrefs,  if  not  wholly  to  defeat  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  a  rifing  man  :  and  how  difcouraging  muft  be  the  at- 
tempt, to  work  through  the  combined  oppofition  of  fournefs 
and  malevolence,  of  competition  and  envy  ! 

♦  Let  us  however  fuppofe  thefe  and  the  like  difficulties  fur- 
jnounted,  and  the  ambitious  man's  wiflies  happily  accompliflied. 
Eut  why  do  I  fay  happily  P  Honour  and  exaltation  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  yet  real  happinefs  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  ever. 
Pomp  and  grandeur  appear  large,  and  fill  the  eye  when  viewed 
at  a  diftance  ;  but,  contrary  to  other  objedls  of  fight,  grow  lefs 
in  proportion  to  the  nearnefs  of  our  approach  to  them*  In* 
deed,  an  elevated  fituation  is  too  airy  to  furnifh  out  any  folid  en- 
tertainment to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  the  mind  of  the  man 
that  is  moft  in  love  with  it,  is  often  of  fo  peculiar  a  caft,  that 
the  fmall  latisfadion  which  his  acquifition  might  otherwife  af- 
ford 
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ford  him,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  that  comes  in  his  way* 
They  who  could  not,  perhaps,  hinder  his  advancement,  may 
however  by  an  omiflion  of  ceremony,  efpecially  by  a  fettled  re- 
fufal  of  refpe^l,  embitter  his  enjoyment  of  it.  How  little  Xo 
be  envied  mull  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  be,  even  in  the  moft 
exalted  ftation  ;  whilft  he  is  more  dependent  upon  his  inferiors 
for  their  tribute  of  homage  and  veneration,  than  they  can  be 
upon  him  for  his  countenance  or  favour. 

*  But  were  the  pofleHion  of  honours  and  high  offices  more 
fatisfaftory  than  it  ufually  is,  yet  the  precarjouihefs  of  the  te^ 
nure  mull  make  confiderable  abatements  from  the  value  of  the 
purchafe.  Royal  favour  has  in  all  ages  been  complained  of  for 
its  very  uncertain  duration;  and  the  breath  of  the  populace, 
in  countries  thought  to  enjoy  more  freedom,  is  perhaps  ftill  Itfs 
to  be  relied  on.  And,  indeed,  man  being  in  pofleflion  of  ho- 
nours, has  generally  lefs  underftanding,  lefs  caution  and  cir- 
cumfpeftion  about  him,  than  whilft  only  in  purfuit  of  it. 
Hence  he  is  betrayed  into  more  numerous  inftances  of  mifcon- 
dud,  and  thefe,  at  once,  more  confpicuous  and  lefs  favourably 
obferved.  Now  the  removal  from  an  high  degree  of  power  and 
popularity,  though  a  very  eafy -and  quick  defcent,  is  generally 
far  enough  from  being  a  delightful  one.  Though  the  poflef- 
fion  of  great  things  can  hardly  yield  pleafure,  yet  the  parting 
with  them  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  adminifter  pain.  The 
enjoyment  is  njanity^  the  lofs  ^vexation  of  fpirit.  Such  is  the  pro- 
vifion  which  ambition  ufually  makes  for  the  care  and  comfort  of 
its  votaries  in  the  world  ! 

*  But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  hazard  and  pains  which  I  have 
been  briefly  defcribing,  may  contribute  towards  fecuring  our 
more  important  interefts  ;  and,  if  {o^  how  great  foever  our 
toil  and  vexation  for  the  prefent  may  be,  it  will  at  woril  foon 
be  over,  and  we  are  juftified  to  ourfelves  in  willingly  undergo- 
ing it.  This,  however,  is  a  point  of  too  great  moment  to  he 
taken  for  granted.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  enquire,  fecondly, 
how  the  great  things  of  this  world  may  be  though:  likely  to  af- 
fect our  views  of  happinefs   ?n  another. 

*  Now  thus  much  may,  I  prefume,  be  fald  as  certain,  that 
no  ftation  of  God's  appointment  can  be  in  iifelf  evil,  and  ^5 
fuch  abfolutely  to  be  avoided  by  ourfelves,  or  condemned  in 
others.  The  truth  is,  our_condition  hereafter  i\  ill  not  be  final- 
ly determined  from  our  fituation,  but  from  our  behaviour  here. 
And  in  reference  to  the  point  before  us  at  prefent,  great- dif- 
tinftion  (hould  be  made  between  the  cafe  of  thofe  perfons  on 
the  one  hand,  who  are  regularly  advanced  to  ofKccs  of  eminence 
and  power,  and. theirs  on  the  other,  whn,  with  eagcrnL'fs  and, 
Impetuofity,  perhaps  by,  treachery  or  violence,  prefix  into  them. 
If  the  former  Ihould  encounter  difiicuhies,  they  ^^rc  however  up- 
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oil  duty  ;  and  after  ufing  their  own  honeft  endeavours,  Tt\1^ 
humbly  rely  upon  the  aids  of  divine  grace  for  their  fupport, 
and  the  favourable  allowances  of  di^^ine  mercy  for  their  defefts 
in  the  performance  :  whereas  the  latter,  by  running  loithout  be^ 
ing  fent^  make  themfelves  wholly  anfwerable  for  the  confe- 
qucnces  ;  and  as  they  are  following  their  own  devices,  they  may 
ju(Uy  be  left  to  ftand  or  fall  by  their  own  wifdom  and  ftrength  ; 
but  in  how  hazardous  a  fituation  they  muft  then  be,  a  few 
words  may  fufficiently  illuftrate. 

*  And  here  the  various  temptations  which  lie  in  the  way  to 
greatnefs  might  very  properly  come  under  confideration.     But. 
I  pretend  not  to  enumerate,  much  lefs  to  enlarge  upon    thefe: 
neither,  indeed,  will  the  time  permit  me  to  do  more  than  juft  to 
touch  upon  a  few  of  thofe  fins,  which  too  eafily  befet  the  pof- 
feflbrs  of  it.     Such  are  luxury  and  intemperance,  with  all  that 
train  of  ills  natural  and  moral,  which  ufually  attend  upon  them., 
Thefe  vices,  it  is   true,  are  not  peculiar   to   exalted  Nations  f 
but  then,  to  perfons  of  high  rank  and  lludious  of  popularity, 
they  put  on  the  air  of  neceffary  virtues,  and  come  recommended 
under  the  advantageous  names  of  hofpitality  and  magnificence. 
Such  again  are  pride  and  felf-conceit,  with  which  the  applaufcs 
of  fycophants  are  perpetually  puffing  up  men  in  power  and  af- 
fluence, whilft  thefe  have  but  little  leifure,  and  perhaps  ftill  lefs 
inclination,  to  correal  fuch  imprelfions,  by  communing  <with  their 
cvjn  hearts, — Such  alfo  are  infolence    and  haughtinefs  towards 
inferiors  in  general,  and  vi^ant  of  feelingfor  the  diftrelTes  of  the 
afi^ided  part  of  them  : — But  fuch,  above  all,  is  a  dangerous  for- 
getful nefs  of  God,  and  a  fatal  neglcft  of  the  concerns  of  an- 
other world.     The  great  and  powerful  are  fo  befet  with  the  fo^ 
licitations,   fo  cncompalTed  by   the  inccnfe  offered  up  to  therA 
by    their  fellow-creatures,  that  the  very  thought  of  prefenting 
their  own  to  their  great  Creator,  cannot,  without  forae  diffi- 
culty, gain    admittance.     Amidft  the  crowd  of  many  things, 
about  which  they  are  careful  and  troubled,  the  one  thing  need- 
ful is,    from   time  to  time,  difmiffed   to  fome  more  convenient 
feafon,  till  at  length  their  affedion  becomes  fixed  on  thofe  ob- 
je6ls  which  have  fo  long  engrolTed  their  attention.     Were  high 
life  (as  it   is   fometimes  called)  expofed   to  no  other  inconve- 
nience   or     fnare    befides   this,    furely   no  wife  man   could, 
with  importunity,  thruft  himfelf  upon   a  ftation  of  fo  much 
danger. 

*  And  yet  pre-eminence  and  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
endanger  a  man's  virtue,  do  alfo  heighten  his  obligations  to  ex- 
emplary degrees  of  it  :  for  though  God  has  gi-jen  no  man  licence 
ioJiKy  what  perfons  of  inferior  rank  do,  is  comparatively  of 
iitrle  moment  to  the  world  about  them.  Their  adlions  are 
known  to  few,  and  imitated  by  yet  fewer,  and  the  confequences 
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rfirely  fpread  farther  than  that  fmull  circle  by  which  they  are  cir- 
cumfcribed  :  whereas,  the  motions  of  perfons  in  an  higher  or« 
bit  are  feen  and  attended  to,  and  their  influences  felt  by  all. 
The  behaviour  of  great  men,  every  thing  they  fay  or  do,  may 
have  very  extenfive  confequences :  on  their  advice  and  influence 
not  only  the  morals  and  happinefs  of  a  feiv,  but  the  good  order 
of  kingdoms*  and  (\^hich  is  of  ftill  higher  moment)  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  may 
often  very  much  depend.  And  how  awful  a  fituation  is  this  ! 
how  little  to  be  courted  !  rather  how  much  to  be  dreaded  !  cf- 
pecially  when  we  look  forward  to  that  great  day,  when  au- 
thority and  influence  muft,  among  other  talents,' be  ftriaiy  ac- 
counted for  ! 

So  far  then  we  fee,  may  the  pains  we  take  in  piirfuit  of  ho- 
nour and  advancement,  be  from  forwarding  us  in  the  more  im* 
portant  race  that  is  fet  before  us  ;  that  our  very  fuccefs  in  the 
former,  will  lay  an  additional  weight  upon  us  in  regard  to  the 
>  latter:  it  will  multiply  and  ftrengthen  our  temptation  to  fin, 
whilft  it  enlarges  and  enforces  our  obligations  to  duty  ;  at  once 
adding  to  our  danger,  and  (in  cafe  of  mifcarriage)  increafmg 
our  condemnation. 

*  But  if,  for  men  in  power  and  authority,  it  be  at  the  fame 
time  fo  very  difficult  to  keep  thcmfelves  pure^  fo  almoil  una- 
voidable to  become  partakers  of  other  men's  fins,  it  may  be 
afked  with  regard  to  the  powerful,  as  it  once  was  concerning 
the  rich.  Who  then  can  be  fa^ved  ?  And  the  anfwer  muft  be  the 
fame  that  was  then  given.  With  God  all  things  are  pnjjible.  When 
Providence  placeth  men  in  any  ftation,  they  may,  if  not  want* 
ingto  themfelves,  depend  upon  receiving  fupplies  fuited  to  the 
necefl'ary  demands  of  it.  The  hazardous  nature  of  any  fer- 
viceis  a  good  realbn  againft  rufliing  into  it  eagerly,  and  without 
juft  occafion  ;  but  where  duty  calls,  the  confideration  of  dan- 
ger muft  be  regulated  by  it. — -In  fliort,  we  may  with  Agar  de- 
precate the  two  extreme?,  in  refpedl  of  honour  as  well  as 
riches  ;  and,  I  hope,  enough  has  been  faid  toilluftrate  the  pru- 
dence, ordinarily  at  at  leaft,  of  fo  doing.  But  our  prayers, 
and  our  other  endeavours,  fliould  always  be  employed  withen^ 
tire  refi^^nation  to  his  will,  who  hath  a  right  to  difpofe  of  us  in 
his  own  way,  and  who  beft  knows  how  to  place  us  in  a  fitua- 
tion, as  well  as  to  feed  us  -ivith  food,  convenient  for  us.^ 

We  wifh  we  could  have  laid  before  our  readers  the  author's 
application  of  the  confiderations  already  ofl^ered,  to  the  regu- 
lation of  our  praiStice.  But  the  extent  of  this  article  oblipes 
us  to  clofe  our  extracl  here,  and  to  content  ourfelves  with  re- 
commending to  them  the  pefufalof  the  remainder  in  the  work 
itfelf ;  alTuring  them  that  they  will  find  it,  like  all  the  other  dif- 
courfes  of  this  author,  animated,  and  replete  with  good  fenfe. 

D  d  2  We 
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We  fingled  out  this  fermon,  from  which  to  give  our  fpecimen> 
as  particularly  deferviiig  the  attention  of  the  public,  at  a  junc- 
ture when  we  every  day  hear  of  connpetitions  for  power  and 
preferment,  and  when  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  both  to 
])ublic  and  private  peace,  that  ambition  Ihould  be  duly  regu- 
lattd. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  author  without  adding  fome 
rctlcdions,  which  were^often  prefent  to  our  minds  during  our 
perufa!  of  thefe  difcourfes.  Our  author's' life,  we  are  aflured, 
was  in  every  refpeft  as  excellent  as  his  writings  ;  an  example 
of  (rue  rational  piety,  and  fuch  as  became  a  chriflian  divine; 
and  yer,  with  all  this  worth,  and  thefe  abilities  united,  he  never 
obtained  any  higher  preferment  than  what  he  fucceeded  to  of 
cotirfe  in  his  college,  and  to  which  the  moll  ordinary  talents, 
«ud  common  decency  of  behaviour  would  have  recommended 
ii:m.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  his  merit  was  neglefled  be- 
laufe  it  was  hidden  in  obfcurity.  His  behaviour,  in  a  very  ufe- 
i\i\  and  ccnfpicuous  ftation,  in  one  of  our  univerfities  for  a  long 
courfe  of  year?,  was  fuch,  as  made  his  merit  generally  known. 
To  all  of  rank,  and  eminence  in  the  church,  it  muft  have  been 
par.icularly  known  ;  and  yet  he  never  found  a  patron  :  whilft 
men  with  not  half  his  merit,  or  whofe  merit  at  leaft  was  not 
half  foweil,  nor  fo  publicly  approved,  were  daily  rifmg  to  dig- 
nities and  rich  preferments  in  the  church.  Every  friend  of  our 
eltabliHied  church,  mull  fee  with  regret  fo  ftrong  a  proof  that 
Ibmething  clfe  befsdes  merit  is  necelfary  to  recommend  a  man  to 
preferment.  If  this  mud  give  pain  to  every  ordinary  fpefla- 
tor,  how  fevere  muft  be  the  reflection  to  thofe,  who  in  this,  or 
any  other  inftance,  muft  condemn  themfelves  of  having  neg- 
JeAed  merit,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  diilinguifh  it. 
They  who  have  preferments  to  beftow,  mkift  be  fenfible  that  it 
is  a  rnill  rej)ored  in  tlicm  for  the  public  good,  and  that  they 
are  anfwerable  to  God  dnd  the  public  for  their  difcharge  of  it. 
They  mull:  be  fenfible  that  this  power  was  not  put  into  their 
hands,  to  enable  them  to  give  wealth  to  their  friends  or  depen- 
dents, or  to  the  dependents  of  fome  man  in  power,  who  may 
repay  to  them  a  double  favour ;  but  that  they  might  encourage 
■  merit,  and,  as  far  as  temporary  bleffings  can  be  irs  reward,  re- 
ward it.  If  then  t^hey  raife  an  unworthy  man,  and  negled  the 
worthy,  they  abufe  their  truft,  and  mifapply  their  power;  they 
throw  difcouragements  in  the  way  of  merit,  and,  inftead  ot 
kindling  and  keeping  alive  in  the  breads  of  young  men  a  de- 
ijre  to  excel  in  their  profelTion,  they  put  them  upon  piirfuing 
other  roads  to  preferment,  which  appear  to  be  rftore  fiiccefsful 
i>ay,  they  have  ftill  furiluT  confequenccs  to  nnfwer  for.  For 
if  aivunwortljy  man  is  raifed  to  a  place  of  truft  in  the  churclv 
ill  ths  ;'.ii;cl:icfs  that  may  arife  from  his  mifGondudl,  ill  cxam- 
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pie,  or  inabilities,  are  certainly  chargeable  upon  tliofe  who 
placed  him  there  ;  and  if  the  man  of  merit  is  difregarded,  and 
left  in  a  low  (lation^  all  that  the  caufe  of  virtue  luffers  from 
the  want  of  his  abilities,  will  certainly  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
thofe  who  might  have  raifed  him  to  a  Nation  where  his  merit 
♦would  have  Had  the  mort  extenfive  influence.  We  take  no 
pleafure  in  dwelling  on  a  fubjeft,  which,  .though  it  cafts  no 
reproach  oti  our  religion,  or  on  the  confiirution  of  our  church, 
doth  certainly  furnifh  conclufioRS  little  to  the  advantage  of 
its  prefent  adniiniftration  :  nor  fhould  we  havC'  made  the  re- 
flexion, had  it  not  led  to  another  manifellly  favourable  to  re- 
ligion. 

It  hath  been  commonly  urged  by  unbelievers,  that  the  tef- 
timony  and  the  reafonings  of  our  clegry,*tn  favour  of  Chiif- 
tianity,  deferve  no  regard  as  coming  from  perfons  evidently  in  ■ 
terefted  in  its  fucccfs.  In  anfwer  to  which,  we  would  only  dc- 
fire  any  impartial  perfon  to  look  into  the  flate  oi  the  world, 
a.id  the  llate  of  the  church,  and  then  to  determine  whether 
the  members  of  the  latter  may  be  faid  to  have  purfued  their 
interefts  when  they  embraced  its  party.  Let  a  fair  comparifon 
be  made  between  the  clergy  and  men  of  equal  abilities  in  the 
world,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  they  would 
not  have  injured  their  temporal  interefts  by  engaging  in  any 
other  courfe  of  life.  On  fucha  comparifon  it  mull  flriiie  us 
not  a  little,  to  fee  in  every  branch  of  fecular  bufmefs  men  of 
the  moft  contemptible  abilities  amaffvng  enormous  fums,  and 
bequeathing  princely  fbnunes  to  their  families,  whilfl  in  the 
facred  profelfion  we  behold  men  adorned  with  talents,  which 
would  have  added  luftre  to  any  ftation,  ftarving,  as  it  is  not 
improperly  called,  on  a  curacy,  or  even  where  they  have  been 
thought  tolerably  fuccefsful,  enjoying  a  bare  fufiiclency,  and 
leaving  a  worthy  family  in   dii!refs. 

Let  the  infidel  then  blufli  to  eccho  this  flale  objeflion,  or 
whifper  \t  only  to  thofe  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ftate 
of  the  world  :  let  him  learn  in  filence,  tiiat  it  happens,  no 
doubt,  providentially,  thnt  thofe  who  have  diftinguhhed  them- 
felves  moH:  in  defence  of  ChrilViauity,  have  been  amongft  the 
inferior  and  negledled  clergy  ;  and  let  him  be  told,  to  his  con- 
fufion,  that  we  number  amongd  the  ableft  advocates  of  Chiif- 
tianity,  a  Chillixgworth,    a   Hooker,    a  Leland,    a   ¥q* 
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Art.  IX.  Medical  QcfHinentaries.  Parti.  Containing  a  plain  and 
direH  AnJ'iA.er  to  Pnfejhr  Monro,  ^'ww.  Inter/perfed <u}ith  Re- 
tnarks  on  the  SfruSlure,  Funiiions^  and  Dijeafa  of  fever al  Parts 
of  the  Human  Body.  By  William  Hunter,  M,  D.  /^to.  Price 
4/.  6d,     Millar. 

WHAT  firft  attrads  the  eye  and  the  approbation  of  the 
reader,  in    opening  this   performance,  is  the  beauty  of 
the  paper  and  print,  a  circumftance  but  too  much  negleded  in 
•  the  generality  of  modern  publication^.     Prefixed  to  thefe  com- 
mentaries is  an  adverriiemeijt,  importing,   that  the  author  has 
formed  the  dcfign  of  offering  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time, 
his  ohfervations  in  anatomy,  furgcry,  and  midwifery  ;  that  the 
fecond  part  will  contain   an  account  of  the  gra'vid  uterus^  the 
long  delay  in  publidiing  whicli  has  afforded  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  making  improvements  on  this  fubjed  ;  and  that  the 
plates,  iiluftraiing  the  defcription  of  the  grauid  uterus ^  will  be 
pubUllied  feparattly  in  a  large  folio  volume.     Thi^  muff  be  a 
very  agreeable  declaration  to  all  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  dodor's  capacity  and  precifion,  and  know  what  indefatiga- 
ble pains  he  has  taken,  and  what  extraordinary  expence  he  has 
incurred  in  procuring  plates  fo  executed  by  the  beft  artills,  as 
■will  at  once  d6  honour  to  the  arts  of  engraving  and  anatomy. 
]n  his  inirodulftion  /We  find  a  modeft  apology. for  troubling  the 
public  with  -he  fequel  of  a  controverfy,  which  fome  time  ago 
unhappily  arofe  between  him  and  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  junior, 
of  Edinburgh,  touching  certain   anatomical  difcoveries.     *  But 
(fays  he)  the  treatment  I  received  from  that  gentleman,  has  been 
i'o  very  nngular,  that  it  was  infiffed  upon  by  my  friends,  that 
J  (hould  pubiifn  a  full  ftate  of  the  cafe,  fupported  by  unquef- 
tionable  teftimony.*     Indeed,  it  muft  have  required   an   extra- 
ordinary fiiare  of  patience  and  philofopliy,  to  be  filent  fo  long 
under  the  acrimonious  impeachment  of  an  adverfary,  who  not 
only  endeavoured  to  de})rive   him  of  that   honour  to  which  he  • 
I'.ad  fuch  an   unqacftionable  claim,  as  the  unprejudiced  reader 
will  fee  in  perufnig  this  performance  ;  but  alfo  aggravated  the 
injury  with  the  moft  illiberal  reproaches,  taxing  him  with  want 
of  veracity,  and  indeed  of  common  honeffy  ;  with  falfehood, 
malice,  envy,  ignorance,  foily,  and  prefumption  f.     Dr.  Hun- 
ter   obferve?,  that  the   original  difpute   turns  upon  fads  and 
dares ;  and  therefore  does  not  allow  of  quibble  or  evafion  ;  that 
what  relates  to  the  injedion  of  the  tubuU  tejiis,   and  to  the  ufe 

f  See  Dr.  Monro's  pamphlet,  intitled,  Obfcrvations  Anato- 
mical and  i^hyfiolrgical,  wherein  Dr.  Hunter's  claim  to  fome 
difcoveries  is  examined  j  particulary  pages  2,  4,  10,  and  11. 

of 
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«f  the  lymphatic  veffels,  iniift  be  hiftorical,  and  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  fufficient  vouchers. 

In  the  fiift  chapter  Dr.  Hunter  produces  the  evidence  of  fix 
'gentlemen  of  unquellioned  veracity,  who  attended  his  ledures 
at  the  time,  to  prove  that,  in  November  1752,  he  injeded  the 
KJas  deferens  in  the  liuman  body  with  mercury,  and  by  that  me- 
thod filled  the  whole  epididymis,  and  the  tubes  that  come  out 
from  the  body  of  the  teftis,  to  form  it :  that,  in  a  few  days  af- 
ter, the  dodor's  brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  made  another  pre- 
paration of  the  fame  kind,  and  Ihewed  the  teftis  open,  with 
the  tubular  internal  fubftance  very  generally  filled  with  mer- 
cury. The  gentlemen,  who  bear  witnefs  to  this  important  fad, 
are  thefe :  Mr.  Galhie,  of  Spital-fquarc^  furgeon  ;  Mr.  Wat- 
fon,  of  Marlborough-ftreet,  furgeon,  and  reader  of  anatomy  \ 
Mr.  Davenport,  of  Norfolk-ftreet,  furgeon  ;  Mr.  Davies,  of 
King-flreet,  furgeon  ;  and  Mr.  Pile,  of  Parliament-l^reet,  Weft- 
minller.  Thus  Dr.  Hunter  has  efFedually  complied  with  the 
defireof  Dr.  Alexander.  Monro,  jun.  who,  in  his  pamphlet  f, 
advifed  him  to  produce  the  teftimony  of  fome  few  of  the  num- 
ber who  faw  the  preparation  in  queftion,  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Au- 
tumn courfe  for  the  year  1752. 

The  authors  of  the  Critical  Review,  m  giving  an  account  of 
a  pamphlet,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Monro  at  Berlin  in  1757  ;  in 
which  he  aifumes  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  having  difccvered, 
that  the  lymphatic  valvulous  veins  were  no  other  than  abfor- 
bents,  could  not  help  exprcfllng  their  furprize,  that  he  fiiould 
claim  that  as  a  difcovery  which  had  been  many  years  publicly 
taught  by  Dr.  Hunter ;  and  that  in  his  pamphlet,  he  fliould 
not  once  name  'Dx.  Hunter,  although  he  had  attended  his  lec- 
tures, and  heard  him  expatiate  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  Dr. 
Monro,  in  his  own  juftification,  affirmed,  that  he  had  of  him- 
felf made  the  difcovery  of  the  true  ufe  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
confirmed  it  by  experiments,  before  he  knew  the  lead  tittle  of 
what  Dr.  Hu-nter  had  done  on  the  fame  fubjed  :  nay,  he  went 
farther:  he  or  his  father  declared,  that  before  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  had  never  heard  a  fyllable  of  Dr.  Hunter's  opinion 
concerning  the  lymphatics;  and  therefore  he  concluded,  that 
Dr.  Hunter  had  gleaned  all  that  he  knew  of  the  matter  from 
his  inaugural  diliertation,  publiflied  at  Edinburgh  in  the  vear 
1755.  Hq  feemed  to  triumph  in  this  demonftration,  and  to 
challenge  Dr.  Hunter  to  prove,  by  evidence,  that  he  ever 
broached  and  fupported  fuch  a  dodrine  before  this  period. 

Tn  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  performance  now  before  us. 
Dr.  Hunter  proves  it  accordingly,  by  manufcript  notes  taken 
from  his  ledures,  before  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  pretends  to  have 

f  Page  1  6. 
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made  the  difcovery  ;  for  he  owns,  in  his  pamphlet  f,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  fummer  1753,  that  he  received  the  firil  hint  that 
the  lymphatics  were  not  continued  fiom  the  arteries,  but  that 
they  came  from  the  cellular  membrane,  and  confequently  were 
abforbents.  The  notes  here  infertcd  are  owned,  by  Mr.  Sy- 
mons,  of  Exeter,  furgeon,  who  attended  Dr.  Hunter's  ledlures 
in  the  year  1746,  and  the  three  following  courfes  ;  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Gla(gow,  who  attended  him  in 
1748,  and  1749  ;  by  Mr.  VVatfon,  reader  of  anatomy,  who 
attended  him  in  1748  ;  by  Dr,  D'Uiban,  who  attended  him  in 
1  749 ;  by  Dr.  Smith,  reader  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  who  at- 
tended him  in  1750  ;  by  Mr.  Davenport,  who  attended  him  ia* 
1751;  by  Mr.  .Galhie,  who  attended  him  in  the  fame  year  ;  by 
,  pr.  Abernethie,  of  Edinburgh,  who  attended  him  in  1752  ;  by 
Dj.  Hadley,  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  who  attended 
him  in  January  1754;  and  Dr.  Collignon,  profeflbr  of  anato* 
my  at  Cambridge,  fays,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hunter,  "  I  always 
imagined,  that  the  dodiine  of  the  lymphatics,  as  defcribed  by 
you  in  ihe  third  paragraph,  and  which  1  held  as  orthodox,  was 
delivered  by  you  at  your  lectures;  but  the  length  of  time  elapfed 
fmce  I  had  the  plcafure  of  attending  them,  my  having  omitted 
to  take  any  notts,  and  the  frequent  intercourfe  which  1  have 
had  with  many  of  your  pupils,  for  fome  years,  make  it  impof- 
fibie  for  me  to  recoiled  with  certainty,  whether  I  firll  had  it 
from  your  own  mouth,  or  colle6>cd  it  from  fucceeding  pupils." 
Now  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  perufe  thefe  notes, 
written  from  Dr.  Hunter's  lefturcs  in  the  year  1749,  and  the 
four  following,  he  will  find  the  very  quintelfence  of  that  difco- 
very,  which  Dr.  Monro  pretends  to  have  made  in  the  fummer 

of  1..53- 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro's  brother.  Dr.  Donald,  had  declared 
JO  a  leiterto  the  authors  of  the  Critical  Review,  inferred  in  the 
Number  for  December,  1757,  that  he  had  dilie(fted  for  his  fa^ 
t^er,  from  the  year  1745  ^^  ^75°'  ^"^  ^^^  "^  ^^^  winter  con- 
stantly numbers  of  the  pupils  about  him,  and  was  intimate  with 
many  of  them,  efpecially  of  the  Englifli  young  gentlemen  ; 
yet  while  he  remained  at  Edinburgh,  he  never  could  know  one 
thing  Dr.  Hunter  was  doing.  Dr.  Donald  Monro  having  made 
this  declaration.  Dr.  Hunter  fet  on  foot  an  enquiry,  and  found, 
that  manufcriprs  of  his  lectures  were  very  common  among  the 
ihidents  at  Edinburgh,  about  the  time  that  proiefiur  Monro 
pretends  to  have  madfi  his  difcoveries :  one,  in  particular,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Alexander  Bruce,  who  had  attended  feveral  courfes 
with  Dr.  Hiinrer;  the  other,  by  Dr.  Abernethie,  who  candidly 
^>wnS)  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hunter,  that  he  lent  it  to  feveral  per- 
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fons,  and  to  the  beft  of  his  remembrance,  to  Mr.  Greenhill,  in 
the  winter  of  the  year  1753-4.  Thefe  are  pretty  ftrong  pre- 
fumptions  againll  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  who,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Effays  and  Obfcrvations,  publilhed  his  account  of 
the  injedion  of  the  tubuh  tejiisy  in  the  year  1754;  and  in  the 
fummer  1755,  publiftied  a  Thefis,  in  which  he  mentions  his 
opinion  of  the  lymphatics :  but  what  feems  to  clofe  the  difpure, 
without  any  poffibility  of  revival,  are  the  following  letters  from 
Dr.  Black,  profcfTor  of  medicine  at  Glafgow,  to  Dr.  Hunter,  in- 
ferted  in  the  thit'd  chapter  of  thefe  Commentaries. 

'  The  reader  would  be  aftonilTied  (fays  Dr.  Hunter)  if  he 
knew  the  circiHnftances  minutely,  many  of  which  I  am  under  a 
jiecefiity  of  fupprelUng.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
only  one  little  piece  of  private  hiflory,  which  1  prefume  will  be 
fatisfadory.  1  knew  that  Dr.  Black,  profelTor  of  medicine  at 
Glafgow,  who  gave  the  letter  in  favour  of  Dr.  Monro,  had 
ifudied  at  Glafgow  before  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  v/herc  I  ima- 
gined he  muft  probably  have  known  fomething  of  my  opinion 
about  the  lymphatics  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro,  jun.  I  made  fome  enquiry,  and  was  informed 
my  co.ijedure  was  well  founded  :  then  I  wrote  a  letter  upon  the 
fubjed  to  Dr.  Black,  in  which  I  propofed  the  threefollouing 
quedions;  firft,  if  he  had  fecn  a  MSof  my  ledures  at  Glafgov/ 
or  Edinburgh;  fecondly,  if  he  knew  it  was  an  opinion  of  mine 
that  the  lymphatics- were  the  fyftem  of  abforbents,  previoufly  to 
his  feeing  Dr.  Monro's  MS  on  that  fubjed  ;  and  then,  thirdly, 
if  he  had  laid  any  thing  of  this  to  Dr.  Monro  when  he  faw  his 
manufcript.  In  anfwer  to  this  letter  I  received  the  following, 
which  1  ftiall  give  at  full  length. 

♦*  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  difpute  between  you  and  Dr.  Monro  has  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  concern,  and  i  have  often  wifhed  that  my  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it  had  been  fuccefsful.  But  fince  I  was  not 
fo  happy  as  to  efFed  this,  and  that  I  am  called  upon  as  a  wit-^ 
nefs,  the  only  talk  left  me  is  to  do  impartialjuflice  to  both  fides, 
by  attefling  thofe  fads  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and 
concerning  which  my  tellimony  is  demanded.  This  I  have  al- 
ready done  with  refped  to  Dr.  Monro  ;  and  (hall  now  likewife 
anfwer  thofe  queftions  which  you  have  been  plea  fed  to  put  to 
me. 

**  In  anpArer  to  the  firrt  queflion,  I  muft  affure  you,  that  I 
never  faw,  nor  ever   had   any  knowledge  of  any  manufcripts 

of  your  ledures. But  1  mufV  declare,  in  anfwer  to  the  fe- 

cond,  that  I  knew  it  v.'as  an  opinion  of  yours,  before  I  went 
to  ftudy  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  lymphatics  were  a  l^ftcm  of 
8bfoib<;nts,  and  therefore  c^uir?  di-iiad  in  their  nature  and  of- 
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fice  from  the  velTels  which  belong  to  the  fyllem  of  the  heart." 
This  I  learned  fronn  Dr,  Cullen  ;  and  the  argument  mentioned 
to  me,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  was,  that  in 
making  injections,  you  had  obferved  that  the  lymphatics  were 
commonly  filled  when  the  injefted  matter  was  extravafated,  and 
not  otherwife  ;  and,  if  1  am  not  miftaken,  he  likewifetold  me, 
that,  agreeable  to  this  opinion,  you  filled  the  lymphatics  of  the 
tefticle  with  air  by  bruifiiig  its  fubilance  a  little,  and  blowing 
air  into  it  through  a  hole  in  \.\\e  tunica  albuginea, 

**  Theconverlation  which  pafied  between  Dr.  Monro  and  me 
when  he  Ihewed  me  the  manufcript  for  his  thefis,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  to  this  purpofe.  As  foon 
as  1  had  read  it,  I  told  him  that  he  muft  Itrike  out  intirely  the 
DifTertation  upon  the  Lymphatics,  becaufethe  opinion  he  there 
propofed  and  lupported,  had  been  entertained  by  you  a  very 
long  time.  I  even  ventured  to  tell  him,  1  could  not  help  fuf- 
pedling  his  having  got  a  hint  of  it,  Ibme  time  or  other,  from 
me.  He  feemed  furprifed  and  difpleafed,  and  afierled,  that  it 
occurred  to  him  in  confequence  of  (ovnt  phenomena  in  his  expe- 
riments, as  related  in  the  DifTertation  ;  that  he  owed  it  to  no 
perlbn  whatever ;  and  rha^  he  was  refolved  to  pubiifh  it  imme- 
diately. I  infifled  that,  at  any  rate,  if  he  did  pubiifh  it  then, 
it  would  be  abfolutely  necelfary  for  him  to  mention  Dr.  Hun- 
ter as  having  been  of  the  fame  opinion  before  him,  both  be- 
caufe  I  thought  politenefs  and  candor  required  fuch  a  confeffion, 
and  becaufe  he  might  expofe  himfelf  to  very  difagreeable  (^(^^ 
pkions  by  ailing  orherwife  ;  but  advifed  him  to  delay  the  pub- 
lication of  it  until  he  had  frankly  converfed  with  Dr.  Hunter 
himfelf,  whofe  courfe  he  propofed  to  attend  the  following  win- 
ter, not  doubting  but  that,  by  fuch  a  converfarion,  all  caufc  of 
lliynefs  and  difpute  would  have  be^n  prevented  one  way  or 
other. 

**  This,  Sir,  to  the  bef^  of  my  remembrance,  is  the,  fubftance 
of  what  pafled  between  us  upon  this  affair,  the  confequences  of 
which  have  fmce  given  me  a  great  deal  of  uneafmefs. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatefl  erteem, 

GhfgD-Vf  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

July  I,  I  760.  Joseph  Black." 

*  When  I  fhewed  this  letter  among  my  friends,  fome  of  them 
feemed  to  think,  that,  in  flricl  juftice,  Dr.  Black  ought  to  have 
mentioned  fome  of  its  contents  in  the  letter  which  he  gave  as  a 
teftimony  for  Dr.  Monro.  1  own  his  condud  did  not  require  any 
apology  with  me  ;  I  was  well  convinced  of  his  integrity,  and  ap- 
proved of  his  benevolent  tendernefs.  However,  I  wrote  to  hini 
again  upon  the  fubjedl,and  was  favoured  with  his  an.^wer,  which 
•    iiink  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

^' Deer 
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*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  the  loth  of  this  month,  and  can- 
npt  oppofc;  your  intention  of  printing  my  former.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  tendernefs  and  delicacy  with  which  you  ^xprefs 
your  concern,  left  rbe  world  fliould  find  any  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  my  condud  in  this  affak.  1  confefs  it  has  been 
improper.  When  I  wrote  my.  letter  to  Dr.  Monrc,  1  oi'ght, 
no  doubt,  to  have  alfo  declared  thofe  circumftances  which  feerti 
to  favour  your  fide  of  the  queftion:  nor  do  1  pretend  to  otref 
a  fui^cient  apology  ;  but  you  muft  give  me  leave  tb  tell  you, 
how  I  was  induced  to  ad  as  I  did.  And  if  1  difclofe  fentiments 
which  may  not  perhaps  agree  altogether  with  yours,  you  mult 
forgive  the  freedom  1  taiie,  and  confider  that  it  is  requifite  for 
me  to  give  my  motives  for  what  1  did. 

**  1  miifi:  own  therefore  that  I  was  under  no  neceflity,  but 
moved  by  compalfion  for  a  friend,  who  had  taken  a  ftep  which 
I  no  doubt  thought  exceflively  wrong,  but  who  was  threatened 
with  the  moli  affliding  and  infupportable  of  misfortunes,  the 
lofs  of  his  character  and  reputation,  and  who,  after  all,  might 
poiTibly  fuffer  this  lofs  undefervedly  too,  through  my  being  for- 
ward in  publifiiing  what  you  have  lately  got  from  me.  For 
though  I  could  not  help  fufpefting,  from  the  circumftance  of 
our  frequently  converfing  together  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh, 
that,  tho'  he  might  afterwards  forget,  he  might  have  had  the 
firft  idea  of  that  opinion  concerning  the  lymphatics  from  me, 
yet  1  had  no  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  of  this  point.  And  that  he 
could  pick  up  every  particular  of  your  arguments  and  experi- 
ments in  order  to  publifli  thcni  as  his  own,  is  what  I  could  not 
believe.  I  knew  him  to  be  acute,  indufi:rious,  and  keen  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge  ;  and  believed  him  very  capable  of  in- 
venting the  feveral  ar^juments  and  experiments  which  he  has 
publilhed  in  his  thejis  and  difl'ertation,  but  could  not  conceive 
him  to  be  capable  of  the  other  :  and  I  mull  obferve,  that  be- 
fore I  faw  Dr.  Monro's  papers,  tho*  I  had  a  general  notion  of 
your  doctrine  upon  the  lymphatics,  I  was  not  mafter  fef  many 
arguments  in  fupport  of  it; becaufe  no  doubt  1  had  not  at- 
tended fufficiently  to  the  fubjed,  or  had  forgot  a  part  of  what 
I  had  heard,  or  had  not  heard  the  whole  :  but  this  1  am  fure 
of,  that  1  read  this  part  of  his  papers  with  particular 
pleasure,  as  finding  that  dodrine  rendered  much  more  pro- 
bable and  interefiing  than  I  had  conceived  it  before  ;  for  he 
did  not  communicate  his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjcd  to  me  until 
he  had  put  them  together  in  writing. 

*'  When  I  therefore  confidered  what  he  muft  fufi^er,  ftiould  I 
add  probability  to  the  accufations  with  vvhich  he  was  charged, 
and  confidered  at  the  fame  time,  that  1  had  no  reafon  to  be  fa- 
tisfied 
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tisfied  that  he  deferved  fuch  dillrefs,  I  was  perfuaded  to  give  at 
that  time  fuch  part  of  my  evidence  only,  as  was  perfeftly  direct 
and  conclufive ;  and  to  referve  the  reft  until  you  laid  me  under 
the  necelfity  of  declaring  the  whole. 

'*  You  defire  to  know  in  what  particular  manner  Dr.  Mon- 
ro communicated  to  me  the  method  of  railing  the  lymphatics 
by  blowing  air  into  the  glands.  So  far  as  1  remeriiber,  when 
he  fiid  that  he  could  raife  the  lymphatics  in  this  way,  he  told  it 
me  as  a  piece  of  anatomical  news,  or  as  a  curious  anatomical 
faiS,  whicii  I  imagined  was  a  difcovery  of  his  own,  as  1  had  not 
confulted  Nuck  or  Cowper  upon  the  fubje<fl  j  but  I  cannot  fay, 
that  he  either  mentioned  Nuck  or  Cowper,  or  faid  that  it  was 
his  own. 

'  1  hope  you  will  forgive  the  freedom  I  have  taken  in  this 
letter,  and  believe  me  to  be  with. the  greateft  refpcd, 

GlaJgotWf         Yoar  fmcere  friend  and  humble  fervant, 
Feb,  26,  1761.  Joseph  Black.'* 

♦Thefe  letters  are  fo  ilrong  and  clear,  that  they  need  no 
comment.' 

It  is  a  little  furprifing  that  profeflbr  Monro,  fen.  fhould  af- 
fure  the  public  in  his  letter,  inferted  in  the  Critical  Review  for 
November  1757,  that  his  fon  Dr.  Alexander,  went  to  London 
in  abfolute  ignorance  of  Dr.  Hunter's  having  any  particular 
opinion  concerning  lymphatics. 

As  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  pamphlet,  gives  himfelf  credit  for  hav- 
ing obferved  the  rules  of  civility  and  decorum,  in  vifiting  Dr. 
I^unter,  when  he  returned  from  abroad  to  London,  Dr.  Hun- 
ter obferves  it  was  very  ftrange  he  fliould  behave  fo  refpedfully 
towards  a  man  whom  he  fo  immediately  afterwards  loaded  with 
public  abufe  :  but  the  truth  is,  he  had  been  fome  days  in  Lon- 
don, and,  no  doubt,  learned  from  his  brpther  all  that  had  paf* 
fed  concerning  this  difpute  in  his  abfence  ;  and  he  called  at  Dr. 
Hunter's  houfe  in  Jermyn-ftreet,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
at  an  hour  when  h«  knew  the  do£tor  was  lefluring  at  Covent- 
Garden,  and  could  not  pollibly  be  at  home.  Having  obferved 
this  form  of  decorum,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
wrote  and  publilhed  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  reprefents  Dr, 
Hunter  as  a  man  devoid  of  knowledge,  candour,  and  veracity. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  remarks  upon  fome  extraordi- 
nary paragraphs  in  Dr.  Monro's  pamphlet.  That  gentleman 
taxes  him  v.ith  having  infulted  him  at  his  le<5lure  ;  and  the  doc- 
tor demonftrates  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  inten* 
tion.  Dr.  Monro  fays,  that  in  dcfcribing  the  tellicle.  Dr. 
Hunter  obferved,  that  fome  anatomifts  thought  thjgy  perceived 
remarkabie  veffels  coming  off  from  the  epididymis  ;  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  never  had  fcen  any  fuch  veffels,  and  therefore 
<^u?ftioued   if  fuch  difcoveries  were  m-jch  to  be  trufled.    Dr. 

Monro 
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Monro  fuppofed  tl^is  remark  was  levelled  at  him :  *  but  moll: 
unluckily  for  the  do<^lor  (fays  he)  when  he  handed  about  his 
preparation,  I  evidently  faw  in  it  one  of  thofe  very  vefiels,  as 
confpicuous  as  I  had  ever  obferved  before,  &c.'  He  adds, 
•  While  this  ferves  as  a  fample  of  the  dodlor*s  civilities  and  ref- 
peft,  it  may  at  the  fame  time  give  an  idea  of  his  accuracy  in 
making  obfervations  and  circumfpeftion  in  drawing  conclu- 
fions.  A  proof  too  of  the  doctor's  candour  is,  that,  fmce 
that  time,  he  demonftrates  fuch  veffels,  and  pafles  OA-er  in 
filence  by  whom  they  were  firft  remarked  and  defcribed ; 
or  in  what  way,  or  by  whom,  they  were  firfl  pointed  out  in 
his  own  preparations  to  his  brother,  and  fo  to  himfelf.*  We 
apprehend  that  Dr.  Hunter  could  not  have  been  treated  with 
more  contempt,  had  he  been  a  corn-cutter;  and  that  he  could 
not  havedeferved  more  contempt,  had  his  antagonift  been  a  fe- 
cond  Hippocrates,  and  himfelf  a  tooth-drawer.  But  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe  is  this  :  Dr.  Hunter  did  not  believe  that  any 
fuch  veffels  exifted;  and  therefore  being  under  the  neceflity  of 
declaring  his  opinion,  he  declared  it  with  all  the  delicacy  which 
the  nature  of  the  fubjed  would  admit,  and  appeals  to  the  au- 
dience for  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  Dr.  Monro  pretended  to 
fee  the  veifel  in  the  epididymis,  even  while  it  was  inclofed  in  a 
bottle.  Dr.  Hunter's  brother  afterwards  took  it  out  of  the 
bottle,  in  prefence  of  feveral  gentlemen,- examined  it  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy,  found  it  to  be  a  little  part  of  the  epididymis 
projeding  beyond  the  reft;  unravelled  the  greateft  part  by  dif- 
fedtion,  and  obferved  it  was  made  up  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
common  excretory  canal,  Sec.  That  Dr.  Hunter  ever  after  de- 
fcribed fuch  veffels  is  an  abfolute  falfehood.  His  pupils  will 
bear  witnefs  to  the  contrary.  He  was,  and  is  fully  cof^vinced, 
that  no  fuch  velTel  exifts,  and  that  the  error  lay  on  the  fide  of 
Dr.  Monro.  We  will  add  in  our  own  names,  that  by  utidoubted 
advice  from  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  who  tri- 
umphed ['o  much  in  this  difcovery,  and  exulted  fo  much  over 
his  fenior — we  will  not  fay,  his  better,  in  anatomy,  for  having 
overlooked  it,  has,  at  his  public  ledure,  recanted  his  opinion 
about  this  matter,  and  fairly  owned  himfelf  to  have  been  mif- 
taken.  The  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  is  taken  up  in 
lliewing  what  experiments  he  and  his  brother  had  made  towards 
afcfertaining  the  do^lrine.of  the  abforbing  fyftem,  and  expofing 
t)ther  inconfiftencies  in  the  charge  exhibited  againft  him  by 
profcflbr  Monro. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  abforption  by  veins.  Dr.  Monro 
had  very  unfairly  taxed  Dr.  Hunter,  with  afierting  that  the  red 
veins  do  not  abforb,  and  repeats  the  old  charge  of  ignorance 
upon  this  fcore.  Dr.  Hunter  never  fathered  that  hypothefts, 
therefore   th?   accufation  is  unjult  :    but  this  hypothefis  was 

adopted" 
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adapted  by  us,  the  authors  of  the  Critical  Review  ;  and  ^% 
have  not  as  yet  altered  our  opinion,  notwithrtanding  all  thaf 
Mr.  Profeflbr  has  faid  to  prove  the  abfurdiry  of  it.  Perhaps, 
when  he  has  acquired  a  little  more  expvtrience,  he  will  find  it 
convenient  to  retradl  his  notion  upon  this  fubjeft,  as  he  has  al- 
ready done  in  the  other.  Dr.  Hunter  did,  indeed,  in  the  win* 
ter  of  1759-60,  fay  at  his  le6tures,  that  he  believed  the  red 
veins  did  not  abforb  ;  and  gave  his  reafons  for  that  belief.  His 
own  dodrine  of  the  tranfudation  and  abforption  of  fluids  in 
animal  bodies,  and  the  following  experiments  on  live  animals, 
made  by  his  brother,  to  afcertainhis  belief  touching  the  abforb- 
ing  power  of  red  veins,  are  fo  curious  and  fatisfaftory,  that  we 
are  much  mortified,  the  narrow  limits  of  our  work  will 
not  allow  us  to  infert  them  intire.  But  we  ftrenuoufly  recom- 
mend the  perufal  of  them  to  the  reader,  and  in  particular  to 
the  confideration  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  who  feems  to 
treat  other  men's  notions  with  the  moft  fupercilious  difregard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  Dr.  Hunter  refutes  what  Dr. 
Monro  adduces  as  dired  proofs,  that  red  veins  abforb ;  and 
makes  fome  other  flirewd  ohfervations,  not  very  favourable  ta 
the  anatomical  charaders  of  Dr.  Monro  and  his  father. 

In  chapter  the  fixth  our  author  proves,  that  he  had  demon- 
ftrated  in  all  his  courfes  of  leftures,  from  the  year  1747,  the 
lachrymal  gland  and  its  duds  in  the  human  fubjeft,  concerning 
which  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  fays,  in  his  pamphlet,  iha-t 
feveral  of  the  moft  celebrated  anatomifls,  particularly  Mor- 
gagni,  Vater,  Haller,  and  Zinn,  had  exhauftcd  their  patience 
to  no  purpofe,  in  qucft  of  fuch  du£ls  in  the  human  fubjed,  and 
that  he  difcovered  them  in  the  year  1755;  which  indeed  has 
been  to  him  a  year  of  difcovery. 

Chapter  the  feventh  contains  an  examination  of  what  profef^ 
for  Monro,  fen.  publilhed  as  a  defence  of  his  fon ;  and  anfweis 
particulaily  that  paragraph  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  perpe- 
tual difputes  with  Pott,  Haller,  Albinus,  &c.  but,  previous  ta 
this  reply,  he  gives  us  fome  judicious  ohfervations  on  the  me- 
thod  to  be  taken  in  making  experiments  on  living  animals,  to 
prove  that  the  lymphatics  do  adually  and  certainly  abforb  ;  and 
thefe  are  followed  by  a  curious  cafe  tending  to  illuflrate  his 
theory.  He  fliews  that  he  never  had  any  difputes  with  Haller, 
nor  with  Albinus,  though  both  of  them  had  anticipated  him  in 
publifhingfome  things  as  difcoveries,  which  he  had  knov.n  and 
publicly  taught  before  their  publications,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  fecond  fet  of  teeth,  and  the  dodrine  that  the  peri- 
oftopum,  dura  mater,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  were  altogether 
infcnfible,  or,  at  leafl:,  were  endowed  with  a  very  fmall  degree 
of  fenfibility.  Here  follow  many  fenfible  ohfervations  on  this 
fubjed,  and  ftrong  prefumptive  proofs,  that  Haller  was  obliged 

to 
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to  Dr.  Hunter  for  the  difcovery ;  for  this  lafl  gentleman  con- 
ceived the  opinion  in  1741  or  1742,  when  he  attended  Sr. 
George's  Hofpital ;  taught  it  in  his  ledlures  in  1746;  confirm- 
ed it  by  the  remarkable  cafe  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ranby*s  finger  in 
1 748  ;  and  baron  Haller  avowed  nearly  the  fame  opinion  in 

'753- 

.     In   the  ninth  and  laft  chapter  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  a  full 

ftate  of  the  difpute  between  him  and  Mr.  Pott,  who,  in  his 
account  of  the  rupture  in  which  the  teftis  is  in  contaflwith  the 
inteftine,  feems  to  have  treated  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  fame  manner 
as  profeflbr  Monro  treated  him  with  refped  to  his  doftrine  of 
the  lymphatics.  This  part  of  the  work  is  enriched  with  valua- 
ble obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the  teftis  in  the  fcetus,  and  on 
the  hernia  congenita,  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  illuftrated 
with  three  plates  beautifully  engraved.  This  curious  invefti- 
gation,  we,  in  a  particular  manner,  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  anatoinical  reader. 

The  appendix  contains  what  was  publifhed  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view, relating  to  the  difpute,  before  Dr.  Alexander  Monro, 
jun.   wrote  his  Obfervations  Anatomical  and  Phyfiological. 

On  the  whole,  the  remarks  on  the  ftrufture,  funftions,  and 
difeafes  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body,  contained  in 
thefe  Commentaries,  are  fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  anatomical 
Ikill  and  fagacity  of  the  author.  With  refped  to  the  contro- 
verfy,  our  opinion  is,  that  his  evidence  is  full,  clear,  and  un- 
queftionable;  that  his  fafts  are  appofite ;  and  his  arguments 
conclufive. 
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"INSTANCES  of  the  «v/V  comica  are  fo  rarely  exhibited  on  the 
'*•  ftage,  or  in  the  produftlons  of  our  novelifts,  that  one  is  al- 
moft  induced  to  believe  wit  and  humour  have  taken  their  flight 
with  public  virtiie.  The  poets  of  thefe  days  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  interefting  the  paffions  by  the  intricacy  of  their  plots; 
if  a  fmiie  be  accidentally  raifed  upon  the  countenance,  it  ra- 
ther proceeds  from  our  finding  the  charadiers  of  the  drama  in 
fome  ridiculous  or  unexpected  fituation,  than  from  their  having 
faid  or  done  any  thing  chara£leriftical.  In  novels  ef})ecially,  the 
hiftorian  thrufts  himfelf  too  frequently  upon  the  reader.  ■  Take 
a  fingle  chapter  and  it  will  appear  egregioufly  dull,  becaufe  the 
whole  joke  confifts  in  untying  fome  knot,  or  unravelling  fome 
myftery,  and  is  generally  placed  in  the  epigrammatic  fafliion, 
in  the  tail.  It  is  the  fufpenfe  merely,  with  refpei^l  to  the  iifae, 
that  engages  the  reader's  attention.     Chara^lers  are   dift:in- 

guifhed 
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guiihed  merely  by  their  oppofition  to  fome  other  charafters ;  re- 
move the  contraft,  and  you  annihilate  the  perfonages,  juft  as 
little  wits  in  converfation  are  reduced  to  mere  inanimate  figures, 
when  you  have  taken  away  the  fool  who  drew  forth  their  talents. 
How  different  from  this  is  the  ridiculous  fimplicity  of  Adams, 
the  abfurd  vehemence  of  Weflern,  the  boifterous  generofity  of 
Bowlitig,  the  native  humour  of  Trunnion,  and  the  laughable 
folemnity  of  uncle  Toby!  Each  of  thefe  charaders  fingly  is 
complete;  without  relation  to  any  other  objed  they  excite 
mirth;  we  dip  with  the  higheft  delight  into  a  chapter,  and  en- 
joy it  without  reflefling  upon  the  contrivance  of  the  piece,  or 
once  cafting  an  eye  towards  the  cataftrophe.  Every  fentence, 
and  every  adion,  diverts  by  its  peculiailty ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  novels  in  which  thofe  charaders  are  to  be  found,  will 
furnifh  perpetual  amufement,  while  others,  which  entertain 
merely  from  the  nature  of  the  incidents,  and  the  conduft  of 
the  fable,  are  for  ever  laid  afide  after  a  fingle  perufal :  an  en- 
gaging^  ftory  will  bear  relating  but  once  ;  a  humorous  charac- 
terwill  bear  viewing  repeatedly. 

The  two  principal  chara6lers,  unlefs  we  except  that  of  Mifs 
Darnley,  in  this  little  ingenious  piece,  feem  to  be  formed  on 
thofe  of  the  admirable  Cervantes,  the  grave  knight  of  la  Man- 
cha,  and  his  facetious  Squire.  They  refemble  without  imi- 
tating, and  remind  us  of  what  imparted  exquifite  enjoyment, 
without  diminifliing  their  own  novelty.  Readers  unacquainted 
with  the  don  and  his  fquire,  will  be  delighted  with  Sir  Launce- 
lot and  Crablhaw  ;  thofe  who  have  attended  that  mirror  of 
chivalry  through  the  courfe  of  his  ftrange  adventures,  and  lifl-~ 
ened  with  wonder  to  the  (hrewd  remarks  of  Sancho,  will  be 
furprifed  at  the  poffibility  of  giving  originality  to  charafters 
formed  on  that  model.  Nor  are  thefe  the  only  portraits  on 
which  this  auilior  hath  laviflied  the  powers  ofgenius  ;  thofe  of 
Crowe,  Ferret,  Oakly,  and  fome  others,  are  truly  charaderif- 
tical,  and  denvonflrative  of  the  genuine  humour,  fatirical  ta- 
lents, and  benevolent  heart  of  the  writer.  That  admirable  fa- 
culty of  defcribing  fea  charailers  with  propriety,  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  his  other  produftions,  is  here  difplayed  with  renovated 
vigour.  Captain  Crowe  is  a  tar  of  as  extraordinary  a  cafl  as 
either  Bowling,  Trunnion,  Pipes,  or  Hatchway.  His  man- 
ners and  dialed  are  purely  thofe  of  the  watry  element ;  yet 
both  are  perfedly  original.  It  has  been  faid  that  Shakefpear 
has  drawn  a  natural  charader  in  Caliban,  not  to  be  found  in 
nature.  We  may  with  equal  reafon  affirm,  that  Crowe  is  a 
true  feaman  that  never  exifted,  who  talks  in  tropes  and  figures 
borrowed  from  his  profeffion,  but  never  ufed  before.  In  a 
word,  the  author  has  invented  a  language  for  this  amphibious 
fpecics,  ib  extremely  natural,  that  nothing  can  be  better  adapted 
3  to 
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to  exprefs  the  charadler,  of  which  the  reader  may  perufe  a  fpe- 
cimen  in  the  following  addrefs : 

**  What  cheer,  brother?  You  fee  how  the  land  lies.  Here 
have  Tom  and  I  been  fall  afhore  thefe  four  and  twenty  hours  ; 
and  this  berth  we  have  got  by  attempting  to  tow  your  galley, 
Drother,  from  the  enemy's  harbour. — Adds  bobs !  if  we  had 
this  here  fellow  whorefon  for  a  confort,  with  all  our  tackle  in 
order,  brother,  wcM  foon  (hew  'em  the  topfail,  flip  our  cable, 
and  down  with  their  barricadoes.     But,,  howfomever,  it  don't 

(ignify  talking, ^patience  Is  a  good  ftream- anchor,  and  will 

nold,  as  the  faying  is, but,  damn  my — as  for  the  matter  of 

rny  boltfprit. Hearkye,  hearkye,  brother,  damn'd   hard  to 

engage  with  three  at  a  time,  one  upon  my  bow,  one  upon  my 
quarter,  and  one  right  a-head,  rubbing,  and  drubbing,  lying 
athwart  hawfe,    raking  fore  and  aft,   battering  and  grappling, 

and  lalhlng  and  clafhing adds  heart,  brother  ;  crafli  went 

the  boltfprit down  came  the   round-top -up  with   the 

dead  lights 1  faw  nothing  but  the   (l"ars   at  noon,  loft  the 

helm  of  my  fevenTenfes,  and  down  I  broached  upon  mybroad- 
ifide." 


Art.  Xr.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  pn  a  neuo  Plan.  Illujirated  njolth  a 
Variety  of  Examples  from  the  beji  Englifli  Poets  ; ,  and  of  Tranjla- 
tions  from  the  Ancients  :  Together  <withfuch  RefleSlionSy  and  critical 
Remarks,  as  may  tend  to  form  in  our  .You:  h  an  elegant  Tajie,  and 
render  the  Study  of  this  Part  of  the  Belles  Lett  res  more  rational  and 
pleafng.     z  Vols,     iimo,     Pr.  6s.     Newbery. 

TH  E  method  which  the  editor  of  this  performance  has 
purfuedj  of  mixing  precept  with  example,  feemed  to 
have  been  before  wanting  in  Englifh  criricifm.  In  all  former 
fyftems  of  this  nature,  the  compilers  have  either  merely  felefled 
the  beauties  of  our  poets,  without  direfting  our  judgment  or 
tafte  to  an  approbation  of  their  choice  ;  or  have  ftrung  up  a 
number  of  dry  rules,  with  fhort  and  inadequate  examples, 
^\hich  pall  cooly  through  the  underllanding,  without  alluring 
the  imagination,  or  warming  the  heart.  The  fyfrem  before  u3 
direfls  the  youthful  ftudcnt  by  precepts  equally  jull  and  uRaf- 
fe£led,  and  artfully  relieves  the  attention  with  an  alternation  of 
well  chofen  examples,  at  that  precife  point  we  begin  to  wilh 
for  a  change. 

The  reader  mull  not,  howerer,  expe£l  in  this  any  metaphy- 
fical  difquifitions  into  the  principles  of  crlticifm,  or  any  efforrs 
to  trace  to  the  fources  of  our  pleafure  :  the  author  feems  pieafed 
rather  with  defcribing  the  effe^  of  poetical  combinations,  than 
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with  attempting  to  analyfe  them  :  he  treats  the  art  more  like*  a 
poet  than  a  philofopher  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  fureft  and 
fpeedieft  method  of  forming  our  tafte,  tho*  it  may  fail  iniatis- 
fyingcuriofity. 

He  examines  every  branch  of  this  pleafing  art,  and  delivers 
fuch  rules  in  each  as  have  had  the  approbation  of  all  former 
poetical  legiflators.  He  takes  frequent  occafion,  however,  to 
diflent  from  them  in  many  particulars,  where  their  pre- 
cepts feem  to  have  a  foundation  only  in  caprice,  and  a  fane- 
lion  from  fafhion.  To  their  precepts  he  adds  many  of  his 
own,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  anticipated  by 
others. 

The  examples  to  thofe  precepts  are  every  where  felefled  with 
tafte  and  judgment,  the  beft  pieces  of  our  beft  poets  are  ad- 
duced, their  beauties  illuftrated,  and  their  defeifls  examined. 
In  this  number  we  fee  the  poems  of  many  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  gracing  the  work,  and,  in  turn,  receiving  juft  applaule. 
Johnfon,  Smollett,  Gray,  Akenfide,  Armftrong,  Mafon,  are 
names  that  adorn  this  performance,  as  they  will  one  day  da 
honour  to  their  age.  Nothing  is  io  apt  to  miflead  the  ftudent 
in  poetry  as  affefted  criricifm,  or  thofe  eadeavours  to  exah 
fome  obfcure  poem,  charafter,  or  performance,  beyond  Its  me- 
rits; of  this  defefl  (from  which  Addifon  himfelf  was  not 
wholly  free)  our  author,  however,  is  entirely  irreprehenfible. 
His  praifcs  are  beftowed  with  candour  ;  he  feems  neither  en- 
vious of  great  abilities,  nor  ftudious  to  exalt  mediocrity. 

In  this  age  of  criticifm,  when  every  ccffee-houfe  is  filled 
with  precipitate  cenfure,  or  blind  adufetion,  it  were  to  be  wilhed 
that  our  gentlemen  would  at  leaft  endeavour  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  this  fcience;  and  we  know  of  few  books  better  cal- 
culated to  give  them  inftruftion  in  that  refpefl  than  this  before 
us,  as  it  contains  all  that  is  immediately  neceflary  to  be  known 
on  the  fubjeft.  If  art  can  make  a  bard,  the  rules  of  this  wilt 
be  more  than  fufficient  to  di reft  his  praClice;  if  he  requires 
more  inftruflions  than  rjre  delivered  here,  before  he  becomes  3 
poet,  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  he  will  never  fhine  in  the 
train  of  the  mufes. 

With  regard  to  the  critic's  ftile,  it  is  elegant,  concife,  aixi 
corredl,  at  once  explaining,  in  the  cleareft  manner,  the  beau- 
ties he  would  enforce,  and  exhibiting  an  example  of  the  pec- 
fpicuity  he  would  approve. 
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AfeT.  XII.  Expofition  Geometrique  des  Principales  Erreurs  Nevv 
tonniennes  fur  la  Generation  du  Circle  et  d*Ellip/e  Phyjiqueu 
\zmo,     Paris. 

THIS  critique  upon  the  Newtonian  Geometry,  as  we  may 
call  it,  is  deep,  refined,  ingenious,  but,  in  our  opi- 
hion,  captious  in  many  places,  metaphyseal  to  an  extreme, 
jand  fo  abftrafted  as  to  be  frequently  fcarce  intelligible.  It 
however  carries  fuch  ftrong  marks  of  profound  refledtion,  and 
elevated  genius,  as  muft  afford  fatisfadion  to  every  reader,  who 
has  candour  enough  to  confefs  the  merit  of  a  profefled  attack 
pn  principles  almoft  univerfally  adopted.  This  daring  and  en- 
terprifing  writer  has  undertaken  to  prove  the  great  Newton 
guilty  of  no  lefs  than  ten  capital  blunders  in  his  dodrine  of  the 
jgeneration  of  circles  and  ellipfes ;  and  we  muft  acknowledge, 
that  no  addrefs  and  fubtlety  are  wanting  to  demonftrate  the 
truth  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  impeachment,  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  convey  the  fame  ideas  to  our  readers,  without  the 
afliftance  of  our  author's  demonftrations  and  diagrams.  New- 
ton's idea,  that  the  infinitely  fmall  parts  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  are  produced  by  two  different  forces  ading  by  the 
tangent^and  the  radius  in  fuch  directions  that  thofe  infinitely 
fmall  parts  are  the  diagonals  of  infinitely  fmall  parallelogram? 
reprefenting  the  two  different  force?,  is  egregioully  abfurd,  ac- 
cording to  our  author  ;  nor  do  we  indeed  recolledl  any  pofition 
to  this  effed  in  the  Newtonian  dodrine.  This  generation  of 
the  circle,  fays  the  French  critique,  is  impofiible,  becaufe  it 
would,  and  it  would  not,  be  the  leaft  geometrical  quantity  pofll- 
ble.  It  would  be  the  leaft  quantity,  becaufe  an  infinitely  fmall 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  pure  mathematical 
point,  a  quantity  which  a   tangent  could   touch  in  one  point 

only  J it  would  not  be  the  leaft,   becaufe,  as  the  diagonal 

of  a  parallelogram,  it  muft  be  larger  than  either  fide  repre- 
fenting the  two  different  forces  along  the  tangent  and  radius : 
but,  with  the  critic's  leave,  we  apprehend,  that,  according  to 
Newton's  idea,  the  diagonal  and  the  fides  of  the  parallelogram 
are  in  this  inftance  incommenfurable,  as  he  means  by  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  a  circle,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  tan- 
gent and  radius,  or  that  part  where  the  two  forces  are  united; 
confequently  this  muft  be  the  extremity,  and  not  the  length  of 
the  diagonal. 

The  fecond  objedion  is  a  confequence  from  the. preceding, 
and  muft  therefore  fall  or  ftand  with  it.  '  The  diagonal 
taken  for  t^c  fide  of  a  circl?,  would  or  would  not  fall  perpend i- 
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cular  to  the  radius/  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  confounded  with  tht 
tangent ;  in  th^  fecond,  it  forms  an  angle  lefs  than  a  right  an- 
gle, which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  circle,  all  the  points 
of  whofe  circumference  are  perpendicular  to  the  radius* 

*  All  other  geometricians  (fays  the  critic  a  little  farther  on) 
regard  a  circle  as  the  refult  of  an  infinity  of  infinitely  fmall  tan- 
gents;  they  identify  thefe  tangents  with  the  infinitely  fmall 
portions  cf  a  circumference;  and  thence  alfign  an  uniform  ac- 
tion to  all  bodies  contained  within  the  circle.'  On  the  contrary, 
the  Newtonians  diftinguifh  the  tangents  from  the  infinitely 
fmall  portions  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  combine  the 
tangents  with  the  centripetal  forces,  fuppofe  diagonals  and  pa- 
rallelograms, and  thus  reduce  themfelves  to  perplexity,  confu- 
fion,  and  abfurdity,  from  the  impoflibility  of  prefcrving  the 
true  generation  of  a  circle,  and  the  uniform  motion  of  bodies 
round  a  center. 

Our  critic  is  of  opinion,  the  Newtonians  are  guilty  of  another 
error  in  conceiving,  that  it  is  fufiicient  for  the  generation  of 
a  circle  to  fuppofe  a  force  ading  along  the  tangent  combined 
with  a  centripetal  force  ;  *  but  they  do  not  confider  (fays  he) 
that  there  cannot  be  a  true  tangent  to  a  curve  without  the  pre- 
vious fuppofition  of  a  real  and  phyfical  radius,  to  the  extremity 
of  which  the  tangent  muft  be  perpendicular.'  From  this  ob- 
fervation  he  deduces  an  argument  againft  tbi5  Newtonian  va- 
cuum, which  is  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  fophifms  we  have  met 
with,  where  the  fallacy  is  rather  obvious  to  the  mind  thaneafily 
demonflrable. 

Next  he  comes  to  the  generation  of  the  elKpfis,  which  he 
makes  equally  faulty  with  that  of  the  circle,  in  confequence 
(fliys  he)  of  that  infinity  of  iticreafing  diagonals  which  they 
fuppofe,  the  centripetal  force  is  infinite  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
jeSile  force.  The  former  is  as  the  fquai'es  of  the  times  ;  the 
latter,  as  the  limes  fimply:  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  a  body 
in  motion  would  be  influenced  Only  bry  the  centripetal  force,  by 
which  means  the  pKincts  would  be  precipitated  to  the  centers  of 
their  motion. 

Again,  our  critic  charges  the  Newtonians  with  not  obfer^f- 
Ing,  that  an  elliptical  motion  is  compofed  of  a  circular,  com- 
bined with  a  motion  alternately  centripetal  and  centrifugaL 
Therefore  the  circle  is  one  of  the  generating  powers  of  the  el- 
lipfe  ;  and  an  ellipfe  is  only  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  continu-* 
.ally  decreafes  in  an  infinitely  fmall  portion,  and  whofe  tangent 
is  inclined  to  the  diameter,  or  radias :  *  Hence  the  geometri- 
cians have  faid,  that  an  ellipfis  was  no  more  than  a  circle  ex- 
tended  or  contra^ed,  or  rather,  elongated  or  retrenched^  with  refpedl 
TO  its  breadth.*  Thefe  few  inftances  fufficiently  evince,  that  out 
criiic  is  another  anahfty  who,   from  a  peculiarity  of  thinking, 
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raifes  (pecious  objedlions  that  have  no  real  exigence  ;  a  Caviller, 
ivho  by  ftrong  powers  of  abftraftion,  of  refinement,  and  fo- 
phiftry,  renders  problematical  principles  which  before  appeared 
lelf-evident.  Upon  the  whole,  we  apprehend  this  author  can 
be  ufeful  only  as  he  teaches  us  to  think  deeply,  examine  accu- 
rately, fift  the  moft  glaring  truths,  and  habituate  the  mind  to 
clofe  attention  and  profound  fpeeulation. 
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Art.  13.  Remarks  upon  Milton's  Par adtfe  Loji,  HtJlortcaU  G:q- 
graphical^  Philological^  Critical^  and  Explanatory,  By  W. 
Maffey.      iimo.     Pr.  y.     Keith. 

T  N  a  fhort  preface  to  this  performance  the  author  tells  U9, 
-*•  that  *  Dr.  Newton's  Colledion  of  the  Remarks  of  various 
Writers  upon  Milton's  poetic  Works,  is  an  elaborate  and  judi- 
cious Performance.  But  as  the  notes  are  printed  with  the  iext^ 
that  makes  the  price  of  the  book  come  high  ;  and  as  Paradife 
Loft,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  in  moft  people's  hands,  many  are 
loath  to  be  at  the  double  expence  of  buying  the  book  again 
for  the  fake  of  the  notes-  Thefe  remarks,  therefore,  which  I 
have  made  in  as  concife  a  method  as  I  well  could,  are  printed 
by  themfelves  in  a  little  pocket  volume,  which  1  hope  will  an- 
fwer  the  expedlation  of  thofe  for  whom  they  are  principally 
defigned.* 

'I  he  book  contains  e^fplanations  of  the  technical  terms,  with 
illuftrations  of  the  hiftorical  fafts  alluded  to  in  the  Paradife 
Loft,  in  the  manner  of  the  fcholia  and  commentarit;s  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  claffics  ;  feems  to  be  executed  with  care  and 
judgment,  and  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  readers  and  ad- 
mirers of  Milton,  eifpecially  to  the  young  and  illiterate,  who 
are  incapable  of  relifliing  many  of  his  beauties  from  their 
^  ignorance  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory. 

Art.  14.  A  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  MWtdn. 
To  ivJjich  is  prefixed y  Mr.  Addifon'j  Crilicifm  on  Paradife  Loft. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Ri-v.  Mr.  Dodd.  izmo.  Pr,  zs.  td. 
Tonfon. 

This  familiar  Explanation  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  prece- 
ding article,  being  defigned,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd  informs  us 
in  the  preface,  to  explain  all  the  difficult  words  and  paflages  iri 
Milton's  Poetical  Works,  digcfted  into  alphabetical  order, 
which  might  fervc  to  the  common  reader  inftcad  of  more  dif- 
fufe  comments,,  and  might  be  to  all  a  portable  and  familiar  af- 
E  e  3  tendant 
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tendant  upon  that  inimitable  author.  Mr.  Dodd  thinks  it  is 
executed  with  ^«>o^  judgment  and  propriety,  as  it  is  at  once 
fhort,  clear,  and  full,  and  that  the  public  will  therefore  receive 
it  favourably. 

Notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Dodd  has  advanced  in  favour  of 
this  performance,  we  cannot  fee  any  great  degree  of  merit  in 
it.  One  half  of  the  book  at  leaft  is  filled  with  Mr.  Addifon*§ 
Critique  on  the  Paradife  Loji,  publiflied  originally  in  the  Speaa- 
torsy  and  here  reprinted;  a  kind  of  plagiarifm  much-praai- 
itdi,  and  which  we  by  no  means  approve.  The  alphabe- 
tical didionary  which  follows,  feems  calculated  for  none  but 
the  very  young,  ignorant,  and  illiterate,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive from  the  following  brief  quotations : 

Aerial,  (our  author  tells  us)  means,  inhabiting  the  air. ^ 

Am\iy,  friend/hip. Beach,  the  Jl^ore. Beldam,  znoUiuo- 

#w^/i.,-_BelAted,  benighted. Commiferation,  pity, Con- 
nubial,    matrimonial. Diffident,     not  confident, -Elixir,  a, 

(ordial  of  any  fort. (Qiisere,  whether   the  faculty   might 

not  difpute  the  propriety  of  this  definition  ?) rFallible,  liable 

to  errcr. Impoftor,  one  ^ho  cheats  by  a  fSiitiou/  charaSler. — 

Inundation,  the   o<verJlov}  of  nvaters. Laurel,    a  tree    ivhoje 

branches  ivear  the  marks  of  <vidory. Malady,  a  diflemper. — — 

Pacific,  peace^making. Peerage,  the  body  of  peers. Prow, 

the  head  of  ajhip, Turret,  a  fmalL  to-wer, Supple, //m;;/. 

Yawning,  opening  ivide -^ — and  Zephyr,  the  nveji-'wind. 
The  author  of  thefe  notes  likewife  informs  us,  that  Socrates 
was  an  Athenian  philofopher :  that  quiver  fign^fies  a  cafe  for  ar^ 
rows  ;  and  oblivion  means  forgetfulnefs  :  that  a  nightingale  is 
a  fmall  bird  that  fngs  in  the  night.,  (furprifing  !)  an  elephant,  the 
largeji  of  all  beajisy  nxjhofe  teeth  are  ivory  :  and  an  eagle,  a  large 
bird  of  prey y  particularly  parp-fightedy  njuho  builds  her  nejl  on  high 
rocks  and  lofty  trees.    ,^ 

We  make  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  va^v^  grown  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  this  kingdom,  to  whom  thefe  informations  may  be. 
very  ufeful;  but  to  fuch  we  would  recommend  fome  othe^. 
J^ooks  rather  than  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofiy  which  we  believe,  as 
being  utterly  unintelligible,  would  afford  them  very  little  plea- 
fure  or  fatisfadlion. 

Art.  15.    Sophia.     ^  ikfr/.  Charlotte  Lennox,  iimo,     Pr»  €s, 
■        Fletcher. 

In  this  little  hiftory  is  exemplified  the  triumph  of  wit  and 
virtue  over  beauty,  with  that  delicacy  peculiar  to  all  the  novel* 
of  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Lennox.  The  leflbn  is  inftruftive,  the 
ftory  interefling,  the  language  chafte,  the  reflexions  natural, 
and  the  general  moral  fuch  as  we  muft  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  our  female   readers.     It  is  commonly  afferted, 

that 
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t>iat  women  are  fooner  corrupted  by  the  vicious  of  their  own 
fcx,  than  of  ours ;  we  have  before  us  an  inftance,  which  evinces 
they  are  more  agreeably  inftrudled.  A  woman  only  can  enter 
juftly  into  all  the  fcruples  and  refinements  of  female  manners. 

Art.  16.  Chrijliattity  true  Deifm,  ai^dreffed  to  the  younger  Clergy 
0/ the  Chttni?  cf  Enghnd.  i?y  Mifophenax.  2vo,  Pr.  is.  6J, 
Griffiths, 

Mifophenax  adminifters  wholefome  advice  to  Avarm,  petulant, 
and  fupercilious  young  divines,  puffed  up  with  high  notions  of 
the  extraordinary  importance  of  their  fundion,  fticklersfor  the 
decifive-authority  of  the  church,  and  vehement  oppofers  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon  in  religion,  and  toleration  of  confcience.  With 
refpeft  to  his  argument  in  favour  of  deifm,  we  apprehend  he 
has  mifled  his  aim,  becaufe  writers  of  thofe  principles  are  not 
reproached  for  demonflrating  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  from 
the  light  of  nature,  but  for  their  intire  difbelief  of  revelation. 

Art.  17.   Aulii  Perfi  Flacci  5«{;r^,  cam  Not  it.  Sv^,  is,  Wilfon. 
■  ■     '■  negatas  artifex  fequi  •voces* 

We  Should  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  edition  of  Perfiusj 
if  the  text  was  a  little  more  corred :  as  for  the  notes,  fome  of 
them  are  curious  enough.     For  example ;  Et  raptum  vitulo  caput 

ahlaiura  fuptrbo — note.    '  Seperio  drfare — the  capital  calf.' 

Now  we  Ihould  be  glad  to  know,  wherefore  Co'fare  was  here 
fubflituted  for  Vitulo.  This,  with  the  preceding,  and  the  two 
following  lines,  are  fiippofed  by  fome  commentators,  to  be  a 
quotation  from  fome  fuftian  poetry  written  by  Nero,  and  Nero, 
to  be  fure,  was  no  better  than  a  calf  in  poetry;  but  the  fub- 
jeft  is  the  ftory  of  Pentheus,  murdered  by  his  own  mother 
Agave,  a  priellefs  of  Bacchus,  at  the  head  of  the  Bacchana- 
lians, who  took  Pentheus  for  a  calf.  Moreover,  we  cannot  help 
fignifying  our  diflent  from  our  author's  interpretation  of  the 
following  expreflioji : 

Pueri,  facer  efi  locus  :  extra 


Meiite 


^\\Q  extra  meiitct  he  explains,  impregnate  patricks^  and  in  his 
note  iiluftrates  tiie  pafTage,  by  referring  to  a  moft  obfcen^ 
phrafe  in  another  part  of  the  work,  viz.  Patricia  immeiat  vul- 
'vee. procul  ejie  Profani  ! 

No  offence  to  our   learned   editor,  we  apprehend   Perfius 

could  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  to  hint  at  the  pof- 

fibility  of  impregnating  the  patricians  or  fathers  of  Rome  :  for 

iphou^h,  in  all  probability,  fome  of  them  might  have  been  not 
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unaptly  tern^ed  old  women,  we  cannot  conceive  they  were  at 
all  capable  of  geftation.  Befides,  the  phrafe  extra  meiite  is  no 
nsore  than  a  caution  to  the  boys,  not  to  make  water  in  holy 
ground.  We  are  given  to  underftand  by  -^lius  Spartianus, 
that  ir  was  a  capital  crime  to  make  water  in  any  place  con- 
fecrated  to  the  flatues  of  princes  or  confuls  ;  but  the  extramtitie 
here  ufed  is  a  metaphorical  exprefl'on,  fignifying,  •  you  had 
better  chufe  another  fubjeft  for  your  fatire  :  this  is  too  facred 
for  you  to  pollute.' 

The  truth  is,  there  feems  to  be  fomething  myfterious  in  thefe 
notes,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  unriddle  ;  and  as  for  the 
Crbis^  by  Mr.  Jrthn  Dick,  affixed  to  the  fatires,  it  is  altogether 
above  our  comprehenfion. 

Art.  18.  Thi  Life  (f  Afclepiades,  the  cehhrated  Fcunder  of  the 
Afclepiadic  $e^  in  Phyfic.  Compiled  from  t%e  Tefiimhniah  of 
tijuenty-fe^en  ancient  Authors  ;  and  containing  the  mojl  authentic 
Account  procurable^  of  his  Name  ;  Attcjiations  of  Authors ;  Mo- 
numents \  Age.  i^c.tffc.  from  the  Italidn  0/  the  S ig nior  AntO" 
nio  Cocchi,  late  Profffcr  of  Phyjc  in  Florence,  ^'vo.  Pr, 
Is.  6d.     Da  vies. 

Dr.  Cocchi  had  juftly  acquired  the  firft  reputation  in  Italy  as 
a  phyfician,  nor  was  he  lefs  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in 
claffical  antiquity.  He  rcfided  fome  years  in  England^  where 
he  had  occafion  to  fee  the  good  effe£ls  of  cold-bathing;  and  this 
pradlice  he  introduced  into  his  own  country  with  extraordinary 
fuccefs.  He  confirmed  this  practice  from  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Romans  ;  and  among  many  other  curious  efforts  of  his 
genius  and  erudition,  he  publifhed  in  the  Florence  Eflays,  an 
ingenious  article  to  prove,  that  the  difcafe  of  Auguftus,  which 
Antonius  Mufa  cured  by  the  affufion  of  cold  water,  was  not  the 
gout,  as  had  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed,  but  a  catarrh  in  the 
afpera  arteria. 

Signor  Cocchi  has  beflowed  much  pains  and  learning  on  this 
little  j)iece  before  uSy  which,  after  all,  contains  little  more  than 
conjedures  concerning  the  life  of  Afclepiades,  though  he  has 
been  mentioned  by  twenty-feven  ancient  authors,  eleven  of 
whom  were  Greeks,  and  the  other  fixteen  Latin.  The  truth  is, 
the  performance  may  be  numbered  among  the  mod  trifling 
amufements  of  talte  and  erudition  ;  for  it  contains  not  any 
thing  which,  we  apprehend,  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
medical  knowledge,  or  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general. 

From  fome  inaccuracies  in  the  language,  we  fhould  fufpeft  the 
tranflator  to  be  a  foreigner,  or  at  leafl  to  be  little  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  tranflation.  For  example  ;  '  This  was  a  Greek, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  who  at  Rome,  noxv  about  eighteen 

hundred 
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hundred  years  ago,  made  a  great  figure,  &c.— — It  is  proper  tq 
trecaution  againft  any  of  them  being  confounded  with  ours,  a 
xniftake  into  which  fome,  otherwife  learned,  writers  have   not 

cfcaped  the  falling  ; the  medical  art  was  the  only  one  of  the 

Greek  arts  that  had  not  yet  been  exercifed  by  the  Roman ^r«- 

^//y, No  one  can  tell  for 'why— he  may  have  copied  fome 

writer  cotemporary  to  that  great  man  : — ^ — we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  Pliny  for  fome  particularities,  &c. furnifh  us  only 

fuch  imperfeft  lights,  as  rather  fix  our  doubts  than  they  remove 
them. 

We  fhall  not  fwell  the  catalogue  of  thefe  little  folecifms,  be- 
caufe  with  refpeft  to  the  meaning  of  the  original,  the  tranflator 
fcems  to  have  executed  his  work  with  care  and  fidelity. 

Art.  19.  ChriftV  I'emptations  real  Fa^s  :  «r,  a  Defence  of  the 
Evangelic  Hijlory  ;  jhe^ing^  that  our  Lord^s  Temptations  mo^  be 
fairly  and  reafonably  underjlcod,  as  a  Narrati've  of  ^what  twas 
really  tranfaded:  hi  Auf^Mer  to  Mr.  Farmer'j  Inquiry  into  the  "Na- 
ture and  Deftgn  of  Chrift'j  Templation  in  the  Wilder nefs .  Being  a 
Letter  <iurote  to  Mr. .     ^vo.     Pr.   is.od.     Piety. 

The  reader  will  here  find  a  great  deal  of  fcriptural  crlticifm, 
confirmed  by  Hebrew  and  Greek  quotations,  illultrated  by 
learned  annotations,  and  animated  by  a  fpiiit  of  enthufiafm, 
which  the  more  fober  critic  will  contemplate  with  caution. 
•  The  pomp  and  (hew  mankind  is  elated  with  in  the  prefent 
age,  or  ^eon,  (favfiour  author,  p.  3  i)  is  theirfiiame,  ai^d  not 
their  glory  ;  and  thofe  mock  beauties  which  attend  the  rif  h  and 
powerful,  are  fo  far  from  adorning  them,  that  they  proi^e  only 
fo  many  (hamefql  evidences  ot  their  having  loft  ttiat  fhekinah 
which  fhould  have  been  their  fpl^ndor,  and  will  again  attend 
the  members  of  the  millenium.' 

We  wifh  this  gentleman,  who  feems  to  be  an  adept  in  the 
myftery  of  dreams  and  vifions,  would  conjure  up  the  fpirit  of 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Whifton ;  and  for  the  comfort  of  thofe 
who  groan  in  this  vale  of  tears,  fettle  with  that  philofophical 
ihade  the  precife  xra  at  which  the  reign  of  the  faints  will 
commence,  tliat  they  may  qualify  themfelve:>  in  time  as  mem- 
bers of  that  community. 

Art.  20.      J  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  E -t ;  or^ 

Conjideraiions  on  fending   Land  Forces  Jo  Foriug^l,     Svo.     Pr, 
6d.     Henderfon. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  fo  diiruade  the  m y  from 

precipitating  the  nation  into  another  continental  war  in  Portu- 
gal, and  the  defign  is  laudsfble  :  bnt  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  mirmformed  in  many  efTontial  particulars;  and,  wc  dare 

fay. 
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fay,  he  is  by  this  time  convinced  of  his  miftakes  j  convinced 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  both  in  point  of  intereft  and  of 
good  faith,  to  proteft  a  nation  from  which  our  country  derives 
fuch  annual  advantages ;  convinced  that  we  fent  neither  officers 
nor  troops  to  Portugal,  until  they  were  earneftly  required; 
convinced  that,  without  the  afliftance  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Portuguefe  will  not  be  able  to  preferve  their  independence 
againfl:  the  incroachments  of  Spain  ;  confequently  convinced 
that  Spain  is  earnefily  bent  upon  an  invafion  of  Portugal. 

Art.  2 1 .  A  full  Expofition  of  a  Pamphlet  entttkdy  Ohfiwations  oh 
the  Tapers  relati've  to  the  Rupture  ivith  Spain.  In  nuhkh  the 
Charge  <with  refpeSi  to  a  criminal  Concealment  of  thofe  Papers  is  re- 
futedy — the  Unreafonablenrjs  of  fuch  a  Rupture  at  the  Time  of  Mr, 
Pitt'i  Reftgnation  demonfratedf — and  the  pretended  Procrajlination 
0f  that  I\l£ajure  'vindicated.  In  an  Anfijoer  from  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman to  the  Member  of  Parliament's  Letter.  %<vo,  Pr,  I  /. 
WUliams. 

Of  all  the  pamphlets  wc  have  yet  feen  oi]  this  fubjeft,  the 
performance  now  before  us  is  the  meft  fpirited  and  fatisfadlory. 
The  remarks  are  pertinent,  the  arguments  wdl  urged,  and  the 
(ledudlions  equally  fair  and  conclufive.  It  contains  many  poig- 
nant ftrokes  of  fatire,  and  is  written  in  a  flile  at  once  correft 
and  perfpicuous. 

Art.  2«.  A  Lettfr  from  an  Independent  Man  to  his  Friend  in  tha 
Courary^  upon  a  late  P-amphlety  entitled^  Ohftrwations  on  the  Pa- 
pers relati've  to  the  Rupture  with  S^d^m.     S'vo,   Pr»  6d,     Cooke. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  on  the  fame  fubjeft  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  contains  nearly  the  fame  materials ;  but  they  are  not 
worked  up  by  fuch  a  mafterly  hand  as  appears  in  the  Expor 
IXtion. 

Art.  23.  A  TreJJy  Complaint  lately  exhihited  to  the  StcUes  of  Hoi' 
land  and  Weft-Friezland,  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company^ 
againjl  the  Servants  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  in  Ben- 
gal. 7ranjlatcd  from  the  original  Dutch,  printed  By  Authority, 
^to,     Pr.  I  s.     Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

This  complaint  imports,  that  after  the  convention  which  the 
fervants  of  the  Dutch  company  at  Hughley  entered  into  with 
thofe  of  the  EngliHi  company,  and  with  the  nabob,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year  1759,  their  fort  Guftavus  had  been  invefted 
by  Kafim  Cham,  one  of  the  nabob's  commanders,  on  pretence 
that  the  nabob  had  difcovered,  from  an  intercepted  letter,  faid 
to  be  furnilhwl  by  the  EngliQi,  that  the  Dutch  company's  fer- 
vants 
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rants  had  tendered  their  aflifta nee  to  the  mogul  prince,  who 
was  in  full  march  againft  the  faid  nabob  :  that  under  this  pre- 
text, which  was  a  fiftion,  they  were  obh'ged  to  raze  the  out- 
works of  the  fort,  and  pay  fifty  thoufand  florins  :  that  after- 
wards the  nabob,  on  pretence  that  they  had  levied  men,  and 
held  a  correfpondence  with  his  enemies,  demanded,  by  way  of 
contribution,  the  immenfe  fum  of  fifty  laksof  roupees,  amount-^ 
ing  to  near  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  adually  inverted 
thefaAory  at  Caflembazar,  the  deftruAion  of  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  buy  off  with  the  payment  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds :  that  they  were  obliged  to  fend  deputies 
to  Calcutta,  who,  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Englifli  prefident 
^nd  council  at  Fort  William,  were  compelled  to  enter  into  a 
more  precife  convention  with  the  nabob,  containing  many  grie- 
vous articles  of  extortion  and  difiionour  :  that  the  fervants  of 
the  Englifh  company  were  the  inftigators  and  dire<3ors  of  all 
thele  oppreffions  and  extortions:  that  they  feized  all  opportu- 
nities of  diftrelling  their  commerce,  and  even  threatenwl  the 
Dutch  fettlement  of  Batavia. 

Before  we  form  any  opinion  of  this  new  complaint,  wc  mufl 
hear  how  the  fervants  of  the  Englilh  company  juftify  their  own 
condu£t.  If  they  can  prove  that  the  Dutch  aftually  corref. 
ponded  with  the  enemies  of  the  nabob,  all  that  followed 
was  no  more  than  a  juft  puniihment  inflifbed  upon  them  for 
their  officious  and  perfidious  conduft. 

*Att.  24.      The  Houfe  vf  SufttfittT&n  :  j^  Pdem,     By  rh  Rev.  Mr. 
Denton,     j^to,     Pr,  6d.     Hi^xman. 

This  Houfe  is  defcribed  with  propriety,  and  the  images  are 
poetical.  Near  to  the  dome  refide  Ignorance  and  Error,  and 
Prejudice  performs  the  office  of  porter.  Her  race,  born  to  ty- 
ranny, are  the  Catholic  faith,  the  pontifical  power,  penance, 
indulgence,  monkery,  and  perfecution.  Truth  is  charaderifed 
in  the  reformation.  Hearing  the  fhrieks  and  cries  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  others  groaning  under  the  defpotifm  of  thofe  powers, 
Ihe  unlocks  the  fcriptures,  and  tfnfokls  the  means  of  falvatioa 
to  all  the  earth. 

Art,  25.  Itvwc's  Mufe  to  the  King,  FcL  Pr,  6d,  Dodflcy. 
We  are  much  pleafed  with  this  fair  bloffom  of  genius. 

Art.  26.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  are  defired  to  tear  off  thii  Lea^, 
ivhich  rjjtU  fcr've  as  a  Ticket  to  introduce  thtm  to  the-^^ — Sv9, 
Pr.   dd,    Nichol. 

The  author  of  this  produdlion,  fenfible  that  wit  and  humour 
^re  neither  fo  eafily  procured,  nor  fo  irarketable  with  the  town, 

as 
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as  novelty,  or  rather  that  fpecies  of  impofition  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  humbug,  has  contrived  to  lay  the  public  under 
contribution  in  a  new  .way;  firrt,  by  his  colledion  of  pidtures 
faid  to  be  performed  by  the  fociety  of  fign  painters ;  and  fe- 
condly,  by  this  ftrange  title  page,  and  llranger  production,  for 
which  every  perfon  that  vifits  it  pays  fix-pence,  ftaring  all  the 
while  with  admiration  at  his  own  folly. 

Art.  27.     The    Shipnvreck,     A   Poem.     In   Three    Cantos,     By  a 
Sailor,     ^to.     Pr,  5^.     Millar. 

This  poem,  which  is  dedicated  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke 
of  York,  is  a  very  extraordinary  performance,  and  fo  truly  di- 
<Ja<flic,  that  a  man  by  studying  the  piece  may  become  a  tolera- 
ble failor.  Not  that  we  would  infmuate  that  it  has  no  other 
merit.  No — it  abounds  with  poetical  flights,  though  they  are 
a  little  irregular  ;  and  notwithftanding  many  incorrectnelfes, 
which  ought  to  be  excufed  on  accoDnt  of  the  author's  educa- 
tion and  occupation,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  pathetic 
touches,  which  will  not  fail  to  intercft  the  reader  of  fenfibi- 
lity. 

We  therefore  warmly  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  a  very 
curious  original,  which,  we  hope,  will  entitle  the  author  to ' 
preferment  in  the  fervice.  The  fubjed  of  the  poem  is  a  real 
ihipwreck,  attended  with  very  affefling  circumftances:  it  is  il- 
luftrated  with  an  accurate  chart  of  the  fliip's  path,  and  the 
pfint  of  the  fliip  herfelf,  with  references  which  explain  what 
technical  terms  the  popt  has  been  obliged  to  ufe. 

'Art,'  2S.  An  Account  of  the  Topical  Application  of  the  Sptmgty  in 
the  Stoppage  of  HamQrrhages.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society ,  Feb>. 
II,  a7td  i8,  1762.  By  Charles  White,  F,  R.  S.  one  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Mancheft 
ter  Infirmary,     Svo,     Br.  is,  6d.     Johnfton. 

The  public  hath,  before  this  cccafion,  been  indebted  to  Mr. 
White  for  fome  curious. obfervations,  and  judicious  improve- 
ments, in  the  art  of  furgery.  The  pamphlet  now  before  us 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  tl^ofe  improvements.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  great  incoilveniencies  attending  the  praftice  of  mak-«. 
ing  ligatures  on  the  blood  vefiels,  divided  in  amputation,  and 
other  operations  of  furgery,  he  has  had  recourfe  to  the  appli- 
cation of  fpunge,  which  hath  fucceeded  far  beyond  every  oth^r 
method  hitherto  tried  for  this  purpofe. 

Here  the  reader  will  find  diredions  for  chufing,  preparing, 
ilicing,  and  applying  the  fpunge,  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by 
a  variety  of  cafes,  which  feem  to  be  recited  with  equal  accu- 
racy and  candour. 

Art, 
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Art.  29.  A  Nevj  Guide  to  Eloquence-,  being  a  Treatife  of  the pro^ 
per  Dijiin^ions  to  be  obJer<ved  between  Words  reckoned  Jynonymous  5 
«r,  rf}eir  differ tnt  Sig7iificaiionsy  and  the  Choice  nuhich  Jhould  be 
made  of  them,  in  order  to  exprefs  ourjelnjes  jufly.  The  Jyncnymous 
WoYds  claffed  alphabetically  ;  upon  the  Plan  of  a  French  Work  of 
the  fame  Nature,  by  the  Abbot  Girard.  ^'vo.  Pr.  is,  Pritchard. 

We  have  not  feen  the  original  by  the  abbe  GIrard»  but  we 
think  the  iranflator  has  not  been  very  happy  in  feleding  his  in- 
ftances,  and  fpecifying  his  diftinftions.  For  example,  in  the 
very  firft  page,  he  fays,  abandoning^  abdicatiouy  and  renunciation, 
are  adls  owing  to  fome  force,  and  involuntary  :  dejijiing  is  vo- 
luntary.    In  the  firft  place  we  never  heard  before,   that  thefe 

words  were  counted  fynonimous  : xo  abandon  is  to  leave — • 

to  abdicate,  is  to  quit  or  lay  douon — to  renounce,  is  formally  to 
difown — all  their  former  friends   abandoned  them  to  dillrefs — - 

Dioclefian  abdicated  the  empire  • he  renounced  the  errors 

of  the  church  of  Rome — but  all  thofe  are  voluntary  afls. 

On  the  contrary,  the  verb  dejijl,  often  implies  compulfion. — He 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  but  by  the  vigorous  defence 
of  the  garrifon,  he  was  obliged  to  defift. 

The  fame  kind  of  inaccuracy  might,  we  apprehend,  be 
traced  out  in  every  page  of  this  pamphlet,  and  therefore  we 
imagine  there  will  be  little  or  no  call  for  a  continuation. 

Art.  30i  the  Students,  A  Comedy,  Altered  from  Shakefpeare'/ 
Love*!  Labours  Lcji,  and  adapted  to  the  Stage,  ^vo.  Price 
is.  6d,     Hope. 

We  are  afraid  this  author's  labour  is  loft;  for,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  pains  he  has  taken,  this  appears  to  be  a  crude  per- 
formance. Jt  muft  be  owned,  indeed  he  has  reduced  the  fable 
to  a  greater  degree  of  confiftency,  retrenched  fome  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  fuperfluities,  rejefied  fome  execrable  puns,  quibbles, 
and  impurities,  and  new-modelled  the  plan  of  the  drama ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  he  has  weakened  or  deftroyed  the  marks  of 
the  original  characters,  and  left  it,  on  the  whole,  an  infipid 
entertainment. 

Art.  31.  j^n  Hijlorical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  Li'ving  Authors  of  Great  Britain.  Wherein  their 
refpe£iive  Merits  are  df cuffed  'with  the  utmoji  Candour  and  Impar- 
tiality,     ^vo.      Pr,  Is. 

This  is  fuch  a  contemptible  catchpenny,  that  the  publifher 
has  been  alhamed  to  fet  his  name  to  theprodu6\ion.  Who  the 
author  is  we  fliall  not  pretend  to  difcover ;  but  we  fuppofe  he 

may 
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may  be  fcund  up  three  or  four  pair  of  ftairs  by  the  Seven  "Diilii 
It  is  diverting  enough  to  fee  with  what  importance  this  obfcure 
balance-mailer  weighs  the  merits  of  the  different  writers  of  the 
age :  a  circumftance  that  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  owl  perched 
in  bis  ivy  bower,  pronouncing  fentence  upon  all  the  winged 
chorifters  of  the  foreft.  It  is  amazing,  however,  that  any  wri« 
rer,  even  the  loweft,  fhould  undertake  a  talk  for  which  he  is 
fo  totally  unqualified.  Some  of  the  bed-  writers  of  the  age  he 
hzs  left  out  entirely ;  fuch  as  Mr.  Mallet,  the  two  Wartons^ 
Mr.  Paul  Whitehead,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Melmoth,  Mr.  Home, 
Dr.  Robertfon,  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  many  others, 
who  have  written  with  reputation.  He  appears  to  be  as  igno- 
ront  of  the  hiftory  as  of  the  Writings  of  thofe  he  has  men- 
tioned ;  his  aiticifnDs  are  equally  fuperficial  and  ridiculous. 
He  has  lavifned  praife  upon  many  authors,  whom  he  feems  to 
have  raked  from  the  profoundeft  depths  of  dulnefs  and  obfcu- 
rity.  He  does  not  even  know  that  Scotland  is  a  part  of  Great 
Britain;  for  he  fays,  p.  12,  *  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  for 
the  honour  oi  Scotland^  that  it  has,  in  the  prefent  age,  pro* 
duced  more  men  eminent  for  having  cultivated  literature  with 
fuccefs,  than  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.' 

The  very  next  fentence  contains  a  grofs  miftake.  He  fays, 
Mr.  Whitehead,  liie  poet  laureat,  wrote  fatires  with  great  fuc- 
cefs ;  whereas,  in  fa^l,  he  never  wrote,  at  leaft,  he  never  pub- 
lilhed  one.  He  fays,  tlie  paper  called  the  Infpeftor,  was  firft 
printed  in  the  Daily  Advertifer,  where,  in  truth,  it  was  never 
once  printed. 

In  a  word,  we  are  tired  with  animadverting  upon  this  wretch- 
ed hodge-podge  of  error,  impertinence,  and  abfurdity. 

Art,  32.     £jjajs  nwi  Mei/itations  on  Farious  Subje^s,     By  a  Phy 
fician,     i2?no,     Pr.  2s,     Longman. 

It  has  been  a  general  imputation  on  the  members  of  the  fa- 
culty, that  they  feldom  are  dillinguiflied  by  an  attachment  to 
the  truths,  and  a  punctual  obfervance  of  the  duties  of  religion. 
But  this  remark  is,  we  apprehend,  founded  on  miftake.  As 
phyficians  have  more  frequent  opportunities  than  other  men 
of  contemplating  the  works  of  nature,  efpecially  the  wonders 
of  omnifcient  contrivance,  manifeft  in  the  microcofm  of  man, 
and  the  various  fprings  of  the  aiiimal  oeconomy,  they  muft  be 
imprelfed  v/ith  the  fublimeil  ideas  of  the  divine  archited,  and 
of  confequcnce  entertain  the  warmed  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  :  at  leaft,  the  author  of  thefe  Eflaays  and  Medi- 
tations hath  eminently  vindicated  himfelf  from  the  general  re- 
proach. Thefe  little  pieces  breathe  the  true  fpirit  of  religion 
and  philofophy.  His  piety  appears  to  be  the  refolt  of  reafon 
and  lefiedlion  5  his  morals  to  flow  from  the  fource  of  univerfal 

bene- 
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benevolence.  The  reader  will  find  much  entertainment  and 
edification  in  thefe  tracts,  which  are  written  in  a  plain,  eafy, 
and  agreeable  ftile,  interfperfed  with  judicious  oblervations, 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  a  luxuriant,  though  corre^,  fancy, 
and  animated  with  a  glowing  warmth  of  colouring. 

Art.  33.   't'woOdis.    ^0  Indolence,  and  to  Impudence,    ^to,     Pr.  is* 
Doddey. 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantage  in  writing  upon  a  fubjeft 
which  hath  before  been  treated  ot  by  a  mallerly  pen,  the  au- 
thor of  this  Ode  to  Indolence  has  given  us  much  pleafurable 
entertainment,  even  after  we  had  perufed,  with  fingular  delight, 
the  Caftle  of  Indolence,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomfon ;  a  poem 
which  we  have  always  ranked  among  the  bell  in  the  Englifh 
language. 

The  painting  in  this  ode  is  the  work  of  a  truly  poetical  pen- 
cil, condu6\ed  with  propriety  ;  and  he  has  happily  varied  the 
images  from  thofe  which  his  predeceflbr  had  ufed  with  fuch  fuc-, 
cefs.     Delcribing  the  fhrine  of  indolence,  he  fays, 

*  Three  years  it  took  to  raife  the  ample  pile  ; 
No  votary  of  thine  can  toil, 

Atid  aftive  labour  long  : 
From  ev'ry  fowl  I've  pluck'd  the  fofteft  down. 
And  poppies  wreath'd  compofe  thy  crown ; 

And  here  is  foporifick  fong. 
Of  pow'r  to  drive  away  each  fpriehfly  thought. 

And  lull  mad  Fancy's  falHes  all  afleep, 
Such  fweet  enchantment  is  by  Dulnefs  wrought. 

And  fuch  the  force  of  lays  profound  and  deep, 

*  No  wakeful  founds  thy  reft  fhall  difcompofe. 

Here  never  doubling  drum  was  beat. 

No  ear-invading  trumpets  grate, 
But  ftill  is  heard  the  bagpipe's  drowfy  hum. 
And  drawling  notes  from  harps  of  Cambria  come. 
Which  wafted  through  the  trees  all  (harpnefs  lofe : 

And  winding  far  below, 
A  fcarcely  rolling  ftream  is  heard  to  flow, 
Which  diftant  joining  with  the  murmuring  feas, 
Infpires  a  calm  defire  for  ftill  indulgent  eafe.* 

The  addrefs  to  Impudence  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  in  pfle* 
tical  defcription,  and  abounds  with  humour  as  well  as  with  in-* 
vention.     The  genealogy  of  the  power  is  well  conceived : 

*  Hail  heav'n-fprung  Impudence,  by  Mars  begot 

On  lovely  Venus,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
When  by  black  Vulcan's  fraudful  plot, 

The  net  uafeen  hung  o*er  each  raptur'd  powV  : 
z  While 
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While  leaving  all  their  bright  abodes. 
Met  the  full  fynod  of  the  Gods, 
And  all  with  envy  view'd  the  melting  fight. 
And  v/ifhM  to  be  involv'd  in  fuch  an  amorous  plight.' 
Speaking  of  the  power  afcribed  to  immerfion   in  the  rivel' 
Shannon,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  rhapfody  : 

«  Ah  !  where  Is  he  that  would  not  fondly  chufe 
Oft  to  be  dipt  within  that  facred  flood, 
*        And  there  with  eager  hafte  to  lofe 

Th'enrotions  wild  that  fire  the  glowing  blood; 
The  downcaft  glances  of  the  eyes. 
The  blufhes  deep  that  fudden  rife. 
With  all  that  agitates  the  human  race. 
With  feelings  quickly  keen  when  o'er  them  hangs Difgrace, 

*  Had  I  the  mighty  pow*r  to  mount  and  foar. 

On  wandVing  plume  thro'  all  the  laughing  iky, 
I'd  Waft  me  to  that  river's  fhore, 

And  o'er  the  beauteous  rolling  current  fly; 

And  oft  rd  fkim  the  liquid  verge. 

And  oft  I'd  fink  and  oft  emerge, 
And  ftill  my  brow  fo  oft  abafh'd  I'd  lave. 
Till  Modefty  was  drown'd  deep  in  the  clofing  wave.* 

Art.  34.  Th  Counfel  of  Gamaliel  confldered.  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Society  in  Scoiidndfor  propagaiing  Chriflian  Knoixjledge, 
i5fc,  c;r  Monday,  Jan.  4,  1762.  ^  Robert  Dick,  D.  D* 
8^'^^.     Pr.  6d.     Millar. 

It  is  with  real  pleafure  we  fee  the  clergy  of  North  Britain  en- 
tirely ^Yeaned  from  that  fuperftitious  gloom,  that  fournefs,  pe- 
dantry, and  naufeous  cant,  which  fo  long  difgraced  their  na- 
tional charadler.  From  the  fermons  lately  printed  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  we  find  a  very  happy  alteration  efFeded  ; 
we  find  folid  fenfe  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  unmeaning  found; 
plain  rcafon  for  wild  fanaticifm ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  narrov^  fel- 
fifh  fpirit,  univerfal  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  fermon  now  before  us  is  a  plain,  pradical  dlfcourfe  in 
favour  of  the  chriftian  religion,  written  with  a  remarkable 
purity  of  ftile,  didated  by  piety  and  moderation,  and  fullained 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  ilores  of  fenfe  and  erudition. 

*^*  The  Critical  Reviewers  have  received  a  very  fenfible  let- 
ter from  Eufebtus,  which  they  are  forry  the  nature  of  thei? 
plan  will  not  permit  them  to  rnfert.  The  applaufe  they  be-' 
flowed  upon  his  book,  they  are  convinced  it  deferved ;  but 
they  cannot  make  a  v/ork,  calculated  for  other  purpofes,  the  ve- 
hicle of  altercation,  nor  g^ive  place  to  the  defence  of  authors' 
againft  the  cenlbres  of  critics'with  whotn  they  have  no  concera. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month   of  June^  1762* 

Article    I. 

An  Effay  on  the  fiyji  Principles  of  Natural  Phitafcphy  :  Wherein  ihi 
life  cf  fiatural  Means,  or  fecond  Caufcsy  in  the  OEccnomy  of  the 
Tnaterial  Worlds  is  demonjlrated from  Reajon,  Experiments  of  ^oa^ 
rious  Kinds y  and  the  Tefimony  of  Anliquity.  In  Four  Books ^ 
lUufirated  ivith  Copper  Plates.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jones, 
iate  of  liniverfity  College  in  Oxford  ;  and  Author  of  the  Ca^ 
■iholic  Dcdrine  of  the  Trinity,      ^to.      Fr.  ^s.      Rivingtoii* 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taiie  not  the  Pierian  fpiing." 

t  T  IS  ufual  with  half-witted  philofophers  to  ftart  at  difficiil* 
•*  ties,  which  would  vanifli  upon  a  more  accurate  view  of  the 
objeft,  and  to  afcribe  to  the  ignoiance  of  mankind  what.arifes 
intirely  from  their  own  blindnefs.  Unable  to  purfue  the  beau- 
tiful chain  of  fa6ts  that  con  ne(?is  a  fyftem  of  judicious  experimen- 
tal philofophy,  they  cavil  at  the  principles,  becaufe  they  cannot 
comprehend  their  relation  with  the  conclufions,  or  judge  of  tlie 
probability  of  hypothetical  data,  from  the  facility  and  fimplicity 
with  which  they  explain  all  the  curious  phenomena  in  nature. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  dodrine  met  with  the  moft  violent  oppoii- 
tion  from  the  materialiils;  but  it  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  is 
now  fo  univcrfally  received  by  the  learned  in  P^urope,  that  a 
dirtft  attack  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  great  man's 
fyl^eni,  may  pofTibly  be  regarded  as  an  apoftacy  fiom  reafon 
•lid  common  (^nfe.  In  Great  Britain  cfpccially,  he  is  fo  deeply 
revered  as  the  parent  of  phyfical  knowledge,  that  we  fear  our 
reverend  author  will  be  treated  as  an  ungrateful  foftcrling  of 
fcience,  who  attributes  to  his  mafter  the  faults  confcvjuent  on 
Vol.  Xlil.  ^fay  mGh,  i^  f  his 
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his  own  weak  and  vitiated  conftitution ;  a  conceited  pigmy, 
who  has  prefumed  to  wield  the  club  laid  down  by  the  Herculean 
Leibnitz.  However,  as  the  Critical  Reviewers  are  not  {o  at- 
tached to  any  fyftem,  as  to  deny  a  fair  and  candid  perufal  to^ 
whatever  may  be  objecled  to  their  opinions,  they  will  endea- 
vour to  ftate  the  arguments  of  this  heterodox  caviller  with 
the  fame  impartiality,  as  if  he  were  the  moll  ftrenuous  advocate 
for  thofe  principles  which  they  imbibed  in  their  childhood,  per- 
haps without  due  examination.  From  this  collifion  of  fenti* 
ments,  they  li?pe  a  fpark  of  light  may  fall  upon  fomeof  thofe 
objefts  of  natural  philofophy,  which  have  hitherto  been  wrap- 
ped in  obfcurity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  enters  upon  his  examination  of  the  firft 
principles  of  natural  philofophy,  by  adopting  the  dodlrine  of  a 
plniu7ny  and  the  materia  fubtilis  of  the  Cartefians,  fo  ingenioufly 
defended  by  Leibnitz,  and  ably  refuted  by  the  followers  of 
Newton,  and  efpecially  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  neverthelefs,  ap- 
pears to  be  too  abftraded  and  refined  for  the  comprehenfion  of 
our  author.  He  has  indeed  deted^ed  the  do£lor  in  certain  un- 
guarded expreflions  in  courfe  of  his  altercation  with  Leibnitz  ; 
but  he  has  by  no  means  advanced  any  thing  to  overturn  his  ge- 
neral principles,  or  to  eftablifli  thofe  of  his  antagonift  :  nor 
can  it  all  affed  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  as  a 
commentator,  hath  fallen  into  fome  obfurities  and  even  con- 
tradidions,  amidft  the  labyrinth  of  metaphyfical  reafoning  into 
which  he  was  feduced  by  his  fubtle  adverfary.  We  muft  there- 
fore declare  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  fecond  chapter  of  this 
diflertation  is  rather  a  carping  at  words,  than  a  difpute  about 
ladts,  or  a  refutation  of  principles. 

The  argument  of  the  Newtonians,  that  the  caufe  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  mechanicaly  is  illuftrated  by  the  following  example, 
which  we  quote  in  our  author's  words  : 

*  When  a  (hip  is  put  in  motion  before  the  wind,  the  'velocity 
of  the  wind,  nvith  refped  to  the  (hip,  will  be  lefs  when  the  fhip 
has  acquired  fome  motion^  than  when  it  was  at  reft  ;  therefore  the 
accelerations  in  equal  moments  of  time  will  be  unequal.  After 
the  firlt  impulfe,  the  acquired  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  fub- 
dufting  more  and  more  from  the  relati've  njelocity  of  the  fluid  ; 
on  which  account,  the  accelerations  in  equal  times  will  be  lefs 
and  It'isy  till  the  refiftance  the  body  meets  with  in  its  motion, 
becomes  a  balance  to  the  force  that  moves  it  ;  at  which  point 
the  accelerations  wholly  ceafe,  and  the  fhip  thenceforward  goes 
on  with  an  equal  pace. 

*  This,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  very  different  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  caufe  of  gravity  produces  its  effeft  :  for  this 
caufe,  whatever  it  may  be,  a6is  incejjfantly  or  continually,  and  'with 
the  fume  force  up9n  a  body  that  is  already  inmofion,  as  upon  a  body 

that 
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that  is  at  rejl ;  ^xvhich  appears  from  hence t  that  it  produces  equal  ac- 
telerations  in  falling  bodies  in  equal  times. 

*  This  property  of  gravity  is  manifefl:  from  fome  abftrafled 
mathematical  reafoning,  which  Galilzeo  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. If  a  body  fliould  continue  to  fall  during  the  fccond  mo- 
ment of  time,  with  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
firft  moment ;  it  ought  to  fall  t-wice  as  far  in  the  fecond  mo- 
ment, as  it  did  in  the  firft.  But  it  is  obferved  to  fall  thrice  as 
far  :  therefore  it  has  derived  from  its  caufe  in  this  fecond  mo- 
ment, another />^/W  quantity  of  motion,  equal  to  what  it  de- 
rived from  it  in  the  firft.  And  this  law  it  will  continue  to  ob* 
ferve  in  all  the  fucceeding  moments,  fo  far  as  human  obferva- 
tion  is  able  to  follow  it. 

*  According  to  the  received  principles,  this  argument,  as  here 
ftated,  bears  very  hard  upon  the  mechanifm  of  gravity.    What 

1  have  to  offer  againft  it  is  this that  the  accelerations  of  a 

body,  moved  by  wind  or  water,  are  continually  decreafing  only 

upon  this  account becaufe  the  velocity  of  the  body,  after  the 

firft  impulfe,  approaches  feiifibly  nearer  to  the  velocity  of  the 
fluid.  If  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  Hiould  be  fo  great,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  body  fhall  bear  no  fenfthk  proportion  K.0  it,  the 
objeftion  will  vanifh.  And  this  obfervation,  I  humbly  appre- 
hend, is  applicable  to  the  caufe  of  gravity.  For  if  that  etfeft 
is  owing  to  any  ^^yfiri^/ caufe,  it  will  in  all  probability  prove  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  which  produces  fuch  wonderful  effeds  in 
electricity  ;  the  'velocity  of  which,  is  not  to  be  meafured  in  any 
trials  we  are  able  to  make  upon  it ;  and  for  ought  we  know, 
may  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  light  in  its  progrefs  from  the  fun 
and  planets :  fo  that  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  as  far  as 
experiments  have  gone,  will  bear  no  fenfiWe  proportion  to  it. 
Therefore  the  effedt  ought  to  be,  fuch  as  it  is  found  to  be.* 

Here  we  fee  the  force  of  the  argument  as  ftated  by  the  difci- 
ples  of  Newton,  and  of  the  anfwer  made  by  our  author,  upon 
which  the  reader  may  pafs  his  own  judgment. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  our  reverend  writer  examines  the  doc- 
trine of  a  ^jacuutn,  and  the  theory  of  refifanceiy  delivering  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  all  intire  and  detached  bodies,  we  fhall  dif- 
cover  no  ntis  inertia^  or  refiftance  to  a  change  of  place,  except 
what  necelTarily  proceeds  from  the  a6lion  of  gravity  upon  them. 
This  heilluftrates  by  the  following  experiment  : 

•  Take  a  glafs  bubble,  and  load  it  inwardly  with  mermjry  tiU 
it  is  precifely  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  waTer.  This 
done,  we  will  fuppofe  it  to  weigh  two  ounces.  Let  it  now  be 
fufpended  by  an  hair  to  the  arm  of  a  balance,,  and  laid  at  reft: 
upon  a  tajjle  :  if  you  would  raife  it  from  thence,  and  give  it  a 
motion  upward,  you  muft  charge  the  other  end  with  a  weight 
fome  fmali  matter  above  two  ounces ;  which  may  ftand  for  tbe 
F  f  2  force 
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force  rcquifite  to  overcome  its  'vis  inertia.  Let  the  body  thea 
be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  a  veflel  filled  with  water  ;  itl 
which  pofilion  it  will  remain  at  reft  :  but  if  you  would  now  give 
it  motion  in  the  fame  direction  as  before,  it  may  be  done  with  a 
fingle  grain,  that  is,  with  only  one  thoufandth  part  of  the 
force  required  in  the  former  cafe.  The  reafon  of  this  feeming 
paradox  is  this ;  the  motion  given  does  really  coincide  with  that 
of  gravity,  though  in  appearance  it  contradid\s  it.  For  the 
body  being  of  equal  weight  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  wh^n 
the  body  has  moved  out  of  the  fpace  it  occupied  at  reft,  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  through  the  aflion  of  gravity  upon  it,  has  c!e- 
fcended  into  that  fpace ;  and  if  we  put  looo  for  the  force  ne- 
ceflary  to  raifc  the  body,  and  i  ooo  for  the  force  of  the  fub- 
fiding  water,  the  difference  between  thefe  two  leaves  a  remainder 
for  the  vis  inerti^e  =  o.  Some  quantity  however  indefinitely 
fmall  miift  be  allowed  to  produce  an  inequality  between  the 
body  and  the  water;  for  where  all  things  are  equal,  no  mo- 
tion can  enfue.  But  how  much  the  'vis  inertia  has  to  do  in  this 
experiment,  \  leave  to  be  determined  by  better  judges,  when 
they  have  confidered  it.  It  may  likewife  be  added,  that  after 
the  bubble  has  been  moved  by  a  force  equal  only  to  2i  Jingle 
grain  through  a  fpace  of  water  equal  to  itfelf,  ii.vice  as  much  mat- 
ter has  been  put  in  motion  thereby,  as  would  have  been  moved  in  a 
vacuum  by  a  force  fomewhat  fuperior  to  tvjo  ounces^  becaufe  the 
bubble  has  difplaced  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  it- 
felf; and  water  rejijis  a  moving  body  nearly  a  thoufand  times! 
more  than  air.  But  how  can  all  this  be  pofllble,  if  an  indifpo- 
j\iion  to  motion  be  ejfentially  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
Irr  r 

The  connexion  between  the  inertnefs  of  matter  and  a  t-acuityt 
will  appear  from  this  arG;unient  of  the  Newtonians,  *  that  mat- 
ter having  a  natural  indifpofition  to  change  its  place,  muft  re- 
llft  morion  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  :  and  as  we  obferve 
different  degrees  of  refiftance  to  bodies  moving  in  different 
fpaces,  there  muft  be  different  quantities  of  matter  in  equal 
fpaces,  and  confequehtly  a  'vacuum  m  one  of  the  parcels  of 
n)atter.' 

To  prove  that  motion  would  not  be  impeded  by  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  plenum^  or  the  courfe  of  the  ccleftial  bodies  flopped  by 
a  materia  fubtilis.  Of  exceeding  rare  aether  pervading  all  fpaCe, 
Mr.  Jones  brings  the  following  inftance  of  a  fhip,  with  its  fails 
fpread  in  motion  before  the  wind,  v/hich  would  continue  its 
courfe,  ad  infinitum,  during  the  continuance  of  the  aduat/ng 
power,  provided  there  was  an  open  fea  :  but  as  the  Newtonians 
have  afferted,  that  motion  cannot  be  continued  by  the  impulfe 
of  a  fluid,  unlefs  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the  fluid  which  falls 
in  behind,  be  double  the  abfolute  velocitv  of  the  fluid  propel- 
led, 
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led,  which  is  abfuid  :  this  difficully  our  author  furmounts  by 
iinorher  pretty  experiment,  which  we  are  perfuaded  many  of  our 
readers  will  join  with  us  in  fetting  down  as  inconclufive  and 
fophiftical. 

*  At  the  extremity  of  a  fteel  rod  of  two  feet  in  length,  let 
two  lamps  of  thin  glafs  of  a  fpherical  figure  be  fufpended. 
Over  thtfe  lamps  let  there  be  two  vanes  of  plate- brafs  placed 
with  contrary  afpeds,  and  inclined  to  about  half  a  right  angle. 
The  rod  thus  furnilhed  is  to  be  poifed  by  means  of  a  cap  fixed 
to  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  fupported  by  a 
foot  and  pillar.  As  foon  as  the  lamps  are  lighted,  the  machine 
will  beein  to  turn  upon  its  centre,  making  feveral  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  will  continue  thus  to  move,  fo  long  as  the 
lights  continue  burning:  and  fuppofiug  the  lights  to  have  a 
perpetual  fupply,  the  ccnfequence  of  that  would  be  a  perpetual 
motion  in  the  machine.' 

We  ftiall  fee  by  the  next  quotation  how  the  author  applies 
this  experiment  to  overturn  the  Newtonian  maxim  above 
quoted,  as  well  as  the  following  laid  down  by  that  ingenious 
mathematician  Dr.  Cotes  ;  '  that  bodies  in  their  progreffioa 
communicate  their  motion  to  the  furrounding  fluid  ;  what  they 
communicate  they  lofe,  andbylofingit  zit  retarded.* 

•  In  the  firft  place  (fays  Mr.  Jones)  the  two  bodies  mentioned 
in  the  experiment  cannot,  in  Dr.  Cotes's  fenfe,  communicate  their 
motion  to  the  furrounding  fluid,  becaufe  they  were  left  at  relf, 
and  had  none  to  communicate.  They  are  v\o  projsSIiles :  and 
the  mathematical  philofopby  having  wade  prcje^ ion  its  firfl:  prin- 
ci{>le  of  motion,  is  entirely  to  feek,  where  that  is  out  of  the 
qutftion.  Secondly,  as  they  communicated  no  motion,  they 
/o/e  none;  but  are  continually  receiving  a  frefh  and  equable 
fupply  of  it:  for  which  reafon,  thirdly,  they  are  not  retarded; 
but  are  pofleifed  of  a  motion,  which,  in  theory,  is  abfolutely  a 
perpetual  ont;.  Whence  it  appears,  fourthly,  that  the /"(?«  ne- 
quity  to  which  Dr.  Cotes  hath  reduced  bimfelf,  hath  afHrmcd 
too  much,  and  confuted  itfelf  For  if  the  prejfure  of  the  fur- 
rounding fluid  be  greater  on  the  illimiinated  fide  of  the  vanes, 
than  its  refinance  on  the  oppofire  fides ;  that  inequality  of  prejfurs. 
will  necefl'arily  produce  a  motion  toward  the  weaker  fide;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  produces,  it  would  alfo  conferve  the 
motion  for  ever. Fifthly  and  laftly,  the  well-known  infe- 
rence from  a  continuance  of  motionxi  worft  of  all  :  for  if  the  ma- 
chine were  placed  in  a  -vacuum,  that  is,  in  a  fpac^  void  of  air^ 
the  lights  would  expire,  and  motion  be  at  an  end.* 

There  is  fomething   {o   fpecious,  and  yet  fo   grofsly  abfurd 

in   this  experiment,  that  we  cannot    avoid    making  a  finglc 

remark    on   the  confequences    deduced   from   it,  in   order  to 

mnove  the  delufion,  and  fliew  the  world  what  a  fair  reafoner 
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they  are  to  expe£l  in  this  innovator.  Would  our  rime  or  limits 
admit  of  it,  we  would  undertake  to  prove  that  every  other  ex- 
periment and  argument  in  his  book  is  equally  remote  from  the 
purpofe.  What  relation'can  Mr.  Jones  find  between  two  plates 
of  brafs,  fet  in  motion  by  an  adlual  power,  and  an  impelling 
fluid  ?  In  the  expeiiment  before  uf,  the  brafs  vanes  are  merely 
paflive,  until  the  furrounding  air,  rarified  by  the  heat  proceed- 
ing from  the  lamps,  yields  to  the  weight  of  the  adjacent  cool 
air  prefTing  in  upon  it  on  all  fides,  and  thus  fetting  the  plates 
in  motion.  To  anfwer  any  rational  purpofe,  the  plates  ought 
to  move  without  any  conceivable  caufe  ;  but  as  the  experiment 
is  now  applied,  it  ferves  only  to  prove,  what  no  man  in  his 
fenfeswill  deny,  namely,  that  air  is  elaflic,  that  it  is  expanded 
by  heat,  and  that  denfecool  air  will  always  prefs  in  upon  heated 
rarlHed  air. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  Mr.  Jones  endeavours  to  (hew  the  abfur- 
dity  of  applying  geometry  to  phyfics,  and  imagines  he  gains  his 
end,  by  fliewing  that  a  geometrical  demonlbation  of  a  ^vacuuntf 
brought  by  Dr.  Ktil,  is  in  itfelf  ridiculous.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  what  he  calls  a  demonftration,  the  doftor 
intended  for  nothing  more  than  an  illuftration  of  the  poflibility 
of  an  empty  fpace  ;  and  that,  admitting  all  our  author  affirms 
were  true,  it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  Dr.  Keil  made  a  wrong 
application  of  gcovnetry.  We  might  as  well  alledge,  that  he- 
caufe  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  has  applied  texts  of  fciipture  to  fub- 
jeds  to  which  they  have  no  relation,  therefore  the  facrcd  wri- 
tings can  never  be  called  in  to  explain  or  confirm  any  propofi- 
lionor  experiment  in  natural' philofophy. 

Having  in  the  fiift  book  fufficiently  demonftrated  the  abfur- 
dity  of  the  Newtonian  doftrine  of  a  vacuum,  and  proved  an 
agency  of  material  and  fecondary  caufes,  or  what  we  think  ftill 
more,  an  univerfal  plenum,  this  learned  philofcpher  proceeds  to 
exhibit  fome  very  extraordinary  remarks  upon  the  idea  of  at- 
tradion  conveyed  by  the  writings  of  the  immortal  Newton,  to 
whom  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Hutchinfonian  vifio- 
naries  are  but  as  the  being  of  a  day.  A  curious  fpecimen  of 
this  divine's  criticifms  may  be  feen  in  his  objedlions  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  Definition  of  Gravity,  not  a  fyllable  of  which  he 
feems  to  underftand,  or  he  has  defignedly  perverted  the  mean* 
ing.  But  that  we  may  give  Mr.  Jones  mote  fair  play  than  he 
allowed  his  author,  we  Ihall  quote  his  own  words : 

*  The  principal  fpecies  of  attraftion  (fays  he)  being  that  of 
grai-ify^  is  defcribed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  as  3.  centripetal  force, 
whereby  bodies  are  dra<von^  impelled^  or  tend  in  any  manner  to'^zvd 
a  center  :  which  definition  is  fo  far  from  giving  any  meaning  to 
the  word,  that  it  rather  feems  to  guard  it,  as  it  were,  from 

having 
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having  any  meaning  at  all  ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  terms 
here,  oppofite  in  fenfe  to  one  another,  fuch  as  attraSlion  and 
impiilj'e.  To  fay  a  body  is  attraSled  or  pulled^  is  to  place  the 
power  in  that  po^nt,  to  which  the  body  is  tending:  to  fay  it  is 
impelled  or  driven^  is  to  place  the  power  behind  it :  but  to  fay 
both,  is  to  introduce  two  oppofite  forces,  deftruftive  of  each 
other  ;  which,  in  efFe£l,  is  to  fay  nothing.  This  definition  there- 
fore, as  it  now  ftands,  will  give  us  fo  little  help,  that  we  muft 
divide  it  into  parts ;  that  is,  we  muft  diftinguilh  attraaion  from 
impulfey  as  things  diametrically  oppofite,  and  fee  to  which  of 
thefe  two  Sir  Jfaac  and  his  followers  have  inclined.* 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  only  defcribing 
gravitation  as  a  power  whereby  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  the 
Center  of  the  earth,  without  taking  upon  him  to  determine, 
whether  it  afts  by  inipulfe  or  by  fome  inherent  quality  of  at- 
traftion  in  the  earth  ;  therefore  he  does  not  introduce  two  op- 
pofite powers,  dellrudive  of  each  other,  in  his  definition,  fince 
both  ferving  his  purpofe,  it  may  confift  in  either.  Siippofe  we 
fhould  fay,  that  a  boat  was  dranvn  or  impelled  to  the  oppofite 
fhore,  would  not  this  very  well  defcribe  the  motion  of  the  boat 
without  introducing  powers  deftrudive  of  each  other,  and  yet 
one  of  thefe  terms  places  the  power  in  that  point  to  which  the 
body  is  tending,  and  the  other  places  it  behind  the  boat ;  yet  as 
the  intention  was  only  to  defcribe  the  motion  of  the  boat  to  a 
certain  point,  from  one  of  two  caufes,  the  terms  are  undoubt- 
edly free  from  contradidion  or  inconfillency  ? 

There  is  ftill  lefs  candour  in  the  fecond  chapter,  where  our 
author  examines  whether  attraftion  be  the  caufe  or  the  effe^i. 
He  pretends  to  infer  from  certain  exprefiions  of  Dr.  Clarke's^ 
quoted  in  the  fixty-third  page,  that  this  learned  writer  calls 
gravitation  an  efFed  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Newton,  who 
palfes  it  off  for  a  caufe  or  aftual  power.  Nothing  can  be  more 
intelligible  than  the  meaning  of  both  thefe  great  writers  ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Jones,  in  pretending  to  think  them  obfcure  or  contra- 
didory,  only  difcovers  his  own  want  of  apprehenfion.  Dr. 
Clarke  juftly  calls  it  an  ej'eci^  as  a  matter  of  faft  difcovered  by 
experience,  for  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  account ;  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  with  equal  reafon,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  caufe  or 
power  when  he  is  defcribing  its  agency  or  effefts  on  matter. 
Both  mention  it  indeed  as  an  aftive  principle  exifting  vn  nature, 
the  phyfical  caufe  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
and  one  calls  it  an  effeft,  the  other  a  force,  agreeable  to  the  fub- 
jed  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  both  indeed  underftand  a  pheno- 
menon, or  matter  of  fad, 

\\\  the  third  chapter  Mr.  fones  goes  on  to  compare  different 
paflages  of  writers  on  the  Newtonian  fyftem  j  whence,  by  a  kind 
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of  playing  on  words,  he  infers,  that  attradlion  is  held  as  a  mafe^ 
rial  force  by  fotne,  as  an  immafrnali'orce  by  others,  and  is  fomc- 
tirnes  received  in  both  fenfts  by  the  fameauthqr. 

Next  he  proceeds  to  the  proof  of  what  never  was  doubted, 
that  granjity^  underftood  as  an  univerfal  property  or  equality 
in  the  parts  of  matter,  hath  never  been  geometrically  demon- 
ilrated. 

In  the  next  chapter  he  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  the 
attradlion  c^i  gravity  is  not  agreeable  to  experiment  and  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  as  it  wjll  not  be  poffible  to  trace  him  through  the 
maze  of  chicane  and  abfurdity,  into  which  he  is  led  in  courfe  of 
this  proof,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  reciting  the  heads 
of  this  and  the  enfuing  fe<^-.ions.  Se6lion  fixth  (hews,  that  an- 
iral  forces  are  inconfiftent  with  the  motion  of  the  planets,  even 
upon  tlie  fiippofition  of  a  celeftial  •vacuvm. 

The  tliird  book  begins  with  a  recital  offome  poHiive  proofs, 
that  a  medium  different  from  the  rays  of  light,  is  prefent  in  the* 
heavens;  and  that  this  medium,  endued  with  very  great  force, 
fills  up  all  theinterfticcsof  groiTer  bodies,  and  occujiics  the  va- 
cuum of  the  Newtonians,  is  demon  ft  rated  in  the  fecoFid  chap- 
ter. In  the  third  we'are  told  that  this  medium  is  elementary^ 
folar  or  eledrical  fire,  and  the  phyt'.cal  caufe  of  cohefion,  at- 
tra6\ion,  and  of  all  theeffed\s  afcribed  to  gravitation  ;  even  re- 
pulfion  itfelf,  and  the  elallicity  of  the  air  arc  explained  by  fire, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  we  know  as  little,  after  all  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made,  as  we  do  of  attradlion  and  gravi- 
tation. There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary,  however,  in 
the  properties  of  this  element  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt,  but  very 
impf^rrant  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from  a  diligent  application 
to  eleftrical  experiments,  although  we  think  Mr.  Jones  rather 
premature  in  his  endeavours  to  pull  down  one  fabric  of  fcience 
before  he  had  colle<^ed  the  fufficient  materials,  and  adjufted  his 
j)lan  for  ere61ing  another.  At  prefent  he  can  fcarce  be  faid 
10  have  cleare^d  the  ground,  and  laid  the  foundaiion-ftcne.  New- 
ton himfelf  has  given  us  rcafon  to  believe,  that  he  looked  upon 
this  aetherial  fluid  as  a  powerful  agent,  and  feveral  modern  phi- 
'Ic/fophers  have  avowed  the  fame  fenriments  with  Mr.  Jones,  hut 
urged  them  with  lefs  petulance  and  prefumption.  As  to  what 
cur  author  has  quoted  from  ancient  writers,  to  corroborate  his 
opinions,  we  imagine  it  will  have  but  little  weight  in  that  ref- 
pedl,  although  we  mull  confefs  it  proves  the  erudition  of  the 
writer,  and  furnlllies  great  entertainment  to  a  curious  reader, 
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Art.  II.  Letters  and  TraSls  on  the  Choice  of  Ccfnp^ny  and  other 
Subject,  The  fecond  Edition.  8i;o.  Pr.  5J.  Whifton  and 
White. 

IT  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  editor's  reafons 
for  calling  the  publication  of  the  firft  innprefllion  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  book;  but  we  think  it  necelfary  to  tnention  the 
firr.umflance,  to  obviare  the  cenfures  wliich  might  fall  upon 
our  own  negledl.  This  peculiarity  in  the  title  page  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  effeds  which  the  performance  may  produce  ;  if 
the  work  be  new  to  the  reader,  it  is  of  very  little  confequence 
to  him,  whether  the  publifher  chufes  to  denominate  it  the  firft 
or  the  tenth  edition.  Every  profeflion  has  its  arcana^  and  there 
is  as  much  myftery  in  the  art  of  bookfelling  as  in  the  praftice 
of  (lock-jobbing. 

Thefubjedl  of  the  performance  under  infpeflion  hath  repeat- 
edly been  handled  by  moral  writers  ;  yet  we  muft  confefs  that 
it  has  neither  been  exhaufted,  nor  duly  enforced,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  general  pradice.  No  circumftance  in  life  is  fo 
important  to  a  novice  in  the  world  as  the  happy  feledion  of 
his  company,  becaufe  he  imbibes,  without  perceiving  it,  the 
manners  of  thofe  whom  he  even  defpifes.  No  point  of  con- 
du£l  is  fo  frequently  recommended  to  the  attention  of  youth,  by 
parents,  tutors,  and  writers,  and  fcarce  any  other  is  fo  little  re- 
garded, as  if  all  the  paHlons  had  combined  to  baffle  admoni- 
tion and  reafon  in  this  inftance  :  hence  we  may  perceive  the 
utility  of  new  publications  upon  trite  topics,  although  pofTibly 
no  addition  is  made  to  the  common  ftock  of  learning.  A  new 
performance  attrads  the  eye  with  more  powerful  charms  than 
an  old  book  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  author  may  have  ad- 
vanced nothing  but  what  was  before  known  by  the  learned,  his 
work  will  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  if  he  treats  his  fubjed  with  a 
tolerable  fliare  of  ability.  No  roan  can  perufe  a  fenfible  dif- 
coiirfe  on  morals  and  religion,  without  being  edified,  even  tho* 
we  admit  that  he  was  perfedjy  acquainted  with  the  fubjed  be- 
fore. The  repetition  ferves  to  roufe  his  memory,  and  call  into 
adivity,  if  v.'e  may  fo  e.xprefs  it,  a  great  number  of  ideas  be- 
fore latent  and  abforbed  in  a  tumult  of"  other  refledions.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  we  fpeak  with  tendernefs,  and  even  appro- 
bation of  a  variety  of  didadic  treatifes  on  manners  and  reli- 
gious condud,  which  we  are  fenfible  ought  to  be  condemned  by 
the  rigour  of' criticilm. 

That  our  readers  may  not  imagine  we  apply  thefe  cbferva- 
tions  to  the  treatife  before  us,  we  fhall  now  fpeak  of  it  more 
particularly.  The  author  appears  not  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  is  extremely  converfant  with  authors,  ancient  and 

modern. 
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modern.  He  has  made  good  life  of  obfervation,  but  more  of 
reading.  We  meet  with  abundance  of  refledlicns,  perfedlly 
familiar  to  us ;  but  we  likewife  are  ftruck  with  a  variety  of 
others  equally  new  and  pertinent.  The  language  is  unadorned, 
fometimes  incorreft,  but  generally  fimple  and  perfpicuous. 
The  following  charader  will  Ihew  the  tendency  of  The  Letters 
on  the  Choice  of  Company,  and  furnilh  aTair  fpecimen  of  the 
author's  talents. 

*  S.  was  the  oracle  of  his  county:  to  whatever  point  he  turn- 
ed his  thoughts,  he  foon  made  himfelf  roafier  of  it.  He  en- 
tered, indeed,  fo  early  upon  buftnefs,  that  he  had  little  time  for 
books  ;  but  he  had  read  thofe  which  b«ft  deferved  his  perufal, 
and  his  memory  was  the  faithful  repofitory  of  their  contents. 

*  The  helps  that  he  had  not  received  from  reading,  he  had 
abundantly  iupplied  the  want  of,  by  obfervation  and  converfa- 
tion. 

*  The  compafs  of  his  knowledge  was  amazing.  There  was 
fcarce  any  thing,  of  which  one  in  his  ftation  ought  to  be  in- 
formed, wherein  he  appeared  to  be  ignorant.  Long  experience, 
great  fagacity,  a  ready  apprehenfion,  a  retentive  memory,  the 
refort  to  him  of  all  forts  of  people,  from  whom  any  thing  could 
be  learned,  and  an  intimacy  with  fome  of  the  worthieft  perfons 
of  every  profeifioc,  enabled  him  to  fpeak  on  moft  points  with 
fuch  juftnefs  and  copioufnefs,  as  might  induce  you  to  conclude, 
upon  firft  being  with  him,  that  the  topic,  on  which  his  dif- 
courfe  turned,  was  what  he  had  particularly  and  principally  at- 
tended to.  Though  he  owned  himfelf  never  to  have  fo  much 
as  looked  into  the  writings  of  atheifts  or  deifts  ;  yet,  from  the 
promifcuous  company  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep,  and  tl^ 
iVeedom,  with  which  all  fpoke  their  fentiments  to  him,  there  was 
nor,  perhaps,  a  material  objedion  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  of 
which  he  was  not  apprifed,  and  which  he  had  not  well  confi- 
dered. 

*  Senfible  of  his  ftrength,  and  ever  defirous  to  ufe  it  in  the 

beft  of  caufes in  the  fervice  of  that  truth,  which  operates 

on  men's  pradice,  and  would,  if  attended  to,  reftify  it  through- 
out; he  did  not  difcourage  the  moft  free  fpeakers :  he  calmly 
and  willingly  heard  what  they  could  fay  agaiiift  his  faith,  while 
they  ufed  reafon  and  argument;  but  drollery  and  jeft  he  failed 
not,  though  with  great  good  humour,  to  reprove,  as  a  fpecies 

of  mifrepref-ntation as  a  fure  evidence,  that  truth  was  not 

fought as  an  artifice,  to  which  none  would  apply,  who  were 

not  confcious  of  their  weaknefs,  who  did  not  defpair  oi  fup- 
porting  their  notions  by  rational  proofs. 

*  Virtue  and  true  religion  had  not,  perhaps,  an  abler  advocate 
than  this  gentleman  ;  but  whatever  fervice  his  tongue  might  do 
them,  his  nunners,  certainly,  did  them  far  greater ;  he  con- 

vinced 
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vinced  you  of  their  excellency^  by  exhibiting  to  your  fcnfes  their 

tje^s -he  left  you  no  room  to  quertion  how  amiable  they 

v^ere,  when  it  was  from  their  influence  upon  him,  that  he  fo 
much  engaged  your  efteem  and  affedion ;  he  proved  undenia- 
bly, how  much  they  (hould  be  our  care,  by  being  himfelf  an 
inllance,  how  much  they  contributed  to  our  happinefs. 

*  Never,  certainly,  did  piety  fit  eafier  upon  any  man 

Never,  perhaps,  was  any  man  more  efteemed  by  the  very  per- 
fons,  between  whofe  praflice  and  his  there  was  the  widell  diffe- 
rence. 

*  The  fupeiior  talents  he  difcovered,  and  his  readinefsto  em- 
ploy them  for  the  benefit  of  all,  who  applied  to  him,  engaged 
alike  ^hcir  admiration  and  their  love. 

*  The  obligations,  conferred  by  him,  obtained  the  height  of 
complaifance  towards  his  /on.  Invitations  were  made  the  youth 
from  all  quarters ;  and  there  was  not  a  young  man  of  any  figure 
rear  him,  who  was  not  introduced  to  him,  and  direded  to  pay 
him  particular  civility.  They,  who  fought  to  attach  him  clofeft 
to  them  by  confultivg  his  humour,  were  never  without  their  ar- 
guments for  licenfwg  it.  **  True  it  was,  this  or  thsit pur/uit  might 
not   be  to  the  tafte  of  his  father  ;  but   neither   did  it  fuit  his 

years When  he  was  a  young  man,  he,  undoubtedly  aded,   as 

one;  he  took  the  diverfions,  allowed  himfelf  in  the  gratifica- 
tions, to  which  youth  inclines :  no  wonder  that  he  fliould  now 
cenfure  what  he  could  not  relifh — -that  he  fhould  condemn  the 
draught,  which  his  head  could  not  bear,  and  be  indifferent  to  the 
features,  which  he  could  not  diftinguifh  without  his  fpedacles.** 

*  When  this  kind  of  language  had  abated  the  reverence,  due 
to  fo  excellent  an  inftruflor,the  buffoon  interpofed  flill  further 
to  weaken  his  influence  ;  gave  an  air  of  affedation  to  his  deco- 
rum— of  hypocrify  to  his  ferioufnefs — of  timoroufnefs  to  his 
prudence — of  avarice  to  his  wife  ceconomy — burlefqued  the 
advice,  that  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  give,  the  arguments  with 
which  he  was  likely  to  fupport  //,  and  the  reproof  he  would 
naturally  ufe,  when  he  did  not  fee  a  difpofition  to  follow  it, 

*  Soon  as  the  young  man  had  attained  the  age,  at  which  the 
law  fuppofes  us  fufficiently  difcrcet,  he  exprefied  a  moft  earneft 
defire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  fo.  Repeated  pro- 
mifes  were  made,  that  if  a  proper  allowance  was  fettled  on  him, 
and  leave  given  him  to  chufe  a  place  of  abode,  there  ftiould 
not  be  the  leatl  mifmanagement;  the  income  afllgned  him  (hould 
anfwer  every  article  of  expence. 

*  The  fon's  importunity  was  feconded  by  the  fond  mother's, 
and  their  joint  folicitations  prevailed.  The  youth  was  now  ac- 
ceffible,  at  all  times,  to  the  mofl:  profligate  of  his  acquaintance: 
and  one  part  of  their  entertainment,  ufually  was,  to  fet  iiis  ex- 
cellent father's  maxims  and  manners  in   the  molt  difadvanta- 

geous 
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geous  light.  This  failed  not  to  bring  on  a  difregaid  to  both 
fo  entire  a  difregard  to  them,  that  the  wijoreand  the  card- 
table  took  up  all  the  hours,  which  the  bottle  relieved  not. 

*  Thus  fell  the  heir  of  one  of  the  worthieft  of  our  country- 
men ! it  was  to  no  purpofe,  that  fuch  an  admirable  exam- 
ple had  been  fet  him  by  the  perfon,  he  was  moft  likely  to  re- 
gard— that  fuch  particular  care  had  been  taken  to  reafon  him 
into  a  difcharge  of  his  duty — that  he  had  been  prefent,  when 
the  rnoll  fubtile  advocates  for  irreligion  either  were  filenced,  or 
induced  to  acknowledge  their  principles  to  be  much  lefs  defen- 
fible,  than  they  had  hitherto  thought  them.  None  of  theim- 
preffions  of  what  had  been  done  for  him,  or  faid  to  him,  or  had 
pafled  before  him,  could  hold  out  againft  ridicule  ;  it  effaced 
every  trace  of  them,  and  prepared  him  to  be  as  bad,  as  his 
worll  companions  could  be  inclined  to  make  him.  How  great 
a  negle^l  of  him  enfued  !  They  who  had  laughed  him  out  of 
the  reverence  d^i^  to  his  parent's  worth,  rendered  him  foon 
defpifed  by  all,  whofe  efteem  could  profit  or  credit  him  ;  and 
he  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  conftitution,  when  but  in  the 
25th  of  his  age.* 

The  elTays  on  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  deferve 
.our  reco»i:mcndation  :  the  letter  on  pleafure  contains  divers 
iifeful  and  fenfibie  reflexions :  the  fubfcquent  letter  on  the 
duty  of  attending  public  wcrfljip,  ought  to  produce  the  in- 
tended tfTcifl  on  the  mind  of  the  ferious  reader;  and  the  laft 
letter  in  the  volume,  addrefled  to  a  young  nobleman,  may  be 
pertifvid  with  advaniage,  not  only  by  young  perfons  in  that 
rank  of  life,  but  others  in  inferior  ftations.  Upon  the  whole, 
thofe  readers  who  can  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the  admonitions  of 
a  fcnfible  man,  and  a  kholar,  will  be  inllrudled  ;  as  for  thofQ 
who  require  fpriglttly  ftrokes,  and  witty  fallies,  they  are  not  in* 
vired  to  partake  of  this  mental  refe£lion. 

Since  the  a'  O'e  article  was  written  we  are  informed,  that  all 
the  copies  of  the  hrft  iir.prcflion  were  difpofed  of  among  th^ 
author's  fiiLnds. 
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TH  E  modefty  and  difndence  with  which  thefe  dialogues  are 
uflAcrediato  the  world,  ought  to  difarm  the  mofl  wafpifn. 
critic  of  his  fting,  and  ap")lcgize  for  greater  blcmiflics  than  we 
can  perceive  in  the  performance.  It  is  evident  from  what  thq 
author  aii-ances  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  formed  a  very  juft 
eftimare  of  the  difficulty  of  an  enterprize,  in  which  fome  of 
the  beft  writers  among  the  moderns  have  proved  unfuccefsful. 
There  is  perhaps  fomething  fo  familiar  to  the  ear  in  our  mother 

tongue^ 
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tongtte,  tliat,  to  impart  dignity  to  the  dialogue,  our  writers  are 
forced  to  run  into  a  fliffnels  and  formality  unnatural  to  conver- 
fation,  of  which  we  are  lefs  fenfible  in  the  dead  languages.  Jt 
may  likewife  be  found  more  difficult  to  fuftain,  diverfify,  and 
(fontraft  the  chara(Sters  in  the  prefent  than  in  farmerages,  not 
only  becaufe  points  of  philofophy  were  then  naturally  enough 
introduced  into  dialogue,  and  difoufled  by  the  ^larties  as  in  com- 
ition  difcourfe  ;  but  for  this  reafon  alio,  that  every  reader  is  To 
well  acquainted  with  modern  manTiers,  as  to  render  the  HighteH: 
impropriery  glaring  and  diftafteful.  One  circumftance  in  par- 
ticular proves  unfavourable  to  the  prefent  publication:  we  were 
fo  lately  entertained  with  a  fimilar  work,  executed  with  fuch  de- 
licacy of  talle,  and  force  of  genius,  as  renders  mediocrity  le{s 
tolerable,  obfcures  the  excellencies,  and  renders  more  confpi- 
cuous  every  blemifli  in  thefe  dialogues,  which  fufFer  by  compa- 
rifon,  but  merit  commendation  on  an  abftradled  perufal. 

The  firft  objedion  which  occurs  to  the  reader  is,  that  neither 
the  fubjedls  nor  charaders  are  well  chofen  ;  moft  of  the  former 
are  trifling,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  obfcure ;  we  may  in- 
llance  the  names  of  Monima^  Eujlochium,  Melliniw.y  Collier^  and 
Zinzendorff^  none  of  which  ever  made  any  capital  figure  in  life 
or  letters.  Should  this  allegation  be  difputed,  we  may  venture 
to  infift  more  peremptorily  ou  the  injudicious  feledlion  the  au- 
thor has  made  of  his  fubjecls.  The  firft  dialogue  between  the 
twelfth  Lewis  of  France  and  pope  Julius  the  fecond,  turns 
wholly  upon  thefecret  charm  refiding  in  the  papal  dignity,  and 
is  a  fair  trial  of  fkill  in  abufe  between  the  tiara  and  the  dia- 
dem. 

The  next  dialogue  is  indeed  of  more  iliiportance  ;  but  the 
charaders  are  fo  indifferently  fupportdd  according  to  hiftorical 
teilimony,  and  the  mutual  objections  Co  undecifiveJy  difmified, 
that  the  reader  will  find  himfclf  but  little  edified.  Erafmus 
taxes  Luther  with  building  his  fyftem  of  reformation  upon  a 
fandy  foundation,  for  want  of  penetrating  into  the  confe- 
quences  of  tliat  univerfal  toleration  for  which  he  pleaded  ; 
whence  has  arifen  that  multiplicity  of  fefts  which  hath  weak- 
ened ihe  reverence  for  religion,  confounded  civil  policy,  and  al- 
moft  extinguiOied  reafon.  In  this  converfation  Luther  makes 
a  very  contemptible  appearance,  being  little  better  than  a  Itrap 
tt>  give  an  fSgt  to  the  wit  of  Erafmus  ;  whereas,  if  we  may 
credit  hiflorical  teftimony,  the  difputants  were  by  no  means  un- 
equally matched.  The  former  was  bold,  fpirited,  keen,  elo- 
quent, and  fagacious,  inferior  perhaps  in  nothing  to  Erafmus, 
eycept  in  wit  and  polite  erudiiion. 

In  the  third  dialogue  Calvifi  takes  up  the  gauntlet,  to  revenge 
the  cau.'e  of  the  vanquiOied  Luther  ;  and  then  Erafmus,  with 

the 
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the  fame  impropriety,  yields  up  his  trophies,  after  a  feeble  re- 
finance. Notwithftanding  this  blemifli,  there  is,  however,  {o 
much  goodfenfe  in  the  fubfcquent  defence  of  the  reformation, 
that  we  cannot  furnifh  our  readers  with  a  better  fpecimen  of 
the  work  than  by  quoting  fome  part  of  the  dialogue. 

*  Cahin.  I  had  acknowledged  before,  that  there  never  was, 
and  never  can  be  any  thing  fo  excellent  produced,  but  it  will  be 
attended  with  fome  inconveniences,  and  this  that  you  men- 
tion is  the  capital  one  of  the  reformation  :  but  yet  in  this  worll 
view  of  it,  it  is  by  majiy  degrees  preferable  to  popery  ;  fo  that 
if  you  oppofe  to  the  reformers  their  confufion  and  infidelity, 
you  will  let  me  oppofe  to  the  Papifts  their  hypocrify  and 
atheifm. 

*  Erafmus.  But  why  fo  } 

*  Calvin.  Becaufe  they  are  the  natural  refult  of  force  and 
corruption  in  religion.  When  once  men  are  obliged  to  admit 
what  their  reafon  difapproves,  they  admit  it  only  in  fliew,  and 
Aide,  as  it  were,  infenfibly  from  a  falfe  religion  to  none  at  all. 
And  that  this  refledlion  is  fupported  by  fadl,  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  thofe  inquifitive  travellers  who  inform  us,  that  if 
we  look  for  atheifts,  we  muft  go  to  the  land  of  the  church — ■ 
And  then  as  to  that  univerfal  hypocrify  which  prevails  amongft 
Papifts,  you  certainly  muft  admit  it,  who  know  that  they  make 
an  open  profeflion  of  a  fyftem  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  that 
of  Chrirt,  that  if  an  apoftle  from  heaven  was  to  reform  the 
world,  and  preach  up  the  gofpel  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  he 
muft  fuffer  a  frelh  and  heavier  perfecution  under  the  pretended 
vicegerent  of  Chrift,  than  he  had  done  under  thofe  who  denied 
his  miracles,  and  abhorred  his  name. 

*  Erafmus.  This  may  be  fo  ;  yet  whilft  this  atheifm  is  con- 
cealed, and  this  outward  fliew  is  regularly  carried  on,  the  or- 
der of  fociety  may  be  very  well  maintained. 

*  Calvin,  Then  certainly  it  may  be  yet  better  maintained, 
where  Chriftianity  wears  only  that  motley  garb  you  fo  much 
diflike;  for  hypocrify,  in  the  profeflion  of  our  faith,  is  the  na- 
tural parent  of  hypocrify  in  the  conduft  of  our  life,  and  con- 
cealed atheifm  is  often  able  to  flied  its  malignant  venom  in  a 
wider  fphere,  and  with  greater  fecurity,  than  when  it  is  openly 
profeflld.  But  now,  in  the  lands  of  unlimited  toleration,  there 
will  be  an  appearance  of  confufion,  and  that  is  all.  There 
will  indeed  be  thoufands  of  opinions,  but  fo  vifionary  and  ro- 
mantic, that  they  will  but  juft  fee  the  light,  and  for  want  of 
being  checked,  will  immediately  expire  :  there  will  be  thou- 
fands too  that  feem  of  fome  confequence,  but  the  difference 
being  but  inconfiderable  at  their  birth,  it  will  in  time  intirely 
vanifh. -There   will  be  fome  few  too,  where  the  difagree- 

ment 
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ment  is  grcnt,  and  of  confequence  lafting;  but  even  in  fhefe 
their  refpedlive  patrons  will  not  be  pofitive  and  fierce :  every 
one  will  go  contented  to  his  own  form  of  worfhip,  and  be  no 
more  angry  at  his  neighbour's  different  opinion,  than  he  is  at 
his  different  feature?,  Ihape,  or  complexion. 

*  Erafmus.  If  1  could  once  fee  this  verified  in  faft,  I  might 
be  a  convert  to  your  fyftem. 

*  Cahin.  It  is  fo,  then,  in  that  very  country  from  whence 
you  derived  your  birth.  And  now  having  removed  your  princi- 
pal difficulty,  how  will  you  rejoice  with  me  at  the  review  of  thofe 
manifold  bleffmgs  which  the  reformation  has  produced  !  Nay, 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  Erafmus,  if  I  was  to 
mention  only  one,  which  is,  that  it  has  enlarged  the  mind, 
foftened  the  temper,  and  refined  the  manners :  it  has  made 
men  more  tolerant  of  others    principles,  and  lefs  tenacious  of 

their  own  : it  has  removed  pride  and  fiercenefs  and  bigotry 

from  converfation  : in  (hort,  it  has  principally  contributed 

to  give  the  true  polifh  to  civil  life,  as  well  as  to  fpread  the  fiaer 
arts  over  the  habitable  world. 

*  Erafmus.  You  have  -touched  here  one  of  thofe  maflef- 
ftrings,  which  commands  my  feafon,  and  brings  over  my  af- 
fedlions. 

*  Calvin.  I  (hall  touch  another,  when  I  fell  you,  that  it  has 
diflblved  the  monaflerles,  thofe  nefts  of  peevilh  and  illiterate 
drones,  who,  under  pretence  of  purer  and  more  exalted  de- 
votion, became  a  reproach  to  their  religion,  and  a  burthen  to 
the  community. 

'  Erafmus.  This  is  moft  true. 

*  Calvin.  1  dial!  touch  another  flill,  when  I  inform  you  far- 
ther, that  it  has  reduced  their  feftivals,  and  called  forth  their 
faints  from  the  ufelefs  pomp  and  fplendor  of  devotion ;  if  has 
put  them  upon  a£live  and  laudable  purfuits,  and  convinced  us 
by  experience,  that  they  are  not  fecurer  in  their  fame  and  virtue 
who  count  endlefs  beads  for  the  attainment  of  heaven,  than 
they  who  in  honeft  and  induftrious  callings  feek  wealth  on  the 

earth. 1  fliould  make  no  end,  if  I  was  to  infiff  on  all  the 

grievances  which  Popery  introduced,  and  Pfoteftantifm  has  re- 
moved ;  upon  purgatories  extinguilbed,  and  legends  exploded 

upon   charms  diflblved,  and  demons  chained  down 

upon  Inquifitions  aboliflied,  and  tributes  with-held.  I  will  pafs 
over  them  all,  to  dwell  on  that  delightful  and  tranfporting 
view,  the  introduj^ion  of  civil  liberty  into  all  thofe  fortunate 
countries  where  it  has  effeclually  taken  root  and  flouri(hed. — > 
You  have  not  forgot  England. 

*  Eraftvvs.  No;  nor  ever  (liall  while  gratitude  can  find  a 
place  in  the  human  brcalt, 

«  Calvin^ 
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*  Calvin.  Yet  during  the  lives  of  thofe  princes  wha  bofe" 
(way  while  you  flouiiflied,  there  were  many  things  that  muft 
have  given  offence  to -the  ingenuous  temper  of  Erafmus.  In  the 
reign  of  the  laft,  particularly,  who  had  in  part  thrown  off  the 
pontifical  dominion,  the  remains  only  of  Popery  produced  fuch 
freakifh  bigotry,  and  fuch  (hocking  barbarity,  as  is  painful  to 
me  to  remember  :  in  the  reign  of  his  daughter,  what  you  would 
call  the  reproach  of  the  reformation,  obflinate  and  conceited 
puritanifm  began  to  fhake  that  abfolute  and  defpotic  frame, 
which  has  fince  been  melted  down  into*  that  juft  diftribution 
and  happy  equipoife  of  power,  which  the  enraptured  flatefmen 
of  former  ages  beheld  only  in  idea. 

*  Erafmus.  I  wifh  you  could  fay  likewife,  that  it  has  Improved 
the  rough  and  illiberal  manners,  the  coarfe  and  inelegant 
form  of  living,  which  then  prevailed  among  that  gerxerous 
people. 

*  CaJvin.  It  has  done  all  this,  and  more.  It  has  wrought  in 
that  country  as  total  an  alteration,  as  if  it  had  changed  its  very 
air  and  foil.     It  has  adorned  its  buildings,  and  beautihed  its 

cities  ; it  has  given  neatnefs  to  its  fields,  and  fertility  to  its 

deferts  ; it  has  diffufed  knowledge  and  induftry  through  its 

various  inhabitants ;  made  them  a£live  in  commerce,  and  (kil- 
ful  in  arts,  profound  in  fcience,  and  polifhed  in  amufements. — • 
But  what  is  infinitely  more  than  this,  it  not  only,  as  I  faid, 
brought  in  freedom  to  them  at  firfl,  but  it  has  made  them 
watchful  over  it  afterwards ;  it  has  not  only  made  them  watch- 
ful over  their  own  liberties,  but  thofe  of  their  fellow-creatures 
alfo  ;  it  has  not  only  on  this  account  brought  their  armies  into 

the  field,  but  wafted  their  fleets  over  the  feas. In  one  word, 

it  has  borne  them  on  fwift  wings  to  remoteft  ftates  on  the  firft 
touch  of  oppreflion,  and  made  them,  in  fome  fort,  guardian 
angels  to  mankind. 

*  I  can  fay  no  more the  reft  is  rapture. .'* 

This  aflertion  of  Calvin's,  in  the  laft  paragraph,  has  beer> 
often  made,  though  upon  a  very  (light  foundation.  However 
favourable  the  reformation  may  have  proved  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  civil  liberty,  we  cannot  fairly  afcribe  to  it  the  extraor-^ 
dinary  advances  made  in  Hterature  and  fcience;  and  it  may  be 
demonftrated  extremely  prejudicial  to  fome  of  the  fineft  arts  j 
for  inftance,  mufic  and  painting. 

In  our  opinion  the  dialogue  between  Mary  of  Burgundy  and 
Montaigne  ought  to  have  been  entirely  omitted  ;  for  it  re- 
quires the  utmoft  delicacy  to  touch  an  impure  fubj eft  without! 
being  defiled.  The  fame  may  be  alledged  of  the  frank  conver- 
fation  between  Margaret  of  Auftria  and  the  emperor  Otho, 
5vhich  ought  at  leaft  to  have  fome  portion  of  wit  or  humour  to 

recommend 
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recommend  a  fubjefl  fo  trifling.  Nor  art  the  dialogues  be- 
tween the  Eleclor-Palatineand  James  I.  St.  Jerome  and  his  pu- 
pil Euftochium,  Mellinius  and,Lucian,  fraught  with  more  en- 
tertainment. Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  meet  with  hif- 
torical  knowledge,  fhrewd  obfervation,  and  good  writing,  in 
thefc  dialogues,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  will  have  reafon  to 
wifh,  with  the  reviewers,  they  had  been  reduced  to  half  the 
iiumber. 


Art.  IV.      Rejignation,     In    Two   Parts,  and  d    PbJIfcripi,     to 
Mrs.  B — .     4/tf.     Pr.  2s.     Owen. 

f  N  this  pious  ejaculation  we  behold  the  laft  feeble  gleam  of 
•■•  that  ardent  poetical  flame,  which  once  animated  the  produc- 
tions of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Young.  We  fee  the  powers  of 
fancy  expiring,  age  Jlumbering  o'er  the  quilly  yet  ever  and  anon  a 
bright  ray  flioot  from  the  dying  lamp,  which  erft  put  forth  a 
blaze  of  fteady  light.  Senfible  of  the  decline  of  that  fervid 
genius  which  glowed  in  every  line,  the  venerable  author  apo- 
logizes for  this  piiblitationi  by  acquainting  the  reader^  that 
originally  a  few  copies  only  were  call  off  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
friends,  from  which  extradls  appearing  in  the  daily  papers^  he 
thought  it  neceflary  to  publilh  the  whole,  *  left  a  copy  ftill  mortf 
Imperfeft  than  this  fliould  fall  from  the  prefs.'  In  the  poem  w« 
meet  with  divers  pathetic  touches  to  the  fame  purpofe  : 

'  And  am  not  I  to  thefe  akin  ? 

Age  fluriibers  o'er  the  quill ; 
Its  honour  blots,  whate'er  it  writes; 

And  am  I  writing  ftill  ? 

Confcious  of  nature  in  decline. 

And  languor  in  my  thoughts^ 
To  foften  cenfure,  and  abate 

It's  rigour  on  my  faults  i 

Permit  liie,  madam  !  ere  to  yoU 

The  promised  verfe  I  pay, 
To  touch  unfelt  infirmityj 

Sad  fifter  of  decay.* 

In  another  place  2 

'  Cruel  to  fpare  t  condemn'd  to  life  i 

A  cloud  impairs  my  fight ; 
My  weak  hand  difobeys  my  will. 

And  trembles  as  1  write. 
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What  niall  F  write?  Thalia!  tell; 

Say  ;  long-abandonM  mufe  ! 
What  field  of  fancy  fhall  I  range? 

Whatfubjeaihalllchufe? 

A  choice  of  moment  high  infptre. 

And  refcue  me  from  fliame; 
For  doating  on  thy  charms  fo  late, 

£y  grandeur  in  my  theme,' 

Although  we  cannot  admire  the  following  \er(cSy  they  never- 
theiefs  affed  us  deeply,  when  we  refleft  on  the  melancholy 
change  wrought  by  old  age  on  the  manly  genius  of  thisonc©- 
tivoured  fan  of  the  mufes  : 

*  Thus  have  I  written,  when  to  write 
No  mortal  fhould /r/^ryr  ; 

Or  only  write,  what  none  can  blamCr 
Hicjacet foi*  his  iomh: 

The  public  frowns,  and  cenfures  loud, 

Mj  puerile  employ ; 
Though  juft  the  cenfure,  if  you  finile 

The  fcandal  1  enjoy  ; 

But  fing  no  more  ■      no  more  I  fing'. 

Or  realTume  the  lyrt^ 
Unlefs  rouchfaf'd  an  humble  part. 
Where  Raphael  leads  the  choir.^ 

Thus  we  may  regard  this  poem  as  the  laft  \z%^zy  of  a  ftM 
writer,  finking  under  age  and  infirmity,  after  having  for  many 
years  fuftained  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion,  with  all  the 
powers  of  judgm.ent  and  imagination. 

From  the  initial  letter  of  the  lady*9  name,  to  whom  thepoeroi 
is  addreffed,  as  well  as  from  fome  of  the  ftatizas  employed  in 
celebrating  the  memory  of  her  hulband,  we  may  conjefture  the 
perfon  intended  is  the  widow  of  a  lately  deceafed  admiral, 
whofe  valour  and  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  fervice  of  hiscoun*' 
try,  merit  all  the  encomiums  beftowed— ~ 

•  He  lives  in  thofe  he  left ; — to  what  ? 

Your,  now,  paternal  care. 
Clear  from  its  cloud  your  brighten'd  eye, 
it  will  difcern  him  there. 

In  features  not  of  form  alone. 

But  thofe,  I  trufty  of  mind  ; 
Aufpicious  to  the  public  weal, 

And  to  their  fate  reftgnd. 

Think 
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*  Think  on  the  tempefts  h  fuftain*d, 

Revolve  his  battles  won  ; 
And  let  thofe  prophecy  your  joy 

From  fuch  a  father*s  Ton. 
Is  confolation  what  you  feek  ? 

Fan,  then,  his  martial  fire ; 
And  animate  to  flame  the  fparks 

Bequeath'd  him  by  his  fire.* 

Farther  on  we-  meet  with  a  more  diredl  intimation  of  th« 
perfon  intended  : 

'  The  dear  deceased  fo  fam'd  in  armSj 

With  what  delight  he'll  view 
His  triumphs  on  the /««;■«  outdone. 

Thus  conquer'd  tnxike  by  you.* 

Had  not  Dr.  Young  unhappily  felefled  this  ftanza  of  alter- 
nate metre,  which  fatigues  the  ear  with  a  fimilarity  of  cadence^ 
and  languid  monotony,  the  piece  would,  in  many  refpedls^ 
be  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  author,  whofc  genius  fome- 
times  burfts  forth  in  defpite  of  all  incumbrances. 

*  Affeflion  frail!  trainM  up  by  fenfe^ 

From  reafon\  channel  ftrays  ; 
.    And  whilft  it  blindly  points  at  peace^ 
Our  peace  to  pain  betrays. 

Thought  winds  its  fond,  erroneous  ftream 

From  daily-dying  flow'rs. 
To  nourifh  rich,  immortal  blooms. 

In  amaranthine  bowVs  ; 

Whence  throngs,  in  extafy,  look  down 

On  what  once  fhockM  their  fight ; 
And  thank  the  terrors  of  the  paft 

For  ages  of  delight.* 

Speaking  of  the  rtianner  irl  which  religion  teaches  u*  to  fupf* 
port  the  lofs  of  one  friend  when  a  great  many  others  remain^ 
the  following  fimile  is  not  improperly  introduced ; 

*  As  when  overloaded  branches  bear 
Large  clufters  big  with  wine^ 

We  fcarce  regret  one  falling  leaf 
From  the  luxuriant  vine.' 

In  the  remonftrance  to  Voltaire,  ofi  his  publication  of  CUfh 
didet  a  fatire  on  the  difpenfations  of  Providence,  as  Dr.  Young 
apprehends  it,  we  can  eafily  diftinguiih  the  nervous  fenfe  and 
keen  farcafm  of  th«  author  of  the  Univerfal  Paffion. 


^^  Dr,  Young'j  Re/tgnalhft.     In  Tivo  ?ant^ 

•  How  are  you  th«ated  by  your  wit  ? 

Old  age  is  bound  to   pay, 
By  nature's  law,  a  mind  difcreet, 

for  joys  it  takes  away  ; 

A  mighty  change  is  wrought  by  years, 

Reverfing  human  lot  ; 
In  age  'tis  honour  to  lie  hid. 

Its  praife  to  be  forgot ; 

The  wife,  as  flow'rs,  which  fpread  at  noon^ 

And  all  their  charms  expofe, 
When  ev'ning  damps,  and  Ihades  defcend^ 

Their  evolutions  clofe. 

What  tho*  your  mufe  has  nobly  foar'd. 

Is  that  our  true  fublime? 
Ours,  hoary  friend!  is  to  prefer 

Eternity  to  time  : 

Why  clofe  a  life  fo  juftly  fam'd 

With  fuch  bold  trafh  as  *  This  ? 
This  for  renown  ?  Yes,  fuch  as  makes- 

Obfcurity  a  blifs  : 

Your  trafli,  with  mine,  at  open  war,^ 

Is  t  ohfiinatelj  bent, 
Like  wits  below,  to  fow  your  tares 

Of  gloom,  and  difcoutent  : 

With  fo  much  funfliine  at  command,. 

Why  light  witlv  darknefs  mix  ? 
Why  dafli  with  pain  our  pleafure  ?  Why 
Your  Helicon  with  Styx  ? 

Your  works  in  our  divided  minds 

Repugnant  paflions  raife. 
Confound  us  with  a  double  ftroke. 

We  Ihudder  whilft  we  praife.* 

Upon  the  whole,  altho'  this  piece  may  appear  inferior  to  any 
•f  Dr.  Young's  former  prpduOions,  we  neverthelefs  perceive^ 
the  bard  once  elevated  by  the  rtrength  of  native  genius  tc^ 
the  heights  of  the  fublime,  ftill  buoyed  by  tranfient  efforts  of 
remaining  vigour,  above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 

•  Candide.        f  Second  Part,. 
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Millar. 

TO  trace  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  genius  of  chivalry ;  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  in  the  Gothic  fiftions  and 
manners,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ends  of  poetry,  and  to  af- 
fign  reafons  for  th€  decline  and  rejeftion  of  the  Gothic  tafte,  are 
the  objefts  propofed  by  our  ingenious  writer  in  thefe  letters : 
let  us  try  how  well  he  hath  acquitted  himfelf,  by  a  fliort  analyfis 
of  his  performance,  which  will  prove  the  moft  agreeable  kind 
of  criticifm  to  many  of  out  readers,  who  only  require  to  know 
the  fentiments  of  an  author  to  form  their  own  judgment  of  his 
merit. 

Tht  feudal  conftitution  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  birth  to  chi- 
valry. The  firft  fenfible  effeA  of  this  policy  was  the  ere^ion  of 
a  number  of  petty  tyrannies  in  e\^ry  kingdom,  where  the  ba- 
rons were  enabled,  by  the  power  given  them  over  numerous  vaf- 
fals,  to  affed  independency,  and  wage  continual  war  with  each 
other,  and  fometimes  with  their  prince,  notwithftanding  they 
were  clofely  tied  to  his  fervice  by  the  conditions  given  of  their 
tenure.  In  this  hoftile  ftate  of  fociety  the  greateft  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  military  prowefs,  the  faireft  opportunities  of- 
fered for  the  exertion  of  perfonal  valour,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  times  naturally  laid  the  foundation  of  an  inlHtution,  which 
profelfed  to  revenge  the  injured,  redrefs  wrongs,  and  remove 
grievances.  The  little  fecurity  to  be  expefted,  amidft  the  reft- 
lefs  fpirits  of  a  neigl^bouring  independent  nobility,  even  in  the 
moft  pacific  intervals,  obliged  the  barons  to  a  conftant  pradice 
in  arms,  to  keep  up  difciplinc  among  their  followers,  and  pre- 
sent their  ardor  from  growing  cool  by  a  difufe  of  marflial  exer- 
dfes.  Hence  arofe  jufts  and  tournaments,  thofe  images  of  war, 
and  mock-fkimiilhes,  reprefented  in  the  caftles  of  the  barons, 
when  their  arms  were  not  ferioufly  employed.  Our  author 
^ates  the  origin  of  thefe  inftitutions  in  France,  where  they  made 
their  firft  appearance  as  early  as  the  year  ic66,  foon  after  the 
introdudlion  of  feudal  government. 

Having  thus  eftablifhed  the  rife  of  chivalry,  he  proceeds  to 
account  for  the  feveral  charadleriftics  of  the  fingular  profeffion 
of  knight-errantry  ;  the  palTjon  for  arms,  the  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize,  the  ambition  of  knighthood,  the  rewards  of  valour,  fplen- 
dour  of  equipages,  romantic  ideas  of  juftice,  paffion  for  adven- 
tures, pride  in  relieving  the  opprefled,  and  furcouring  the  dif- 
tfefled,  the  courtefy,  affability,  and  gallantry  of  the  adven- 
turers, and  that  refpedl  and  veneration  for  religion,  fo  deeply 
imprefled  on  the  minds  of  all  knights-errant,  and  fo  eflcntial 
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to  their  inftltution.  Thefe  fantaftical  heroic  qualities  were 
heightened  by  the  crufade,  preached  up  in  Europe  about  the 
tim^  that  chivalry  became  fafhionable.  Every  objeft  which  had 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  firft  inllitutors,  and  had  been  ea- 
gerly purfued  by  the  knights-errant,  now  confpired  to  inflame 
their  martial  and  religious  zeal  ;  *  and  here,  in  fa£t,  we  find 
the  ftrongeft  and  bcldeft  features  of  their  genuine  (jharadler. 
Darittg  to  raadncTs,  in  enterprizes  of  hazard  :  burning  w'^'h 
zeal  for  the  delivery  of  the  cpprtfed ;  and,  which  was  deemed 
the  height  of  religious  merit,  for  the  refcue  of  the  holy  city  out 
of  the  hands  of  infidels  :  and,  laftiy  exalting  their  honour  of 
cbafiiiy  fo  high  as  to  profefs  celibacy ;  as  they  conftantly  did,  in 
the  feveral  orders  of  knighthood  created  on  that  extravagant 
pccafion.* 

In  the  fourth  letter  onrenterta.Imng  writer  remarks  theftrong 
refemblance  between  the  manners  of  the  ancient  heroic  times, 
as  painted  by  Homer,  and  thofe  of  the  knights-errant,  as  re- 
prefented  in  modern  romances  and  books  of  chivalry ;  a  faft 
which  he  illuflrates  by  another  obfervation  equally  ingenious, 
•  that  the  political  rtate  of  Greece,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
llory,  was  fimilar  in  many  refpeds  to  that  of  Europe,  as  broken 
by  the  feudal  fyflem  into  an  infinite  number  of  petty  indepen- 
dent governments.'  Thefe  pofitions  he  illuftrates  by  a  num- 
ber of  inftances,  and  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  thofe  modern 
epic  poems,  founded  upon  the  extravagant  adventures  of 
kriights-crrant,  which  he  afHrms  to  be  as  congenial  to  public 
belief,  and  the  character  of  the  times,  as  the  Lseftrigones,  Cy- 
clops's, Bachus*s,  Hercules's,  and  other  heroes  of  antiquity, 
to  the  ages  in  which  they  were  defcribed.  The  ancients  had 
their  dragons,  hydras,  giants,  inchanters,  forcerers,  and  other 
monflers,  as  well  as  the  moderns  ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to 
believe  they  received  any  more  credit  among  the  judicious  and 
learned  of  the  former,  than  of  the  latter. 

*  In  conclufion  of  this  topic  (fays  the  writer)  I  muft  juft  ob- 
ferveto  you,  that  the  two  poems  of  Homer  exprefs  in  the  liver 
lieft  manner,  and  were  intended  to  expofe,  the  capital  mif- 
chiefs  and  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  political  Jiate  of  old, 
Greece :  the  Ih'ad,  the  diffenfions  that  naturally  fpring  up 
amongft  a  number  of  independent  chiefs ;  and  the  OdyfTey,  the 
infolence  of  their  greater  fubjedls,  more  efpecially  when  unre- 
ftrained  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign. 

*  Thefe  were  the  fubjeds  of  his  pen.  And  can  any  thing 
more  exadly  refemble  the  condition  of  the  feudal  times,  when, 
on  occafion  of  any  great  enterprize,  as  that  of  the  crufades, 
the  defigns  of  the  confederate  Chriftian  ftates  were  perpetu- 
ally fruftrated,  or   interrupted   at  leaft,  by  the  diifenfions  of 
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^txx  leaders  ;  and  their  affairs  at  home  as  perpetually  diftrefied 
and  difordered  by  the  rebellicus  ufurpations  of  their  greater 
▼afTals  ? 

*  So  that  Jernfalem  was  to  the  European,  what  Troy  had 
been  to  the  Grecian  princes.  And  you  will  now,  I  believe,  not 
befurprized  to  find  thatTaflb*s  immortal  poem  was  planned  af- 
ter the  model  of  the  Iliad.' 

In  the  fixth  letter  our  author  enters  upon  a  very  ingenious 
Vindication  oi  T dido's  Gieritfalemme Liber ata,  maintaining  that,  in 
many  refpefts,  his  fjbjeft  admits  of  more  beauty  and  gran- 
deur than  that  of  the  Iliad,  from  the  improved  gallantry  of  the 
feudal  times,  and  the  fuperior  folemnity  of  their  fuperftitions, 
which  furnilhed  the  poet  with  finer  fcenes  than  the  fimple  and 
uncontrolled  barbarity  of  the  Greeks. 

*  The  principal  entertainment  arifing  from  the  delineation  of 
thefe,  confids  in  the  exercife  of  the  boilterous  paflions,  which  are 
provoked  and  kept  alive  from  one  end  of  the  IHad  to  the  other, 
by  every  imaginable  fcene  of  rage,  revenge,  and  flaughter. 
In  the  other,  together  with  thefe,  the  gentler  and  morehnmane 
affeftions  are  awakened  in  us  by  the  moft  interefting  difplaysof 
love  and  friendlhip  ;  of  love,  elevated  to  it's  nobleft  heights  ; 
and  of  friendlhip,  operating  on  the  pureft  motives.  The  mere 
variety  of  thefe  paintings  is  a  relief  to  the  reader,  as  well  as 
writer.  But  their  beauty,  novelty,  and  pathos  give  them  a 
vaft  advantage,  on  the  comparifon. 

*  Confider,  withal,  the  furprifes,  accidents,  adventures  which 
probably  and  naturally  attend  on  the  life  of  wandering  knights; 
the  occafion  there  muft  be  for  defcribing  the  wonders  of  diffe- 
rent countries,  and  of  prefenting  to  view  the  manners  and  po- 
licies of  diftant  (tates :  all  which  make  fo  confpicuous  a  part  of 
the  materials  of  the  greater  poetry. 

*  So  that,  on  the  whole,  tho'  the  fpirit,  pafiions,  rapine, 
and  violence  of  the  two  fets  of  manners  were  equal,  yet  there 
was  a  dignity,  a  magnificence,  a  variety  in  the  feudal,  which 
the  other  wanted. 

*  As  to  religious  machinery y  perhaps  the  popular  fyflem  of  each 
was  equally  remote  from  reafon,  yet  the  latter  had  fomething 
in  it  more  atnufing,  as  well  as  more  awakening  to  the  imagw 
nation. 

*  The  current  popular  tales  of  elves  and  fairies  were  even 
fitter  to  take  the  credulous  mind,  and  charm  it  into  a  willing 
admiration  of  the  Jpecious  miracles,  which  wayward  fancy  de- 
lights in,  than  thofe  of  the  old  traditionary  rabble  of  pagan 
divinities.  And  then,  for  the  more  folemn  fancies  of  witchcraft 
and  incantation,  the  horrors  of  the  Gothic  were  above  mea- 
fure  ftriking  and  terrible.  The  mummeries  of  the  pagan  prierts 
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were  chlldifli,  but  the  Gothic  enchanters  (hook  and  alarmed  aU 
nature. 

*  We  feel  this  difference  very  fenfibly  in  reading  the  ancient 
and  modern  poets.  You  would  not  compare  the  Canidia  of 
Horace  with  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  And  what  are  Virgins 
myrtles  dropping  blood,  to  Taflb^s  enchanted  foreft  ? 

*  Ovid  indeed,  who  had  a  fancy  turned  to  romance,  maHes 
Medea,  in  a  rant,  talk  wildly.  But  was  this  the  common  lan- 
guage of  their  other  writers  ?  The  enchantrefsjn  Virgil  fays 
cooly  of  the  very  chiefeft  prodigies  of  her  charms^and  poifons, 

**  His  ego  faepe  lupum  fieri,  &  fe  condere  fylvis 
Mocrin;  faepe  animas  imis  excire  fepulchris, 
Atque  fatas  alio  vidi  traducere  meffes." 

<  The  admirable  poet  has  given  an  air  of  the  marvellous  to 
his  fubjeft,  by  the  magic  of  his  expreflion.  Elfe,  what  do  we 
find  here,  but  the  ordinary  effects  of  melancholy,  the  vulgar  fu- 
perftition  of  e'voking  ffaritSy  and  the  fuppofed  influence  of  y^/. 
dnation  on  the  hopes  of  rural  induftry.* 

This  point  the  writer  endeavours  to  confirm,  by  remarking 
the  effedls  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  two  greateft  Englilh 
epic  poets,  by  the  ancient  and  modern  fyftems,  Spencer  and 
Milton  were  both  perfeflly  acquainted  with  claffic  fable;  yet 
when  either  is  inflamed  to  an  unufual  degree  of  enthufiafm,  he 
appears  to  be  more  particularly  animated  with  the  Gothic  fa- 
bles of  chivalry.  Hence  he  falls  naturally  into  a  defence  of 
Spencer  in  the  conduft  of  his  Faery  Queen,  confidered  not  4s 
a  claflic  but  Gothic  compofition. 

He  enters  upon  his  vindication  with  this  remark,  *  that  v/hen 
an  architeft  examines  a  Gothic  ftrudture  by  Grecian  rules,  he 
finds  nothing  but  deformity.  But  the  Gothic  architedurc  h^s 
it*s  own  rules,  by  which  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  it  is 
feen  to  have  it's  merit,  as  well  as  the  Grecian.  The  queftiop 
is  not,  which  of  the  two  is  conduced  in  the  fimpleft  or  trueft 
tafle  :  but  whether  there  be  not  fenfe  and  defign  in  both,  whe^i 
fcrutinized  by  the  laws  on  which  each  is  projeded, 

*  The  fame  obfervation  holds  of  the  two  forts  of  poetry. 
Judge  of  the  Faery  ^e(n  by  the  claflic  models,  and  you  are 
/hocked  with  it's  diforder  :  confiderit  with  an  eye  to  it's  Gothic 
original,  and  you  find  it  regular.  The  unity  and  fimplicity  of 
the  former  are  more  complete:  but  the  latter  has  that  fort  Qf 
unity  and  fimplicity,  which  refults  from  it's  nature. 

*  The  Faery  Queen  then,  as  a  Gothic  poem,  derives  it's  me- 
thod, as  well  as  the  other  chara(Sers  of  its  compofuion,  frora 
the  eflabliflied  modes  and  ideas  of  chivalry.* 

In  the  next  place  he  obferves,  *  it  was  ufual  in  the  days  qf 
Jijiight- errantry,  at  the  holding  of  any  great  fcftivafi  for  knights 
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<o  appear  before  the  prince  who  prefided  at  the  entertainment, 
and  claim  the  privilege  of  being  fent  on  any  adventure  to  which 
the  folemnity  might  give  occafion.*  This  feaft  continued  for 
twelve  days,  each  of  which  was  diilinguifhed  by  the  claim  and 
perniiffion  of  fome  adventure.  Now,  fays  our  author,  allow- 
ing this  pradice  as  a  foundation  for  the  poet's  defign,  you  will 
fee  how  properly  the  Faery  ^een  is  conducted .  Thus,  with  re- 
gard to  the  order  of  diftribution,  or  general  plan  of  the  work, 
it  was  as  requifite  for  the  Faery  ^een  to  confift  of  the  adven- 
tures of  twelve  knights,  as  for  the  Odyfley  to  be  confined  to 
the  adventures  of  one  hero.  The  unity  of  Spencer's  poem 
confifts  in  the  relation  of  its  fevcral  adventures  to  one  common 
original,  the  appointment  of  the  Faery  Queen  ;  and  to  one  com- 
mon /«</,  the  completion  of  the  Faery  Queen's  injunftions. 
The  knights  fally  forth  in  purfuit  of  their  feveral  adventures, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  thi^  annual  feaft,  and  the  next  feaft,  we 
are  to  fuppofe,  is  to  bring  them  together  again  from  the  at- 
chievement  of  their  feveral  commiffions.  This  our  author  calls 
unity  of  dejtgnt  not  of  a<3ion  ;  an  unity  refulting  from  the  ref- 
peft  which  a  number  of  related  anions  have  to  one  common 
purpofe  J  and  he  illuftrates  the  remark  by  an  ingenious  allu- 
fion  to  gardening. 

Thus  far  Spencer  reared  his  fyftem  on  Gothic  ideas,  and 
thofe  ideas,  our  author  thinks,  would  lead  him  no  farther ;  but 
as  he  was  no  ftranger  to  what  belonged  to  clafllc  compofition, 
he  was  tempted  to  tie  his  fuhjeft  ftill  clofer  together  by  one  ex- 
pedient of  his  own,  and  by  another  taken  from  the  claflic  mo- 
dels. What  he  advances  upon  this  fubjedlis  fo  ingenious,  that 
we  imagine  it  muft  convey  pleafure  to  every  reader  of  tafte, 

*  His  own  (fays  the  critic)  was  to  interrupt  the  proper  ftory 
of  each  book,  by  difperfing  it  into  feveral ;  involving  by  this 
means,  and  as  it  were  intertwifting  the  feveral  anions  together, 
in  order  to  give  fomething  like  the  appearance  of  one  adtion  to 
his  twelve  adventures.  And  for  this  conduft,  as  abfurd  as  it 
feems,  he  had  fome  great  examples  in  the  Italian  poets,  tho'  I 
believe  they  were  led  into  it  by  different  motives. 

*  The  other  expedient  which  he  borrowed  from  the  claflics, 
was  by  adopting  one  fuperior  charafter,  which  ftiould  be  feea 
throughout.  Prince  Arthur,  who  had  a  feparate  adventure  of 
his  own,  was  to  have  his  part  in  each  of  the  other  ;  and  thus 
feveral  adions  were  to  be  embodied  by  the  intereft  which  one 
principal  hero  had  in  them  all.  It  is  even  obfervablc,  that 
Spencer  gives  this  adventure  of  prince  Arthur,  in  queft  of  Glo- 
riana,  as  the  proper  fubjedl  of  his  poem.  And  upon  this  idea 
the  late  learned  editor  of  the  Faery  Qneen  has  attempted,  but 
J  think  without  fuccefs,  to  defend  the  unity  and  firoplicity  ef 
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if s  fable.  The  truth  was,  the  violence  of  tiaffic  prc]tK3idcs 
forced  the  poet  to  afFeft  this  appearance  of  unity,  tho'  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  Gothic  fyftem.  And,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  the  tenour  of  the  whole  work  from  the  finifhed  half  of  it, 
the  adventure  of  prince  Arthur,  whatever  the  author  pretended, 
and  his  critic  too  eafily  believed,  was  but  an  after  thought ; 
and  at  letft  with  regard  to  the  hijioricalfahle^  which  we  are  now 
confidering,  was  only  one  of  the  expedients  by  which  he  would 
conceal  the  diforder  of  his  Gothic  plan. 

'  And  if  this  was  his  defign,  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  both 
his  expedients  were  injudicious.  Their  purpofe  was  to  ally  two 
things,  in  nature  incompatible,  the  Gothic,  and  the  claflic  uni- 
ty ;  the  effed  of  which  mifalliance  was  to  difcover  and  cxpofe 
the  nakediiefs  of  the  Gothic. 

*  I  am  of  opinion  then,  confidering  the  Faery  Queen  as  an 
epic  or  narrati've  poem  conftruded  on  Gothic  ideas,  that  the 
poet  had  done  well  to  affedl  no  other  unity  than  that  of  defign, 
by  which  his  fubjeft  was  conneded.  But  his  poem  is  not  fim- 
ply  narrative  ;  it  is  throughout  allegoi'ical :  he  calls  it  a  perpetual 
allegory  or  dark  eonceit  :  and  this  charafler,  for  reafons  I  may 
have  occafion  toobferve  hereafter,  was  even  predominant  in  the 
Faery  Queen.  His  narration  is  fubfervient  to  his  moral,  and  but 
ferves  to  colour  it.     This  he  tells  us  himfelf  at  fetting  out  : 

** Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  ihall  moralizemy  fong." 

-that  is,  Ihall  ferve  for  a  vehicle,  or  inftrument  to  convey  the 
xnoraL 

*  Now  under  this  idea,  the  ufiiiy  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  more 
•apparent.  His  twelve  knights  are  to  exemplify  as  many  vir- 
tues, out  of  which  one  illuftrious  charafter  is  to  be  compofed. 
And  in  this  view  the  part  of  prince  Arthur  in  each  book  be- 
comes eJfentiaU  and  yet  not  principal ;  exaftly,  as  the  poet  has 
contrived  it.  They  who  reft  in  the  literal  ftory,  that  is,  who 
criticize  it  on  the  footing  of  a  narrative  poem,  have  conftantly 
cbjefted  to  this  management.  They  fay,  it  necefiarily  breaks 
the  unity  of  defign.  Prince  Arthur,  they  affirm,  Ihould  either 
have  had  no  part  in  the  other  adventures,  or  he  fhould  have  had 
the  chief  part.  He  fhould  either  have  done  nothing,  or  more. 
And  the  obje£tion  is  unanfwerable  ;  at  leaft  I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  faid  to  remove  it  but  what  I  have  fuppofed  above 
might  be  the  purpofe  of  the  poet,  and  which  I  myfelf  haverc- 
jefted  as  infufficient. 

*  But  how  faulty  foever  this  condua  be  in  the  literal  ftory,  it 
IS  perfeftly  right  in  the  moral:  and  that  for  an  obvious  reafon, 
tho*  his  critics  Teem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  His  chief  hero 
•was  not  to  have  the  twelve  virtues  in  the  degree  in  which  the 

knights 
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Itnights  had,  each  of  them,  their  own  ;  (fuch  a  chara£ler  would 
be  a  monfter)  but  he  was  to  have  fo  much  of  each  as  was  requi. 
fite  to  form  his  fupcrior  charader.  Each  virtue,  in  it's  perfec- 
tion, is  exemplified  in  it's  own  knight  :  they  are  all,  in  a  due 
degree,  concenter'd  in  prince  Arthur. 

»  This  was  the  poet's  moral:  and  what  way  of  exprefllng 
this  moral  in  the  hijiory,  but  by  making  prince  Arthur  appear 
in  each  adventure,  and  in  a  manner  fubordinate  to  it's  proper 
hero  ?  Thus,  tho'  inferior  to  each  in  his  own  fpecific  virtue, 
he  is  fuperior  to  all  by  uniting  the  whole  circle  of  their  virtues 
in  himfelf :  and  thus  he  arrives,  at  length,  at  the  pofTeflion  of 
that  bright  form  of  glory,  whofe  ravifliing  beauty,  as  feen  in  a 
dream  or  vifion,  had  led  him  out  into  thefe  miraculous  adven- 
tures in  the  land  of  Faery. 

*  The  conclufion  is,  that,  as  an  allegorical  ^q&m,  the  method 
of  the  Faery  Queen  is  governed  by  the  juftnefs  of  the  moral : 
as  a  narrative  poem,  it  isconduded  on  the  ideas  and  ufages  of 
chi'ualry.  In  either  view,  if  taken  by  itfelf,  the  plan  is  defen- 
fible.  But  from  the  union  of  the  two  defigns  there  arifes  a  per- 
plexity and  confufion,  which  is  the  proper,  and  only  confidera- 
ble,  defedt  of  this  extraordinary  poem.' 

The  apology  for  Taflb,  Ariolto,  and  the  Italian  poets  in  the 
fubfequent  letter,  is  no  lefs  entertaining  and  judicious.  Our 
author  (hews,  that  *  the  trite  maxim  oi  folhiving  nature ,  is  farther 
miftaken  in  applying  it  indifcriminately  to  all  forts  of  poetry. 

*  In  thofe  fpecies  which  have  men  and  manners  profefledly 
for  their  theme,  a  ftrift  conformity  with  human  nature  is  rea- 
fonably  demanded. 

♦*  Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyiafque 
Invenies :  hominem  pagina  noftra  fapit : 
is   a  proper  motto  to  a  book  of  epigrams,  but  would  make  a 
poor  figure  at  the  head  of  an  epic  poem. 

*  Still  further,  in  thofe  fpecies  that  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
heart  and  would  obtain  their  end,  not  thro*  the  imagination, 
but  thro'  the  pajjtons,  there  the  liberty  of  tranrgrefling  nature, 
I  mean  the  real  powers  and  properties  of  human  nature,  is  in- 
finitely reftrained;  and  poetical  truth  is,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  almoft  as  fevere  a  thing  as  hijlorical 

*  The  reafon  is,  we  muft  firlt  btUe-ue^  before  we  can  be  of- 
feaed, 

*  But  the  cafe  is  differeRt  with  the  more  fublime  and  creative 
poetry.  This  fpecies,  addreffing  itfelf  folely  or  principally  to 
the  imagination  ;  a  young  and  credulous  faculty,  which  loves  to 
admire  and  to  be  deceived;  has  no  need  to  obferve  thofe  cau- 
tious rules  of  credibility  fo  neceflary  to  be  followed  by  him,  who 
would  touch  the  afJcaions  and  interell  the  heart. 

i  *  This 
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'  Tills  difference,  you  will  fay,  is  obvious  enough.  How 
came  it  then  to  be  overlooked  i  From  another  miftake,  in  ex- 
tending a  particular  precept  of  the  drama  into  a  general 
maxim. 

*  The  incredulus  odi  of  Horace  ran  in  the  heads  of  thefe  cri- 
tics, tho'  his  own  words  confine  the  obfervaticn  fingly  to  the 
ftage: 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  funt  oculis  fubjefta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipfe  fibi  tradit  Speftator " 

*  That,  which  pafles  in  reprefentAtion  and  challenges,  as  it 
were,  the  fcrutiny  of  the  eye,  muft  be  truth  itfelf,  or  fome- 
thing  very  nearly  approaching  to  it.  But  what  pafles  in  narra- 
tiottt  even  on  the  Aagc,  is  admitted  without  much  difficulty — 

'* multaque  tolles 

Ex  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  facundia  prasfens." 

*  In  the  epic  narration,  which  may  be  called  ah/ens  facundia,. 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  fhews  this  indulgence  to  be  Hill  greater. 
It  appeals  neither  to  the  eye  nor  the  ear,  but  fimply  to  the  ima- 
ginatiotif  and  io  allows  the  poet  a  liberty  of  multiplying  and 
enlarging  his  impoftutes  at  pleafure,  in  proportion  to  theeafi- 
nefs  and  comprehenfion  of  that  faculty. 

*  Thefe  general  reflexions  hardly  require  an  application  to 
the  prefent  fubjedl.  The  tales  of  Faery  are  exploded,  as 
fajitaftic  and  incredible.  They  would  merit  this  contempt,  if 
prefented  on  the  ftage  ;  I  mean,  if  they  were  given  as  the  pro- 
per fubjeft  of  dramatic  imitation,  and  the  intereft  of  the  poet*s 
plot  were  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  adventures  of  thefe  mar- 
vellous  perlbns.  But  the  epic  roufe  runs  no  rifque  in  giving 
way  to  fuch  fanciful  exhibitions. 

*  You  may  call  them,  as  one  does,  "  extraordinary  dreams, 
fuch  as  excellent  poets  and  painters,  by  being  over  ftudious, 
may  have  in  the  beginning  of  fevers." 

«  The  epic  poet  would  acknowledge  the  charge,  and  even  va- 
lue himfelf  upon  it.  He  would  fay,  "  I  leave  to  the  fage  dra- 
matift  the  merit  of  being  always  broad  awake,  and  always  in 
his  fenfes :  the  di'vim  dream,  and  delirious  fancy,  are  among  the 
nobleft  of  my  prerogatives." 

*  I  maintain  (fays  the  writer  a  little  farther  on)  that  the 
Faery  Tales  of  Taflb,  do  him  more  honour  than  what  are 
called  the  more  natural,  that  is,  the  claflical  part  of  his  poem. 
His  imitations  of  the  ancients  have  indeed  their  merit ;  for  he 
was  a  genius  in  every  thing  ;  but  they  are  faint  and  cold,  and 
almoft  infipid,  when  compared  with  his  original  fi^ions.    We 

make 
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TOJlke  fliift  to  con  over  the  pafiages  he  has  copied  from  Virgil. 
We  are  all  on  fire,  amidft  the  magical  feats  of  Ifmen,  and  the 
enchantments  of  Armida.  I  fpeak,  at  leaft,  for  myfelf,  and 
muft  freely  own,  if  it  were  not  for  thefe  lies  of  Gothic  inven- 
tion, I  Hiould  fcarcely  be  difpofed  to  give  the  GierufaUmme  Lihe^ 
rata  a  fecond  reading.' 

We  fliall  clofe  this  article  with  quoting  the  reafons  affigned 
by  our  author,  why  the  clatfical  manners  are  ftill  admired  and 
imitated  by  the  poets,  when  the  Gothic  have  long  fince  fallen 
into  difufe  ;  a  circumftance  which  many  people  may  afcribe  ta 
the  fuperiority  of  the  former,  and  their  ftrider  regard  to  truth 
and  nature. 

*  One  great  reafon  of  this  difference  certainly  was,  that  the 
ableft  writers  of  Greece  ennobled  the  fyftem  of  heroic  man- 
ners, while  it  was  frefli  and  flourifliing  ;  and  their  works,  bekig 
mafter- pieces  of  compofition,  fo  fixed  the  credit  of  it  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  that  no  revolutions  of  time  and  tafte 
could  afterwards  fhake  it. 

«  Whereas  the  Gothic  having  been  difgraced  in  their  mfancy 
hy  bad  writers,  and  a  new  fet  of  manners  fpringing  up  before 
there  were  any  better  to  do  them  juftice,  they  could  never  be 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  attempts  of  later  poets;  who,  in 
fpite  of  prejudice,  and  for  the  genuine  charm  of  thefe  highly 
poetical  manners,  did  their  utmoft  to  recommend  them. 

*  But,  further,  the  Gothic  fyftem  was  not  only  forced  to 
wait  long  for  real  genius  to  do  it  honour;  real  genius  was  even 
very  early  employed  againft  it. 

*  There  were  two  caufes  of  this  mifhap.  The  old  romancers 
bad  even  outraged  the  truth  in  their  extravagant  pidures  of 
chivalry :  and  chivalry  iifelf,  fuch  as  it  once  had  been»  was 
greatly  abated. 

*  So  that  men  of  fenfe  were  doubly  difgufted  to  find  a  repre- 
fentation  of  things  unlike  to  what  they  obfcrved  in  real  life,  and 
beyond  what  it  was  ever  poflible  ftiould  have  exifted.  However, 
with  thefe  difadvantages  there  was  ftill  fo  much  of  the  old  fpi- 
rit  left,  and  the  fafcination  of  thefe  wondrous  tales  was  fo  pre- 
valent, that  a  more  than  common  degree  of  fagacity  and  good 
fenfe  was  required  to  penetrate  the  illufion. 

*  It  was  one  of  this  charadter,  I  fuppofe,  that  put  the  femous 
queftion  to  Ariofto,  which  has  been  fo  often  repeated  that  I 
fliall  fpare  you  the  difguft  of  hearing  it.  Yet  long  before  his 
time  an  immortal  genius  of  our  own  (fo  fuperior  is  the  fenfe 
of  fomc  men  to  the  age  they  live  in)  faw  as  far  into  this  matter, 
as  Ariofto's  examiner.  This  fagacious  perfbn  was  Dan  Chau- 
cer, who,  in  a  reign  that  almoft  realized  the  wonders  of  roman- 
tic chivalry,  not  only  difcerned  the  abfurdity  of  the  old  ro- 
mances. 
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mances,    but   has    even    ridiculed   them  with    incomparable 
^irit. 

^  *  His  Rime  of  Sir  Topaz,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is  a  mai 
nifeft  banter  on  thefe  books,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of 
prelude  to  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixot.  I  call  it  a  mcmifejt 
banter  :  for  we  are  to  obferve  that  this  was  Chaucer's  own  talej 
and  that,  when  in  the  progrefs  of  it  the  good  fenfe  of  the  hoft 
is  made  to  break  in  upon  him,  and  interrupt  him,  Chaucer  ap- 
*  proves  his  difguft,  and,  changing  his  note,  tells  the  fimple  in- 
ftru(^ive  tale  of  Meliboeus,  a  moral  tale  'virtuousy  as  he  chufes  to 
characflerrze  it  ;  to  fliew  what  fort  of  fii^ions  were  moft  exprfef- 
iive  of  real  life,  and  moft  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

'  One  might  further  obferve  that  the  Rime  of  Sir  Topaz  itfelf 
is  fb  managed  as  with  infinite  humour  to  expofe  the  leading  im- 
pertinencies  of  bgoks  of  chivalry,  and  their  impertinencies  only  j 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  different  condud  of  this  tale,  from  that 
of  Cambufcan,  which  Spencer  and  Milton  were  fo  pleafed  withj» 
and  which  with  great  propriety  is  put  into  the  mouth  ofthefquire* 

*  But  I  muli  not  anticipate  the  obfervations  which  you  will 
take  a  pleafure  to  make  for  yourfelf  on  thefe  two  fine  parts  of 
the^Canterbury  Tales.  Enough  is  faid  to  illuftrate  the  point,  I 
am  now  upon,  "  That  thefe  phantoms  of  chivalry  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  laughed  out  of  countenance  by  men  of  {tn^ey  be- 
fore the  fubftance  of  it  bad  been  fairly  and  truly  reprefented  by 
any  capable  writer." 

*  Still,  the  principal  reafon  of  all,  no  doubt,  was,  that  thef 
Gothic  manners  of  chivalry,  as  fpringing  out  of  the  feudal  fyf- 
tem,  were  as  fingular  as  that  fyftem  itfelf:  fo  that,  when  thaf 
political  conftitution  vanirtied  out  of  Europe,  the  manners  that 
belonged  to  it,  were  no  longer  feen  or  underftood.  There  was 
no  example  of  any  foch  manners  remaining  on  the  face  of  the 
earth :  and  as  they  never  did  fubtift  but  once,  and  are  never 
likely  to  fubfift  again,  people  would  be  led  of  courfe  to  think 
and  fpeak  of  them,  as  romantic  and  unnatural.  The  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  a  total  contempt  and  rejeflion  of  them  ; 
while  the  claflic  manners,  as  arifmg  out  of  the  cullomary  and 
ufual  fituations  of  humanity,  would  have  many  archetypes,  and 
appear  natural  even  to  thofe  who  faw  nothing  fmiilar  to  them 
adtually  fubfifting  befor;  their  eyes. 

*  Thus,  tho*  the  manners  of  Homer  are  perhaps  as  different 
from  our's  as  thofe  of  chivalry  itfelf,  yet  as  we  know  that  fuch 
manners  always  belong  to  rude  and  fimple  ages,  fuch  as  Homer 
paints;  and  aftually  fubfift  at  this  day  in  countries  that  are  un- 
der the  like  circumftances  of  barbarity,  we  readily  agree  to  call 
them  natural,  and  even  take  a  fond'  pleafure  in  the  furvey  of 
them.  '  Your 
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'  «  Your  queftlon  then  is  eafily  anfwered,  without  any  obligas- 
tion  upon  me  to  give  up  the  Gothic  manners  as  vifionary  and' 
tantaftic.  And  the  reafon  appears,  why  the  Faety  ^eev,  one 
of  the  nobleft  produdions  of  modern  poetry,  is  fallen  into  fo 
general  a  neglect,  that  all  the  zeal  of  it*s  commentators  is  ef- 
tcemed  officious  and  impertinent,  and  will  never  reftore  it  t<y 
thofe  honours  which  it  has,  once^  for  all,  irrecoverably  loft.' 

From  the  perulal  of  thefe  extradls  the  curious  reader  will* 
probably  be  tempted  to  look  for  farther  fatisfa<5tion  in  this  little 
volume  ;  and  we  can^  venture  to  affure  him,  that  his  labour  will 
not  be  mifpent,  as  the  ingenious  writer  has,  contrary  to  the 
ufual  praaice,  greatly  exceeded  the  expeftations  raifed  by  his 
title  page,  and  deduced  a  variety  of  important  critical  remarks 
from  a  fubjeft  feemingly  unconfequefttial. 


Art.  VI.     Crazy  Tales,     j^fo^     Pr;  4/.     Becket. 

CINCE  the  firft  appearance  of  thofe  facetious  memoirs, 
^  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne,  one  would  imagine  the 
crazed  inhabitants  of  Moorfields  had  gained  abfolute  pofTeflioa 
of  the  prefs,  guided  the  tafte  of  the  public,  and  poured  forth 
their  incoherent  rhapfodies,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  good 
people  of  England,  once  reputed  fo  fenfible  and  judicious. 
Nothing  is  relillied  but  what  is  perfeQly  whimfical  and  altoge- 
ther extravagant ;  decency  is  ridiculed,  and  the  lufcious  joke 
rendered  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  unblulhing  virgin.  As  imi- 
tators in  general  are  only  qualified  fo  copy  the  deformities  of  an 
original,  fo  it  has  happened,  that  certain  high-flavoured  ftrokes, 
fo  peculiarly  diverting  from  the  humorous  biographer,  have  de- 
generated in  the  hands  of  Iris  fuccefTors  into  grofs  and  taftelefs 
obfcenity.  Such  is  the  rage  of  fartiion  that  men  of  real  genius 
have  been  feduced  into  this  fenfelefs  mode  of  writing,  only  to 
remain  contemptible  examples  of  mifapplied  talents.  What 
fhall  we  fay  of  an  author,  who  vindicates  the  moft  lafcivious 
/allies  of  imagination,  by  obferving,  *  that  declamations  againfl 
writings,  compofed  with  no  worfe  intention  than  to  promote 
good  humour  and  chearfulnefs,  by  fighting  againft  the  tadium 
*vita,  were  referved  for  an  age  of  refined  hypocrify ;  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  daftrnftion  between  obfcenity,  evidently 
defigned  to  inflame  the  paflions,  and  a  ludicrous  liberty,  which 
is  frequently  neceffary  to  fhew  the  true  ridicule  of  hypocritical 
charafters,  which  can  give  offence  to  none,  but  fuch  as  are 
afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  unmafking.*  With 
the  author's  leave,  we  humbly  apprehend  that  mirth  may  be 
promoted,  and  the  fpirits  exalted  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  feftivi- 
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ty  and  good  humour,  without  violating  the  facred  boiindarrfcs  of 
decency,  every  encroachment  on  which,  as  the  poet  remarks, 
indicates  a  want  of  underftanding.  The  writer  of  the  Crazy 
Ta/et  is  himfelf  a  proof,  that  wit  is  confiftent  with  wifdom,  and 
that  humour  is  never  fo  pleafing  as  when  it  is  tempered  with 
innocence.  The  exordium  to  his  Coujin's  Tale  of  a  Cock  and  a 
Bully  is  worth  all  the  reft  of  the  ilory,  though  feafoned  high 
enough  with  impurity* 

•  At  Cambridge  many  ye^rs  ago, 

In  Jefus,  was  a  walnut-tree  ; 
The  only  thing,  it  had  to  (hew. 

The  only  thing,  folks  went  to  fee* 

Being  of  fuch  a  fize  and  mafs, 

And  growing  in  fo  wife  a  college, 
I  wonder  how  it  came  to  pafs, 

It  was  notoall'd  the  Tree  of  Knowledge* 

Indeed,  if  you  attempt  to  run, 

(The  air  fo  heavy  is,  and  muddy) 
Any  great  length  beyond  a  pun, 

You'll  be  obliged  to  fweat  and  ftudy* 

This  is  the  reafon  'tis  fo  good  for  tificks. 

And  will  account,  why  no  one  foph, 

No  fellow,  ever  could  hit  ofF, 
To  call  this  tree,  the  Tree  of  Metaphyficks^ 

Tho',  in  the  midft  of  the  quadrangle. 
They  evVy  one  were  taught  their  trade  j 

They  ev'ry  one  were  taught  to  wrangle. 
Beneath  its  fcientiHck  (hade. 

It  overfhadow'd  ev'ry  room. 

And  confequently,  more  or  lefs, 
Forc'd  ev'ry  brain,  in  fuch  a  gloom. 

To  grope  its  way,  and  go  by  guefs* 

For  ever  going  round  about ; 

For  that  which  lies  before  your  nofc. 
And  when  you  come  to  find  it  out. 

It  is  not  like  what  you  fuppofe. 

So  have  I  often  feen  in  fogs, 

A  may-pole  taken  for  a  fteepic  f 
Chriftians  oft  miftook  for  hogs, 

Horfes  ta'en  for  Chriftian  peoplCr 
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^ttiis  ftrpke  upon  my  tender  brain 

Remains,  1  doubt,  imprefs'd  for  evef, 

i?or  to  this  day,  when  with  much  pain, 
I  try  to  think  ftrait  on,  and  clever, 

I  fidle  out  again,  and  ftrike 
Into  the  beautiful  oblique; 

Therefore,  I  have  no  one  notion, 

That  is  not  forrh'd,  like  the  defighing 
Of  the  periftaltick  motion  ; 

Vermicular  ;  twifting  and  twining  j 
Going  to  work 
Juft  like  a  bottle-fkrew  upon  a  cork. 

This  obliquity  of  thinking 

I  cur'd,  formerly,  by  logick^ 
And  a  habitude  of  drinking 

Infufions  psdagogick. 

The  cure  is  worfe  than  the  difeafCj 
'Tis  juft  like  drinking  fo  much  gallj 

So  I  keep  thinking  at  my  eafe  ; 
^rhat  is,  I  never  think  at  all. 

Thus  a  prefuming  niifs  defigns,  , 

Quite  over- whelm'd  with  fooliHi  prldCj 

She  drops  her  paper  with  black  lines. 
And  trufts  herfelf  without  a  guide. 

No  longer  kept  within  due  bounds* 

For  any  thing  that  you  can  fay^ 
Her  letters  like  unruly  hounds. 

Running  all  a  different  way  ; 
Ko  longer  writes  as  heretofore, 
But  writes  awry  both  now  and  eve'f  itiore. 

But,  tiproposy  of  bottle-fkrews. 

You've  feen  a  parfon  at  a  table, 
Whofe  bufinefs  was  to  read  the  news^ 

And  draw  a  cork,  if  he  was  able. 

And  do  rertiember,  I  dare  fay, 

The  foolifli  figure  that  he  makes, 
When  the  cork  will  not  come  away, 

I^or  all  the  pains  the  parfon  takes. 

By  bit  and  bit  he  makes  it  come, 

*Till  he  is  forcM  againft  his  will. 
To  pufh  it  forward  with  his  thumb  j 

He  has  cortdudled  it  (o  ill. 
Yot.  XIII.  June  ij6i,  Hh  "Thu; 
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^       Thus  with  my  head  have  I  been  here^ 
Screwing  to  get  at  what  I  wanted : 
That  you  might  have  a  tale  as  clear 
And  bright,  as  if  it  was  decanted. 
Rut  as  your  time  and  patience  are  fo  fhort, 
I'll  try  to  get  at  it  in  any  fort.* 

In  the  privy  counfellor's  tale,  in  the  manner  of  Chaucer,  the 
author,  not  contented  with  inflaming  the  paflions  by  warm  de- 
fcriptions,  defcends  to  fuch  particulars  as  fhock  moderty  ;  and 
yet  the  prologue  demonftrates,  how  little  occafion  he  had  to  lay 
hold  of  fuch  defperate  weapons  to  combat  the  ta^iiuni  njtta, 

«  Once  on  a  time,  how  many  years  ago, 
As  I  could  nivir  learn,  you  cannot  know, 
A  member  of  Ihe  parliment, 
And  a  law-fiudent,  his  relation. 

Rode  out  of  town  with  no  intent, 
Unlefs  it  was  for  recreation. 
Full  flxty  is  the  member,  and  hath  {ttn 
Many  a  famous  king,  and  comely  queen- 
In  yvery  reign,  in  yvery  age. 
He  tlorifli'd  in  profperitie  ; 
In  the  beginning  was  a  p^ge. 
Now  privy-counfellor  is  he. 
llis  perfonage  is  grave  and  full  of  flat?, 
Yielding  him  weight  and  vantage  in  debate  j 
But  with  a  boon-companion  gay  and  free  } 

No  ceremony,  no  myflerious  airs; 
Jull  as  a  privy-councellour  fhould  be, 

If  he  had  been  a  page  of  the  back -flairs. 
The  ftudent's  father  is  in  perfeft  health, 
Thank  God,  and  waxes  daily  ftrong  in  wealthi 
Wants  not  his  fon  to  get  a  heap. 

But  juft  enough  of  law, 
To  guard  his  own  eftate,  and  keep 

The  neighbourhood  in  awe  ; 
And  I  dare  venture  to  maintain. 
Herein  his  father's  hopes  fhall  not  be  vairt. 
Allbeit,  he  doth  not  attend  the  courts, 
And  redlth  none  but  Geoffery's  Reports; 
Yet  Plowderi  lying  ever  on  the  table, 
Opin  and  fpread. 
He  is  counted  full  as  able, 

As  if  he  had  him  in  his  head.     * 
So,  as  1  fignify'd  before,  thefe  two 
Ride  out  of  town,  having  nought  elfeto  do. 


Six  miles  from  town,  this  member  hath  a  box 

For  contcirplarion  good  ; 
Where  he  retires,  as  thoughtful  as  an  ox 
Chewing  bis  cud. 
He  creeps  into  his  box  of  llonc, 

Sometimes  for  pleafure,  oftencr  for  whim  \ 
Or  when  he  is  tir'd  of  every  one, 
Oi"  every  one  is  tir'd  of  him. 
\x  is  call'd  a  box,  and  there's  a  reafon  why» 

Ivccaufe  therein  a  man  lies  himfelf  by -- 

Within  a  box,  if  you  your  cloaths  conceal. 

The  fafliion  and  the  worms  confpire, 
To  make  a  fait,  that  was  genteel. 
Fit  only  for  the  fnerlft  of  a  fliire  ; 
But  good  enough  for  you. 
If  In  your  box  you  He  too  long  perdu. 
When  you  come  out  again,  'twill  be  too  late  J 
Vou'and  your  coat  will  both  be  out  of  date- 


Here  then  they  light,  and  now  fuppofe  them  dinirtg  3 
Suppofethem  alio  grumbling  and  repining; 
The  bacon's  fufty,  and  the  fowls  are  tough  ; 
The  mutton  over-done,  the  fifli  not  done  enough  5 
The  cloth  is  drawn,  the  v.lne  before  them  fet  ; 
Wine,  like  themfclves,  entirely  on  the  fret : 
Muttering  their  prayers,  exclianging  looks  alkew, 
Juft  like  two  rival  beauties  in  a  pew. 

What  might  have  happen'd  no  one  can  decidej» 

Had  not,  by  fortune  or  dengii, 
Tlie  butler  in  the  cellar  fpy'd 

A  hoard  of  admirable  wine  : 
^Bounce  goes  the  cork  ;  fparkles  the  glufs; 
Coufin,  here's  to  your  favourite Tafs: 
And  here  their  purgatory  ends  ; 

For  after  this 
They  enter  into  perfeii  blifs, 
Drinking  like  perfeft  friends : 
Drinking,  becaufe  drinking  promcteth  joakingi 
joaking  without  infuhing  or  provoking. 
The  evening  finiflies  with  equal  glory. 
The  worthy  counfellor  propofing 
To  miake  a  clofing. 
By  telling  each  a  merry  llory. 
I  have  one  fram'd,  fays  he,  iij  Geofrry*s  phnife; 
Geoffry's  the  courtier's  language  r,f  tiu^V  days* 

Hh  7.  Tl)» 
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The  f^udent  likes  the  motion  well ; 
Sajs  he,  Til  anfwer  you  with  one  quite  new——* 

My  tale  in  courtly  fpeech  1  cannot  tell ; 
But  I  can  tell  a  merry  tale,  and  true.* 

Thefe,  with  a  few  more  lines,  are  all  we  can  extraft  from  thit 
publication,  containing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  phages,  without 
hazarding  the  refentmsnt  of  our  readers ;  altho'  we  muft  ob- 
ferve  with  regret,  that  poetry,  wit,  and  humour,,  confpire  to 
raife  our  admiration  of  the  author's  genius  and  refentment 
agaiuft  fo  unworthy  a  proftitution  of  talents.  Let  him  com- 
pare his  own  conduft  with  that  of  Solomon's  madman,  *  ivhs 
fc  altered  firebrands  f  arronus,  and  death,  and  then  crie^,  Jm  not  I 
in  jport  V 


Art.  \^r.  7 he  Theory  of  Religion,  in  its  ahfolute  inter nnl  State  :■" 
In  Three  Parts.  I.  Of  the  Nature  and  End  of  Religion,  its  Rife 
and  Progrefs  in  the  human  Mind,  and  the  Improvement  and  Rein^ 
for  cement  ivhich  it  receives  from  the  Ren)tlation  of  the  Gofpel.  11^ 
Of  the  E'vidences  cf  Natural  and  Re-vealed  Religion  in  general  ; 
ivith  a  Re'vieixj  of  fame  of  the  mofi  material  Ohje£iionst  nvhich  ha've 
been  urged  againjl  them.  TIL  Of  the  Excellence  and  Importance 
of  true  Religion.  With  a  Conclufion,  in  relation  to  the  Perfons^ 
nuho  difieliet'e,  or  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  Religion,  and  likenjoife  t9 
ihofe  nvbo  profefs  to  he  Belie^vers  of  it.  By  the  Rev.  John  Qrr, 
M.  A.  Archdtaccn  of  Ferns.      8i/a.     Pr.  ^s.     Miliar. 

THE  fubject  chofen  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Ori*,  is  perfeflly- 
fuited  to  his  facred  funftion,  of  the  laft  importance  to 
mankind*,  and  treated  by  the  author  with  great  plainnefs  and 
perfpicuity,  without  any  metaphyfical  refinement,  or  abftradled 
argument,  which  ferves  rather  to  confofind  than  enlighten  » 
weak  underftanding.  He  begins  with  demonftrating  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divinity,  fo  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  mofV 
perfeft  idea  of  his  charaifler,  which  we  are  capable^  of  acquir- 
ing ;  namely,  **  that  he  is  a  being,  original,  independent,  and 
fupreme  in  the  univerfe,  who  having  all  perfection  in  himfelf, 
and  deriving  his  exiftencc  from  none,  hath  communicated  ex- 
iftence  to  all  othtr  perfons  and  things,  with  all  the  powers  and' 
virtues,  with  which  they  are  endowed ;  who  hath  always  been, 
and  will  always  continue  to  be,  ftriftly  eternar,  immenfe,  and 
alone  pofiefTed  of  underived  divine  Majefty  and  Glory ;  a  Spirit- 
ever  living  and  aflive,  moft  intelligent,  wife,  and  powerful,  moftf 
benevolent,  holy,  and  jull:;  who  conftantly  infpefleth  and  di~ 
(^fteth  all  things,  to  the  npbleft  and  beft  purpofes  j  and  inte- 

reltctU 
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leftetK  liimfclf  particularly  in  the  affairs  of  men,  in  the  clia" 
radler  both  of  a  gracious  father,  and  of  a  righteous  Lord  and 
Governor." 

Mr.  Orr  proceeds  to  anfwer  certain  objedions  that  have  beea 
raifed  to  public  and  private  worlhip,  in  confequence  of  this  ex- 
alted charadler  of  the  deity,  who  wants  not  the  veneration  and 
acknowledgments  of  mortals,  as  he  is  far  exalted <ihoue  our  blef 
fing  and  prai/e. 

*  If  the  meajiing  of  this  be  (fays  our  author)  that  his  hap- 
pinefs  dependeth  not  on  us,  or  any  of  his  creatures,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  ;  yet,  if  there  be  a  difference  in  nature,  between 
good  and  evil,  between  right  and  wrong  affeftions,  the  one  fort 
muft  be  plcafing  to  him,  and  the  other  difagreeable.  And  as 
the  affedions  of  piety,  which  arife  in  us,  upon  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  perfedions  and  character,  appear  to  be  very  amiable 
in  themfelves,  indeed  neceCary  ingredients  in  a  good  charafler, 
eflcntial  to  our  dignity  as  refiefting  moral  beings;  it  is  plainly 
very  worthy  of  God,  and  what  might  have  been  expeded  from 
bis  purity  and  goodnefs,  that  he  fhould  require  the  exercife  of 
thefe  affcdions  from  us,  by  his  fupreme  authority.' 

Another  objedion  to  the  fame  tendency  hath  been  urged  hy 
writers,  who  ring  changes  upon  the  words  virtue,  moral  con- 
duft,  focial  happinefs.  Sec,  *  As  utility  (fay  they)  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  merit  of  virtue,  or  of  our  moral  qualities,  one 
need  be  but  little  folicitous  about  the  afFeflions  which  terminate 
in  God,  as  they  are  oi  no  ufe  to  mankind,  whofe  welfare  de- 
pendeth on  the  exercife  of  the  focial  virtues,  and  the  praftice 
of  thofe  duties  which  contribute  to  every  one's  eafe  and  profpe* 
rity.*  Not  to  enter  in  this  place  upon  an  inquiry,  obferves  our. 
author,  whether  utility  be  the  only  ground  of  the  merit  of  vir- 
tue, or  the  only  foundation  of  our  approbation  of  moral  qua- 
lities, it  is  allowed,  *  that  the  focial  virtues  ofjuftice  and  huma- 
nity, and  likewifc  temperance,  induftry,  and  the  like,  are  of 
very  great  worth  and  importance  ;  without  which,  as  there 
would  be  no  order  and  happinefs  among  men,  fo  neither  could 
there  be  any  true  religion  in  them.  But  if  any  one  will  fay, 
that  thefe  are  the  only  moral  qualities  of  real  value  and  confe- 
quence to  mankind,  while  a  refpeft  to  God,  and  the  love  and 
fear  of  him,  can  have  no  influence  on  their  happinefs,  hi  mult 
certainly  appear  to  be  in  a  great  milkke.  For,  firft,  it  cannot 
but  be  clear  to  every  one,  who  hath  experienced  the  force  of 
thefe  affections,  that  they  are  moft  plentiful  zuA  conftant  fprings 
of  joy  and  confoliiion  to  him,  in  all  circumflanccs  and  condi- 
tions of  life  :  and  befide  this,  it  is  plain,  that  they  have  a  great 
efficacy  for  engaging  men  to  the  praftice  even  of  thofe  duties, 
which  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  to  themfelves  ;  and  are  in- 
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deed  the  beft  ftcurity  for  the  fteady,  uniform,  and  vlgorout 
performance  of  them.  For  though  the  fecial'  and  private  vir- 
tues of  men,  are  very  lovely  in  their  own  nature,  and  of  the 
greateftconlequence  to  the  good  order  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
true  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  thou^  h  we  are  naturally  deter- 
nuned  to  approve  and  praftife  them,  antecedently  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  their  being  required  by  the  fupreme  lawgiver,  who 
both  can,  and  will  reward,  or  punifh  us,  according  to  our  obe- 
dience, or  difobedience  ;  yet,  if  we  judge  from'  common  obfer- 
vation  and  experience,  the  greateft  part  of  men,  are  not  very 
deeply  imprelfed  with  the  native  beauty  of  thefe  virtues,  nor  is 
their  natural  attachment  to  them  ftrong  enough,  to  keep  them 
iirm  and  lledfaft  in  the  pradiice  of  them,  unlefs  it  be  fupported 
^nd  fuengthened  by  the  principles  of  religion,  a  belief  of  the 
exigence  of  God,  and  a  lively  ienfe  of  his  perfedions,  and 
rightful  authority  over  them,  and  of  their  accountablenefs  to 
him,  as  their  governor  and  judge,  for  every  part  of  their  coji- 
verfation  in  the  world.  Thefe  principles  well  laid  in  the  mind, 
and  being  warm  and  vigorous  in  it,  will  indeed  add  fuch  force  to 
the  focial  propcnfions  of  men,  and  to  thdr  natural  approba- 
tion and  love  of  virtue,  as  will  render  them  zealous,  uniform, 
and  Heady  Jn  the  performance  of  the  duties,  which  they  owe 
both  to  fociety,  and  to  themfelves :  whereas,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  thefe  principles,  the  generality  of  the  world  will  ever 
fall  far  fhort,  of  what  is  juftly  expcded,  and  required  from 
them,  in  almofi  every  branch  of  their  duty.' 

A  little  farther  he  remarks,  that  it  has  been  urged,  •  that 
the  affedlions  which  men  pretend  to  exercife  towards  God,  aU 
nioft  always  run  into  enihufiafm  or  fuperfiition,  which  are  fa 
far  from  being  ufeful,  that  they  have  a  very  pernicious  effed  on 
the  condud  of  life.  Butfurely  (fays  he)  if  there  be  a  founda, 
tion  in  nature,  for  the  exercife  of  thefe  affeftions  ;  if  they  are 
in  themfelves,  lovely  and  becoming  qualities,  and  when  duly 
^xercifed,  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  happinefs  of 
particiilar  perfons,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  ;  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  reflection,  to  argue  againii  the  exercife  of 
thtfe  affedions,  from  the  abi;fe  of  them.  The  only  thing  be- 
coming him,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  he  can,  tlie  er- 
rors and  ahufcs,  which  fome  are  apt  to  fail  into,  in  the  exercife 
of  their  a^edVions  towards  God  ;  and  to  bring  them  to  exert 
thofe  affections,  according  to  their  rank  and  order  in  the  fyftem 
^if  our  inward  piinciples;  which  will  both  efiablilh  tlieir  minds 
in  tranqniiiity  and  peace,  ^nd  have  a  good  effed  upon  tlieif 
whole  behaviour.' 

From  ii\t'iQ  remarks  he  concludes,  *  that  we  are  not,  upoa 
^nv  prtUnceb'  v.'harfocver,  to  think  of  cxcuUng  curfelves,  from 
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the  cultivation  of  a  becoming  temper  towards  the  deity;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  by  all  means  in  our  power,  parti- 
cularly by  ferious  and  attentive  meditations  on  him,  and  by  fre- 
quently repeated  a£ts  of  inward  devotion,  to  enliven,  improve, 
and  ftrengthen,  all  thofe  affedlions,  which  arife  and  move  in  us, 
on  the  confideration  of  his  moft  amiable  nature,  and  the  inte- 
lelVmg  relations,  which  he  beareth  to  us;  that  we  lliould  ever 
have  a  deep  imprefllon  of  his  goodnefs  and  greatnefs,  and  be 
filled  with  all  pofllble  veneration,  love,  gratitude,  and  refigna- 
tion  towards  him.  This  is  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  and 
honour,  indifpenfably  due  to  the  glories  of  liis  nature,  and  to 
the  excellence  and  perfedion  of  his  charader.' 

What  cr.r  reverend  author  obferves  on  the  ftrong  conneclioi> 
between  uligion  and  morality,  and  the  abfurdity  of  imagining 
we  can  perform  the  duties  required  by  the  one  while  we  negleft 
the  other,  is  extremely  judicious  and  ieafonable  at  this  jnndturc, 
when  a  fet  of  enthufiafls  have  broached  a  new  doclrine,  deftruc- 
tive  of  all  moral  condud,  by  placing  the  whole  of  religion  in 
the  belief  of  certain  religious  articles.  The  account  given  of 
the  rife  and  progrcfs  of  religion,  in  the  minds  of  perfons-of 
ordinary  capacity,  is  eafy,  fimple,  and  natural  ;  nor  can  we 
fay  lefs  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  prove  the  obligations  of 
religion,  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftate,  and  divers  other  arti- 
cles, all  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  and  en- 
forced with  great  good  fen fe,  without  any  oftentation  of  learn- 
ing. 

After  a  fhort  Iketch  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  different  mo- 
difications of  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  our  reverend  author  ob- 
ferves, *  that  long  before  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  idolatry  rofe  to 
the  height  to  which  they  at  laft  arrived,  there  was  fcope  enough 
given  to  the  politicians  of  this  world,  to  mix  in  the  fcene  ;  and 
to  improve  the  advantages,  which  the  weaknefles,  and  religious 
dclufions  of  the  multitude  afforded,  for  fubjefting  them  to  their 
own  views;  or  for  rendering  them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  their  ambition,  or  avarice.  Accordingly,  we  ?\\\Ay  that  both 
the  priell  and  the  ftatefman  laid  hold  on  the  handle,  which  was 
given  to  them,  for  debafingthe  fpirits,  and  enHaving  the  minds 
of  the  deluded  part  of  mankind;  ftudying  above  all  things,  to 
continue  them  in  that  ftateofgrofs  ignorance  and  darknefs  into 
which  they  were  fallen  ;  guarding  carefully  every  avenue,  by 
which  any  light  could  enter  into  their  minds ;  being  ever  ready 
to  palliate,  or  to  put  fome  fpecious  glofs  on  the  abfurdities  of 
their  fyftem.,  when  at  any  time,  they  were  like  to  prove  too 
ponderous  even  for  their  credulity  ;  fupplying  new  matter, 
from  time  to  time,  to  their  fuperfliticn  to  work  on  ;  and  en- 
gaging theai  in  a  variety  of  fuch  impious  and  immoral,  fuch 
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fantaftick  and  immodeft,  and  fuch  lewd  and  obfcene  rites,  a$ 
were  not  only  unworthy  of  any  being,  who  had  the  leaft  clainj 
to  divinity,  but  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  hi^-t 
man  nature.  The  confequence  of  all  was,  that  while  the  igno- 
rant abufed  multitude,  became  the  dupes  of  their  political 
leaders,  they,  at  the  fame  time,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft 
degeneracy  as  to  their  morals ;  freely  praflifing  fome  unnatu- 
ral and  moft  abominable  vices,  and  feeming  indeed  to  have  loft, 
in  a  great  meafure,  their  natural  fenfe,  both  of  virture,  and  of 
common  decency.* 

In  the  fecond  part  Mr.  Orr  proceeds  to  exhibit  a  fhort  view 
of  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  general,  and 
of  the  moft  natural  objefticns  urged  againft  them  by  the  adver- 
faries  of  Chrifiianity.  Thefehe  anfwerswith  precifion,  temper, 
and  fuch  convidion,  as  ought  to  be  offered  to  minds  un- 
tainted with  mctaphyfical  fophiftry. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  the  third  part,  intended  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  excellence,  and  fliew  the  importance  of  true  religion, 
is  candid,  pious,  and  fo  replete  with  ftrong  unadorned  fenfe, 
that  we  muft  recommend  this  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  moft 
ufcful  treatifes  upon  the  fubjedl  which  we  ever  perufed. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Annual Regipr,  or,  A  Vieiu  of  the  Hipry,  Poli- 
ticks,  and  Literature,  of  the  Tear  1761.  Zhjo,  Pr,  5  r« 
Podfley. 

THIS  publication  is  lb  agreeable  an  auxiliary  to  the  mcr 
mory,  that  we  are  no  way  furprifed  at  the  encourage* 
ment  given  the  compilers  to  profecute  their  labours.  Ber 
fides  the  public  occurrences  of  the  year,  we  are  entertaine4 
wiih  a  great  variety  of  perfonal  and  literary  anecdotes,  which 
would  probably  fink  into  oblivion,  or  never  become  ge- 
nerally known  but  for  this  colleflion.  The  regifter  of  the  pre- 
fent  year  is  agreeable  to  the  plan  obferved  in  all  the  former  vo- 
lumes. Firft,  we  meet  with  a  concife  and  tolerably  animated 
hiflory  of  the  war:  next  follows  a  chronicjc  oi  public  and  pri- 
vate occurrences,  extrad^ed  from  the  news-papers,  and  difpofet^ 
regularly  in  the  order  of  their  feveral  dates,  which  we  could 
wilh  had  been  more  judicioufly  felefled,  and  confiderably 
abridged.  The  next  article  bears  the  title  of  State  Papers,  an4 
is  compofed  of  fpeeches  in  parliament,  addrelTes  to  the  throne, 
memorials  to  and  from  foreign  courts,  and  other  particulars. 
The  divifion  that  immediately  fucceeds  the  foregoing,  is  im- 
properly ftiled  charaairs,  as  it  contains  a  variety  of  letters,  and 
piher  particulars,  that  have  no  relation  to  charader.  In  the 
z  enfuing 
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unfiling  articles  of  natural  hiftory,  ufeful  projeds,  antiquities, 
jnifcellaneous  eflaysand  poetry,  there  is  much  agreeable  enter- 
tainment ;  and  we  were  (o  pleafed  with  the  following  little  fa- 
ble, called  the  Rainbow,  inferted  among  the  poetical  pieces, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  impart  the  fame  fatisfadlion  to  our  rea- 
ders of  tafte,  as  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  the 
poem  in  print. 

Nimium  ne  crede  Colori, 

*  An  age  there  was,  fome  authors  teach. 
When  all  things  were  endued  with  fpeech. 
Nor  plant,  nor  bird,  nor  fifh,  nor  brute. 
Nor  thing  inanimate  was  mute ; 

Their  converfe  taught or  thefe  men  Ke, 

Better  than  books,  morality. 
One  grain  more  faith  afford  me  now  ; 
It  aflcs  but  one  more  grain,  I  vow. 
Speech  on  mere  vifions  to  beftow. 
Then  you'll  belieyr,  that  truth  I  tell. 
That  what  I  now  relate  befel. 
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*  Calm  was  the  day,  the  fky  was  clear. 
Save  that  a  light  cloud  here  and  there. 
Floating  amid  the  azure  plain. 
Promised  fome  gentle  fliowers  of  rain  : 
Tho'  Ttien  are  faithlcfs,  clouds  are  true. 
As  by  the  fequel  foon  I'll  Ihew. 
Sol  from  the  zenith  now  departed, 
Ealhvard  his  rays  obliquely  darted. 
The  clouds,  late  glories  of  the  day. 
By  wcftern  winds  are  borne  away, 
'Till  to  the  ea(t  each  vapour  blown. 
In  lucid  fiiowVs  came  gently  down. 
Now  full  opposed  to  Phoebus  rays. 
Iris  her  vivid  tints  difplays; 
A  wat'ry  mirror  fpread  below. 
To  her  own  eyes  her  beauties  (hew. 
I  fcarce  can  think  Narciflfus  eyed 
Reflefled  beauty  with  fuch  pride ; 
Or  modern  belle  for  birth-night  drefs'd, 
Raptures  foexquifiteexprefs'd. 
Some  time  enamour'd  o'er  the  lake 

She  hung,  then thus  fhe  fpake. 

**  Say,  in  creation's  ample  bound. 
Where  can  there  fuch  a  form  be  found  ? 
How  fine  that  curve  I  How  bright  thofe  rays  I 
Oh  I  could  here  for  ever  gaze ! 
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See,  fee,  refplendent  circles  rife, 
Each  above  each,  of  various  dyes  ! 
Mark  that  firft  ring  of  fanguine  light? 
Beam'd  ever  ruby  half  fo  bright  ? 
Or  can  the  flaming  topaz  vie 
With  that  next  ftream  of  golden  dye  ? 
Where  was  that  emVald  ever  feen 
Whofe  rays  could  rival  yonder  green  ? 
Or  Where's  that  faphire's  azure  hue. 
Can  emulate  it's  neighb'ring  blue  ? 
See;  purple  terminates  my  bow, 
Boaft  amethyfts  io  bright  a  glow :" 

•  Thus  to  each  charm  fiie  gave  Its  due. 

Nay  more but  that  is entre  nous, 

Exhauftlefs  feem'd  the  copious  theme. 
For  Where's  the  end  of  felf-efteem  ? 
She  finding  ftill  for  praife  pretence. 
From  vanity  drew  eloquc;':  : 
When  in  the  midit  of  her  career. 
Behold  her  glories  difappear. 
See  her  late  boafted  tints  decay. 
And  vanifh,  into  air  away, 
Like  fpcftres  at  th*  approach  of  day. 
On  things  too  tranfient  hangs  their  fate. 
For  them  to  hope  a  lading  date, 
^  The  fallen  rain  has  clcar'd  the  fkies, 
And  lo  !  the  fhort  lived  phantom  dies. 
My  application's  brief  and  plain, 
Beauty  s  tlie  Rainlov:,  Youth's  the  Ra:n/ 

We  are  Informed  by  a  letter  to  the  compilers,  Inferted  at  the 
end  of  the  collection,  that  this  fable  was  the  produdion  of  John 
Nonis,  Efq;  lately  deceafed,  ftudentin  the  I'emple,  and  fellow 
of  Cains  College  in  Cambridge,  a  young  gentleman  who,  to 
an  elegant  taJte  in  the  polite  arts,  had  joined  a  profound  (kill 
in  the  abflrufe  fciences. 


Art.    JX.      J   Trcatifi   of  Jgri culture.       Svo.     Pr.    4  s,  6d, 
Millar. 

T  T  Is  with  plcafure  wc  obferve  the  growth  of  agriculture  in 
"*•  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  er}>ecially  in  Scotland,  from 
the  number  of  judicious  pieces  lately  publifijed  upon  that  fub- 
jcft.  As  we  do  not  profefs  a  kncwie-dge  of  hufl)aiidry,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  perforivance  now  under 
ccnfideration,  though  v;e  may  venture  to  sffirm,  that  to  a  fpe- 

culative 
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culative  reader  it  will  afford  abundance  of  rational  entertain- 
ment. The  work  is  divided  into  four  books;  the  firft  treating 
of  vegetation  ;  the  fecond,  of  tillage  ;  the  third,  of  manures ; 
and  the  fourth,  of  foils;  each  of  them  exhibiting  the  molT:  fpe- 
cious  precepts  in  philofophical  and  praftical  agriculture.  The 
reader  may  have  a  view  of  the  feveral  articles  contained  from 
the  following  extraft : 

'  The  author  explains  in  the  firft  book  the  dijfFerent  ways  by 
which  vegetation  is  promoted  ;  mentions  the  impediments  to 
it ;  and  points  out  the  proper  methods  of  removing  thefe  im- 
pediments. 

*  He  attempts  to  fhow,  that  there  are  different  ways  by  which 
vegetation  is  promoted  ;  that  it  is  promoted  by  communicating 
the  food  of  plants  to  the  earth,  by  enlarging  their  pafture,  and 
by  diffolving  the  vegetable  food  in  the  earth,  that  is  in  an  ufe- 
lefs  or  hurtful  ftate. 

*  He  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  food,  and  at- 
tempts to  Ihow,  that  it  is  compounded  of  feveral  ingredients  5 
that  it  exifts  in  the  earth,  in  water,  in  the  atmofphere,  and  in 
all  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances ;  that  it  obferves  a  conftanfc 
rotation,  is  communicated  to  the  atmofphere  by  corruption, 
and  returns  to  enrich  the  earth  in  dew,  rain,  and  fnow.  He 
(hews,  that  vegetable  food  may  be  added  to  any  particular  fpot 
of  earth  ;  that  all  foils  are  more  or  lefs  abforbent ;  that  whea 
any  foil  is  left  to  itfelf,  and  no  crops  carried  off,  the  vegetable 
food  is  always  on  the  increafe  ;  that  any  foil  may  be  managed 
jn  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  enable  it  to  attra6t  this  food  in  greater 
plenty  from  the  atmofphere ;  and  that  the  vegetable  food  in  any 
foil  may  be  increafed  by  mixing  with  it  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftances. 

*  He  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  pafture ;  and 
ihows,  that  it  is  enlarged  by  ftirring  and  turning  over  the 
earth,  by  expofing  the  earth  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and 
by  the  application  of  fuch  manures  as  raife  a  fermentation. 

*  He  attempts  to  ftievv,  that  vegetable  food  may  exift  in  the 
earth  in  an  ufelefs,  even  in  a  hurtful  ftate  ;  and  propofes  me* 
thods  for  diflblving  this  food,  and  rendering  it  proper  nourifti* 
ment  for  plants. 

*  The  impediments  to  vegetation,  which  be  mentions,  are 
weeds  and  too  much  water  ;  the*  bad  effedls  of  which  are  re- 
prefented. 

*  He  divides  weeds  into  three  claff^js.  In  the  firft  he  places 
the  weeds  propagated  by  the  feed ;  in  the  fecond,  tliofe  that 
aie  propagated  by  the  root  j  and,  in  the  third,  the  flirubs  by 
which  fome  of  theland  in  Scotland  is  greatly  infefted.  Methods 
are  propofed  for  deftro/iiii^  the  ^ceds  belonging  to  each  of  thefe 
vUlTcs, 

•He 
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*  He  inquires  into  the  caufes  of  the  wetnefs  of  land,  and 
endeavours  to  Ihow,  that  this  may  be  owing  to  its  fituation, 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  water  from  higher  ground  ;  to 
the  nature  of  its  bottom,  that  forces  out,  in  fprings,  the  wa- 
ter that  runs  below  the  furface  ;  to  the  climate  in  which  there 
is  too  much  rain  ;  and  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  retains 
too  large  a  quantity  of  water.  Methods  are  propofed  for  re- 
moving the  wetnefs  of  land  arifing  from  all  thefe  caufes. 

*  In  book  IL  the  author  treats  of  tillage. 

*  He  divides  the  foils  into  fuch  kinds  as  require  a  different 
management  with  refpeft  to  tillage. 

*  He  mentions  the  different  inllruments  employed  in  tillage, 
and  fhows  the  manner  of  conftruding  and  ufing  thefe  inftru- 
ments. 

<  He  examines  the  different  ploughs  ufed  in  Scotland,  and 
(hows  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  each.  He  gives  a 
very  particular  defcripticn  of  the  Scots'  plough,  of  its  feveral 
parts,  their  ufes,  proportions,  and  pofitions ;  and  h«  propofci 
fome  alterations  for  its  improvement. 

*  He  inquires  into  the  defigns  propofed  by  tillage,  and  iliows 
how  this  work  is  to  be  performed,  fo  as  to  anfwer  thefe. 

*  He  confiders  the  ufes  of  ridges,  and  points  out  the  kinds 
nioft  proper.  He  (hows  that  all  ridges  (hould  be  ftraight  and 
equal,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  broad  or  narrow,  high  or  flat, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

*  He  alfo  treats  particularly  of  the  altering  of  ridges,  their 
pofition,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  ploughed. 

*  He  defcribes  the  different  kinds  of  harrows  and  rollers,  an4 
rcprefents  the  advantages  of  harrowing  and  rolling. 

'  In  book  III.  he  treats  of  manures. 

*  He  inquires  into  the  nature  of  manures,  and  the  manner 
of  their  operation  ;  and  fliows  that  they  operate  in  all  the  way$ 
by  which  vegetation  is  promoted. 

*  He  examines  feparately  the  manures  ufed  in  Scotland.  Ha 
reprefents  the  qualities  of  each,  the  manner  of  their  operation, 
and  their  effefls  upon  foil.  Dunghills  are  alfo  particularly 
treated  of,  both  the  ordinary  dunghills  of  the  farm,  and  the 
compound  dunghills  made  in  the  fields. 

*  in  book  IV.  he  treats  of  foils. 

*  He  divides  foils  into  fuch  kinds  as  require  a  different  ma- 
nagement with  refpeft  to  the  application  of  manures. 

*  He  examines  the  different  foils  in  Scotland,  confiders  the 
qualities  and  defefts  of  each ;  and  fhows  what  manures  are 
moft  proper  for  improving  their  qualities,  and  fupplying  their 
,<lefcas.' 
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^RT.  X.  An  Ejjay  on  the  different  Nature  of  Accent  and  ^anttff, 
nvitb  their  Uje  and  Application  in  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Englifh, 
Latin,  and  Greek  Languages  :  Containing  an  Account  and  Expla- 
nation of  the  Antitnt  Tonest  and  a  Defenct  of  the  prufent  SjJIem  of 
Greek.  Accentual  Marks,  againji  the  Qhjeaions  of  Ifaac  Voflius, 
Henninius,  Sarpedonius,  Dr,  G.  and  others.  By  John  FoftcF, 
Jkf.  A,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  ^<vo, 
Pr,  3  J.  6d.     Pote. 

WE  make  no  doubt  but  this  controverfy  about  the  ufe  of 
accentuation,  whether  it  be  founded  in  nature,  and 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  will  be  regarded  by  the  generality 
of  readers,  as  the  frivolous  cavilling  of  idle  pedants,  and  a  dif- 
pute,  de  lana  caprina,  as  Horace  exprefTes  it  ;  although  we  can- 
not help  viewing  it  in  a  light  altogether  diiferent.  Difquifi- 
tions  of  this  kind  ferve  not  only  to  revive  the  expiring  tafte  for 
ancient  literature,  and  fharpen  the  wit  by  fair  trials  of  fkill  in 
erudition  and  argument ;  but  they  elucidate  many  obfcure  paf- 
fages  in  the  beft  elaflics,  illuftrate  our  native  language,  explain 
the  principles  of  poetic  harmony,  unfold  the  feeds  of  tafte,  and 
equally  promote  verbal  and  fentimental  criticifm.  Subjedls  not 
relative  to  the  original  point  in  debate,  are  introduced  by  a 
kind  of  aitociation  of  ideas,  and  light  is  refle£led  upon  a  va- 
riety of  other  obje£ls,  while  the  torch  is  kindled  only  to  direft 
us  to  untie  one  knotty  queftion,  or  guide  our  fteps  through  a 
fingle  dark  paflage.  The  learned  Mr.  Fofter  obferving,  that  the 
©pinion  ftarted  by  the  younger  Voflius,  concerning  the  impro- 
priety  and  barbarifm  of  accentual  marks,  as  if  they  were  a  cor- 
rupt innovation  of  the  modern  Greeks  in  the  decline  of  litera- 
ture, gains  ground  in  Europe,  and  is  particularly  adopted  by 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  femrnaTies  of  thefe kingdoms,  under- 
takes to  difcufs  the  fubjeft,  and  examines  the  reafons  which  in- 
duced the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  publilh  certain  late  editions 
of  Greek  authors,  without  accents.  Becaufe  the  accentual  marks 
bave  been  found  in  no  ancient  manufcripts,  or  mentioned  by 
authors  of  the  former  ages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
they  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  an  arbitrary  modern  praftice  5 
whereas  our  author  demonftrates,  by  irrefragable  arguments^ 
that  the  vifible  notation  or  figns  of  accents,  was  indeed  the  in- 
vention of  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  grammarian,  who 
fiouriflied  under  the  Ptolemies,  Philopater»  and  Epiphanes;  but 
the  elevation  and  depreflion  of  the  voice,  the  grave  and  the 
acute  tones  in  fpecch,  were  fcrupuloufly  obferved  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  beft  Greek  and  Latin  orators  and  poets. 

'  When  the  Greek  became  the  favourite  language  of  foreign* 
«rj,  then  thofe  perfons  who  particularly  ftudied  it  with  a  view 
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of  illuftrating  and  making  it  more  generally  known,  did,  in  oN' 
der  to  facilitate  the  inftruftion  of  others,  wifely  and  properly 
enough  invent  marks  of  dire<Sion  for  that  purpofe; 'whether 
cxaftiy  in  the  fame  form  with  thofe  we  now  have,  or  no,  is  very 
infjgnificant.  Marks  themfelves  are  quite  arbitrary :  and  if 
they  are  but  faithful,  are  good.  But  whatever^//^»j  or  charac- 
ters grammarians  devifed  and  ufed  on  that  occafion,  the  thing 
Signified  by  them,  /,  e.  the  particular  rife  and  fall  of  the  voice, 
■was  the  fame,  not  invented  by  them,  but  exiting  always  before 
them  (as  much  as  fpeech  was  before  any  chara6lers  were  form- 
ed) and  only  pointed  out  by  them  in  a  certain  determinate 
manner.* 

He  argues  a  priori^  that  as  vocal  founds  are  formed  by  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  which  are  eflcntial  and  immutable  parts  of  our 
nature,  they  muft  have  been  in  all  ages  fubftantially  and  for- 
mally the  fame,  tho*  varioufly  modified  in  their  application  ; 
and  that  if  elevation  or  deprelfion  of  tone  is,  at  this  time,  a  dif- 
ferent quality  of  found  from  quantity  or  duration  of  time^  it 
niuft  have  been  fo  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Ariltotle.  This 
he  likewife  proves  by  the  authority  of  the  beft  writers  of  anti- 
quity, *  that  the  ancients  did  in  their  general  pronunciation, 
ftriaiy  ufe  certain  tones  to  certain  fyllables,  diftindl  from,  but 
very  confident  with  quantity.  Nothing'can  be  more  undenia- 
ble than  Mr.  Foftei's  refutation  of  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  tones  or  accentuation  of  the  ancients  referred  to 
mufic,  and  not  to  articulate  proi^mciation,  and  that  the  mo- 
dern njirgulay  or  figns  of  accent,  are  inconfiftent  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  quantity.  He  fhews  that  metre  depends  on  quantity 
alone,  but  tliat  rythm  is  compounded  of  accent  and  quantity 
together  j  quoting  this  line  : 

^ali  concidit  impiger  iSlus  -vulnere  CtefaVy 

as  an  inftance  of  accurate  metre,  where  the  quantity  is  righf^ 
but  of  faulty  rythm,  becaufe  the  tones  are  injudiciouily  placed. 
We  (hall  begin  with  the  firft  chapter,  and  proceed  to  fpecify  the 
contents  of  this  elaborate  performance,  as  fully  as  our  limits 
admit. 

Mr.  Fofter's  firfl:  propofition  is,  that  nature  hath  given  the 
human  voice  a  variety  of  tones,  which  rife  and  fall  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  forms  the  firft  general  divifion  of  founds.  '  Upon 
this  divifion  is  founded  what  grammarians  call  accent^  differing 
from  mufic,  not  in  quality,  but  number  only  of  tones.  The 
fecond  propofition  is,  that  the  human  voice  pofTefTes  the  power 
of  Shortening  or  lengthening  thofe  founds  ;  upon  which  is 
founded  what  has  been  termed  quantity.  Hence  he  infers,  that 
accent  and  quantity  are  equally  diftated  by  nature,  and  that 
confequently  oo  language  can  be  pronounced  v/ithout  them,  un- 
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Jefs  we  fuppofe  a  monotony  and  equability  of  the  voice,  the  ex" 
iftence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  He  enforces  this 
fcientific  reafoning,  by  arguments  deduced  from  Ariftoxenus, 
Cicero,  Qiiindilian,.  Scaliger,  and  other  eminent  writers  of  mo- 
dern ages  and  of  antiquity. 

He  combats  with  powerful  reafoning,  in  the  fecond  chapter, 
the  notion  that  the  pron\inciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  di- 
reded  by  quantity  folely,  and  that  of  Englifli  by  accent ;  a  no- 
tion which  fome  extend  to  the  northern  nations  in  g'en^/jl,.  a* 
if  they  had  intirely  loft  the  x.pot'oj,  or  quantity,  and  prefefve 
only  the  toto^,  the  place,  tone,  or  accent.  Here  many  inge- 
nious obfervations  occur  on  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifit 
tongues ;  and  it  is  proved  to  our  fatisfaftion,  that  the  metre 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  ti>e  two  former,  is  regulated  by 
quantity. 

What  Mr.  Fofter  remarks  on  the  third  fefiion  in  anfwer  to 
the  queftion,  why  our  language  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  old 
heroic  Tneafure,  confifting  of  dadyls  and  fpondees,  is  fo  curious 
and  novel,  that  we  cannot  refrain  prefenting  it  to  cur  readers,'  ' 

*  Our  common  epic  verfe  (fays  he)  is  Trimeter  lambicr 
Brachycataledic  ;  and  fo  is  the  Engiifh  Iambic  in  quality  of  io 
U^t,  tho'  not  in  number,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
admitting  likewife,  as  they  do,  dadyls  and  fpondees.  But  there 
15  one  particularity  in  our  Iambic,  in  which  it  differs  very  mucb 
from  that  of  the  ancients.  It  is  well  known  that  they  never 
admitted  a  trochee  into  their  Iambics ;  according  to  thenir 
0  TpoX,A7^  dLVTi-TTcL^u  i-KV  lA^j.Ca.  But  in  the  Englilh  the 
trochee  placed  at  the  beginning  of  an  Iambic  verfe  gives  it  ds 
peculiar  grace  and  vigor,  as  in  this. 

Die  of  I  ii  rofe  in  arOinZiic  paht. 

This  pleafing  effefl  of  the  trochee  Mr.  Pope,  beyond  all  other 
Englilh  poets,  feems  fenfible  of,  and  has  accordingly  ufed  it 
cftener  than  any  of  them.  He  has  likewife  introduced  it  orr 
particular  occafions  wirh  great  fuccefs,  in  the  middle  as  well  as 
beginning  of  his  verfe,  and  even  at  the  end  of  a  Icntence. 

fumfingt  high  ce'r  the  Jhruhs  of  the  rough  ground 
Rattle  the  datt^-ing  cars,  and  theficck'd  axles  bound. 
On  all  fides  rcrund  the  foreji  hurls  her  oaks 
HeadUff^* 

*  The  beauty  of  the  trochees  in  thefe  places  is  too  obvious 
to  need  pointing  oift.  In  general  that  nervous  fpringinefs  and" 
clafticity  (if  I  may  (o  exprefs  it)  io  very  obfervable  in  his  me- 
tre, 4$  often  owing  chiefly  to  a  trochee  beginning  his  line; 

Great- 
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Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ^elhereal  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  fuii,  refrejhes  in  the  breeze, 
Gld-ivs  in  the  jiars,  and  hlojfoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  tJrr?  ail  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  iindividtd,  operates  unfpent. 
Breathes  1.n  our  foul,  injornls  our  mortal  part  ^ 
"  As  fall  as  perfect  in  a  hair  %s  heart* 

The  weakeft  line  among  thefe,  in  point  of  verfification,  h  thd 
laft,  beginning  with  a  pure  Iambic. 

*  The  compafs  of  ouf  long  heroic  verfe  is  but  narfo\<r.  A 
Latin  or  Greelt  epic  verfe,  in  the  language  of  profody,  confifts 
of  twenty-four  times.  A  Latin  or  Greek  Iambic,  if  pure,  of 
eighteen  times.  But  the  long  Englifli  heroic,  if  it  confifts  of 
pure  Iambics,  has  but  fifteen  times.  So  that  it  is,  for  this  rea- 
fon  among  otliers,  extremely  difficult  for  an  Englifh  poet  tor 
tranflate  fully  any  number  of  Latin  or  Greek  verfes  into  a  like 
number  of  Enghfh  ones. 

*  But  to  refume  ourqueftlon.  If  tlie  Englifh  admits  the  Iambic,- 
why  not  the  daQylic  and  fpondeic  metre  ?  The  reafon  feems 
to  be  this,  that  there  are  not  many  dadlyls  in  our  language,  and 
hardly  any  fpondees,  I  mean,  fcarce  Qver  two  fyllables,  next  fd 
each  other  in  the  fame  word,  both  long  alike,  as  they  fre- 
quently are  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  general  our  language  is 
Iambic  and  Trochaic,  our  difyllable  fubftantives  being  for  the 
mofl  part  Trochaic,  and  our  verbs  Iambic  j  as  in  the  fubftan- 
tives, present,  obfd^  projcSl,  absent,  cbntcji,  condil6l,  defcant,  mlld-^ 
nefs  ;  in  the  verbs,  present,  Ihje^l,  pr'oje^,  absent,  nntef,  condu&i 
defcant,  maintain.  Some  polyfyllables  are  indeed  daftylic  :  but 
in  moft  words  of  more  than  two  fyllables  the  long  fyllable  \tf 
fo  placed  as  to  make  the  word,  when  divided,  refolve  itfelf  into 
an  Iambic  or  Trochaic  foot,  as  refiner,  or,  rc\finer.  This  ten- 
dency of  our  language  to  Iambic  and  Trochaic  meafure  hatli 
infenfibly  made  it  run  fo  much  into  verfes  of  that  kind,  and 
rendered  it  incapable  of  bending  to  the  ancient  heroic  metre  ; 
which  was  the  reafon  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  mifcarriage  in  at- 
tempting to  introduce  Englilli  hexameters  on  the  Greek  anci 
Latin  plan, 

"  And  Sydney's  'verfe  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet.^^ 

This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  fpeaks  of  the  metra 
daSlylica  in  relation  to  our  own  language,  as  a  kind,  quod patria 
lingua  non  recepit.  By  this  means  our  language  is  deprived  of 
that  kind  of  metre,  which  is  of  all  others  the  moft  noble  a*nd 
folemn,     according    to    what    Longinus    truly    fays   of    the 
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Our  author  goes  farther,  and  aftirms  that  the  eflcnce  of  our 
language  is  founded  in  quantity  alone^  although  we  cannot  think 
he  has  fufficiently  demonltrated  this  opinion. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  we  meet  with  great  abundance  of 
learned  obfervations  on  the  Roman  accent,  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Quindilian  ;  on  the  affinity  between  the  Latin  and 
^Eolic  dialect,  in  regard  to  accent  and  genius ;  of  the  probabi- 
lity that  Homer  wrote  chiefly  in  the  iEoHc  dialed,  which  was 
his  vernacular  tongue  ;  and  that  the  lonico  poetic  dialed,  fo  fre- 
quently afcribed  to  him,  is  nothing  more  than  his  native  ^olic  : 
on  the  certainty  of  the  Latin  accents  being  derived  from  the  j£o- 
lic,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  Roman  apex  and  accen- 
tual marks,  the  former  being  only  a  horizontal  line  placed  over 
fome  long  fyllables,  to  difiinguifh  them  from  fimilar  fhortones ; 
as  in  fzlum  the  adjedlive,  to  difcriminate  it  from  folum  the  fub- 
ftantive. 

In  the  fifth  fedion  Mr.  Fofter  proceeds  to  treat  more  particu- 
krly  on  the  accent  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  proving  that  they 
gave  ftrid  attention  to  tones  as  well  as  quantity  ;  that  the  term 
c^Orni,  is  ufed  by  Ariftotle  in  the  accentual  fenfe ;  the  words 
e^'iiA  and  ^ct^-e/st,  by  Plato,  as  fignifying  merely  the  accent  of 
the  voice  in  fpeech  ;  and  that  certain  palfagesof  Dionyfius  Ha- 
licarnaflenfis,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  furnifh  a  conclufive 
argument  againft  the  ufe  of  accents  in  general  among  the 
Greeks,  hath  either  been  mifunderflood,  mifreprefented,  or 
mifapplied.  What  he  fays  of  the  bunglers,  who  fet  certain 
lines  of  the  Oreftes  of  Euripides  to  mufic,  that  they  defiroy- 
ed  the  quantity,  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious  rea- 
der. *  It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  fo  judicious  and  fenfi- 
ble  a  writer  as  Dyonifius,  could  objedl  to  the  accents  of  gene- 
ral pronunciation  in  one  part  of  his  treatife,  and  then  contra- 
dift  himfelf  in  another,  where,  in  the  cleared  terms,  hefpeaks 
of  thefe  very  tones  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  harmony  of 
language.'     The  paffage  is  quoted  by  our  author. 

In  chapter  the  llxth  we  meet  with  farther  refledions  on  the 
Introduction,  ufe,  and  accidental  abufe  of  the  Greek  accentual 
marks,  together  with  an  entertaining  digrefTive 'vindication  of 
Arillophancs,  the  inventor  of  accentual  notation  againft  the 
afperfions  of  Volfnis,  and  of  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  to  whom,  Mr.  Fofter  alTerts,  learning  owes  the  ftrongeft 
cbligations. 

In  chapter  the  feventh  he  demonftrates  the  miftake  of  a  late 
ingenious  writer,  with  refped  to  the  acute  accent,  that  it  par- 
ticipated of  the  nature  of  a  long  quantity,  was  inconfiftent  with 
a  Ihort  one  ;  and  that  the  terms  h^vi,  in  Greek,  and  acufus,  in 
Latin,  implied  the  extenfion  of  found  as  well  as  the  elevation 
of  tone. 
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In  the  next  chapter  Mr.Fofter,  with  great  courage  and  ad- 
drefs,  attacks  the  learned  Ifaac  Voflius,  Henninius,  and  Sarpe- 
donius,  who  are  equally  prejudiced  againft  accents  with  the 
above  writer.  Voflius  has,  without  any  authority,  tranfpofed 
the  accentuation  of  a  paflage  in  Homer,  as  it  appears  in  the 
printed  editions,  becaufe  he  alledges  it  deftroys  the  metre.  His 
method,  which  he  calls  the  method  of  the  ancients,  confifts  in 
tranfpofing  the  acute  from  fhort  to  long  fyllables,  and  intirely 
omitting  it  in  a  difyllable,  which  happens  to  have  both  fhort, 
contrary  to  that  univerfal  rule,  *  Ipfanatura  in  omni  'verbo  pofuit 
acutem  vocem."*  The  reader  will  obferve,  fays  Mr.  Fofter,  if  he 
will  turn  back  to  a  former  part  of  this  eflay,  that  Voflius,  in 
altering  the  accents,  hath,  regulated  his  method  of  replacing 
them  exadlly  according  to  the  laws  of  Roman  accents  (though 
I  believe  he  was  not  fenfible  of  it  at  that  time)  thofe  very  laws, 
Trhich  I  have  in  the  foregoing  chapter  tranfcribed  from  Quinc- 
tilian.  Which  circumftance  alone,  notwithftanding  Voflius' 
confidence  that  his  manner  of  re-adjufting  them  is  agreeable  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients,  is  to  me  a  ftrong  proof,  that 
he  is  wrong  :  becaufe  Quinftilian  exprefsly  mentions  a  particu- 
lar difi^erence  which  there  was  between  the  Roman  and  Greek 
pradlice  in  acuting  their  fyllables ;  and  complains  of  the  Latin 
manner  as  lefs  harmonious  and  diverfified  than  the  Greek. 
•*  Sed  accentus  quoque  cum  rigore  quodam,  tum  fmilitudine  ipfa 
minus  fuaves  habemys,  quia  ultima  fyllaba  nee  acuta  unquam 
cxcitatur,  nee  in  flexa  circumducitur,  fed  in  gravem  vel  duas 
graves  cadit  femper.  Itaque  tanto  eft  fermo  Graecus  Latino  ju- 
cundior,  ut  noftri  poetae,  quoties  duke  carmen  efle  voluerunt, 
illorum  id  nominibus  exornent."     lib.  xii.  c.  to. 

*  Quindilian,  by  clofing  this  fentence  here  W\\\\fempery  as  he 
does  another  on  the  fame  occafion  with  nunquanh  an  adverb, 
(which  the  heft  Roman  writers  never  place  at  the  end  of  a  pe- 
riod, but  on  particular  occafions,  where  fopie  great  ftrefs  is  laid 
on  the  fenfe  of  the  word)  by  this,  I  fay,  he  feems  to  point  out 
the  very  extraordinary  inflexibility  of  the  Roman  accent;  and 
this  he  remarks  as  oppofite  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek  tones : 
for  it  is  in  that  part  of  his  book,  where  he  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  languages  in  point  of  harmony,  and  fliews  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  in  feveral  particulars.' 

He  is  no  lefs  fevereinhis  ftridures  on  a  particular  hypothefis 
of  Henninius,  and  the  fyftem  regarding  accentuation  of  Sarpe- 
donius. 

Our  author's  anfwerto  Dr.  G 's  Charge  againft  the  Ir- 
regularity of  the  prefent  Method  of  accenting  Greek,  is  fenfible 
and  learned.  The  pofition  of  the  prefent  figns  of  elevation  and 
deprefljon  of  the  voice,  are  proved  to  be  exaflly  conformable  to 
the  tones  of  the  ancients,  and  the  accounts  of  this  modulation 

of 
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of  the  voice  given  by  their  beft  grammarians  ;  the  confiftency 
of  the  acute  accent  with  fhort  quantities  is  again  confidered  and 
demonllratcd  ;  and  the  general  dodrine  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phical  muficians,  with  refpeft  to  the  diftinftion  of  founds,  con- 
cifely  flatcd.  This  is  a  fubjeft  upon  which  the  ingenious  au- 
thor has  fhewn  the  lealt  addrefs,  of  any  touched  upon  in  his 
book,  although  we  apprehend  it  would  reflefl  confiderable  light 
upon  his  fcientific  principles,  and  the  natural  theory  of  accen- 
tuation with  which  he  began  his  treatife.  Thefe  arc  the  points 
debated  in  the  ninth  fedtion. 

In  the  tenth  Mr.  Fofter  evinces,  that  thofe  cavillers  at  accent, 
and  fticklers  for  quantity,  neceffarily  violate  the  very  quantity 
to  which  they  profefs  the  moft  inviolable  attachment,  merely 
by  rejefting  accent  intirely.  This  he  effeds  by  pafTages  quoted, 
with  the  fliort  fyllables  marked,  from  Ariftotle,  Homer,  Livy, 
Virgil,  and  Horace.  Here  we  meet  with  a  very  pretty  criti- 
cifin,  on  a  reading  propofed  by  the  celebrated  Muretus  in  a  paf- 
fage  of  Plautus.  Mr.  Fofter  clofes  his  treatife,  with  demon- 
ftrating  the  infufficiency  of  all  the  reafons  yet  alligned  for  re- 
jedting  the  prefent  fyftem  of  accentuation,  expoftulating  with 
modern  editors  for  the  extraordinary  liberty  taken  of  fuppref- 
i\ng  them;  and  he  annexes  to  his  eflay  the  elegant  Greek  poem, 
in  commendation  of  Plato,  wrote  by  M.  Mafurus,  with  a  very 
chafte  and  clofe  Latin  verfion,  to  fhew  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  fome  of  the  writers  of  that  age,  which  we  unjuftly  term  bar- 
barous. Upon  the  whole,  this  treatife  fufficiently  demonftrates 
the  erudition  and  genius  of  Mr.  Fofter;  but  we  have  been 
forced  to  omit  a  variety  of  curious  remarks,  becaufe  it  is  our 
bufmefs  to  analife,  criticife,  or  review  authors,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  merit;  but  not  to  tranfcribe  them. 


Art.  XI.    J  Colkaion  of  Original  Poems.     By  Scotch  Gentlemen* 
In  Tnuo  Fob.      izmo.     Pr.   5/.      Dodfley. 

HO  W  well  fo  ever  this  colleftion  may  be  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Edinburgh,  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  anfwer 
on  this  fide  the  Tweed  :  not  but  that  it  affords  fome  fparks  of 
genius,  which  may  one  day  kindle  into  a  brighter  flame. 
There  is  an  ode  to  Memory,  and  another  to  Pity,  by  the  fame 
hand,  which  abound  with  poetical  imagery.  The  laft  we  (hall 
infert,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf. 

'  Sweet  pow'r  that  lov'ft  the  lone  recefs. 
Where  Virtue  fadd'ning  with  diftrefs, 

I  i  a  StiU 
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^  Still  drops  the  filent  tear  ; 
Benignant  in  my  yielding  brea(T, 
May  all  thy  foft  afFe^ions  reft  ; 
Oh  let  them  center  here! 

By  all  thy  gentleft  fons  have  felt. 
Oh  let  my  bofom  ever  melt 

In  luxury  of  wo ! 
And  as  the  warm  emotions  rife. 
Let  ftreams  of  forrow  Hiade  my  eyes. 

And  unreftrifted  flow. 

From  thee,  into  the  human  foul. 
The  amiable  pafllons  ftole. 

That  foften  and  improve; 
Hence  friendlhip  to  the  feeling  heart 
Did  firft  her  focial  warmth  impart, 

And  foon  'twas  generous  love. 

Oh  thou,  all-powerful  to  afluage 
The  furious  ftorms  of  frantic  rage. 

That  tear  the  wounded  foul ; 
At  thy  approach  they  fwell  no  more. 
The  ftill  waves  fleep  upon  the  fhore. 

Nor  madden  as  they  roll. 

Ye  happy  few,  on  whom  the  day 
'  Shines  with  a  bright  unclouded  ray, 

Let  tender  pity  find. 
That  fhe  can  ftain  with  tears  your  eyes. 
And  ftill  with  mis*ry*s  moving  cries. 
Can  melt  the  foft'ning  mind. 

Go,  bid  the  chearing  light  of  morn 
Illume  the  dungeon  dark  forlorn. 

Where  war's  faid  captives  lie  : 
Go,  bid  in  Poverty's  low  cell 
Content  and  competence  to  dwell. 

And  raife  the  downcaft  eye. 

Where  Avon  ftreams  along  retir'd. 
By  Pity  and  by  Terror  fir'd, 

Immortal  Shakefpear  wrote  ; 
And  Otway  lift'ning  to  thy  ftrains, 
Still  wander'd  mournful  o'er  the  plains. 

And  fram'd  each  tender  thought. 

Behold,  with  madnefs  in  her  eye?, 
All  wild  affliaed  Conftance  tiie?, 


Or 
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Or  finks  upon  the  ground  ; 
While  ending  poor  Moninnia's  woes. 
The  vital  tide  no  longer  flows. 

And  all  is  horror  round. 

Yet  once  again  thy  (oul  infufe. 
Awake  to  grief  the  Britilh  mufe. 

Thy  moving  fcenes  reftore  ; 
The  fad,  the  melancholy  tale. 
With  wo  (hall  ev'ry  heart  aflail, 

With  wo  fhall  all  deplore. 

And  now  while  war  is  raging  wild. 
Swift  dart  thy  influence  foft  and  mild 

Into  the  human  breaft ; 
And,  oh  !  with  gentle  peace  allied. 
Bid  the  the  mad  ftorm  of  arms  fubfide. 

And  let  the  nations  reft.' 

The  fame  author  feems  to  have  miftaken  his  talent  in  at- 
tempting humorous  fubjeds,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  his  poem,  intitled,  the  Cloaciniad ;  a  theme  on  which  we 
fhould  expedl  a  poet  of  Edinburgh  would  ftiine  with  peculiar 
luftre.  In  compofmg  this  piece  we  can  perceive  he  has  had 
Swift  in  the  wind.  Here  is  all  the  dean*s  ftench  without  his 
fpirit;  all  his  ordure  without  his  unftion.  In  the  coUeftion 
we  find  feme  agreeable  light  pieces  by  ].  B.  Efq;  Such  as  the 
following  fong,  which  we  take  to  be  a  good-humoured  joke 
upon  himfelf, 

'  B         ,  of  Soapers  the  king, 

On  Tuefday's,  at  Tom*s  does  appear ; 

And  when  he  does  talk,  or  does  fing. 
To  him  ne'er  a  one  can  come  near. 

For  he  talks  with  fuch  eafe  and  fuch  grace, 
That  all  charm'd  to  attention  we  frt. 

And  he  fings  with  fo  comic  a  face. 
That  our  fides  are  juft  ready  to  fplit. 

B is  modeft  enough, 

Himfelf  not  quite  Phoebus  he  thinks; 
He  never  does  flourifli  with  fnuff. 

And  hock  is  the  liquor  he  drinks. 
And  he  owns  that  Ned  C 1,  the  pricft. 

May  to  fomething  of  humour  pretend. 
And  he  fwears  that  he  is  not  in  jeft. 

When  he  calls  this  fame  C — t  his  friend.' 
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B is  pleafant  and  gay. 

For  frolic  by  nature  defign'd. 
He  heedlefsly  rattles  away. 

When  the  company  is  to  his  mind. 
'  This  maxim  he  fays  you  may  fee. 

We  can  never  have  corn  without  chafF; 
So  not  a  bent  fixpcnce  cares  he. 

Whether  toith  him  or  at  him  you  laugh. 

B does  women  adore, 

And  never  once  means  to  deceive  ; 
He's  in  love  with,  at  leaft,  half  a  fcore: 

if  they're  ferious,  he  fmiles  in  his  lleeve. 
He  has  all  the  bright  fancy  of  youth. 

With  the  judgment  of  forty  and  five  : 
In  fhort,  to  declare  the  plain  truth. 

There  is  no  better  fellow  alive.' 

The  diverting  and  pidlurefque  ode  to  gluttony,  we  fliould 
imagine  was  produced  by  the  fame  hand.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  humour  and  charadter  in  the  duke  of  Argyll's  U'vee^  by 
the  late  lord  Binning.  Several  other  pieces  in  this  cojledion 
deferye  to  be  exempted  from  oblivion  ;  in  particular,  the  foU 
Jowing  epiftle,  which  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  Douglas. 

<  An  Epiftle  to  the  earl  of  Eglintoun. 
«  Thou  friend  of  princes,  poets,  wits, 
And  judge  infallible  of  tits. 
Thou  art,  yet  wilt  not  be  a  peer, 
O  Eglintoun  !  thy  poet  hear. 

My  fteed  of  Pegafaean  blood, 
Piercy,  fo  famous  and  fo  good. 
Bending  beneath  a  weight  of  years. 
Slowly  his  rapid  mafter  bears. 

.     -  Say,  is  it  fitting  that  the  bard 

Whom  Caledonia's  chiefs  regard, 
A  foot  fhould  walk,  or  by  fome  jade 
With  broken  bones  in  duft  be  laid  ? 
My  humble  wilh  does  not  afpire 
To  fteed  of  Andalufian  fire ; 
Such  as  brave  Bute  delights  to  ride. 
When  Cortes  feels  his  mailer's  pride. 

Nor  covet  I  the  racer  kind. 
The  flying  offspring  of  the  wind, 
Such  as  were  harnefs'd  to  thy  car, 
When  Buckhorfet  like  the  god  of  war. 
Triumphant  rode  on  burning  wheels. 
And  England  Ihouted  at  his  heels.  I  only. 
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I  only  want  a  nimble  nag. 
Not  prone  to  fall,  nor  apt  to  flag  ; 
Strong  with  the  tenipefts  to  contend. 
Which  on  my  carelefs  head  defcend  ; 
When  through  the  depth  of  winter's  clay. 
O'er  the  wild  Lammermuirian  way, 
'Midfl  rain,  and  hail,  and  fleet,  and  fnow. 
At  midnight's  murky  hour  I  go. 

O  would  fome  god  to  me  impart 
For  once,  Medea's  magic  art. 
Not  ancient  kings,  nor  beauties  old 
Should  buy  the  gift  with  all  their  gold  : 
My  Piercy's  youth  I  would  reftore. 
And  make  him  what  he  was  of  yore. 
When  like  the  fun  he  took  his  way. 
Rejoicing  in  his  ftrength  all  day. 

But  fince  thefe  miracles  are  o'er. 
And  age  fpares  neither  horle  nor  whore. 
Thee  I  intreat,  Olympic  lord! 
Whofe  deeds  Newmarket  ftrains  record. 
Find  me  a  (teed  without  delay. 
Such  as  a  poet's  purfe  can  pay.' 


Art.  XII.  The  Viceroy  :  A  Poem.     Addrejjed  to  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax,    s^to.     Pr.  IS.     Payne. 

THIS  fweet  mufe  hath  felefted  her  theme  whh  fo  much 
propriety,  and  tempered  her  praifes  with  fuch  truly  attic 
elegance,  as  muft  render  her  melodious  notes  equally  pleafing 
to  the  ears  of  the  noble  lord,  whofe  patriot  adminiftration  is 
celebrated,  and  of  the  happy  people,  whofe  gratitude  is  re- 
corded. Ireland,  fo  lately  the  feat  of  difcord  and  faftion,  af- 
fords now  the  mod  pleafing  fpedacle  of  peace  and  harmony, 
owing  wholly  to  the  prudent  condudl  of  the  earl  of  Halifax. 
The  Irilh  parliament,  fenfible  of  the  benefits  deduced  from  the 
wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  government,  addrefied  his  ma- 
jefty  for  an  augmentation  of  the  appointments  for  the  fupport 
-»of  his  dignity  ;  and  his  lordfliip,  confcious  that  he  had  only 
difcharged  the  duty  of  a  fahhful  minifler,  generoufly  declined 
this  honourable  teftimony  of  national  applaufe.  Our  tune- 
ful bard  (Ings  the  gratitude  of  the  one,  and  the  probity  of 
the  other,  in  fo  enchanting  a  ftrain  of  claflic  elegance,  as  we 
doubt  not  will  prove  the  moil  grateful  offering  to  difinterefted 
virtue. 
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^  But  O  !  ye  fillers  of  the  facred  fpring, 
To  fweeteft  accents  tune  the  polifh'd  lay. 
The  mufic  of  perfuafion !  You  alone 
Can  paint  that  eafy  eloquence  that  flowed 
In  Attic  ftreams,  fry-^  Halifax  that  flow'd 
When  all  leme  liften'd.     Albion  heard. 
And  felt  4  parent's  joy  :  no  more,  fhe  cried. 
No  more  fhall  Greece  the  man  of  Athens  boaft, 
Whofe  magic  periods  fmooth'd  the  lifiening  wave 
Of  rapt  IlyfTus.     Rome  (hall  claim  no  more 
The  flowery  path  of  eloquence  alone  ' 

To  grace  her  conful's  brow  ;  for  never  fpoke 
Himeria's  viceroy  words  of  fairer  phrafe. 
Forgetful  of  Alpheus'  haftening  ftream, 
"When  Arethufa  ftopp'd  her  golden  tide, 
And  caird  her  nymphs,  and  call'd  her  (hepherd  fwains 
To  leave  their  fweet  pipes  filent.     Silent  lay 
Your  pipes,  Hibernian  Ihepherds.     LifFey  fmilM, 
And  on  his  foft  hand  lean'd  his  dimply  cheek. 
Attentive:  **  Once  fo Wharton  fpoke,"  he  cried, 
•'  Unhappy  Wharton  !  whofe  young  eloquence 
Yet  vibrates  on  mine  ear."     Whatever  powers. 
Whatever  genii  old,  of  vale  or  grove 
The  high  inhabitants,  all  throng'd  to  hear. 
Sylvanus  came,  and  from  his  temples  grey 
His  oaken  chaplet  flung,  left  haply  leaf, 
Or  intcrpofmg  bough  fliould  meet  the  found. 
And  bar  its  foft  approaches  to  his  ear. 

pan  ceas'd  to  pipe — ra  moment  ceas'd- for  then 

Sufpicion  grew,  that  Phaebus  in  difguife 

His  ancient  reign  invaded  :  down  he  cafl:. 

In  petulance,  his  reed,  but  feiz'd  it  foon 

And  fiU'd  the  woods  with  clangor.     Meafures  wild 

The  wanton  fatyrs  danc'd,  then  liftening  flood, 

And  ga^'d  with  uncouth  joy.* 

The  image  of  Liffey^s  leaning  his  foft  hand  on  his  dimply 
cheek,  while  he  liftens  to  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of  Halifax, 
is  exceedingly  poetical ;  nor  can  the  reader  pafs  over  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  without  difcovering  the  glowing  pencil  of  ge- 
niu;. 

*  Spirits  of  ancient  time,  to  high  renown 
JBy  martial  glory  raisM,  and  deeds  auguft, 
Atchiev'd  for  Britain's  freedom!  Patriot  hearts, 
That  fearlefs  of  a  tyrant's  threatening  arm, 
Embrac'd  your  bleeding  country !  o'er  the  page. 
Where  hjftory  triumphs  in  your  holy  names, 
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O'er  the  dim  monuments  that  mark  your  graves. 
Why  ftreams  my  eye  with  pleafure  ?  *Tis  the  joy 
The  foft  delight  that  thro'  the  full  breaft  flows. 
From  Iweet  remembrance  of  departed  virtue  ! 
*  O  Britain,  parent  of  illullrious  names,    • 
^yhile  o*er  thy  annals  memory  flioots  her  eye, 
How  the  heart  glows,  rapt  with  high-wondering  love, 
Andaemulous  efteem  !  Hail,  Sydney,  hail! 
Whether  Arcadian  blythe,  by  fountain  clear. 
Piping  thy  love  lays  wild,  or  Spartan  bold. 
In  freedom's  van  diftinguifli'd,  Sydney,  hail ! 
Oft  o'er  thy  laurell'd  tomb  from  hands  un feen 
Fall  flowers  ;  oft  in  the  vales  of  Penfliurft  fair 
Menalcas,  ftepping  from  his  evening  fold, 
Lifleneth  ftrange  mufic,  from  the  tiny  breath 
Of  fairy  minftrels  warbled,  which  of  old 
Dancing  to  thy  fweet  lays,  they  learned  well.* 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  no  lefs  pidarefque  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  we  may  recommend  the  whole  as  a  compliment 
worthy  of  the  ingenious  author  of  a  tender  paftoral  on  the 
Death  of  Adonis ;  a  conjedure,  in  which  we  may  pofliibly  be 
miilaken. 


Art.  XIII.  AP^ort  IntroduSlion  to  Knglijh  Grammar  *  njoith  critical 
Notes.      8v0.     Pr.  3s.     Millar. 

^*  Nam  ipfum  Latins  loqui  efi:  illud  quidem  in  magna  laude 
ponendum  :  fed  non  tam  fua  fponte,  quam  quod  efl  a  ple- 
rifque  negledum.  Non  enim  tam  praeclarum  eft  fcire  Latine, 
quam  turpe  nefcire  ;  neque  tam  id  mihi  oratoris  boni,  quam 
civis  Romani  proprium  videtur,  Cicero." 

THE  very  fenfible  author  of  this  performance  juftly  ob- 
ferves  in  his  preface,  that  the  Englifli  language,  what- 
ever other  improvements  it  may  have  received,  hath  made  no 
advances  in  grammatical  accuracy,  during  the  laft  two  hundred 
years  ;  that,  of  all  the  prefent  European  languages,  it  is  by 
much  the  moft  fimple  in  its  form  andconftrudion;  fo  eafy  and 
obvious  indeed,  that  our  grammarians  have  thought  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  give  us  any  thing  like  a  regular  and  lyftema- 
tical  fyntax.  He  complains  that  a  grammatical  ftudy  of  our 
own  language  makes  no  part  of  the  ordinary  method  of  in- 
ftrudion,  which  we  pafs  through  in  our  childhood ;  and  it  is 
very  feldom  that  we  apply  ourfelves  to  it  afterward :  that  much 
praftice  in  the  polite  world,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with 
•fhe  beft  authors,  are   good   helps ;  but,   alone   will  hardly  be 

fuflicient : 
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fufHcIent  :  much  lefs  will  what  is  commonly  called  learning 
ferve  the  purpofe.  He  fays  it  will  evidently  appear  from  the 
notes  fubjoined  to  the  following  pages,  that  our  beft  authors, 
for  want  of  forrie  rudiments  to  inftruft  them,  have  fometimes 
fallen  into  miftakes,  and  been  guilty  of  palpable  errors  in  point 
of  grammar.— ——This  may  be  very  true;  but  we  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  moft  of  the  folecifms  produced  in  thefe  notes,  are 
either  owing  to  inadvertency,  to  a  kind  of  poetical  licence,  or 
to  an  acqiiefcence  in  vulgar  modes  of  exprefllon  ;  inafmuch  as 
they  are  in  general  deviations  from  the  common  rules  of  the 
latin  grammar,  which  every  perfon  of  the  leaft  education  muft 

underlland. He  takes  notice  that  the  plain  way  of  teaching 

grammar,  is  to  lay  down  rules,  and  to  illuftrate  them  by  ex- 
amples. But  befides  Ihewing  what  is  right,  the  matter  may 
be  farther  explained  by  pointing  out  what  is  wrong.  He  re- 
minds us  that  univerfal  grammar  cannot  be  taught  abftrafted- 
ly  :  it  muft  be  done  with  reference  to  fome  language  already 
known,  in  which  the  terms  are  to  be  explained,  and  the  rules 
exemplified.  The  learner  is  fuppofed  to  be  unacquainted  with 
all  but  his  own  native  tongue  ;  and  in  what  other,  confiftently 
with  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  would  you  go  about  to  explain 
it  to  him  ?  To  enter  at  once  upon  the  fcience  of  grammar,  and 
the  ftudy  of  a  foreign  language,  is  to  encounter  two  difficulties 
together,  each  of  which  would  be  much  leflened  by  being 
taktn  feparately,  and  in  its  proper  order.  For  thefe  plain  rea- 
fons,  a  competent  grammatical  knowledge  of  our  own  lan^ 
guage  is  the  true  foundation  upon  which  all  literature,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  ought  to  be  raifed.  If  children  were  firft: 
taught  the  common  principles  of  grammar  by  fome  fhort  arid 
clear  fyftem  of  Englifh  grammar,  they  would  have  fome  no- 
tion of  what  they  were  going  about,  when  they  Ihould  enter 
into  the  latin  grammar  ;  and  would  hardly  be  engaged  fo 
many  years,  as  they  now  are,  in  that  moft  irkfome  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  literature,  with  fo  much  labour  of  the  memory, 
and  with  fo  little  affiftance  of  the  underftanding.  A  defign  of 
this  kind  gave  occafion  to  the  treatife  now  before  us ;  the  chief 
end  of  which  was  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  gram- 
mar, as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  ppflible. ^ere.  Whether 

according  to  the  ftrid  rules  of  grammar,  it  ought  not  to  be, 
«*  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  it  is  poffible  to  explain  them  ?" 
The  author  fays  it  was  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  the  learner, 
even  of  the  loweft  clafs :  but,  in  our  opinion,  fome  parts  of  it 
feem  calculated  for  children  only,  and  others  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  logic  and  critical  learn- 
ing. Witnefs  the  following  note.  *  To  ftiew  in  what  manner 
the  fubjcfl  is  to  be  joined  with  his  predicate,  the  copula  between 
them  is  effected  with  a  particle,  which  from  the  ufe  of  it  is 

called 
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called  modus,  fhe  manner  or  mode.  Now  the  fubjeft  and 
predicate  may  be  joined  together  either  (imply,  or  with  fome 
kind  of  limitation;  and  accordingly  thefe  modes  are  primary  or 
fecondary.' — Witnefs  many  criticifms  on,  and  quotations  from 
the  original  text  of  the  new  teftament. 

Our  author  begins  with  a  definition  of  grammar,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  nature  of  letters,  fyllables,  words,  article, 
fubftantive,  pronoun,  adjedlive,  verb,  adverb,  prepofition, 
conjundlion,  and  interjeftion.  All  thefe  are  illuftrated  by  apt 
examples,  through  their  different  inflexions,  declenfions,  and 
conjugations ;  and  the  notes  abound  with  inftances  of  impro- 
priety from  the  mod  celebrated  Englifh  authors.  Then  he 
analyfes  the  ftrufture  of  fentences  ;  and  concludes  with  an 
clfay  on  punctuation.  The  reader  will  be  furprifed  to  meet 
with  fuch  a  number  of  folecifms  even  in  our  beft  authors. 

"  A  good  charafter  fhould  not  be  refted  on  as  an  end  !  but 
employed  as  a  means  of  doing  ftill  farther  good." 

Atterhurj's  Sermons, 
«*  His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  deftroyjg  both."  Milton, 
**  Attend  to  what  a  lejjer  mufe  indites."  Mdifon, 

*'  A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  ^worfer  far — "  Dryden. 

"  Knowing  that^^«  nxjas  my  t)ld  matter's  good  friend." 

Addifon, 
"  Would   to   God   you  'wai  within  her  reach.'* 

Lord  Bolinghroke, 
"  I  am  juft  now  as  well  as  when  you  w^r/  here."  Pope, 

■  "  O  ^hou  my  voice  infpire, 

"  Who  toucyd  Ifaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire."  Pope. 

•*  Juft  of  thy  word,  in  ev'ry  thought  fmcere, 

•*  Who  kne^  no  vi^ifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear."    Pope, 

— —  **  All  this  thou  ixiert "  Pope* 

"  Before  the  Sun, 
*<  Before  the  Heavens  thou  w^r/."  Milton, 

♦*  I  knew  thou  luert  not  flow  to  hear."  Addtfon, 

**  The  rules  of  our  holy  religion  from  which  we  are  infinite- 
ly  fwer'ved:*  Tillot/on. 

"  Whofe  number  -ivas  now  amounted  to  three  hundred." 

Svotft, 
*'  1  think   it  by  no  means  a  fit  and   decent   thing   to   'vie 
iburches:'  Atterbury, 

"  And  .'in  triumph  had  rode,'*  J 

**  I  ha've  chofe  S-  Milton, 

This  perfed  man."  J 

"  Rapt  into  future  times  the  bard  %««."  •> 

"  A  fecond  deluge  learning  thus  o'er-run,  L      Pope, 

**  And  the  monks  finilh'd  what  the  Goths  %«//."  J 

*'  Mr. 
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**  Mr.  MilTon  has  ivrote.'*  AMfcn. 

"   Had    not   aroft?^  Szvift, 

**  This  nimble  operator  will  have  Jiole  it."  S=wift 

"  Silence 

Was  look  ere  (he  was  ware."  Milton, 

**  A  free  conflitution,  when  it   has  been  Jhook,  &c." 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  Sure  fome  difafter  has  befell:'  Gay, 

There  is  a  furprifing  redundancy  of  fuch  improprieties,  the 
affemblage  of  which  will,  we  hope,  prove  a  warning  to  living 
authors,  againft  falling  into  the  like  blunders. 

It  nnuft  be  allowed  that  the  author  of  this  introduftion  to 
grammar,  is  extremely  well  qualified  to  write  upon  the  fub- 
]t€t.  He  feems  to  be  a  complete  philologift,  well  acquainted 
with  the  antient  dead  languages,  and  particularly  verfed  in 
the  Saxon,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Englifh.  His  rules  are 
jufl,  concife,  and  explicit:  his  examples  well  chofen  and  fatis- 
failory :  yet  his  method  of  arrangement,  is,  to  our  apprehen- 
fion,  a  little  ciibarraired,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  comprehended, 
^r  retained  by  young  beginners. 


Art.  XIV.  j^n  EJJay  on  the  Bite  of  a  7ttad  Dog.  j?y  Daniel 
Peter  Layard,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyji- 
tians  in  London,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  8vo.  Pr.  23.  6d. 
Rivington. 

THE  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  attended  with  fuch  horrible 
fymptoms,  that  it  becomes  in  an  efpecial  manner  the 
duty  of  every  phyfician,  and  indeed  of  every  man,  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public,  all  his  experience  and  obfervations  on 
this- fubjedl.  Dr.  Layard  feems  to  have  been  aftuated  by  a 
motive  of  benevolence  in  compiling  this  little  treatife,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Wilmot.  In  the  preface,  he  tells  us 
from  Celfus,  that  the  pradice  of  medicine  ought  to  be  ra- 
tional ;  an  obfervation  which  reafon  might  have  fuggefted, 
even  if  Celfus  had  never  been  born.  His  defign,  he  fays,  is 
to  fhew  that  the  fmall  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  this  difeafe, 
(the  bite  of  a  mad  dog)  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  cure,  are 
owing  to  the  prejudices  and  vulgar  errors,  which  have  always 
proved  of  the  greateft  hinderance  to  the  progrefs  of  every 
icience  ;  but  particularily  of  the  art  and  praftice  of  medicine  ; 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  thofe  hideous  fymptoms  that 
diftingujfli  the  difeafe  ;  to  demonftrate  the  inefTlcacy  of  thofe 
medicines  which  have  been  deemed  fpecific  in  the  cure  of  it ; 
jind  to  explain  ar.d  confirm  from  practice,  the  only  remedy 
1  which 
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which  he  thinks  capable  of  preventing  and  curing  the  hydro- 
phobia. 

After  the  preamble  of  a  fliort  introduflion,  he  makes  fome 
oeneral  obfervations  on  the  faliva,  fome  of  which  might  as 
well  have  been  omitted  ;  for  example,  *  The  faliva  of  a  man, 
an  horfe,  a  monkey,  and  even  of  a  dog,  is  not  poifonous,  nor 
even  when  they  are  provoked  to  anger.* — Who  ever  thought 
it  was  ?  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  caufe  of  madnefs  in 
dogs,  from  Palmarius ;  and  gives,  from  his  own  knowledge,  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind,  produced  by  cold.  He  re- 
cites from  different  authors  fome  cafes  of  animals  which  have 
been  infedled  by  the  fole  contaft  of  a  mad  dog's  faliva,  al- 
though they  were  not  bitten  or  wounded  :  interweaves  a  patch 
of  theory  on  the  putrefaflion  of  the  humours;  and  proceeds 
to  defcribe  the  figns  of  the  canine  madnefs,  in  the  following 
words. 

*  The  madnefs,  which  through  cold,  feizes  thefe  animals 
like  a  phrenzy  in  winter,  comes  on  fo  fuddenly,  as  to  afford 
no  time  for  obfervation  or  caution,  and  many  inftances  might 
be  produced  of  houfe-dogs  or  others,  biting  their  mafters  and 
keepers,  without  the  leaft  previous  notice;  and  of  the  fame 
furious  effe(^s  being  raifed  in  the  perfon  bitten,  by  means  of 
the  acrimonious  falts  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and 
now  let  loofe  and  difcharged  in  its  faliva. 

*  In  all  feafons  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  fummer  and 
autumn,  the  madnefs  arifing  from  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  blood 
doth  not  come  on  fo  fuddenly  :  there  are  manifelt  figns  of  the 
animal  being  ill  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is  gradual  ;  and 
either  quicker  or  flower,  according  to  the  elafticitv  and  re- 
fiftance  of  the  folids,  and  the  degree  of  putrefcence,  and  acri- 
mony of  the  falts  circulating  in  the  fluids. 

*  The  figns  of  a  dog  going  to  run  mad,  are  thefe.  He  Is 
firft  feized  with  a  fliaking  and  trembling,  then  grows  thin, 
feems  dejeQ:ed,  hides  himfelf,  refufes  to  eat  or  drink,  hangs 
down  his  ears  and  tail,  fneaks  away  growling,  howls  at  times 
in  a  particular  manner,  flies  upon  ftrangers,  and  carries  his 
head  as  if  he  were  fleepy.  His  eyes  are  watery,  his  noftrils 
drawn  clofe,  and  difcharging  mucus,  his  mouth  open,  and 
running  with  his  tongue  dry,  and  of  a  bilious  colour. 

In  the  fecond  degree  of  madnefs,  which  is  by  far  the  mofi: 
dangerous,  a  dog  forgets  his  mafter,  lays  hold  without 
diftindion,  of  every  perfon  or  animal  who  comes  in  his  way, 
and  without  barking,  bites  and  tears  whatever  he  feizes.  He 
now  cannot  fwallow,  and  turns  away  at  the  fight  of  water. 
He  opens  his  mouth  wide,  pants  for  breath,  froths  confidera- 
bly,  hangs  his  tongue  quite   out,  which  now  turns  of  a  livid 

color. 
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colour.  His  eyes  are  inflamed,  and  of  a  fiery  red.  He  at  times 
runs  on  furioufly,  at  other  rimes  ftands  or  lies  down  as  if  ftu- 
pid,  orhalfafleep;  particularly  during  theremillion  of  the  fe- 
ver, which  conftantly  attends  thefe  fymptoms,  and  whofe  pa- 
roxyfms,  and  exacerbations  are  regular.  In  this  condition,  all 
other  dogs  fhun  him,  and  if  they  cannot  well  avoid  him,  they 
yield,  and  endeavour  to  footh  him. 

*  There  are  feveral  methods  recommended  by  Palmarius  and 
others,  to  difcover  whether  a  dog  is  mad  that  has  bit  a  perfon, 
and  has  either  made  his  efcape,  or  been  killed  before  the  figns 
of  madnefs  could  be  obferved.  Firf},  to  apply  a  pultice  of 
bruifed  walnuts  to  the  wound,  and  let  it  lie  on  the  whole 
night,  and  then  give  it  to  chickens  for  food,  and  if  the  dog 
which  has  efcaped  is  mad,  the  chicken  will  die  in  a  day  or 
two.  Secondly,  to  fop  up  the  blood  running  from  the  wound 
with  a  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  and  offer  it  to  dogs  to  eat, 
which  they  will  refufe,  if  the  dog  was  mad  ;  or  to  feed  fowls 
with  the  fame  fop,  which  will  kill  them  in  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  dog  was  in  that  dangerous  ffate.  Another  method  ad- 
vifed,  where  the  dog  has  been  killed,  is  to  rub  his  mouth,  jaws 
and  nofe  with  a  piece  of  bread,  fo  as  to  moiflen  it  with  the 
faliva,  and  in  the  fame  manner  offer  it  to  dogs,  or  to  feed  fowl? 
with  the  fame  intention.* 

He  obferves  that  the  firft  effedls  of  a  poifonous  faliva,  appear 
rarely  before  the  third  day ;  fometimes  not  till  the  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  :  that  it  generally  fliows  itfelf  at  the  full  or  new  moon, 
when  a  fliarp  pricking  pain  is  felt  in  the  part  where  the  bite 
was  given,  although  the  wound  fhall  have  been  healed  fome- 
time :  that  the  pain  afcends  and  fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  mufcles 
of  that  limb,  caufing  a  wearincfs ;  then  darts  up  towards  the 
'  throat  and  heart,  occafioning  a  weight  on  the  praecordia,  a 
great  opprefTion,  a  continual  inquietude  attended  with  fighings 
and  fobbings,  a  dullnjrf?  and  love  of  folitude:  that  the  patients 
mind  begins  to  be  affeded ;  he  grows  peevifh  and  angry  ;  he  is 
difturbed  in  his  deep,  refllefs,  and  frequently  awakened  by 
frightful  dreams.  In  the  fecond  llage  of  this  difeafe,  all  the 
above  fymptoms  increafe:  then  come  on  flufhing  heats,  a  burn- 
ing heat  at  the  pit  of  the  Itomach,  naufea,  vomiting  of  dark 
and  vifcid  matter,  particularly  a  deep  coloured  and  porraceous 
bile;  a  fever  attended  with  horrors,  tremblings,  fubfultus  ten- 
dinum,  andconvulfions.  A  great  thirll,  drynefs  of  the  throat, 
hoarfenefs,  difficulty  of  fwallowing  liquids,  but  a  poffibility  of 
admitting  folids,  a  copious  difcharge  of  the  faliva  like  froth, 
which  the  patient  avoids  fwallowing,  a  coftivenefs,  priapifms,  or 
furor  uterinus  and  ^delirium. 

*  In  the  lad  ftage,  the  patient  is  in  the  greateft  fury ;  his 

mad- 
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madnefs  increafes  with  every  exacerbation,  and  the  remlfllons 
are  attended  with  a  cold  fweat,  as  the  pulfe  and  fever  fail  :  yet 
in  the  whole  coiirfe  of  his  fury  he  continues  in  his  fenfes,  and 
is  fo  far  from  being  mifchievous  or  attempting  to  hite,  that  he 
is  afraid  of  doing  harm,  and  cautions  the  by-rtanders,  left  he 
fliould  lofe  his  fenfes  and  prove  hurtful  to  them. 

'  His  appearance  now  grows  fhoc.king  to  behold.  His  eyes  are 
inflamed,  flaring,  and  wild;  the  tears  flow  involuntarily,  his 
noftrils  are  fpread,  his  mouth  open,  his  tongue  hanging  out, 
rough  and  black  ;  his  voice  extremely  hoarfe,  his  thirft  intole- 
rable, terrified  at  the  fight  of  any  liquid,  particularly  of  water, 
and  indeed  of  any  fliining  or  pellucid  obje£l ;  as  any  thing  white, 
a  looking-glafs,  &c.  He  froths  at  the  mouth,  endeavours  to  fpit 
at  the  by-danders.  Such  is  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  that  a 
glaring  light,  the  leaft  noife,  or  the  fmalleft  breeze  of  cool  air, 
throws  the  patient  into  horrors,  fpafms,  and  convulfions.  The 
lart  fignsare,  an  extenfion  and  rigidity  of  all  the  nerves,  a  total 
inability  of  fwallowing  liquids,  a  dread  not  only  at  the  fight,  but 
even  at  the  mention  of  thcm^  a  vertigo,  general  convulfions, 
and  death;  which,  from  the  time  this  fatal  difeafe  is  manifeft, 
happens  moflly  on  the  third  day,  although  it  feldom  exceeds 
the  fourth.' 

In  fcftlon  II.  he  treats  of  the  hydrophobia,  and  here  we  have 
quotations  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  Hippocrates,  Aretaeus, 
Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Le  Clerc,  VanSwieten,  and  the  lord  knows 
who.  The  hydrophobia  is  a  fymptom  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that 
we  have  no  occafion  to  conftjlt  either  Greek  or  Trojan  on  the 
fubje<^.  But  our  author  has  produced  feveral  inftances,  one  of 
them  very  curious,  from  his  own  pradice,  to  prove  that  the 
hydrophobia,  or  horrorofwater,isa  fymptom  common  to  feveral 
difeafes,  particularly  in  cafes  attended  with  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  nerves  of  the  throat,  and  increafed  by  the  violent 
pafllons  of  the  mind,  chiefly  anger  and  fear. 

In  the  third  fedlion,  the  doftor  explains  the  different  methods 
of  cure,  among  which  he  very  jurtly  rejects  with  abhorrence, 
the  liver  of  the  dog  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  as  an  abfurd  piece  of 
fuperftition,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences,  the  bile  contained  in  the  liver  being  vitiated  even  to  a 
degree  of  poifon.  He  ridicules  the  pra6lice  of  eating  a  curd 
made  of  a  fucking  puppy's  milk,  or  rather,  we  fuppofe,  of  a 
bitch's  milk  ;  and  a  haix  of  the  mad  dog  ;  and  prefenting  a 
hyena's  Ikin  to  the  perfon  bitten,  or  laying  a  piece  of  it  in  a 
linen  rag  on  the  wounded  limb.  Nor  does  he  lay  much  ftrefs 
on  the  root  or  fponge  of  the  cynorrhodon  or  dog-rofe,  which 
was  reckoned  fo  efficacious  in  Sicily  as  to  acquire  the  epithet  of 
fanatodoiy  or  all  heal.     With   refpeft  to  the  feveral  theriacas, 

con- 
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confe6\ions,  and  fpecific  antidotes,  hitherto  recommended  to  ex^ 
pel  this  virus,  he  is  of  opinion  they  are  much  better  calculated 

to  artift  the   mifchievous  effsds  of  it. We,  however,  beg 

leave  to  diflent  from  this  opinion. — If  the  difeafe  is  in  effed  a 
putrefaftion  of  the  juices,  (as  the  dodor  declares  it  to  be)  and 
tiiis  putrefadion  is  attended  with  fpafms,  cold  fweats,  finkings* 
and  tremblings,  we  apprehend  that  a  proper  ufe  of  fome  of  the 
theriacas,  which  are  compofed  of  antifeptics,  cardiacs,  cepha-- 
lies,  and  diaphoretics,  would  ftrcngthen  the  llomach,  fupport 
the  vis  vitse,  comfort  the  nerves,  remove  fpafras,  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  promote  a  diaphorefis,  which,  of  all  other  dif-- 
charges,  is  the  moll  likely  to  carry  off  any  vitiated  ferment  in 
the  blood. 

In  examining  the  methods  of  cure  hitherto  prefcribed,  the 
do(^or  thinks  the  application  of  cupping  glafles  to  the  wound, 
with  fcarirtcation,  to  be  ineffedlual ;  and  generally  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  of  little  fervice,  unlefi.it  could  be  done  immediaie- 
ly  after  the  bite  is  received.  Sucking  the  wound  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  operator,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  cure. 
The  pradice  of  enlarging  the  wound,  cutting  out  the  whole 
piece,  fearing  the  part  with  the  a^ftual  cautery,  applying  cauf- 
tics,  or  initatingcorrofive  ointments,  bllllers  or  drawing  plaifters, 

he  thinks  are  needlefs  feverities. Here  we  fliall  beg  leave  to 

mention  a  little  incident  which  fell  under  our  own  obfervation. 
A  phyfician  being  bitten  in  the  flclhy  part  of  the  palm,  by  a  fu- 
rious maniac,  inltantaneoufly  applied  the  part  to  the  chimney 
grate,  which  was  almoft'red  hot,  and  burned  a  deep  efchar, 
which  feparated  in  due  time,  and  was  healed  without  any  bad 
conftquence.  Our  author  feems  to  be  dubious  about  ilTues, 
about  the  pickle  of  fait  and  vinegar  rubbed  upon  the  wound  to 
refift  acrimony  and  putrefadion  ;  the  lixivium  of  oak  aflies  and 
brine  to  wafli  it  ;  emollient  cataplafms,  with  or  without  opium; 
poultices  of  forrcl,  rue,  roafted  onions,  bruifed  garlic,  leeks, 
yeaft,  mufiard  feed,  fait,  and  oil  of  fcorpions,  oil  and  wine 
mixed,  and  the  anus  of  an  old  cock  applied  to  the  wound. 
Bleeding  ad  deliquium,  he  obferves,  has  been  pra<Slifed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  fanguine  plethoric  conflitutions.  He  difapproves  of 
plunging  into  the  fea,  as  equally  dangerous  and  ineffedual  ; 
and  his  averfion  to  this  method,  feems  to  arife  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  few  authors  who  have  feen  it  mifcarry.  We  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  a  few  cafes  ought  to  weigh 
againft  a  pradlice  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with  fuch 
general  fuccefs.  Certain  it  is,  when  the  patient  has  a  remark- 
ably delicate  fyftem  of  nerves,  and  a  natural  dread  of  water,  a 
compulfive  immerdon  may  produce  bad  effeds.  We  know 
that  tranfports  of  fear  and  anger  have  fometimes  proved  fatal ; 

but 
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kiir,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  plunging  in  thefea,  will  ge- 
rlcrally  I'licaking,  be  attended  with  advantage,  even  in  tiiis 
f^niblc  diftaie.  It  will,  by  Itrengthening  llje  fyftem  of  the 
folids,  enable  iheiti  tu  propel  their  fluids  with  increafecl  vigour, 
and  confequenfly  promote  the  iecrctions  of  fweat,  perfpiration^ 
^i^d  ii'nne.  PerRaps  fbme  part  of  the  lea-water  may  be  ab- 
forbcd  by  the  Iviuphatics,  and  nriixing  wild  the  juiccS,  prevent 
putrciadion  :  if  indeed,  this  virus  occiifions  putrefa£iion, 
which  {by  ihe  bye)  we  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  we  be- 
lieve that  the  mixture  of  yeaft,  occafions  putrefadlion  in  the 
infufion  of  malt,  wirh  which  it  ferments.  Be  that  as  it  may^ 
we  are  ptrfuaded  that  a  great  number  of  perfons  bit  by  matl 
(logs  hive  never  had  any  bad  fyrriptorn,  even  tlio*  no  precau- 
lians  iiave  been  taken  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  many  have 
(ionverfed  with  dt'eafed  wonr.Qn,  vVithout  being  infe£led  with 
the  lues  venerea ;  and  forhe  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
varioiousmattcr,  without  haying  the  fmall  pox.  T^herfe  are 
certain  circumHanres  in  the  communication  of  the  poifon,  and 
jpeculiarities  in  the  conltitution,  fometimes  unfavourable  to  its 
recepti  >n.  Many  perfons,  no  doubt,  have  received  the  canine 
virus,  and  expelled  it  by  tlH-Ir  own  internal  force,  Before  it  had 
time  to  prcdure  the  worft  fymptoms.  We  can  declare  from  our 
own  obfervaiion,  that  great  numbers  bitten  by  dogs  fuppofcdf 
to  bemad,  have,  by  a  courfe  of  immerfion  In  the  Tea,  eicaped 
every  untovvaid  fyrhptom.  It  is  generally  very  dlfncult  indeed 
toafcertain  the  madnefs  of  the  buing  animal ;  and;  altogether 
impofiible  to  prove  thit  thoi't  pa.ients,  who  were  dipped,  would 
have  had  the  hydrophobia,  if  this  precaution  had  not  been! 
taken.  At  any  rate,  it  is  \vorth  while  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  thofc  who  look  upon  this  as  a  fare  preventive.  In  all 
cafes  where  the  nerves  are  cohcernecf,  fancy  has  a  powerful  in- 
flaence  :  to  this  aldne,  one  would  think,  mu(l  be  owing  the 
efficacy  of  tho^e  cohfccrited  fcapularies,  or  bits  of  cloth,  given 
to  peiTons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  in  ttie  afebey  of  St.  Hubert  at 
Liege  ;  To  efficacious,  that,  if  we  may  believe  the  tefiimony  of 
the  inhabitants,   there  is  ho  inf^ance  of  their  having  mifcarried. 

Dr.  Layard,  in  mentioning  the  famous  pulvis  anrilyflus,  Hiys 
it  was  profefTedlv  ordered  by  Dr.  Mead,  as  a  powerful  diuretic^ 
and  ill  that  quality,  a  p^efcrvative  againl"!  the  progrefs  of  the 
poifonous  fa'liva  of  a  mad  dog.  But  all  the  world  is  now  con- 
vinced that  it  will  not  afifwcr  (he  purpofe.  DelTauft,  ort  4he 
Aippofition  tha^  the  mifchief  arofe  from  worms  in  the  dog's  fa- 
Hva,  introduced  the  method  of  mercurial  uhdioh,  which,  about 
four  and  twenty  years  ago,  was  adoj)ted,  improved,  and  made 
public,  by  Mr.  John  Douglas,  furgeon  in  London.  ]t  under- 
went further  alterations  by  Dn  Choifel,  apothecary  to  the  Jefiiic 
ftiiflion  at  Pondicherry  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  arui   i.-    by- far  more 
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efficacious  than  the  Chinefe  medicine  brought  over  by  Sir 
George  Cobb,  confifting  of  mufk  and  cinnabar.  Dr.  James 
values  himfelf  upon  being  the  firft  who  prefcribed  mercurials 
internally  for  this  difeafe  :  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  that,  fo 
taken,  they  anfwered  the  purpofe  fo  well  as  the  external  undion 
of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment. 

Our  author,  in  his  fourth  feflion,  gives  the  cafe  of  a  young 
lady,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Hale  of  Salifbury,  who  had  the  hydro- 
phobia from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  cired  by  blifters,  and  tak- 
ing internally  the  cinnabar  antinionij  with  the  pulvis  ad  gul- 
letam.  Then  we  have  an  abHraQ  of  the  cafe  of  Elizabeth 
Bryant,  cured  of  the  hydrophobia,  by  Dr.  Nugent,  with  mulk, 
cinnabar  and  opium.  The  curious  cafes  that  follow  are  of 
perfons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  who  were  cured  by  the  mercurial 
un<Slion,  reinforced  with  other  medicines. 

He  concludes  with  diredions  for  ufing  the  unf\ion  by  way  of 
preventive,  and  as  this  is  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  the  eflay,  we 
ihall  infert  it  for  the  benefit  of  cur  readers. 

*  The  part  bitten  (hould  immediately  be  cleaned  from  the 
faliva  of  the  mad  dog,  and  the  wounds  encouraged  to  bleed, 
carefully  clearing  the  blood  away  ;  then  half  a  dram  of  the 
mercurial  ointment,  known  by  the  name  of  unguentem  cceru- 
leum  fortius,  or  the  ftronger  blue  ointment,  fliould  be  rubbed 
in,  and  repeated  night  and  morning,  increasing  or  lefleningthe 
quantity,  as  it  may  prove  necelfary.  Sanguine  conftitutions 
v;ill  require  bleeding  ;  leucophlegmatic,  relaxed,  and  bilious 
ones,  fhould  be  vomited  with  ipecacuanha  wme,  with  or  with- 
out oxymel  of  fquills,  which  will  cleanfe  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
from  the  putrid  bile,  and  acrid  faliva,  that  has  been  difcharged 
into  them  ;  and  in  the  advanced  ftage,  when  liquids  begin  to 
pafs  with  difficulty,  if  it  be  rcquifite  to  empty  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  after  plentiful  bleedings,  fome  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
and  white  hellebore  root  may  be  given  in  a  bolus,  made  up 
Tvith  the  oxymel  of  fquills.  Thefe  vomits  will  be  lefs  apt  to  ir- 
titate  the  primce  viae,  than  either  turpeth  mineral,  or  any  anti- 
monial  preparation. 

*  Do6lor  Mead's  pulvis  antilyflTus  may  then  be  taken  every 
morning,  in  warm  milk,  to  procure  the  urinary  difcharges, 
while  the  mercurial  frii^ions  are  continued  ;  and  if  thefe  are  in- 
clined to  falivatc,  an  emcllient  clyller;  or  a  purge,  with  man- 
na,' cooling  falts,  and  rhubarb,  may  be  given.  Rhubarb,  either 
in  powder,  or  the  fyrup,  will  be  beft  adapted  to  children, 
Clyllers  are  recommended  in  all  ftages  by  Dr.  Default,  pro- 
feiTor  Bocrhaave,  and  Dr.  Mead ;  and  are  to  be  compofed  of 
fdch  ingredients  as  the  cafe  may  require,  whether  emollient, 
or  coolers.  After  the  mercurial  ointment  has  b.en  ufed  four  or 
iTve  days,  and  the  patient  purged  with  fome  of  the  abovemen- 
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tinned  medicines,  or,  ifneccflary,  with  crude  mercury,  divided 
with  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  rluiharb,  or  by  mercurius 
dulcis.  Well  fublimed,  and  mixed  with  rhubarb  ;  then  it  may 
be  proper,  in  fome  cafes,  efpecially  where  tKe  fpaims  are  fre- 
quent, to  give  the  cinnabars,  either  with  or  without  mufk,  as 
perfumes  agree  or  difagree  with  the  patient  :  indeed  there  are 
inftances  wherein  mufk  has  not  been  difagreeable  to  the  flo- 
mach,  although  the  perfon  could  nor  ufually  bear  the  fmell  of 
it.  The  cinnabar  powders  are  to  be  taken  every  fix  or  eight 
hours,  with  a  julep  of  rue  water,  pennyroyal  water,  tindlureof 
carter,  and  fome  common  lyrup,  or  in  a  glafs  of  arrack  alone, 
or  with  water. 

*  In  tender  conditutionsj'antifpafmodic  andantihyfteric  medi- 
cines may  be  ufed,  towards  the  end  of  the  cure  ;  but  nature 
in  this  difeafe,  no  more  than  in  any  acute  diforder,  is  not  to 
be  overcharged  with  medicines  :  for,  as  Dr.  Morton  obferves, 
*'  an  officious  overloading  fcldom  goes  cfF  unpuniQied."  And 
care  muft  be  take_n,  left,  inflead  of  flrengthening  the  nerves', 
they  fuffer  not  by  too  much  irritation. 

*  Such  patients  as  can,  without  fear,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  willingly  and  of  themfelves,  may  com- 
plete their  cure  by  that  immerfion  ;  but  force,  or  too  earnefl 
perfuafion,  are  cautioufly  to  be  avoided. 

'  The  diet  to  be  kept,  during  the  mercurial  fridion?,  which, 
as  hath  been  faid,  are  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  cafe,  and 
intirely  depended  upon,  is  to  be  light  and  nourifhing,  neither 
high-feafoned,  nor  acrid  :  in  the  worfl  flages,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  may  increafe  the  inflammation  ;  whereas  wine 
may  be  of  ufe  in  the  beginning,  and  in  a  dejeded  fiate.  White 
meats  will  fuit  the  ftomach  befl ;  and  milk  pottage,  water- 
gruel,  polenta,  that  is,  a  decodion  of  oatbread  toaf^ed,  and 
toafl  and  water,  may  be  drank  :  as  likewife  an  infufion  oi  black 
currants  flalks  and  leaves,  or  baum  tea  fweetened  with  black 
currant  jelly  :  ihefe  twolafl  will  better  fuit  in  the  inflammatory 
ftage. 

*  So  far  from  confining  the  patients  to  their  room,  or 
houfe  J  exercife,  company,  and  diverfions,  are  to  be  encourag- 
ed :  for  the  mind  being  as  much  afFe£l«d  as  the  body,  the  cure 
will  be  much  forwarded  by  a  proper  application  to  the  palfions, 
avoiding  all  converfation  relating  to  madnefs,  or  mad  dogs. 
Dr.  Default  relates  the  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  diredions 
which  he  gave  to  a  lady  of  Bourdsaux,  who,  under  the  courfe 
of  mercurial  frictions,  conRantly  vifited  her  friends,  went  to 
concerts,  and  ether  public  places. 

*  Thus  far  the  cuie  is  only  preventive  of  the  hydropliobia, 
and  defigned  for  the  milder  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  alfo 
when  it  is  complicated  with  hypochondriac  or  hyficrical  fym- 
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p.'oms ;  but  in  the  confirmed  flate,  when  the  hydrophobia  ap-' 
pears,  ti.e  adtua!  cure  is  to  be  performed  by  copious  and  re- 
peated bL'cdings,  cooling  clyfters,  often  adminilircd,  of  barley 
water,  nirrc,  honey,  and  vinegar;  and,  after  thefe  evacua- 
tions, it  may  be  allowable,  in  cafe  of  a  considerable  flow  of  the 
faliva,  to  apply  a  blifter  round  the  neck,  to  take  ofr  part  of  the 
tiifcharge,  as  fucceeded  in  Dr.    Mele's  remarkable  obfervation  : 

this  is  the  only  time  wherein  blidcrs  can  be  fafcly  applied. 

But  the  mvdicine  chietly  to  be  depefided  upon  is  the  mercurial 
ointment,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  in  three  times  a  day,  and 
contifiued  till  the  fymptons  dccrcafe,  and  the  difcharge  from  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  fbew  it  ib  proper  to  IcH'en  the  tjuantity  of 
the  ointment. 

*  When  the  throat  and  flomach  will  admit  of  liquids,  the 
fame  mctliod,  above  mentioned,  may  be  purfued,  towards 
cjmplcating  the  cure.' 

We  fl^all  dofe  this  article  with  a  fliort  cafe  in  point,  which 
fell  under  our  own  obfervation.  Soon  afiei  Mr.  Douglas  pub- 
lifhed  his  method,  a  baker's  boy  wa«,  during  a  fevere  frol^, 
bit  in  the  nofe  by  a  tanner's  dog^  m  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
tip  of  the  nofe  was  divided  from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  hung 
by  the  extremity  uf  one  of  the  aln?.  The  furgeon,  to  whom 
application  was  mndc,  was  in  doubt  whether  he  fhould  not 
liiip  off  the  detached  part,  as  it  feemed  to  be  quite  cold,  livid, 
and  inl'enfiblc;  however,  refolvcd  to  give  it  a  chance  for  re- 
uniting, he  replaced  it  with  two  ftitches,  drelfed  it  up  with 
the  balfam.  terebinth,  warm  ;  ancf  ordered  half  a  dram  ot 
itrong  mercurial  cinrmcnt  to  be  rubbed  into  the  patient's 
groins  morning  and  evening,  on  the  fuppofitlon  that  the  dog 
(which  was  killed  immediately  after  the  acciden*)  had  beeil 
mad.  In  fix  days  the  drellings  were  removed,  when  the  part3 
appeared  perfe<i\Iy  united,  and  healed  without  further  trouble. 
The  undion  was  continued  a  week  longer,  and  gentle  cathar- 
tics adminifired  between  whiles,  to  j)fevefit  its  afFefting  the 
mouth  of  the  patient,  who  recovered  peifedlly,  without  having 
felt    one  difagreeable  fympfom. 

Foreign  A  r  t  r  c  l  e  s. 

Art.  XV*  De  Infer  iptione  quadam  -<!Egyptiaca  Taurini  invent  a  et 
Characieribus  ^gyptiis  ollm  i^  Jinis  Cornmunib*s  cxarata  Idoh 
ciiidam  at i quo  in  Regia  Vni-vcrjitate  fer^jaio  ad  iitr-ajqiie  Academias 
Londinenfem  fcf  Parifienfem  reyum  Antiquarum  in-vejligationi  l^ 
Jludio  prapofitas  data  Epijlola,  per  Turbervillum  Needham. 
RomiE,  1761. 

T  T  gives  us  a  particular  fatisfaflion,  when  it  happens  to  be 
in  our  power  to  oblige  our  readers  with  any  new  difcovcFies 

in  the  ^jacious  regions  of  literatur«  j  and  this  is  greatly  increafed 
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ivheR  the  aiithoris  our  countryman.  The  members  of  the  lite- 
rary world  arc  undoubtedly  as  Iblicitous  t\.i  thtir  rcfpedive 
claims  in  the  republicof  llieiice,  as  thofe  of  the  poiiricjl,  for 
their  difcoveries  or  couqiiefts,  ajid  both  parties  frequently  ir.ake 
cMcroacliments  on  the  property  of  others.  This  at  Icalt  is  the 
|)ra£lice  of  our  neighbours,  who  fcem  equally  ambitious  of  uni- 
verfal  monarchy,  both  in  the  political  and  literary  world,  and 
who  feldoni  tail  to  afcribe  to  themfelves  every  improvciiient  and 
difcovery  in  ;he  latter,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  notorious  for 
obtaining,  either  by  force  or  cunning,  what  belt  fuited  them  in 
ihc  former. 

This  little  diflertation  bids  very  fair  to  elu.rLiate  fome  circuin-, 
fiances  in  antiquity  and  ancitiit  hiAory,  which  have  hitheito 
been  entirely  unknown,  or  o,nly  the  wan.dering  and  varial)le  fub- 
jerts  of  conjeflurc.  The  hiftory  of  the  .Eg\,pfians,  and  origin 
of  the  Chinefe,  cor.ccrniag  which  the  handed  have  fo  long  dif- 
puted,  will  pr£)bably  be  fer  in  a  true  light  by  this  fortunate  dif- 
covery, and  the  enemies  of  revelation,  ^n.d  the  fcripture  hillory, 
ivill  be  driven  out  ot  tiieir  only  remaining  fubterfuge,  the  Chi- 
refe  chronology.  * 

Our  author  exj)reircs  a  very  jult  contempt  for  fuch  trivial  ar- 
guments, and  a  laudable  zeal  for  revelation  in  the  foliov/nig 
ivords^  ,p^  I. 

*  Anlmum  milii  non  parurp  commovit  nuperrima  prn:ratio 
XJperi,  quod  jam  jam  in  lucem  prodiit  pra^fixa  *.  Qai3  non 
indignaretur  rem  ta.nis  monjenti  fiicetils,  nulUus  pene  faporis, 
jcurrarum  <?v  mimoitijn  more  tradlari.  Mendaciis  Sincnfium  a 
nobis  longo  maiis  terrrq;  tradu  diiruorum  per  fas  &  nefas  ute- 
unq;  litandum  eft,  ut  proreratur  fac.rorum  codicum  au'ftoritac, 
&  hiftoria  fabulofa  prorfus,  vel  ipfis  fuienfibus  fatenlihus,  ubi 
agitur  de  illius  imperii  princjpio  &  antiquitate,  obfcrvatitMiibiis 
aftronomicis,  ipfum  anteuntibus  diluvium,  muniri  falfo  dicitur, 
cum  primrc  ab  ijip.s  fmenfibus  eclypfis  defignata  coaiva  folumfit 
x:irca  circiter  vocation!  Abraham.* 

In  the  fubfequent  [)ages  Mr.  Needham  informs  us,  tliat  there 
is  at  Turin  a  bull,  the  materials,  ornaments,  and  workmandiip 
jof  whicli,  manifeftly  flievv  it  of  Egyptian  original  ;  butthemofl 
remarkable  circumdance  in  this  remnant  of  antiquity,  is,  that 
the  facea/id  breafi:  are  alincft  covered  with  charaders  of  a  very 
iingular  form,  and  of  which  no  perfon  as  yet  has  attempted  an 
^explanation.  It  has,  in  general,  been  called  the  buft  of  Ifis, 
being  ^  companion  to  that  celtbrated  table  well  known  among 
;he  antiquaries.  Some,  indeed,  have  placed  its  origin  in  the 
lower  empire,  and  afcribed  the  charadlers  to  fome  ot  the  whitri- 
firal  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  Gnollic  and  Valentiniari 
heretics  ;  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation  for  fuch  a  con- 
eOure,   and  the  elegancy  of  the  workmanfliip,  and  neiitncfs  of 

•  HHloire  de  Pierr:;  la  Grand,  empc:eur  de  RuiBe, 
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the  chara!^er,  evidently  (hew  it  the  produflion  of  a  more  po- 
lifhed  age.  Upon  an  attentive  furvey  of  this  figure,  our  au- 
thor imagined  that  the  charadlers  bore  fo me  refemblance  to  the 
Chinefe,  from  their  pofirion  and  difunion,  which  Teemed  to  indi- 
cate that  each  of  them  comprehended  a  word.  What  induced 
him  to  entertain  this  conjedure,  we  fhall  give  in  his  own 
words,  p.  ID. 

*  C«eterum  quod  memagis  immediate  tunc  temporis  Taurini 
affecit,  &  in  hanc  injecit  fnfpicionem  direfte,  fimul  et  in  difqui- 
firionem  quam  inflitui,  infpedVio  fail  nuperrima  duorum  volu- 
minum,  quje  antiquiratum  Herculanarum  defcriptionem  conti- 
Urbant.  Tot  pifluras  fimul  in  unum  intuitum  coacervatae,  ar- 
chitecturam  omni  modo  variatam,  &  ornamenta  diverfi  generis 
ex^aypto  derivata  referentes,  quae  ftylum  eodem  tempore  fi- 
nenfeni  plane  redoluere,  inrimam  illarum  gentium  unionem,  et 
commune  focietatis  vinculum,  vel  colonia  t'ada  ab  una  ad  alte- 
ram regionem,  vel  uniris  commercio  nationibus  ad  oculum  de- 
monftiavere.  Perciirrat  hoc  intuitu  candidus  quicunque  fimuI 
&  oculatus  index,  fecumq;  videat,  fi  cafu  tanta  rtrum  &  ftyli 
fimilitudo  accidere  patuerir.* 

Upon  this  our  author  had  an  exa<5l  copy  taken  of  the  buft 
and  infcription,  which   he  had    fome  thoughts   of  fending  to 
China,  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity.     But  accidentally  meeting  with 
at  Rome  a  learned  Chinefe,  a    native    of  Pekin,  who   fuperin- 
tends  the  books  and  manufcripts  in  that  language  in  the  Vatican, 
he  fhewed  the  infcription  to  him  ;  but  he  could  nor,  on  the  firft 
view,  give   him  any  information,  being  only   acquainted   with 
the  modern  alphabet  (if  we  may  fo  call  it)  of  his  country;  but 
b?ing  afkcd,  whether  ever  any  other  charaftjr  had  been  in  ufe 
among  the  Chinefe,  he    replied,  That  that  which  their  ancient 
wri:er<i,  of  which  they  have  a  great  number,  made  ufe  of,  was 
gre-itly  different  from  the  modern,  and  that  it  was  preferved  in 
their  diclionanes,  and  affixed  to  the  prcftnt  charadersof  a  fimi- 
lar  fignification.     U^-on  this  he  took  the  infcription  to  examine 
it  more  narrowly  ;  and  to  our  author's  great  furprize,   brought 
him,  in  a  few  days,  a  very  fatisfaftory  explanation.     Mr.  Need- 
ham  takes  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  prevent  any  fufpicions  falling 
on    this  perfon*s    integrity,  who,  he  fays,  had  never  feen  this 
buf}  ;  but  knew  from  the  infcription  not  only  its  fize,  but  alfo 
the  kind  and  colour  of  the  marble  it  was  made  of.  •    He  was  alfo 
an  entire  flranger  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Egypt,  and 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  difpute  anhong  the  learned  -about 
the  origin  of  his  own  country.     We  Ihall  give  the  conclufions 
our  author  draws  from  this  difcovery,  in  his  own  words,  p-  51. 

*  Caeterom  ut  uno  intuitu  quae  fparfitn  dixi  jam  recolligam, 
Sc  veritates  inde  enatas  leftori  indicem,  f:mul  5c  fubfidia  qua,>  ad 
partem  hiftoriae  antiquoe  elucidandain,  illam  M^\i)ii,  quae  ob- 

fcurifiima 
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fcurinima  eft,  ex  hac  inveftigatione  derivari  poterint;  non  ex- 
inde  diredc  colligere  licebit  primas  finenfes  colonia  fafta,  ut  olim 
fepe  fiebat,  ex  Egypto  nianafle,  quamvis  &  hoc  fibi  facile  perfii- 
adere  quis  potent,  quiomiifaomni  alia  confiderationemultitudi- 
nem  incolarum  illius  regionis  iminenfam  ab  omnibus  pene  hifto- 
ricisnotatam,  fimul  &  oceanuni  per  mare  rubrum  orientem  ver- 
fus  apertum  confideraverit,  cum  extenfo,  quod  olim  exercuerunt 
uEgyptii,  commercio;  nee  exinde  iillatenus  confcquitur  iEgyp- 
tios  &  Sinas  eadem  lingua  ufos  fuiilc  ;  poteft  enim  fieri,  ut  re- 
giones  illa^  orientales  jam  a  barbaris  indigenis,  prout  hiftorici 
fmenfes  narrant,  ante  excultos  mores,  vel,  ut  melius  dicam,  ante 
vifos  ^gyptios  occupatae  fuerint,  qui  non  linguam  quam  ante 
poffederant,  &  qua;  barbariem  fad  adhuc  redolet  ex  monofyllabis 
dilTonis  pene  tota  compaaa,  fed  folum  fcripturae  genus  hoc  clia- 
radlerifticum,  &  ex  natura  fu;i  univcrrale,  artes,  fcientias,  mo- 
res, five  virtutes  morales,  &  gubernandi  vim  didicere.  Lingusm 
autem  priaiitevam  &  barbaram,  vel  puiam,  vel  faltem  parum  im- 
mutatam  &  politam  ^lyptiorum  ccnfuetudine  retinere  pole- 
rant,  Si,  folum  hoc  fibi  ab  ipfis  derivare,  &  adoptare  f..ribendi 
genus,  ratione  habita  non  ad  linguam  i£gyptiacam,  fed  unice 
ad  ideas  his  charadleribusexpreffas,  quas  &  fermonis  fui  nativi, 
imo  etiam  Sc  linguae  fuae  fyllabis  feparatim  fumptis  eodem  tem- 
pore applicaverunt.  Hoc  evenit  modo,  quod  ell  fcripuir^e  ge- 
neri  plane  convenit,  ut  nationum  omnium  finitinrrarum  fmenfi- 
bus,  five  in  continent!  degant,  five  infulas  prope  fitas  occupent, 
una  quacque  charafteribus  utatur  finenfibus,  &  facile  libros 
horum  hominum,  fed  nativo  fcrmcne  perlegant,  quamvis  lin- 
gua finenfis  fit  illis  plane  ignota.  Qui  charaderes  numericos 
omnibus  communes  Europeis,  quos  unaquaq;  gens  fermone  fuo 
nativo  perlegit,  confiderat,  hoc  quod  modo  dixi  de  finenfium 
charadteribus  facile  inteliiget  :  una  mihi  ratio  fat  fortis  modo 
occurrit,  ut  diverfatn  fuilTe  Sinarum  Sc  ^gyptiorum  linguam 
exiftimem,  quod  finenfes  litteras  B.  D.  R.  X.  Z.  quarum  aliqua;, 
fi  non  omnes  -^gyptiis  familiares  erant  ;  non  admittant,  ne 
quidem  pronunciare  valeant.* 

We  think  the  following  arguments,  if  founded  on  fa<^,  as 
we  believe  they  are,  very  conclufive  againft  the  boalled  anti- 
quity of  the  Chinefe,  p.  58. 

*  Cum  maxima  fignorum  fymbolicorum  abundantia,  quorum 
dim  fuit  ufus  apud  ^gyptios  familiarilfimus,  adhuc  fuper  eo- 
•  rum  monumenta  appareat,  8c  nulla  pene,  vel  rara  admodum 
horum  veftigia  etiam  in  pervetuftis  Sinarum  codicibus,  vel  aliis 
quibufoe  monumentis  illius  imperii  inveniantur,  neq;  horum 
fymbolorum  vel  minimam  habeant  ideam  fmenfis  recentiores, 
jCEgyptios  primes  fuiffe  artium  &  fcientiarum  inventores,  Sinafq; 
longe  priEcefllire  fatis  conftat.  Uno  verbo,  harum  duarum 
gentium  unam  ab  altera  litteras  derivaffe  invefiigatione  hac 
Kk  4  plane 
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plane  den:onftratiir ;  finarum  vero  fdenuo.  fecnndo  r^iwrn  Hrfc? 
rarum  ftatui  cc3?va  eft,  Sz  primi  flatus  nulla  vel  puuca  admor 
rlnm  veftigia  retinet.  Riirfus  fi  Sinarum  gens  coionia  ab 
^Egypto  fadU  manafief,  vel  artibus  Sc  fcientiis  invenienclis  & 
llabiliendis  yEgyprios  prscceiriflet,  pyramides,  obclifcos,  fiatnas 
coloflalcs  &  alia  ejus  generis  monumenra  fignis  iunbolicis  ex- 
arata  apud  eos  invenilfemus.  Humanoe  natura:  artiumq;  ftalui 
infantili  fat  hujus  generis  conveniunr,  qtsibus  ftupifinnt  homines 
Tudes  opera,  ut  pueri  magis  dciectantur  monflrofis  fabulis  qiiain 
fimplici  veritate  quantumvis  compta  fuerit  &  eleganrer  repre- 
fentata.'  Quid  aureni  vel  cujiis  rei  memoriam  apud  Slnas  inve- 
nimus  qusc  antiqniratis  ab  ipfis  libi  vcndicatx  nobis  fideni  facit? 
nibili  prorfus,  nifi  quod  ah  ii'gypto  jam  florenti  facile  I'atis  una 
(:um  mcrcibusinferri  poterar.* 

Mr.  Ncedham,  in  order  to  procure  more  futisfafllon  in  this 
qfFair,  collefted  feveral  Egyptian  charatlers  from  the  various 
monuments  of  that  country  ftill  extant  at  Rome  ;.  and  giving 
them  to  the  abovementloned  Chinefe,  he,  in  a  fhort  time,  found 
all  or  mod  of  them  in  his  dictionary.  It  may  perhaps  feem 
ilrange  to  foipe  perfons,  how  a  langnaoe  of  Co  peculiar  a  na- 
ture can  be  formed  into  a  di>fiionary  ;  but  their  method  is  to  be- 
gin with  the  moll  fimple  charadlers,  and  proceed  to  the  more 
romplex.  Our  author  propofes  to  liave  this  book  rendered  of 
more  general  ule,  by  employing  this  learned  Chinefe  to  alilx  to 
<!Jch  chara»^er  its  Hgnification  in  Latin. 

As  a  further  proof  of  his  hypothdls,  he  alfo  m  vje  thefollow- 
i;'.g  experiment.  He  reflected  that  the  ftudy  of  agronomy  was 
of  great  antiquity,  both  amongft  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe  ; 
and  that  the  chara(flers  peculiar  to  that  fcience  being  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned,  were  not  liable  to  change  as  thole  of 
fommon  uf^.  fie  accordingly  colle6lcd  a  few  of  the  ancient 
JEypUm  alUonomical  charafkcrs,  in  order  to  compa/e  them 
>vith  thofe  the  Chinefe  at  prefcnt  make  ufe  of^  and  the  evident 
iimilarity  even  exceeded  his  moft  fangninc  expetiations. 

Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  various  F.gyptian  infcriptions  at 
Rome,  Mr.  Needham  obfervedj  that  fome  of  them  confiftcd 
wholly  of  charadlers,  others  wholly  of  hierog'yphical,  or  fym- 
bolical  figures,  and  othei's  were  a  compofition  of  both;  from 
which  he  draws  this  pertinent  conclufion  :  *  HincHitis  facile 
mea  opinionc  colligitur,  quod  &  naturae  rei  convenit,  antiquiora 
illius  gentis  monamenta  nullos,  vel  pene  uullos,  fi  cum  fyin- 
bolis  comparentur,  exhibere  chara<5teres,  j)uris,  vero  quafi  con- 
ftare  fignis  fymbolicis ;  quoniam  enim  fenfu  antea  quifqiiequam 
inente  utirur,  primum  fcripturx  genus,  iit  <S:  nuper  apud  Mcxi- 
(anos  invenimus,  fymbolicum  plane  erat,  <Sc  pi>5tura;  quaedam 
fpecies.  Hoc  fimplicitati  priorum  tcmporum  fat  conveniebat, 
hoc  Si  intelle£lui  hqmano  in  materiales  prius  &  fenfibiles  ideas 
^run;penti.*  p.  4.0.  The 
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The  method  our  author  piopofes  to  come  at  tlie  true  mean- 
ing of  all  the  Egyptian  infcriptions,  by  the  allifUrice  of  the 
Chinefe  lexicon,  we  think  bids  very  fair  for  fuccefs  :  he  intends 
to  beein  with  thofe  that  confift  foltly  of  chara«^ers,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  mixed  and  purely  fymbolical.  *  Non  folum  igitur 
fcnfum  aliquando  integrum  ad  obfcuriflimam  inter  omnes  alias 
hilloriam  illuftrandam  eruere  hoc  modo  plane  poUibile  eft,  fed 
&  ubi  plurimi  abundant  charafteres,  &  in  ipfa  figna  fymbolica 
qux  interveniunt,  lumen  hac  merhodo  injici  poterit,  quod  cer- 
tam  fyjnboli  fignificatjonum,  nullo  dubio  interveniente,  deter- 
niinabir.  Ad  eundem  modum  apud  nos  fatis  frequenter  evenit 
ut  obfoletum,  vel  aIiterionotu;n  verbum  pluribus  aliisin  eadem, 
])hrari  bene  notis  intertextum  lumine  elucefcat,  Sc  innotefcat 
alieno.  Ncc  temere  forfan  fpem  inanem  me  concepifle  quis 
credet,  f\  Sc  gloflarium  quodcjam  indies  augendum,  &  his  fym- 
bolis  explicandis  aptum  inftitui  poifepaulatim  fperaverim.  Ute- 
jinque  res  evenerit,  hapc  mihi  pro  prefenti  tempore  proponere 
fat  placer,  fed  ^  exequi  flatutum  eft,  quantum  per  tempus  ^ 
tenuem  fimul  rem  licuerit ;  nee  fine  certis  impenfis  haec  fieri 
poflunt,  nee  multum  forte  ob  Bibliopolarum  infamem  venalita- 
tem  proficere  licebit,  qui  inter  opera  quas  prodire  conantur, 
obftetricum  ^Egyptiacarum  more  antiquo  mares  fufFocant,  fae- 
minas,  &  ea  quap  ad  voluptatem  corruptofq;  mores  refpirant ; 
fovent  &  nutriunt.'  p  44. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  ftleding  the  principal 
articles  in  this  little  ingenious  performance,  for  the  amufement 
of  our  readers,  as  but  i'cw  of  them  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
feting  the  original  ;  and  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  lovers 
of  antiquity  in  general,  in  having  fo  fpacious  a  field  opened  for 
their  refearches,  and  our  countryman  in  particular,  in  being 
the  fortunate  difcoverer.  Mr.  Needliam  has  given  us  a  print  of 
the  buft  and  infcription,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
Jatter ;  and  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  curious  or  doubtful,  has 
placed  in  an  oppofite  column  the  modern  Chinefe  characters, 
with  references  to  the  feveral  pages  of  the  di^ionary,  where  they 
may  be  found. 


Art.  XVI.  Dijfertatio  Hijiorico-Theologica  de  Chrifto  AVT0826). 
Pars  prior  quam prajide  Gottfried  L.fs  S.S.  Theolog.  Prof.  Publ, 
Extraordin.  i^  Socielat.  Latin.  Jenens.  Membr.  Honorar,  In 
Auditor  10  Maximo  Die  1 5  Decembr.  iy6l  dcjhidst  Jacob 
Ephraim  From  Marienburgenfis.     \to. 

TH  I S  Teutonic  dilTertation  is  very  orthodox,  very  learned, 
and  very  dry. 

Art, 
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Art.  1 7.  The  Medical  Works  of  Richard  Mead,   M.  D.  Phyjician 
^   to  his  late  Majejly  King  George  II.   Felloiv   of  the  Royal  Colleges 

of  Phyfuians  at    London   and  Edinburgh,   and  of  the   Royal 

Society.      j\.to.     Pr.  i  8j.     Hitch  and  Hawes. 

THE  great  reputation  of  Dr.  Mead  is  alone  fufficient  to 
recommend  an  edition  of  his  medical  works,  which  we 
believe  were  never  before  publiihed  intire  in  any  language.  As 
mofl:  of  his  treatifes  were  written  originally  in  Latin,  they  could 
prove  but  of  little  ufe  to  the  bulk  of  retailers  of  medicine, 
whofe  knowledge  of  this  language  extends  no  farther  thafi 
gueffing  at  the  meaning  of  a  barbarous  aenigmatical  prefcrip- 
tion  ;  it  was  ufual,  therefore,  to  have  them  tranflated  into  Eu- 
glilh,  in  order  to  render  them  more  generally  beneficial.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Dr.  Mead  has  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  writer,  when  ftripped  of  that  truly  claflical  elegance 
and  purity  which  eminently  dlftinguiflied  all  his  performances^ 
and  efpecially  that  beautiful  treatife,  entitled,  Mcnita  et  Pra- 
cepta  Medicay  in  which  he  appears  to  tread  clofcly  in  the  footfteps 
of  thechafte  and  polite  Celfus.  Senfibleof  the  injury  done  to 
his  reputation  by  the  avarice  of  bookfellers,  the  dodor  declares, 
in  his  laft  woik,  called  Medica  Sacra^  *  that  whoever  fliould  in- 
tend to  publifh  an  Englifh  verfion  of  this  book,  will  do  it,  not 
only  againft  his  will,  but  likewife  in  diredl  oppofition  to  that 
equitable  law,  whereby  every  man  has  the  abfolutc  difpofal  of 
his  own  property  ;'  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  fatisfied  with  the  former  tranflations.  Neverthelefs, 
the  editor  of  the  prefent  edition  acquaints  us,  that  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  very  piece,  was  not  only  approved  but  revifed  by 
Dr.  Mead  ;  an  alTeveration  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  difpute, 
as  it  appears  to  be  faithful  to  the  original.  However,  as  the 
work  can  be  ufeful  only  to  the  learned,  and  contributes  little  or 
nothing  to  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  we  could  wifh  it  had  been 
inferted  in  the  original  language,  the  purity  of  which  confti- 
tutes  its  greateft  excellence.  The  fame  reafon  which  with-hdd 
the  editor  from  tranflating  the  Haweian  Oration,  and  the  Epif- 
tie  to  Dr.  Friend,  upon  the  Small-pox,  ought  to  have  prevailed 
in  this  inftance  likewife. 

Prefixed  to  this  edition  is  a  (hortlifeof  Dr.  Mead,  which  may 
ferve  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  thofe  whodefire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  birth,  rife,  and  circumflances  of  a  man 
equally  eminent  in  his  profelfion,  and  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters, 

Art. 
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Art.  I'i. 'The  Life,  Travels,  and  JJ'uentures  of  C\iY^lo^\\tvV^2ig' 
Traff,  Gentkmany  Grandfather  to  Triftram  Shandy,  originally 
publtjhed  in  the  latter  End  of  the  lajl  Century.  Interfperfed  ^ith 
a  fui table  Variety  of  Matter,  by  the  Editor.  The  Whole  being  in- 
tended as  a  full  and  final  Anfiver  to  e^very  Thing  that  has  been,  or 
Jhall  be,  ivritten  in  the  Out-of-the-way  Way.  In  T'wo  Vols, 
izmo.     Pr.  6s.     Hinxman. 

We  have  perufed  thefe  two  volumes,  written  by  a  profefTed 
wit,  without  ftumbling  upon  a  fingle  incident  or  expreflion, 
that  has  any  tendency  to  confirm  the  pretenfions  of  the  author, 
anfwer  the  expedations  of  the  reader,  or  gratify  the  wiflies  of 
the  publilher.  But  polfibly  this  biographer  may  join  vvithHo- 
race,  in  preferring 

fcriptor  delirus  inerfque  'videri, 

Dutn  mea  deledant  mala  me,  'vel  denique  fallant 
^am  Japere  ^t   ringi. ■ 

Art.  19.  A  Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures:  or,  A  Ne=w  and 
Complete  Hijlory  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Containing  eijery  Thing  memo- 
rable in  the  Old  and  Ne-iu  Tefiament,  as  'well  as  the  Apocrypha, 
By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  Bf  England.  Adorned <wiih  Va- 
riety of  beautiful  Copper-Plates,  izmo,  Pr,  zs,  6d.  Hinx- 
man. 

The  intention  of  this  little  performance  appears  from  the 
title-page  :  a?  to  the  execution,  it  is  fuch  as  intitle«  the  author 
to  regard. 

Art.  20.  Homer  Travefiie  :'  Being  a  ne-w  Tranflation  of  the  Four 
Firji  Books  of  the  Iliad.  ^Cotton,  junior.  To 'which  is  prefixed. 
Some  fmall  Account  of  the  Author.   8x;o.    Pr.  zs,  6d.     Marriner. 

As  this  gentleman  profefTes  to  write  for  a  dinner,  we  heartily 
cxcufe  all  the  abufe  thrown  out  againft  the  Critical  Reviewers, 
and  wifh  that  his  burlefque  humour  may  have  i'ecured  him  a 
place  at  the  plentiful  table  of  his  patron,  Mr.  Goodman,  whom 
he  celebrates  as  the  mirror  of  bookfellers. 

Att.  21.    Dialogues  of  the  Li'ving.      ^'vo.     Pr,    zs.      Cooke. 
**  'Tis  from  high  life  high  charafters  are  drawn."       Pope* 

Whether  the  author  of  thefe  Dialogues  would  have  us  believe, 
from  his  motto,  that  he  frequents  the  company  of  the  great,  we 
fliall  not  pretend  to  determine.  To  thefe  curious  colloquia  he 
has  affixed  the  initials  of  names  belonging  to  fome  remarkable 
perfonages,  that  now  figure  On  the  theatre  of  the  public, 
ihtefmen,  critics,  poets,  aad  players  j    and  if  thefe    be   their 

femiments 
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fentiments  which  he  has  put  into  their  mouths,  they  are  very 
little  obliged  to  him  for  publifliing  their  convcrfdtron.  Very 
likely  this  drawer  of  characters  from  high  life,  may  be  found 
high  exalted  in  fome  garret  ahout  Snow-hill,  or  Whire-friars. 
That  fuch  is  his  attitude  we  j'ldge  from  the  talenrs  here  diiplayed, 
as  well  as  from  a  dirty  low  falfehood  thrown  out  againft  aper- 
ibn  fuppofed  concerned  in  the  Critical  Review,  by  way  of  re- 
venge, probably,  for  having  undergone  an  unfavourable  fen- 
tence  in  feme  former  produftion,  as  inane  and  infjpid  as  that 
Bhich  now  lies  before  us. 

Art.  2  2.    Tht  Orators.    As  it  is  noiv  performing  at  the  Ne-iv  Theatre 
/» z/;*^  Hay-market.     Written  hy  Mr,  Yooxt.     %vo.     Pr.\s,td, 
Coote. 
•*  Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."      //  Penferrfo, 

Mr.  Foote  has  revived  in  England  what  was  called  the  middle 
comedy  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  char.iAersof  real  per- 
fons  were  exhibited  under  feigned  names  :  but  he  has  improved 
it  by  a  fpccics  of  imitation,  to  which  the  Athenians  were  ftran- 
gers.  Their  dramatic  authors  contented  themfelvcs  with  de- 
scribing the  charafters,  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  ancient  come- 
dy, the  very  habit  of  particular  men  :  Mr.  Foote  does  more. 
He,  as  it  were,  metamorphofes  himfelf  into  the  very  individual 
whom  he  means  to  leprefent,  and  not  only  ftrikes  off  the  ridii- 
culous  part  of  his  chara^ler  with  the  moft  iiappy  ingenuity  ;  but 
alfo  mimics  his  air,  manner,  voice,  and  gelliculation,  to  the 
affoniflimcnt  of  his  audience. 

The  profefled  dcfign  of  this  piece,  is  to  ridicule  the  tafte 
which  at  prefent  prevails  for  Icftures  on  oratory  ;  and  fo  far  we 
difapprove  of  the  plan,  as  it  interferes  with  a  laudable  defign  of 
enabling  our  fellow-fubjc^s,  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
ifland,  to  fpcak  the  Engliili  language  with  propriety.  In  other 
refpcfts  the  piece  abounds  with  (hrewd  remarks,  fpirited  fatire, 
and  ftrokes  of  native  humour ;  but  great  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  loft  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  the  reprefentation. 

Art.   23.    A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  E 1, 

on  the  prefent  critical  Situation  of  the  Britifll  Minijiry.  Containing 
Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs  at  Home  and  Abroad ;  and 
en  the  Expediency  of  the  War  in  Portugal.   So'tf.  Pr,  \s.  NicoU. 

This  author  writes  with  good  fenfe  and  moderation,  fleering 
a  middle  courfe  between  the  violent  difputes  which  now  agitate 
the  people,  in  refpeft  to  the  prefent  and  thepaft  adminiftration. 
He  is  far  from  fubfcribing  to  the  alTertions  of  thofe  who  varnifh 

the  late  m r,  with  the  moft  extravagant  encomiums,  as 

a   confummate   ftatefman,   and  immaculate  patriot.     On  the 
4  other 
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other  hand,  he  feems  to  have  a  very  indifferent  opiiilon  of  the 

abilities  of  the  prefent  m y.     He   (ays,  one    of  tiiem   has 

been  taxed  with  partiality,  and  he  feeniS  to  think  the  charge  is 
juft  ;  yet,  in  order  to  fweeten  this  unpalatable  reprehenfion,  he 
records  a  remarkable  inliance  of  his  integrity,  which  we  Ihall 
infert  as  a  leffon  to  all  future  minilkrs. 

*  Having  jnentioned  the  word  partiality  raore  than  once,  I 
fliould  here  explain  my  meaning.     I  would  not  be  underftood 

to  mean,  that  the  E — of  B e  has  (liovvn  his  in  excefs ;  but 

in  fome  inftances  he  has  been  too  free  ;  and  his  intereft  would 
he  advanced,  particularly  with  this  nation,  if  he  confidered  all 
the  king's  fubjedls  with  the  fame  eye.  It  is  abfurd  to  condemn 
a  miniikr,  becaufe  he  is  a  Scotchman — an  Irilhman — a  native 
of  Orkney,  or  a  native  of  the  woods  of  America— If  he  is  a 
Briton  (for  I  would  have  ail  our  brother  fubjedls  of  that  name) 
and  a  man  of  abilities — if  he  loves  his  country,  and  is  defirous 
of  ferving  it — let  him  be  a  mlnifter ;  but  while  our  glorious  and 
impartial  monarch  Iheds  the  benign  influence  of  his  benevolent 
difpofitiun  equally  on  all  his  fubjeds — let  fuch  a  minilier  tread 
in  his  mafier's  fteps,  and  equally  confider  all. — I  cannot  here 
omit  mentioning  aninftance  of  impartiality,  highly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nobleman  now  in  queftion.  When  1  call  him  in- 
experienced, I  am  not  prejudiced  againft  him  ;  but  can  fee  his 
virtues  as  well  as  his  faults.     In  the  late  revolution  in  the  ir.i- 

niftry,   he   fent  for  Sir  John  T r,   member  for  L n, 

and  i'poke  to  him  as  follows.  *'  Having  enquired  your  charac- 
ter. Sir,  I  find  you  are  not  only  a  m^n  of  abilities  in  public 
bufinefs,  but  have  the  reputation  of  being  an  honeft  one  in 
private  life  ;  as  thofe  are  the  n\cn  I  chufe  to  have  at  my  board, 
1  have  \y.6kt  to  his  m y,  to  requeft  him  to  confer  the  ho- 
nour of  a  feat  on  you.  Receive  it  not  as  a  mark  of  dependence 
on  me  as  a  minifier,  but  adlfor  the  k — g's  fervlce  to  the  belt 
of  your  abilities.  Condudt  yourfelf  in  the  houfe,  as  you  did 
before,  and  know  no  guide,  but  that  of  integrity."  A  nobic 
fpeech,  and  worthy  the  higheft  praife  !  equally  to  the  hor.oiir 
of  him  who  fpokeit,  and  him  to  whom  it  was  addrefTcd.  Happy 
would  it  be,  if  all  minifters  conferred  their  favours  wiiii  the 
like  confideration  :  this  was  given  unfolicited,  and  quite  urje» 
pe6led.' 

Art.  24.     An  Ode  10  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  en  tit 
Duke  of  Newcalfle'/  Retirement,     ^io.     Pr,  6*/.      Kent, 

With  refpedl  to  the  poetical  merit  of  this  Ode  it  is  a  very 
elegant  compliment,  not  unworthy  oi  the  molt  polillied  ages  ; 
fuch  as  might  have  been  deemed  a  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  to 
ihebeit  Roma;i  or  Britifli  patriot  in  retirement.     How  far  fuc'ti 

aa 
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an  offering  is  due  to  the  virtues  and  ad n  of  his  grace  the 

D — ke  of  N c tie,  is  quite  another  confideration. 

Art.  25.  A  Dijfertation  on  ^2i\\\tVsProphecy  of  the  Seventy  Wteks, 
By  Richard  Parry,  D,  D.  Jatbor  of  the  Defence  of  the  Bijhop  of 
London.     %*-jo.    Fr,    \s.     Dicey. 

This  Diflertation  (the  author  tells  us)  is  publilhed  with  ac 
view  of  its  being  ferviceable  to  the  Jew,  the  Chriftian,  and 
Deift.  The  former  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  which  foretels  the  Melfiah  :  the  latter  alfo  confefles  the 
accomplifhment  of  thofe  fcriptures  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  :  the 
other  believes  neither.  To  each  of-  thefe,  Daniel's  predidion 
of  the  weeks,  if  rationally  explained,  and  impartially  attended 
to,  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe.  The  Jew  may  from  thence  be 
convinced,  that  Jefus,  notwithftanding  his  fufferings,  was  the 
MeiTiah.  The  Chriflian  will  be  confirmed  in  this  truth,  and 
the  Deilt,  if  open  to  convidion,  may  be  led  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  teftimony  of  Jefus  is  the  fpirit  of  prophecy. 

The  doflor  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  difplays  a  world 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  afccrtaining  this  doubtful  chro- 
nology. He  refutes  Collins,  Lightfoot,  and  Jackfon  ;  corredls 
the  groat  Newton,  dean  Pridcaux,  and  other  writers  on  this  fub- 
jeft  ;  and,  after  all,  we  fliould  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf 
Correftcd  by  fome  fubfequent  commentator,  teeming  with  cu- 
rious conjeQures. 

Art.  zG.  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Gcfpel-Methcd of  being  righteous: 
Wherein  is  conftdercd  the  Nature^  Kecejfuy^  and  Efficacy  of  Repent- 
ance  ;  and  fome  Paffages  of  the  Ncuo  Tejiatnenty  relati've  to  that 
Suhje^y  are  attempted  to  he  explained^  and  fet  in  a  clectr  Light, 
To  'which  is  added^  A JJjort  Form  of  Prayer  for  a  Family,  So'o, 
Pr,   IS,     Longman. 

We  have  received  much  edification  from  this  fenfible  treatife, 
which  explains  the  duties  of  morality  fo  well,  and  enforces  them 
with  fuch  energy,  that  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  fc- 
rious  perufal  of  all  Chriftians,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  waver  in 
the  faith. 

Art.  27.  An  Occafional  Rcvienv  of  the  Prebendary  o^ Litchfield'^ 
Sermon,  and  Addrefs  to  the  People  called  fakers  :  IViib  a  more 
mature  Examination  of  the  Remarks  of  his  Opponents^  S.  Fothergill, 
fl»^/ J.  Phipps.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  ^  John  Johnfon. 
^'vo.     Pr.  is.    Johnfon. 

pifputes  in  religion  turn  out  leaft  of  all  others  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reader,  becaufe  bo^h  the  parties  deduce  their 

argu- 
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arguments  from  the  fame  authority,  and  confequently  accufe 
each  other  of  ignorance,  or  wilful  mifreprefentation.  We 
therefore  induftrioufly  avoid  declaring  our  fentiments  in  con- 
troverfies,  where,  probably,  our  judgment  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  definitive. 

Art.  2^.  Jn  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Literary  Property, 
8w.      Pr.  is,     Flexney. 

We  have  not  feen  a  fpeculative  point  argued  with  more  re- 
finement and  accuracy  than  the  fubjecl  of  this  little  pamphlet; 
namely,  what  degree  of  right  and  property  an  author  hath  in 
the  fentiment,  form,  and  compofition  of  his  book.  A  letter 
lately  addrefTed  to  a  member  of  parliament,  in  which  the  wri- 
ter endeavours  to  eftablifh  the  property  of  authors  in  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  their  imagination,  appears  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  prefent  publication.  As  this  performance  fell  probably 
into  the  hands  of  fome  of  our  colleagues,  we  can  fay  nothing 
with  refpeft  to  its  merit,  only  that  fome  of  the  arguments  are 
here  refuted  with  great  addrefs  and  ability.  The  intention  of 
our  author's  inquiry  is  to  prove,  that  copy  is  not  fufceptible  of 
property  ;  and  if  it  were,  that  it  is  not  capable  of  a  perpetual 
exclufive  poflefilon.  After  tracing  the  origin  of  this  pretended 
property,  he  demonftrates  the  affinity  between  this  and  other 
rights  which  the  law  hath  never  protefted  ;  Ihews  the  perni- 
cious influence  it  would  have  upon  literature,  and  proves,  that 
the  very  notion  of  an  original  incorporeal  right,  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  neceflary  qualification  of  property,  as  defined  by  the 
beft  writers  in  jurifprudence,  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Not- 
withftanding  fome  of  the  arguments  appear  rather  fpecious  than 
folid,  and  the  conclufion  bears  a  little  hard  upon  genius,  we 
muft  confefs  it  is  deduced  with  precifion,  erudition,  and  ta- 
lents. 

Art.  29.  Aferious  Addrtfs  to  the  Vulgar,  In  njohich  the  Char/iSler 
and  Abilities  of  a  certain  Nobleman,  and  the  Prejudice  agaijiji  the 
Place  of  his  Birth,  are  impartially  conjidered.  Z'vo.  Pr.  6d, 
Hooper. 

This  is  a  very  fenfible  and  feafonable  pamphlet,  calculated 
to  remove  certain  prejudices  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple againftthe  prefent  miniftry,  by  a  faftion  of  chagrined,  dif- 
appointed,  pretended  patriots. 

Art.  30.    A  ColUaion  of  ridiculous  Stories,      izmo,     Pr,    is,   6d, 
Hinxman. 

Being  a  complete  demonftration  that  the  author  is  a  wlfeacre, 
and  the  publifher  no  conjuror. 

Art. 
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Art.  31.  A  Digefl  of  the  Ne-xa  Militia  La-jo,  luhich  received  ihi 
Royal  Afent,  April  8,  1762.  By  Richard  Burn,  L,  L.  Jj. 
izmo,     Pr,  is.     Millar. 

Thofe  who  defire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  prefeP't 
conftitutional  eftablifhment  of  the  militia,  may  confult  this  per- 
formance to  advantage. 

Art.  32.  The  Thankjgi'ving  Hymn  of  Adam,  on  his  Recovery  froni 
Sicknefs,  A  Verfion  from  Gefiher.  ^y  Samuel  Boyce.  To 
<-Johich  is  annexed^  An  Ode  in  Honour  of  his  Maj^ys  Birih-Doy, 
as  it  ivas  performed  at  the  Turk's-Head,  in  Gerrard-ftreet,  So- 
ho,  hf ore  the  Society  of  Art ijls,     \to.     Pr.  is.     Williams* 

It  is  no  more  than  juftice  to  this  untutored  bard,  to  cbn- 
fefs  that  he  has  given  additional  beaury  to  the  fublime  hymn 
of  the  ingenious  Geffner,  which  the  reader  may  perufe  in  the 
^jrofe  tranflation  of  the  Death  if  Abel,  by  Mrs.  Coliyer. 

A  r  t .  3  3 .  No  Acceptance  nviih  God  hy  Faith  only .  A  Serfnon  preached 
before  the  Uni'verjity  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary^s  Church,  on  Sun- 
day>  July  19,1761.  With  a  Poffcriptt  containing  fowe  Striciures 
en  the  Subjlance  of  a  Sermon  lately  publijhed  by  the  Re'u.  Mr.  Ma- 
dan.  By  John  Allen,  M.  A.  Vice- Principal  of  St.  Mary-Mag- 
dalene-Hall. Publijhed  at  the  Requejl  of  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
%'vo,     Pr,   6d.     Whifton. 

We  recommend  this  difcourfe  to  the  perufal  of  all  thofe  en- 
thufiafts,  who,  feduced  by  a  miftaken  interpretation  of  a  text 
in  one  of  St.  Paul's  epillles,  afciibe  juftification  in  the  fight  of 
God,  to  faith  alone. 

Art.  34.  ^  compendious  Defiant  of  tie  Autogeneal  and  the  An- 
thropos  Glories  c/'Chrift  ";  cr.  The  Croivn  of  Cronxns  fit  upon 
the  Head  of  King  Jefus.  Wherein  is  dijplayed  his  Glory  as  JehO'- 
vah  by  Nature,  and  his  mediatorial  Glories  as  the  Mefliah  and  Sa- 
viour of  his  People,     Si'o,     Pr,  is,  6d,     Lewis. 

The  fanatical  age  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  neter 
produced  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  extravagant,  and  uniruel- 
ligible,  than  this  twelvepenny  worth  of  religious  infanity. 
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Cra-zy  tales ;  remarks  on,  with 
quotations  475 

Cub  at  Newmarket,  a  tale  ; 
ftridiircs  on  273 

Curfory  remarks  on  cnce  read- 
ing a  letter  to  a  great  man, 
&c.  cenfured  74 

D. 

Pay^  an  epifile ;  cenfured  362 

Vfatho^ kht\\  attempted  from 
the  German  of  M.  Geffrier  ; 
applauded  76 

Defeds  of  an  univcrfity  educa- 
tion, &c.  obfervations  on  161 

Defence  of  the  EngHfli  Eart  In- 
dia company  againft  the 
Putch  ;  commended,  with 
remarks  350 

"DiaUguei  of  the  living  ;  cen- 
fured 519 

Digefi  of  the  new  militia  law  ; 
commended  524 

J)ifcourj'e  upon  the  origin  of  the 
inequality  among  mankind; 
extraf^sfrom,  with  ftridlures 
and  charafter  ico 

pifeajes  of  the  bone^,  fic.  tran- 
Catcd  from  the  French,  hy 


»         E        X. 

Mr.  S. Ingham,  fiirgeon  ;  re- 
commended; With  refieftions, 
&c.  346 

BJprtation  on  the  ranfes  of  the 
difficulties  of  learning  the 
Englifli  language;  account 
of,  with  animadverfions    1 60 

D'JJertatio  hiftorica-theologica. 
Sec.  cenfured  517 

DjTertation  On  Daniei's  prophe- 
cy of  the  feventy  wetks  ;  re- 
marks on  522 

Duels  (licenfed)  refledions  on 
430 
C. 

Ecclejra/lesy  a  philofophical  and 
critical  eflhyon.  By  M.  Def- 
voeux ;  fpecimens  of,  with 
remarks  and  a  recommenda- 
tion 32 

Elegia  fcrlpta  In  coemeterio  ; 
commended  273 

Elegies  of  Tyrfxus,  tranflated 
from  the  Greek ;  extradls 
of,  and  charader  167 

Elegy  written  among  the  tombs 
in  WellminAer  abbey";  ap- 
plauded 364 

Elements  of  criticifm ;  copious 
account  of,  with  Specimens, 
remarks,  &c.  185,  2S1;,  365 

England,  Hiftory  of.  By  D. 
Hume,  Efq;  reflexions  on, 
with   extrads,  &c.     58,   81 

Epijlle  from  Lady  Jane  Gray  to 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley;  ap; 
plaiidcd"  '271 

to  the  author  of  the  four 

farthing  candles  ;  cenfured 
272 

on  poetical  compofition  ; 

remarks  on  363 

EJfdy  on  the  different  nature  of 
accent,  &c.  analyfjs  of,  witTi 
rtfledions,  extrafts,  &c.  489 

E^ay  (fecond)  on  the  medicinal 

'virtues  of  hemlock;  extradls 

"  from, 


INDEX. 


from,   with   obfervatlons 

I  2 

EJfay  on  ccconomy  ;  commend- 
ed 80 

^Jfait  hiftoriques  fur  TAngle- 
terre,  defign  of  71 

T.Jj'uyi  and  meditarions  on  va- 
rioi^s  lubjeds;  approved  of, 
with  remarks  442 

Examination  into  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  P ;  cenfured  73 

ExbortatioTty  a  poem  i  charader 
of  273 

Expojition  geometriquedes  prin- 
cipales  erreurs  Ntwtonien- 
iies,  &c.  animadverfions  on 

F. 

Familiar  explanation  of  the  po- 
etical works  of  Milton  ;  ri- 
diculed 433 

Farm,r's  return  from  London, 
an  interlude;  applauded  362 

FingaU  an  ancient  epic  poem  ; 
account  of,  with  fpecimens, 
and  approbation  45 

Florizcl  and  Perdita  :  or,  the 
winter's  tale.  Altered  from 
Shakefpear;  obfervationson, 
with  commendation        157 

Fcur  genuine  letters,  &c.  re- 
mark on  267 

Four  farthing  candles,  a  fatire; 
charadcr  of,  with  advice  272 

Frei^erician  code ;  reflections  on, 
with  a  charader  and  quota- 
tions 1 

Free  mafon's  anfwer  to  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Jachin  and 
Boaz  ;  remark  on  360 

Frejh  hints  from  an  honeft 
man  ;  cenfured  70 

■  complaint    againft    the 

Englifli  Eaft  India  company 

by  the  Dutch;  fubftance  of 

458 

/«// exposition  of  a  pamphkt. 


called   obfervations    on   the 
papers,  SiC.  commended  43  Ji 
G. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  are  defired 
to  tear  off  this  leaf,  Sec.  cen- 
fured 439 

Ghrji!  kc,  ridiculed  77 

H. 

Hafen  Slawkenbergiiis,  (the 
life  and  amours  of)  defign 
of,  and  charader  iS 

Hiiyter  (Dr.  Thomas)  fome  ac- 
count of  357 

Hecuba,  a  tragedy ;  plan  of» 
with  remarks,  &c.  53 

Henry  I.  and  il.  charaders  of 
64.   85 

Help  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  approved  Of  5  19 

High  tafte,  a  fatire  ;  approved 
of  164 

HJiory  of  John  Sobicfki,  kin^^ 
of  Poland  ;  cenfured         '^S 

(univerfal)  modern  part, 

vols.  34,  and  55  ;  fpecimens 
of,  wirh  remarks,  and  com- 
mendation 107,  381 

of   the    chevalier  John 

Taylor,  (Sec.  ridiculed,  with 
quotations,  .^-c.  138 

of  Meckienburgh  ;  co- 
pious account  of,  with  ob- 
fervations 3  1 2 

■  of  the   excellence  and 

decline  of  the  conllitution, 
of  the   Sumatrans;    reflec- 

.  tions  on,  with  extrafts,  and 
commendation  392 

Hijlorical  and  critical  account 
of  the  lives  of  the  living  au- 
thors ;  cenfured  44I 

Homer  traveftie  ;  remark  on 

Horace's  firft  fatire  modernized; 

charader  of  271 

Horfe,  perfed  defcription  of  95 


LI  2 


Harjt, 


I      N     jy 

Her/:,  natural  hirtory  of.     See 

Iloiije  of  fupciftiticn,  a  poem  ; 

applauded  459 

Huilfouy    (Jeffery)  the   dwarf; 

fome  account  of  338 

Uyjhric    paflioii ;    theory    of, 

309 

I. 

Jachin  and  Scaz,  &:c.  remarks 

/r/w'smufc  to  the  king;  com- 
rccnded  439 

Innocence t  a  poetical  Eflay.  By 
A.  Portal ;  obfervations  on, 
with    a     recommendatron, 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
origin  of  literary  property  ; 
applauded,      with    remarks 

5-3- 
Intro^uSiUn   to  Englilh  gram- 
mar; obfervations  on,  wiih 
a  quotation  501 

Innjejiigatory  charafler  of,    159- 
Jones,  (Inigo)  an  account  of, 

344 

,  (William)  his  Eflay  on 

the    firft   principles  of  na- 
tural philofophy  ;  refleflions 
on,  with  quotations  and  re- 
marks, 445 
K. 
King   David    vindicated,    &c. 
By  Thomas  Patten,  D.  D. 
remark  on  Z70 
Kiijakiy  a  curious  account  oi^ 
407 
L. 
Laplanders  \    fome    account  of 

Late  tumults  in  Ireland  con- 
fidered ;  commended      560 

Layardy  (Peter)  his  Effay  on 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ; 
I'ubftance  of,  with  remarks 
and  exfrafts  5.04 


E        X. 

VEfprit  de  St.  Evremond,  ^e» 
fubdance  of,  and  charafier 
69 
Le  Chevalier  d'Oliveyra,  bru- 
le  encffigie,  &c.  account  of, 
258 
Letter   (third)  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable the   earl  of  B — , 
account  of  74 

from  the  Author  of  the 

letter  verfified  to  the  author 
of  the  Monitor  ;  charader 
of  ^  75 

admonitory  to  the  rev. 

Mr.  S ,  cenfured       77 


—  to  Mr.  S.  Fothergill,  &c. 
remark  on  So 

—  on  the  bad  confequences 
of  ufing  copper  boilers  in 
the  navy  126 

to  the  right  honourable 

Charles  Townfliend,  &c, 
cenfured  163: 

to  the  right  honourable 


Sir  Matthew  Slakifton  ;  cen- 
fured  168 

to  the  reverend  Dr.  S. 

Chandler  ;  remarks  on  2)^\ 

to  the  right  honourable 

the  carl  of  E— ,  defign  of, 
with  obfervations  437 

from     an    independant 

Man,  character  of         438- 

to  the  right  hon.  the  eart 

of  E — t,  commended      5  20 

Letters  to  a  young  nobleman  ; 
fpecimcns  of,  and  approba- 
tion 1 30' 

between  Emilia  and  Har- 
riet ;  recommended        159- 

on  religious  retiremeurt, 

&c.  Remarks  on,  with  ex- 
trads  arid  a  charafter     227 

■  and  Tracts  on  the  choice 

of  Company  ;  remarks  on, 
and  charaftcr  '        463: 

on    chivalry     and     ro- 

mance 
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hiance,  fubftance  of,  with 
quotations  and  commenda- 
tion 4^5 
tife  and  furprifing  Adventures 
of  Don  Antonio  de  Trezia- 
no;  charafterof  i68 

and  amours  of  count  de 

Turenne;  cenfured        270 

of  Afclepiades ;  remarks 

on  43^ 

,  Travels,  &c.  of  Chrif- 

topher  Wagftaffe ;  cenfured 

519 

tloydy  Robert,  his  poem  ;  fpe- 
cimens  of,  with  remarks  and 
advice  244 

Longf'wordy  earl  of  Saliftury,  a 
hiftorical  Romance  ;  fpeci- 
men  of,  with  applaufe   252 
Luther,  anecdote  of  331 

Ljcidas,  a  mafque,  &c.  appro- 
ed  of  166 

M. 
Mahufe,  John,  curious  anecdote 
of  240 

Mallet y  (David)  Efq;  his  Poems 
on  feveral  occafions  ;  fpeci- 
mens  of  353 

Marienglas,     an    account    of 
386 
Medical  obfervations  and   in- 
quiries ;    analyfis  of,    with 
quotations    and    remarks 
121,222 
"— —   Commentaries  ;    fub- 
ftance of,    with  refiedions. 
Sec.  418 

Works    of    R.   Msad, 

M.  D.  remarks  on  5  r8 

Mcral  2ind  philofophical  eflays; 

applauded  155 

Motive  J  for  purfuing  a  Spanifh 

War;  character  of  yi 

Muft^     recreation  ;     cenfured 

80 

Mujical  lady;    plan   of,    and 

charafter  266 


Myjlery   revealed,    &C.    coni- 
medned  164 

N. 
Necejfary  fupplement  to  the  for- 
mer eflays  on  hemlock,  &c# 
obfervations  on  36? 

NeceJJity  of  water-baptifm.  Part 
II.  refledlions  on    .  276 

Ne^  eftimate  of  manners  and 
Principles.     Part  III.     Re- 
marks on,    and    character 
269 

Dialogues  of  the  dead  ; 

remarks  on  and  character, 
456 
Nice  Lady,   a  comedy;    ridi- 
culed 156 
Nugent,  Mr,  his  tranllation  of 
the  new  abridgment  of  the 
hiftory  of  France;    reflec- 
tions on,  with  Specimens  and 
approbation                   327 
Nunnery^   an   elegy;    remarks 
on                                   364 
O. 
Ohfervations  relating  to  Britlfh 
and   Spanifti    proceedings ; 
approved  of  164. 
— ■■ on  the  papers  re- 
lative  to    a  rupture    with 
Spain  ;  defign  of,  with  re- 
marks                            265 

on     the    prefeni: 

ftate  of  the  widows  of  Pro- 
teftant  clergy;  obfervation 
on  267 

on  Mr.  Sheridan's 

differtation  concerning  the 
Englifh  Language  ;  charac- 
ter of  361 
Occafional  Review  of  the  Pre- 
bendary of  Litchfield's  fer- 
mon,  &;c.  remark  on      520 
O^V  to  the   right   honourable 
the  earl   of  Lincoln  ;  cha- 
raQer  of  52 r 
Ogden,  (Mr,  James)  ..his  poem 
on 


on  the  crucifixion,  &c.  re 
marlts  on  S 

remarks  on,  and  diarafle; 

O-.  (John)  his  theory  o/re! 
"g'on;   fome   account    of 

"'«"     a     recommendation 

0*>^and  Cambridge  Vetfo 
°"  .'he  king's  iarriagf. 
Ipeamensof.  .vithftriflures' 

With  Spa,,,;    „ma,ks    on 
^-^/'/.    i-c.  obfcrvarionl' 
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^^'herMalagrida;  remark 

^i:S'^'-"^-'----cot 

''T"';>«of,he   warcfn! 

fidered;  recommended     ,, 
^"'^f'""  by  fire;   anacco/nt 

°f  thati„fti,utio„         °  "9 

%..^  Doaors^  ratire,  el 

^'f "'  for  an  'immediate  de- 
ctS  againft  Spain,  *c. 

^7"'  <<"  "'edailles  de  Rois  • 
l-eads  of,  ,vi,h  recommen! 


^"-  the  Great,  anecdote  of- 

^/^•»  and  eafy  road    to  ^,l,e 
landof  bliftjcharaflerof 

^''f  on  the  merchants  beau^- 

'■W  the  Ihtue  of  Charles 

"•  &c.  remark  on  ,66 

''2'.on    feveral  occafions ; 

fpecmensof,  and  applaufe 

'P'"'W,  hiftoryof  ,'*° 

^o^'.  charafler  of  °^ 

-P^Wteftamentoftheduke 
^?Belleine;  reflexions  „„! 
W'th  quotations  °  „' 

'?^>^/  to  the  ornamen,rof 
churches  confidered;  obfer- 
vation  on 

-P-A"^.    and     deacons    „« 
con,m,flloned     to      preach 
without  the  bifhop',^l„„ 
ance,  commended  Oq 

-P''/.«  ftate  of  Denmark,  &c 
heads  of.  with  remarks,  and 
a  rfcommendation  ,,„ 

^'W/»|.andfcntenceagainft 


darion 
^^^/^.fbr  Germany;  ^ 

W^.on  the  hi/lory  of  f^n! 
gal;  defignof  ^^ 

---  on  the  papers  relative 
fo  a  rupture  with  Spain  - 
purport  of  ^      ' 

c>n  the  beauties^  of 
poetry;  fubftance  of,  with 
quotations,    and     eppiaufc 

^~~  "Pon  Milton's  Pata' 
'^'^     ^oii  ;      con.a,ended 

^C^^«^//.^apoem;fpecinfens 
Of,  and  approbation       .6/ 

-       -— of  thehiiWy  of  the 

man  after  God's  own  heart' 
remarks  on  ^  ' 

^">W,  of  C-,.„.t  G-rd.'n  ? 
cenfured  ' 

'^"ifT't^-'^^fsnih  grammar' 
i|y  J.  Pneftiy;  recommend. 

■^t"  ^"  '^'  ^l""'"  of  huf! 
bands;  remark  on        ,67 


I 
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381 


Jiu£lay  hlflory  of, 

S. 
Samaiedes ;     fome    account  of, 

383 

School  for  lovers,  a   comedy ; 

plan  of,  with  remarks,  &c. 

»35 

Serious  addrefs  to  the  vulgar  ; 
commended  523 

Sermon^  at  the  Temple  church, 

by  Dr.  Nicolls,  charadler  of 

259 

— ,  at  St.  Clement  Danes, 
by  R.  Staincfby,  fpecimen 
of,  with  ftriftures  356 

-,  by  Robert  Dick,  D.  D. 

approved  of  444 

•— — ,  preached  at  Oxford,  by 
J.  Allen,  M.  A.  recom- 
mended 524 

Sermons  by  George  Fothergiil, 
D.  D.  fpecimens  of,  with 
reflexions  &c.  411 

Sherlock,  (Dr.  Thomas)  (ketch 

of  his    life    and    character 

260 

Shipwreck,  a  poem;  recom- 
mended, 440 

Sigijmund  I.  II.  III.  portraits 
of  1 16, 1 17 

Single  life  difcouraged,  &c.  re- 
marks on  76 

Sketch  of  the  prefent  times,  &c. 
chara(^er  of  166 

Scbiejki,  (Johnl  king  of  Poland, 
chara<Ser  of  119 

Solyman  and  Almena  ;  fumma- 
ry  of,  with  quotations,  re- 
marks, he.  248 

Songs  o^  Selma  verfified  ;  fpe- 
cimens    of,    with   remarks 

5'^/>^a  ;  approved  of  434 

.S<?M/Z»  Carolina,  dcfcription  of; 

remarks  on  78 

Spain,  new  account  of  the  in- 


habitants, &c.  cenfured    78 

Students,    a     comedy,    altered 

from  Shakefpear  ;  cenfured 

44  « 
T. 

Taks  from  Fontaine,  &c.  cen- 
fured, with  extrafts        249 

ThankJ gloving  hymn  of  Adam, 
&c.  approved  of  524 

yi^oOTflj-a-Becket ;  charafter  of 
8+ 

Thoughts  on  ancient  and  mo- 
dern    travel ;    remark    on 

75 
■■  on  the  times ;  obfer- 

vations  on  163 

T^hree  beautiful  and  important 

paflagcs  reilored ;  ridiculed 

76 

7>/7g-/- comic  memoirs  of  the 
origin,  &c.  of  the  war;  cen- 
fii  red  163 

Treati/e  on  the  deluge.  By  the 
rev.  A.  Calcott  ;  recom- 
mended, with  remarks,  &c. 

——  on  the  king's  evil ;  ri- 
diculed 270 

'  on  the  difeafes  of  wo- 

men ;  remarks  on,  with  quo- 
tations, &c.  303 

• on  the  art  of  dancing  ; 

fummary  of,  with  extrafts, 
and  approbation  334 

on    agriculture ;    fub- 

ftance  of  486 

: concerning  the  gofpel- 

method  of  being  righteous ; 
recommended  522 

TriJIram  Shandy,  life  and  opi- 
nions of.  Vols,  V  and  VL 
account  of,  with  extrads  and 
remarks  ^6 

T'wo  Odes.     To  indolence  and 

impudence  ;    fpecimens  of, 

with  applaufe  443 

U. 


% 
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INDEX. 

U.  Wilfon,  Dr.  his  remarks  upon 

fome  paflages  in  the  Critical 
Review  for  Oftober,    1761 

X..  ''' 

Xenopbori^s  memoirs  of  Socra- 
tes.    Tranflated   from  the 
Greek  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Field- 
ing ;    reflexions   on,    with 
an  extraft,  and  approbation 
176 
Y. 
Yearly  Chronicle    for    1761-* 
remarks  on  with  an  extraft 

379 
Young  Ganger's  beft  inflruftor; 

approved  of  78 


Uni<verfitj  at  Peterfburgh  ;  de- 
fcription  of  385 

V. 

V^nday  queen  of  Poland  5  cu- 
rious account  of  112 

Virfes  to  lord  Clive  ;  charafter 
of  79 

Viceroy,  a  poem ;  fpecimens 
of,     and    recommendation 

499 

9^cyages  from  Afia  to  America  ; 

heads  of,  with  quoratiohs, 

&c.  405 

W. 

William  the  Conqueror ;  cha- 

f^ider  of  64 
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